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Inchbald, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
is the, dayrghter of Mr. Simpson, 
a reputable farmer at Staningfield, 
near Bury St. Edmund's, in Suf- 
folk^ who hjkd a numerous family. 
Having lost her father during her 
infancy, she was under the care 
of her mother, who, on her be- 
coming a widow, continued to 
occupy the farm, and brought up 
her children with ail due atten- 
tion. Miss Simpson had an im- 
pediment in her speech, which 
prevented her from being much in 
company ; for she was scarcely in- 
telligible .to any one who was not 
well acquainted with her. During 
ber solitary hours, she applied her- 
self to books ; and, anxious to be- 
come acquainted with the customs 
and manners of the world, of which 
she had read so much, she formed 
the resolution of visiting the me- 
tropolis i and, finding that her in- 
tention was contrary to the wishes 
of her friends, she seized an op- 
portunity, early one morning in 
February 1772, of eloping from 
her family. She had previously 
packed up a few necessaries in a 
bandbox; and^ with these, ran 
about two miles across some fields, 
and there waited with impatience 
for the stage, which conveyed her 
to London. At this time she was 
about 16 years of age, and re- 
piarkable for beauty of features, 
and elegance of figure. Having 
often heard her family speak of a 
tfstant.j-elation who lived opposite 
Northumberland House, in the 
^trand, on her arrival in London 
she took a hackney-coach, and 
nought this asylum ; but, on reach- 
jug the pl^ce, was, to hey great mor* 
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tification, told that her relation had 
retired from business, and was set- 
tled in Wales. — Her alarm at these 
unexpected tidings, and her evi- 
dent distress (it being near ten 
o'clock at night), moved the com- 
passion of the people of the house 
where she inquired, who, at her 
request, generously accommodated 
her with a lodging. This civility, 
however, awakened suspicion : she 
had read in novels the various 
modes of seduction which were 
practised in London, and appre- 
hended that she was in a dangerous 
houses this suspicion seemed con- 
firmed by the entrance of a cor- 
pulent old lady, whose appearance 
exactly corresponded with the de- 
scription she had read of a pro-, 
curess. While, therefore, they 
were whispering their pity for her 
youth, and extolling her beauty, 
she suddenly snatched up her band- 
box, and, without saying a word, 
rushed out of the house, leaving 
the people to stare at each other, 
and repent of their compassion. 
Much fatigued and alarmed, she 
knocked at a house, where she 
saw a bill announcing *' lodging* 
'' to be let," pretending that she was 
a milliner's apprentice, whose mis- 
tress bad unexpectedly a number 
of visitors from the country that 
occupied all her beds, and had 
therefbi^e desired her to seek a 
temporary accommodation. The 
veracity of her story was natu- 
rally doubted ; but she persisted 
in her tale, till, on turning about, 
to her great surprise and confusion, 
she perceived the identical trades- 
man, whose house she had so pre- 
cipitately left^ listening attemtiveljr 
*f c 
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to her solemn assertion. Im- absolutely paid for a journey 
pelled by curiosity, and deter- which she did not intend to take, 
mined on knowing who and what She now turned her thoughts on 
she was, thi^ man had followed a theatrical life j apd to Mr.Inch* 
her to the present house. — Con- bald, of Drury Lane theatre, whose 
founded at this detectioi>, she at- name she remembered in the play- 
tempied another escape j but the bills at Bury St. Edmund's, she 
door was locked, and she was de- resolved to apply for ad vice respect- 
tained as an injpostor. Sincerity ing an engagement. This gentle- 
-was all that she had now left; man, with whom she had been hi- - 
and, with a flood of tears, she con- therto unacquainted, but bad fre- 
lessed her real situation. Eut even, quently seen him in her own neigh- 
now her truth was doubted, and bourhood, introduced her to ano- 
the woman of the house desired a 
constable to be sent for ; but her 
son, a boy of twelve years of age, 
more humane than his mother, 
joined his tears with those of the 
poor stranger ; and by his inter- 
cession she was dismissed, and lefl: 
to wander the streets of London 



again. 



She now walked whither chance 
(directed her, and exposed to all 
those insults which unprotected 
females must encounter. At two 
o'clock in the morning she found 
herself at Holbom Bridge ; and, 
seeing the stage set off for York, 
ivhich she understood was full, 
she entered the inn, pretended to 
b^ a disappointed passenger, and 
solicited a lodging. This scheme 
succeeded ; though the landlady, 
much suspecting her character, 
took the precaution of locking the 
door where she slept. In vain she 
rose at her usual hour ) for having 
no bell, she could not apprize the 
family that she was up. She was 
therefore obliged to wait till noon j 
when the landlady was pleased to 
liberate her, informing her that 
the York stage would set out again 
that evening. I'his intelligence 
having been delivered with an air 
of suspicion which was very cut- 
ting to Miss Simpson, she imme- 
diately took out all the money she 



ther performer of Drury Lane, who 
had purchased a sh^re in a country 
theatre," and w»bo, struck with her 
beauty, gave her an immediate 
engagement, without any triaL 
He became also her instructor, 
and she imagined that in him she 
had found a friend ; but one even- 
ing, while she was reciting a part, 
an altercation arose; when her 
master coolly intimated, that he 
meant to be repaid for the engage- 
ment he had given her with other 
services than those required for a 
theatre, and which if not ren- 
dered, the engagement should be 
void. Indignant at his proposal, 
she availed herself of the tea-equi- 
page which lay on the table ; dis- 
charged the contents of a basin of 
scalding water in his face; and, 
before he recovered from his sur- 
prise, had vanished down stairs. 
She repaired to Mr. Inchbald, and 
informed him of every circum- 
stance. Affected by her sorrow, 
this gentleman endeavoured to 
soothe it } and recommended mar- 
riage as a security against insult. 
** But who would marry me J'* 
cried she. *' 1 would (he replied 
'* with warmth), if you would 
*f have me.**—** Yes, Sir, and 
'* would for ever think myself 
** obliged to you." In a few days 
they were married ; and thus, un- 



h^d, to the last half-crown, an4 expectfsdly, she became both a 
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wife and an actresi. Mn Inch- tUed Dublin in 1782, ifid per* 

bald introduced heron the stage in formed under Mr. Daly*! manage* 

Scotland, where they remained ment. On her return, the pro* 

four seasonal and the two toe- eared a reinstatement at Covent 

ceeding yeart they performed at Garden. It was during her ah* 

York. Mrs. Incbbald's health be- sence from this theatre, that, to 

ing now innch Impaired, a tour to divert a melancholy mind> the ap- 

tbe south of France was recom- plied her attention to dramatt^ 

mended } and, ai^r staying abroad writing. Having produced a co- 

about a year, she returned with her medy, she read some of it to Mr* 

ksband, with whom she lived in Harris, who disapproved" of the 

the most perfect harmony. Two piece; whereupon tne sent it, ano« 

years after their return, Mr. Inch- nymoosly, to Mr. Cofanan, thea 

bald died> at Leeds, where he was manager of the Hajmunrket, and 

buried. The following inscription it remained in that geotteman'i 

to bis memory, written by Mr. i>ossession near three yeart Unno* 

Kemble, now of Covent Garden ticed. Notwithstanding this dia« 

theatre, is placed op bis tomb, couragement,(8he persevered, aod^ 

and is here inserted as no unfa- availing hersmf of the then rago 

vourable character of him : for balloons, sent him a farce, can- 
ed A Mogul fak ; or. The Descent 

Sitte, Viator! of the Balloon. The subject pro- 

JOSEPHl INCHBALD, HISTWONIS, ^F^y 'o^uced Mr. Colman to paT 

Qui oqiiaiium suorum ^his more attention. He read^ 

In fictis scenarum facile plincxps evasit, approved, and accepted it ; and ita 

Vircatisqaeinir/srisvitaeclaruitcxerapUr. success induced Mrs. Inch bald tO 

Procul este, invida superstitio, ttmmd him of her dormani co- 

Et mala •uwknsjdi^on.s turbidus ^^^ . ^'hereupon he immediately 

Vcstrif enim ingratiis, hie lapis omnibus replifd, ''I'll go home this mo- 

praedicabit " ment, and read it.'* He did ; 

ftood in bis homi sacree carceribos and having approved of that also^ 

Vir recti semper tena«, ^^y^ ^ himsejf the title of 77/ tell 

8«cietati*iivuwincuncti8observaiiiisM- ^7^5* Mrs. Inchbald afterwards 

tmn, produced several other dramatic 

Otii gaudium, ncc non seiiorum piepes while she cpntipued an ac- 

or^mentum, j^ess 5 and in consequence of some 

De dementia NSSimmortalit, difference of a literary nature with 

i£terna frui felicitate ^"6 manager of Covent Garden, at 

Requicsctt. the close of the season of 17^9^ 

JOS.. INCHBALD, the retired from, the stage. Her 

Ammm agois qoadragwiniDin quarttttn mother died in 1786; and her 

"^M^'rLt^QbSr *>^other, having been left executor, 

fiAvto MVCQUJOSL took upon himself the conduct of 

the farm. He, however, was kill- 
Mrs;!, now visited Loflfdon again, ed in a duel in 1795, aged fortjr* 
and obtained a situation in Covent two. 

Oarden theatre, where she made Besides her dramatic pieces, 
ber first appearance as Bellario, in which we shall presently enOme"* 
fmtster, Oct. 3, 1780.— She vi- rate, Mrs. I. has produced two 
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toovels,. The Simple Story, and at Christ's College, iu theuniver- 

Nature and Art, w))ich are supc- sity of Cambridge, in the reign of 

rior to most modern productions Queen Elizabeth. He wrote one 

of that kind. Her dramas are, dramatic piece, which he himself 

1, A Mogul. Tale,, Dr. Piece, styles a "prettie and merrie Inter- 
X784. N. P. " lude." It is entitled 

2. Appearance is against them. The Disobedient Child, Inter]. 
F. 8V0.1785. : 4to. B. L. N. D. 

3. I'll tell you what, C. 8vo. Ireland, William Henry<. 

1786, . This writer is the son of the late 

4. Widow's Vow, F. 8vo. 1766, Mr. Samuel Ireland, of Norfolk 

5, All on a Summer's Day, Q, 'Street, well known by his pub- 

1787. N. P. lications of A Piclurestjue Tour 

6, Animal Magnetism. F. 1788. through Holland, &c. Picturesque 
N. P. Views on the JUvers Thames and 

7* The Child of Nature, D. P. Medway, Graphic Illustrations of 

Svo. 1788. Hogarth, &c. In 1796 he made 

8. Midnight Hour. C. Svo. his father the public dupe of an 

17S8. unparalleled literary imposition ^ 

. 9. Such.Things are, P. Svo. under the impression of which 

178S, that gentleman published, in im- 

10. Married Jilan. 'C. Sva perial folio, price 41, 4s. Miscel" 
1789. laneous Papers and legal Instru* 

11. The Hue and Cry, F. 1791« fnents under the Hand and Seal of 
N. P. , WilUam Skakspeare : Including the 

12. Next Door Neighbours, C, Tragedy of King Lear, and a small 
Svo. 1791« Fragment of Hamlet, from the ori' 

13. Young Men and , Old Wb- ginalMSS. Never, certainly, was 
men. F. 1792. N. P. literary industry more laboriously, 

14. Every one has his Fault. C. and at the same tioxe more un* 
Svo. 1793. justifiably, employed,. Whether 

15. The Wedding Day, C. Svo^ the strange and abominable idea of 
1794. immortalizing himself, which in- 

16. Wives as they were, and fluenced Eratostratus to fire the 
Maids as they are. C, Svo. 1797- temple of Diana at Ephesus, had 

17. Lovers' Vows. P. Svo. 1798. operated on the mind of young 

18. IVise Man of the East, P. Ireland, or not, we cannot be sup-. 
8vo. 1799* posed to know; but the under- 

19. To Marry , or Not to Marry, taking of which we are about to. 
C. Svo. 1805. ^ speak will probably connect itself 

Mrs. Inch bald has lately super-, with the history of Shakspeare aj^ 

intended the publication of two long as British literature shall last, 

different Collections of English The idea of forging the Shak- 

Plays, and one of Farces. To the speare manuscripts seems to have 

former she prefixed Critical Re- been created in the mind of this 

marks, which do credit to her literary culprit (then not nineteen 

taste and judgment. years of age) by Mr. Steevens's 

Ingeland, Thomas. This gen- edition of Shakspeare. He had 

tjejuan is one of our oldest drama- heard, perhaps, the names of Cbat- 

lic writers 5 having beeu a student terton and ILowley^ without beinjg^ 
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capable of duly conceiving the 
merits of the memorable circum- 
sfancecoDDected with those names; 
aid he thought, that if he could 
imitate the signatures of Shak- 
^are, exhibited in Mr. Steevens's 
edition, he might enrich his own 
pocket, and make excellent sport 
at the expense of our great bard, 
«Dd some credulous antiquaries. 
B)rthe help of a book published 
ia Queen Clizabeth*s reign, he 
tiied his skill at imitating the man- 
ner of writing in those days 3 and 
it seems, by his own confession, 
that he was allowed to be dex- 
terous in these dangerous devices. 
H\s design on Shakspeare seemed 
remarkably well timed ; as he had 
heard that a gentlenian at Clapton 
House had discovered some MSS. 
with Shakspeare*s signature, and 
bad jusl burned a large basket-fuU 
of them. He went to work im- 
mediately with peculiar ingenuity 
and art j and when his project was 
ripe for execution, he came to his 
fether with a tale, that " a grand 
" discovery had been accidentally 
" made at the house of a gentle- 
"man of considerable property. 
" That, among a quantity of fa- 
"mi\y papers, the contracts be- 
"tween Shakspeare, Lowin, and 
"Condell, and the lease granted 
" by him and Heminge to Michael 
" Fraser, had been found. That, 
" soon afterward, the deed of gift 
" to William Henry Ireland (de- 
" wribed as the friend of Shak- 
" speare, in consequence of having 
" saved his life on the Thames, 
" when in extreme danger of be- 
ing drowned), and also the deed 
" 0^ trust to John Heminge, had 
"been discovered. That, in pur- 
' suing his search, he had been 
^ fortunate as to find some 
*' deeds, establishing, beyond all 
* ^^itroy^rsy, the title of this gen- 
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" tleman to ai constderable pro* 
*' perty j deeds of which' the gen- 
'* tleman was as ignorant as of 
" his having in his possession any 
•"of the MSS. of Shakspeare. 
" That in return for this service;, 
*' in addition to the remarkable 
'^ circumstance of the young man 
*' bearing the same name and arma 
" with the person who saved Shak- 
'^ speare*s life, the gentleman had 
" promised him every thing reia- 
" tive to the subject, which had 
" been, or should be, found, ei» 
'^ ther in town or at his house in 
*' the country.' And, that at this 
^'^ house the principal part of thd 
'* papers, together with a great 
*', variety of books, containing his 
" MS. notes, and three MS. play?, 
" with part of a fourth, had beeii 

*' discovered." Upon this, he 

produced the MSS. which he had 
forged, corresponding with this 
account; and the father became 
first the dupe of his son*s artifice^ 
and afterward the instrument of 
putting his vile impositions upon 
the public at large. The several 
MSS. among which was the tra* 
gedy of Fbriigern, were exhibited 
by Mr. Ireland, sen. at his house 
in Norfolk Street. The public 
mind became a good deal interest-* 
ed; and many of the principal 
literati, among whom were Dr. 
Parr and Dr. Warton, as well as 
a numerous set of gentlemen of 
liberal education,coming with cha- 
ritable minds, not excited by sus- 
picion, saw plausible marks of 
authenticity, and believed. Yet it 
was natural to inquire, who the 
gentleman was from whom these 
papers had been obtained. To this 
Mr. Ireland answered, that, when 
application was made to the ori- 
ginal possessor for permission to 
print the papers, it had not been 
obtained but under the stronge&t 
c<:3 
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aod 177^* But this calm in Mr. 
Irwin's life seems to have been 
disturbed in the year 1775, by the 
revolution that took place in the 
government of Madras by the de- 
posal and imprisonment of Lord 
Pigot. Among the disinterested 
adherents of that unfortunate no- 
bleman, Mr. Irwin so eminently 
distinguished himself, by spirited 
remoitstrances against the illegal 
and iniquitous proceedings of the 
successful faction, that he was sus- 
pended by an arbitrary act from 
the various offices he held, and 
•was compelled to return to Europe 
to obtain redress at the fountain- 
head. The direct and short passage 
by Suez was at that time just 
opened anew, and curiosity, as well 
as speed, determined him to pre- 
fer it. This was an opportunity 
•which Lord Pigot availed himself 
of^ to communicate his situation to 
the Directors of the East India 
Company ; and he accordingly in- 
trusted Mr. Irwin with a confiden- 
tial dispatch. It would be need- 
less to touch on a journey which 
Jias been given to the world by the 
author's own hand, and which, 
from its deserved success, is known 
to every one. But we may ob- 
serve what regards his poetical 
capacity, that it was during this 
journey that he wrote his Eastern 
Eclogues, which he published at 
the same time with his Travels, 
viz. l/SO. 4 Letter to Lord 
Pigot came out previously thereto; 
and though the noWe peer di^ not 
live to peruse this tribute of public 
spirit to injured virtue, it ^ill serve 
to record our author's principles, 
and his opinions on that unfortu- 
nate event. The delays and dan- 
gers of his journey were in all 
pi'obability forgotten in the satis- 
faction which he received at home 
by 4n honoiirabi^ i^estoratiqa to tb^ 



service of the Company, whtclk 
took place previous to his arrival. 

But in the interval between his 
arrivat in England and his second 
journey, a new colour was given 
to Mr. Irwin's life, by his marriages 
in 1778 to Miss Brooke, tlie daugh- 
ter of a beneficed clergyman ia the 
county of Longford. On his re- 
turn to Europe, being resolved to 
settle in the country where liis 
family had so long resided, he 
made a visit to Ireland, and there 
met with the object of his sffec^ 
tions. 

The situation in which Mr. Ir- 
win had left his affairs, by his 
sudden departure from India, for- 
bade him the life of repose and 
retirement which his matrimonial 
union led him to wish for. The 
urgency of his money -concerns 
obliged him to go once more 
abroad; and, what must have been 
a trying circumstance both to him 
and his lady, the general war which 
then raged, added to some family 
calls, were the means of depriving 
them of each other's company for 
some years. For greater security, 
and perhaps to gratify his thirst of 
knowledge, Mr. Irwin resolved to 
return to India by land, though by 
another route than he had tried 
before. It appears from the re- 
lation which he has lately giveil 
the world of that route, that he 
left England in October 1780, and 
was once more pitched on to be 
the bearer of confidential dis- 
patches to the Govern ments in 
India. In this second journey hi^ 
Muse was not silent nxnong^ the 
new scenes which opened to hdr 
view in the Archipelago and on 
the banks of the Tigris, as his 
Occasional Epistles to Mr. Hayley, 
published in 1783, sufficiently tes« 
tify. We know that Mr. Irwii^ 
gijived ^t Madras at ^ v^ im« 
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pattant crtss^ while the Carnatic 
-was invaded and overrun by Hyder 
Allyj and the coast threatened by 
a French fleet, and while the pub- 
lic safety depended on the vigilance 
and ability of the new governor. 
Lord Macartney. On this occasion 
we may observe, that the appro- 
bation of the India Company, and 
of the public at large, has done 
justice to his Lordship's exertions 
and success } and if the execution 
of an inoportant trust, in the ma- 
nagement and control of ail the re- 
venues to the south of the Colerooh 
during the most distracted period 
of Lord Macartney's administra- 
tion, .have a title to secondary 
praise, we may boldly claim it for 
Mr. Irwin, who fulfilled the duties 
of a laborious and trying situation, 
to the satisfaction of the govern- 
ment and the improvement of the 
revenue. The country, we find, 
had been assigned by the Nabob of 
Arcot to his Lordship,, for the 



payment of the troops and tha 
services of the war. That assign- 
ment being annulled by the Com- 
pany on the restoration of peace, 
and Lord Macartney leaving Ma- 
dras in May 1785, Mr. Irwin only 
remained behind to close the ac- 
counts of his Superin tendency J 
and in October of the same year 
embarked for Europe, to regain 
that health which continual busi- 
ness and fatigue had impaired, and 
to rejoin his family, from whom 
he had been some years separated. 
We should, however, observe, that 
state affairs had not so totally en- 
grossed his mind as to make him 
forget the Muse; to which an Ode 
on the Death of Hyder Ally, and 
some bccasional odes written du** 
ring that period, bear witness. 

In the dramatic walk we know 
of but one' production of this gen- 
tleman; viz. 

The Bedouins. C. 0« l^mo. 
1802. 
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J. 6. By these initials we find 
two pieces distinguished, which 
bear the titles of, 

1. The Bashful Lovers. T. C. 

2. Guy EarlofWarunck. T.fl. 
166L 

Jackmak, Isaac, waar the son 
of a clerk in the office of the 
Jjord Mayor of Dublin; and in 
that city he learned and practised 
for some -years the profession of 
aa attorney. He then dame over 
to England, and endeavoured to 
iaend hi* fortune, by a marriage 
vitb a lady possessed of 9 com** 
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fortable annuity fof life. She did 
not live long, however, and at her 
death the annuity dropped. Mr. 
Jack man then commenced dra- 
matic writer. On the rupture be- 
tween Mr. Bate Dudley, and the 
proprietor of The Morning Post, 
Mr. Jackman was made editor of 
that paper, in which situation H& 
remained for some time. He then 
visited Dublin, and became editor 
of an Irish paper. His draniatic 
works are, 
' I. M the World's a Stage. F. 
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2. The Milesian, C. O. 8vo« ther, an eminent grocer in Chat. 
1777* ^^^y» gave him 3 liberal education , 

3. Jlmirina, MockTr. N. P. with a view to one of the learned 
(ascribed to him). professions 5 but the youth soon. 

4. The Divorce. M. F. 8vo* discovering a particular genius for 
178I. music, he was induced to place 

5. Hero and Leander, Burletta. him under the tuition of Mr. 
Svo. 1787. Travers, organist of the cathedral, 

6. Man of Parts i F. 12mo, with whom he remained two years. 
1795, He then went to London (about 

Jackson,—. A gentleman the year 1748), and became the 

of tills name is, in the second vo- pupil of another gentleman of the 

lume of Hughes's Le/^er^, p« 190> name of Travers, at that time 

said to be the translator of . organist of the King's chapel, and 

j^jax, T. from Sophocles. 12mo. St. Paul's, Covent Garden -, under 

1714. whom having studied about two 

Jackson, John, son of the years, he returned to Exeter, wherQ 

Rev. Mr. Jackson, vicar of Been- he for many years practised as a 

bam in Berkshire, was born in the composer, performer, and teacher, 

year 1742. He showed an early with considerable profit and repu-- 

attachment to literature, and was tation. His compositions, chiefly 

intended for the church ; to qua- vocal, are extremely numerous, 

lify himself for which, he received and of extraordinary merit ; but 

a suitable education. But a pas- a detail of them would be quite 

^ion for the stage led him to try' out of place in this work, and, 

his fortune that way at Edinburgh, indeed, is little needed, for m tbe^ 

where he made his first public ap- musical circles they are of great 

pearance, as Oroonoko^ on the Qih celebrity. In 1777 he succeeded 

of Jan. 1762. In this profession Mr» Richard Langdon as sub- 

h^ persevered, and was for ten chanter, organist, lay-vicar, and 

years manager of the Theatre master of the choristers, ia the 

Royal in that city. Though pos- cathedral of Exeter. 
sessed of a good person and some In 1782 he rose into Itteraiy 

judgment, he was, however, but fame by the publication of THrty 

an indifferent performer, owing Letters on various Subjects, 2 vols* 

to the disadvantages of a harsh 12mo« which exhibited, sti^og 

voice and provincial, accent. He proofs of taste, learning, orjigi* 

produced the following plays : nality, and genins. In 17Stl h^ 

1. The British Iferoine. T. 1778* published Observations on tie pre" 
N. P. sent State of Music in tfindon; 

2. Sir William Wallace^ of El' which were followed io 1798 by 
leri^e. T. 178O. N. R The Four jiges together with Essays 

3. Eldred, T. 8vo. 1782. on vaHous Subjects. As a drs^ma* 
And in 179^ published, in one tist he has produced m\y two 
volume 8vo. ji History of the Scot- trivial pieces ; via. 

tish Stage, from its first Establish* 1. Lifddasr M. £. 8to« \76J. 
ment to the present Time. Printed 2. The Metamor^^isk. C^ O. 

at Edinburgh. 1783, N. P. 

Jackson, William, was born Mr. Jackson diod a) Bi^etei 

at Exeter in May I730. His fai- July 1?, 1803^ ' 
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J. 6. or Jacob, Giles. By indeed works of compilement seem 

tbese initials Mr.Jacob has thought to have suited his talent rather 

proper to distinguish himself in his than those of genius; for it must 

PoeticalRegister, or Lives andCha' be confessed that his Poetical Re- 

raciers of tfu Eng&sh Dramatic gister, notwithstanding some few 

Poets, 8vo. 1723, vol. i. p. 318. errors in it, is by much the best 

And, as no writer has given us book of the kind hitherto extant ; 

any account of l^im but himself, and yet so little merit had his own 

we cannot pretend to offer to our dramatic pieces, that, according 

readers any thing so satisfactory to Whincop, Dr. Sewel, who was 

concerning him as the repetition of by no means remarkable for ill- 

his own words. nature, on reading his farce called 

He IS (says he, speaking in the Love in a Wood, wrote (he follow- 

third person) the son of a consider- ing very severe lines in the title* 

able , maltster of Romsey, in the page: 

county of Southampton, at which « _ » ^r j 1 t , . . 

1 •'1 . *^ i«o« tj' Parent of dulness ! genuine son of nights 

place he was bom anno I686. His Total eclipse, without one ray of light; 

mother is of the family of the Bom when dull midnight bells for fune- 
Thornburghs in Wilts, one of rals chime, 

whom was Bishop of Worcester in ^"" »* ***« closing of the bellman't 
the reign of King Charles I. and '^y^^^' 

two of them attended the royal Mr. Jacob died the 8th of May 

exile. He was bred to the law 1744. 

under a very eminent attorney ; Jacob, Sir Hildebrakd. This 

and has since been steward and se- gentleman was descended from Sir 

cretary to the Honourable William John Jacob, of Bromley, one of 

Blathwayt, Esq. a celebrated cour- the farmers of the customs, who 

tier in th6 reign of King William^ was created a baronet January 11, 

and who enjoyed great preferments 1^4 ; and was author of a vohime 

in the state, in the late and present of poems, and several sep "sf, 

reign. publications, besides the folic , ♦ 

He was author of two dramatic plays : 

pieces, viz. I. The Fatal Constanctf,T,Bvo^ 

U Love in a Wood. F. 13mo. 1723. 
1714. 2. The Nest of Plays-, consist- 

2. Soldier's tost Stake. C. ing of three comedies, viz. 
For the first of these, which, how- The Prodigal Reformed, 
ever, was never acted, he apolo- The Happy Constancy. 
gized tha^ it was written in three The Tryal of Conjugal Looa. 

or four days, and before the author 8vo. 1 738. 
was any ways acquainted with the Jago, Richard, was of Cor- 

stage, or poetical writings j and as ntsh extraction, and son of Richard 

to the latter, be only informs us Jago, rector of Beaudesert, in 

jthat he had such 2l pi^ce prepared Warwickshire. He was bom 1st 

for the stage. October 1715, and received his 

Mr. Jacob followed the profes- education under the Rev. Mr. 

wx^ of the law, and wrote several Crumpton, at Solihull, in the same 

tx)oks in t$^t science, soine of county, where he formed an ae« 

which are still held in esteem, par- quaintance with Mr. Shenstoneu 

tici^arly his Law JHcHomry : and From school he was sent to Uni« 
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rtxmky College, Oxford^ and took "^ meat, gaioedbicninacb esteem.** 

the degree (^ M.A. ptb July 173S. Though Air. Jeffreys was called to 

He had the year before taken or- the bar, he never practised the 

dere; and, in 1746, was instituted law ; but after acting as secretary 

to the living of Harbnry, to which to Dr. Hartstonge, Bishop of Derry> 

was soon afterwards added that at the laiter end of Queen Anne*s 

of Chesterton. In 17M be had the and the beginning of Xing George 

▼icarage of Snitterfield given him, the First's reign, spent most of the 

where he resided the remainder of remainder of bis life in the fami- 

his life. In 1771 he was presented lies of the last two Dukes of Chan* 

to the living of Kilmote, and died dos, his relations. He died on the 

8th of May 17S1, aged 65 years. 17th day of August 1755, aged 77 

After his death, his poetical pieces years ; having written, 

were collected and printed^ among I.Edwin. T. 8vo. 1724. 

which is, 2. Merope. T. 8vo. 1731. 

Mam; or. The Fatal Disole' 3. The Triumph of Truths ' An • 

Sence, Orat. 8vo, 1784. Oratorio. 

James, C. translated from the These three dramatic perform- 
French of Beaumarcbais, ances are printed in a quarto vo- 
Torare. Op. 8vo. I787. lume of Miscellanies, in Prose and 
Jaoubs, Francis. An author Perse, published by subscription, 
of the reign of King Charles I. of by Mr. Jeffreys, in the year 1754. 
whom nothing is known but that We suppose that a number of 
he produced one piece, now in copies remained unsubscribed for^ 
MS. late in the library of the Mar- and fell into the hands of the book- 
quis of Lansdowne, called sellers several years after his de- 
The Queen of Corsica, T. 1642. cease ; for we have now lying be-i- 
Jeffreys, George, was the fore us a copy with a title>page, 
5on ofCbriscopher Jefireys,of Wei- dated 1767 ; yet not professing to 
dron, in Northamptonshu^, and be a new edition, 
nephew to James Lord Chandos. Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Ad- 
He was bom in the year 1678, was dison, speaking ofCaio, sajrs, '^ At 
educated at Westminster school '' the publication, the wits seemed 
under Dr. Busby, and admitted of *' proud to pay their attendance 
TrinityCoUege, Cambridge, 1654* *' with encomiastic verses. The 
where he took the degrees in arts. *' best are fironi an unknown hand; 
In 1701 he was elected fellow of " which will perhaps lose some« 
bis college, and presided in the " what of their praise, when the 
philosophy schools as moderator " author is known to be Jefireys." 
in 1706. He was also .sub-orator We are wholly at a loss to know 
for Dr. Ayloffe j but not going why Johnson should have spokea 
into orders within eight years, as thus of our author (for the verses 
the statutes of Trinity College re- were his), whose moral character 
quire, he quitted his fisllowsbip in could never lessen the estimation 
1709. In the words of one of his of his poetry, because he was a 
contemporaries (the master. Dr. man who conducted himself re^ 
Walker), '.' he performed his ex- spectably through life. 
<' erciseS in the college and uni- Jennei^s, Cbarlss, a Non« 
<' versity with applause, which^ conformist gentleman, of consi-* 
^< with a genteel mtodest deport^ derable fortune^i at Gopsalj ii^. 
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Leicestershire, and was descended 
from a family which was among the 
many who have acquired ample for- 
tunes at Birmingham, where they 
were equally famous for industry 
and generosity. In his yeuth he 
was so remarkable for the number 
of his servants, the splendour of 
his equipages, and the profusion 
of his table, that from this excess 
of porap he acquired the title of 
Solyman the Magnificent, Not 
long before his death, he impru- 
dently thrust his head into a nest 
of hornets, by an edition of Shak- 
speare ; which he began by pub- 
lishing King Lear, in 8vo. 1770. 
He published Hamlet, in 17/2 ; 
and Oihello and Macbeth, in 
1773 5 and would have proceeded 
farther, but death prevented him. 
Julius Ccesar, which was in his 
lifetime put to the press, was 
published in 1774. His attempt, 
which was lame and impotent in- 
deed, being treated with contempt 
by the reigning editors, he wrote, 
or caused to be written by some 
of his numerous parasites, a pam- 
phlet against Dr.. Johnson and 
Mr. Steevens, whom he suspected 
(perhaps justly enough) of having 
turned his comrnentatorial talents 
into ridicule. This doughty per- 
formance he is said to have had 
read aloud to him every day for at 
least a month after its publica- 
tion \ while he himself kept a 
constant eye on the newspapers, 
that he might receive the earliest 
intelligence of the moment at 
which these gentlemen should have 
hanged or drowned themselves, 
in consequence of his attack on 
their abilities and charactefs. 
That the two now deceased cri- 
tics, however, may escape the ac- 
cusation of having disturbed an 
unoffending old man in his harm- 
less amusement^ it is necessary toi 



add, that hostilities were com- 
menced by himself; he having, 
in his preface and notes to King 
Lear, charged all his predecessors, 
by implication at least, with neg- 
ligence and infidelity. So ena- 
moured was he of pomp, as has 
been before observed, that if hts 
transit were only from Great Or- 
ihond Street, Bloomsbury, wheroi 
he resided, to his printer's (Mr. 
Bowyer) , in Red LionPas8age,FJeet 
Street, he always travelled with 
four horses, and sometimes with 
as many servants behind his car- 
riage. In his progress up the 
paved court, a footman usually 
preceded him, to kick oyster-shells 
and other impediments out of his 
way. The chief error of his lif« 
consisted in his perpetual associa- 
tion with a set of men every way 
Inferior to himseif. By these 
means he lost all opportunities of 
improvement; but gained— what 
he preferred to the highest gratifi- 
cations of wisdom— flattery in ex- 
cess. His name is recorded in 
this work on account of his haviog 
compiled the words of some of 
Handel's oratorios, and particular- 
ly those for 

The Messiah i 
an easy task, as it was only a s<>- 
lection of Scripture verses. He 
died at Gopsal, Nov. 20, 1773 j 
and his Shakspeare has been long 
since consigned to book-stalls and 
chandler's shops. 

Jenner, Charles, was born 
in the ye^r 1737> and educated at 
Pembroke Hall,Cambridge; where 
he took the degrees of B.'A. 1757, 
M. A. 1760, and obtained the 
Seaton prizes in the years 1767 
and 17^. He was rector of 
Cramford St. John, in Northamp- 
tonshire ; and vicar of Claybrook^ 
in Lefeestershlre j and died on the 
nth of May 1774*- See Bi^/ioM. 
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Topograph. Brit* No. 51, p. 79- 
He was the author of several 
poems and novels, and of the fol- 
lowing dramatic pieces : 

1. Luanda. D.£. 12mo. 1770. 

2. The Man of Family, Sent. 
Com. 8vo. 1771 } l2mo. 1/71, 
Dublin. 

An elegant monument was 
erected to his memory, in Clay- 
brook church, by a lady of very 
exalted rank ; on which is the fol- 
lowing epitaph : 

Here in the earth's cold bosom lies en- 

tomb*d 
A man, whose sense, by ev'ry virtue 

grac'd, 
Made each harmonious Muse obey his 

lyre: 
Nor shall th' erasing hand of powerful 

Time 
Obliterate his name, dear to each tune- 
ful breast. 
And dearer still to soft humanity : 
For oft the sympathetic tear would start 
Unbidden from his eye. Another's woe 
He read, add felt it as his own. 

SBAOER, 
It is not Aattery, nor pride, that raisM 
To his remains tl^is modest stone ; nor 

yet 
Did partial fondness trace these humble 

lines : 
But weeping fraend^ip, taught by trqth 

alone. 
To give, if possible, in future days> 
A faint idea to the race to come. 
That here reposetta all the mortal part 
Of one, who only Hv*d to make bis 

friends. 
And all the world, reg^^et he e'er should 

die. E. C i775« 

Jbfhson, Robert, having en- 
tered, early in life, into the military 
line, was advanced to the rank of 
captain in the 73d regiment of foot, 
on the Irish establishment. When 
that regiment was reduced in the 
year 17^3, he was put oa the 
half-pay list, on which be after- 
wards continued. The study of 
war did not totally engross Mr. 
Jephson*8 attention i the arts of 
peace, and the belles lettres^ strong- 



ly occupied his mind. He dis- 
played good natural parts, well 
improved by education $ he spoke 
pleasingly; his language was good, 
and he had a vein of satirical hu- 
mour, very agreeable to all but 
tliose against whom it was pointed. 
These qualifications recommended 
him to the attention of Lord 
Townshend, who came to the go- 
vernment of Ireland in 1767* an^' 
who made Captain Jephson master 
of the horse, and procured him a 
seat in the House of (jomnions*^ 
.The Captain, grateful for these fa- 
vours, constantly supported the 
measures of Govemmeut 1 and 
strenuously defended the character 
of Lord Townshend, when it was 
openly attacked in the House, after 
he had departed. February lU 
1774, when a great debate came 
on respecting a till to re^ax the 
severity o£ toe Jaws against the 
Papists, Captain Je|dison took a 
conspicuous part> and made a veij 
long and eloquent speech in their 
favonr, quitting 00 that occasion 
his usual satiriod twiii wbkb had 
obtaiped him the pame of the Mor* 
tal Momns, But thb restraint was 
not firequeotly used $ in a debate 
on renooviog the custom-bouse q( 

Dublin (March 7» I779h ^^ '^ 
that on a motion for sending 400a 
troops from Irebind to Amarica, 
he indulged bis talent for Knmour* 
Lord Townshend having left Ire- 
land, bis successor, hord Har- 
court, bad not that taste for wit 
and humour which distingoished 
his predecessor* and made Captain 
Jephson so agreeable to him. The 
Captain, indeed^ continued in his 
office, but did not seem to have 
countenance shown him in the 
Castle as before } and on the gjene* 
ral election, in 177^9 he was not 
returned to Parliament. However^ 
Mr. Hugh Massey being mad^ d 
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peer, the Lord Lieutenant was ieau, 2 vols. I2ard. Upon the 
conviooed that Captain Jephson's , whole, Mr. Jephson was a Veiy 
talents would be useful 5 and he useful labocTrer in the vineyard of 
was elected; in October 1 775, to literalurfej and his productions^ 
fill Lord' Massey*s vacant seat of sho^ him to have been a man of 
Old Leighlin, in the county of taste, judgment, and good sense, 
Carlow, a borough at the disposal He died at his house. Black Rock, 

near Dublin, May 31, 1803. 

Jerninguam, Edwabo. An 
author now living. He is descend- 
ed from an ancient family in the 
county of Norfolk, at the head of 
which is his brother Sir WilUamj, 
who holds the rank of baronet. 
He received the first elements of 
education at the English college at 
Douay, and completed his studies 
under the Rev. Dr. Howard, at 
Paris, Hereturned to England in 
1762, and soon distinguished him- 
self by some compositions of the 
elegiac kind, as, The Nunnery, The 
Magdalens, The Nun, 11 Latte, 
&c. which bear the marks of ster- 
ling merit. Three volumes of his 
poems are in the possession of the 
public, and he is also the author 
of the following dramas : 

X. Margaret of Anjou. Hist. 

Int. 1777. 

2. The Siege of BertuicL T. 

8vo. 1794. 

3. The fFelch Heiress. C. 8ro. 

1795. 

4. The Peckham Frolic. C. 8vo. 

1799. • ' 

Jbvow, Thomas. This author 

flourished in the reigas of King 
Charles IL and King James II. 
He was an actor and a dancing- 
master, and attained great emi- 
nence in both those professions, 
especially the former, in which 
his general cast was that of low 
comedy. He did not, however, 
long enjoy the sunshine of popu- 
lar applause ; fo^: he was taken off 
in the very prime of life, viz. at 
the age of thirty-six years, on the 



of the Bishop of Leighlin And 
Ferns. However, Captain Jeph- 
son did not distinguish himself so 
much in the House as formerly, 
but irequently gave his silent vote. 
Having applied his mind to dra- 
matic writing, he produced, 

1. Bragdnza. T. Svo. 1775. 

2. The Law ofLomhardy. T. 
8vo. \77Q. 

3. Count of Narbonne. T. Svo. 
1781. 

4. The Hotel. F. Svo. 17S3. 

5. The Campaign. C. O. 1785. 
N. P. 

6. Julia. T. Svo. 1787. 

7. Lwe and War. M. E. 1787. 
-N. P. 

8. Two Strings to your Bow. F. 
Svo. 1791. 

9. The Conspiracy. T. Svo. 
1796. 

Mr. Jephson, Mr. Courtenay, 
the Rev. Mr. Boroughs, and others 
equally well qualified for the task^ 
wrote a collection of essays during 
Lord TowQsfaend's ever-memor- 
able vioerojralty in Ireland, called 
The Bachelor, which completely 
succeeded in putting down, and 
turning into ridicule^ the enemies 
to his government, and enriched 
the world with a collection, which, 
for genuine wit and humour, has 
rarely been equalled, perhaps ne- 
ver excelled. Mr. Jephson also 
published a poem, entitled Roman 
Portraiis, 4to. 1794; and, in the 
same year, a well-meant, well- 
timed, and well-executed satire on 
the French revolution, called The 
Confession of James Baptiste Cou* 
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20th of December 1688, and was wntlett, for privtUe Performaavce 

interred in Hampstead church- caid .Country Amusement. 8vo. 

yard. 1787. 

He wrote one dramatic piece, Johns, William, was the son. 

which even in its original form of Nicholas Johns, of Matherne, 

met with success, but has since in Monmouthshire. He became 

undergone almost as many trans- a chorister of AH Souls College, 

formations as the Brahmins of the Oxford, in Michaelmas Term 1663, 

East Indies fable their deity Vish- at the age of nineteen years, or 

nou to have passed through.. It Is thereabouts, but left the univer- 

entitled sity without a degree. He after- 

The Devil of a Wife. F. 4lo. wards became schoolmaster of 

l6SQ* Evesham, in Worcestershire, where 

JoDRELL, Paul, was second he continued several years \iirith 

son of the Solicitor General to the great approbation. He at last took 

Prince of Wales, and is descended orders, and was Jiving in l6gi 

of a Norfolk family, seated at Bay- minister of a church near.the afore* 

field, near Holt. Mr. Jodrell is said place. He wrote 
M. A. and, we believe, fellow of The Tray tor to himself-, or, 

St. John's College, and has pro- MarCs Heart his greatest Enemy. 

duced two dramatic pieces, viz. Mor. Int. 4to. 16/8. - 

1. A Widow and no Widow. Johnson, . Whether this 

Dr. Piece. 1779 5 8vo. 178O. gentleman is either of those of the 

2. Seeing is leiieving. Dr. Pro- same name hereafter mentioned we 
Terb. Svo. 1786. are unable to say. It is, however,' 

JoDRELL, Sir Richard Paul, subjoined in the Gentleman's Ma- 

Knt. and M. D. , brother of the gazine, May 1735, to a translation 

foregoing, was several years ago of the following play from Voj- 

Physician Extraordinary to the taire, published in that month, viz. 
Nabob of Arcot. He figured or i- Zara, T. Svo. 1735. 
ginally as a classical scholar and Johnson, Charles, . was opi- 

poet, and published Illustrations ginally t)red to the law, and was 

of Euripides, Svo. I781,&c. The a member of the Middle Temple; 

Knight and Friars, an historic but being a great admirer of the 

tale from Heywood'^ VvT^euMm, Muses, and finding in himself .a 

4to. 1785. He afterwards pub- strong propensity to dramatic wrtt- 

lishecl, ing, he quitted the studious labour 

1 . The Persian Heroine. T. 4to. of the one, for the more spirited 
and Svo. 1786. amusements of the other; and» by 

2. Who *s afraid ? F. contracting an intimacy with Mr. 

3. The Boarding' school Miss. C. Wilks, found means, through 

4. One and All. F. that gentleman's interest, to get 

5. The Disguise, C. his plays on the stage without 

6. The Musico. F. much difficulty. Some of them 

7. The Bulse. Dr. Piece. met with very good success 5 and 
The last six are printed in a by being a constant frequenter of 

collection, entitled Select Dramatic those grand rendezvous of the wits 

Pieces, some of which have been of that time. Will's and Button's 

acUd in prwincial Theatres, others Coffee-houses, he, by a polite and 
2 
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modest behaviour, formed so ex- 
tensive an acquaintance and inti- 
macy, as constantly ensured him 
great emoluments on his benefit- 
night ; by which means, being a 
man of economy, he was enabled 
to subsist very genteelly. He at 
iength married a young widow, 
with a tolerable fortune 5 on which 
he set up a tavern in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, but quitted busi* 
ness at his wife's death, and lived 
privately on an easy competence 
which he had saved. He was 
born in 1 679. His first play was 
acted in 1702^ and his latest is 
dated in 1733 -, but he did not die 
till March 11, 1748. As a dra- 
matic writer, he is far from de- 
serving to be placed in the lowest 
class ; for though his plots are 
seldom original, yet he has given 
them so many additions of his own, 
and has clothed the designs of 
others in so pleasing a dress, that 
a great share of the merit they 
possess ought to be attributed to 
him. The language of his come- 
dies, which are greatly superior 
to bis tragedies, is easy, and the 
dialogue natural and sprightly 5 
and one of them, vjz. The Coun^ 
try Lasses, continued, until a few 
years past, on the list of acting 
plays. 

Though he was a man of a very 
inofiensive behaviour in general, 
yet he imprudently, by a few lines 
in the prologue to The Suilaness, 
drew on himself the resentnient of 
Mr. Pope, who has immortalized' 
him in The Dunciad; and in one 
of the notes to the poem is quoted 
from another piece, called The 
Characters of the Times^ the fol- 
lowing account of our author : 

*^ Charles Johnson, fampus for 
^' writing a play every year, and 
'* being at Button's Coffee-house 
f' every day. He had probably 

VOL, I. * 
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*' thrive© better in his vocation, 
*' had he been a small matter 
" leaner j he may be justly called 
*' a martyr to obesity, and be said 
*' to have fallen a victim to the 
" rotundity of his parts." 

We do not repeat this quotation 
by any means with a view to re- 
flect on Mr. Johnson; but thinks 
on the contrary, that it should ra« 
ther turn to his honour ; since that 
man's character must be ^xtremelj 
unexceptionable, on whom his 
enemies can fix no greater impu-« 
tation than the defects of bis per- 
son I but rather to point out hovr 
low resentment may sometimes 
plunge even the most brilliant 
geniuses, when it can lead them 
toencDu;'age scurrility without wit, 
and^mere personal reflection with- 
out even the shadow of humour. 
Neither is the assertion that he 
wrote '* a play every year" a truth ; 
as it will appear, that from the 
first (in 1702) to the last (in 1733) 
he was occupied thirty-one years 
in writing nineteen plays. But 
Pope would sometimes sacrifice 
truth to point. Pope, indeed, has 
aflected to disclaim the. 920/ei on 
The Duncioud 5 in a letter to Aaron 
Hill, he says, '^ I am weary of 
" telling a great truth ; which is, 
*' that I am not the author of 
" them." This is, however, a 
sorry and unmanly excuse; he 
must hiave consented to the writ- 
ing of those notes ; he must have 
read and approved them j and his 
suffering tiiem to make a part of 
his works was giving them the 
most complete sanction. 

The dramatic pieces which this 
author produced, notwithstand- 
ing he appears to have quitted 
writing for the stage for some 
years before his death, are nume- 
rous, and will be seen in thp foU 
lowing list : 

D D 
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1 . Tb GenikmoK CuUy. C. 4to. Mr. JohnioD was elected P. S.A^ 
1703. Aug. 31 , 1 720 ; and in ] 730 com- 

2. fhrhme in her 1fU$, C. 4to. municated an account of the body 
1705. of a pigmy, foond in Pera, inritb 

3. Zaire and Jjherty. T. 4to. 400,000 dollars. 

1709. JoHvsoir» Samuel. This gen- 

4. TAe Force of Friaulsli^. T. Heman, though namesake to tbe 

5. Love m tf Ckesi. F. 4to. next mentioned writer, mast not 
17^0. These two are printed to^ be confounded with him, He ^vaa 
gethpr. the author of the following dra* 

6. The W^(^s Relief } or. The roatic pieces; one of which^ at 
PushaMtTs dare. C. 4to. 1712. the time of its first appearance, 

7. The Suceessjkl Phrate. Play, greatly attracted the notice of tlie ' 
4to. 1713. public, sit. 

6. The Generous Husband; or, 1. Hurhikrumho i or. The Su^ 

TheColfee'hansePo6tidBan.C.4^. pematnral. 8vo. 1729. 

N.D._[1713.1 2. Cheshire Comics. C. 1730, 

9. 7ff« ficftm. T. 12mo. 1714. N.P. 

10. ne Country Lasses; or, 3. The Blazing Comet ^ JTke 
Tie Custom of the Manor. C. Mad Lovers; or. The Beattties of 
12mo. 1713. the Poets. Pby. 8vo. 1732. 

11. The Cohler of Preston. F. 4. Jli A6ae and Merry. C. 
Svo. 1716. 1737. N.P. 

12. TAe&i/laife».T.8T0.1717. 3. ji Fbol made Wise. Op, 

13. The Masquerade. C. 8vo. Com. 1741. N.P. 

N. D. [1719] 6. Sir John Falstaff in Mmt- 

\^ Love in a Forest. C. 8vo. querade. F. 1741. N.P. 

1723. Three of these pieces were re- 

13. The Female Fbrtunetdler. presented at the theatre in the 

C. 8vo. 1726. Haymarket; but the first, in par«t 

16. 7%e Fiilage Opera. 8vo.- ticnlar, took au amazing ran ; 
1729. owing to the whimsical madness 

17. Medea. T. 8vo. 173|. and extravagance w|iich ran 

18. The Epkesian Matron. F. through the whole piece, and its 
1732. author, who himself performed 3 

19. CmBa; or. The Perjured principal character in it called 
Lover. P. 8vo. 1733. Lord Fbme; into which he had 

JoHNBO]r,HEHRT. Thescnames thrown such a mixture of fine 

are put to one translation firom the thoughts and unintelligible fustian, 

French^ The person to whom that no one could possil>Iy under- 

they belpnged, it ts believed, was stand what he was aiming at ; and 

a gentleman of Berkharopstead, ip if at any time this unintelligible- 

Hertfordshire, who, in the early ness was objected to him as 9 fiinlt 

period ofhis life, had resided some in his piece, his constant reply 

fimeatBuenosAjrres, in the service was, that the fault did npt lie in 

of the South Sea Company. He that, l^Qt in the audience, who did 

was a man pf fortune, and died in not take* the proper methckl for 

the year 176O, haying published attaining a knowledge of his mean- 

Ramutus. T. tnoislated irotn I4 ing ; that no one could possibly on- 

Motte. 8vo. 1724. derst^nd an author perfectly, iM^ess 
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cxaTmned his works tn Hie 
same situation and state of mind 
as tiiey were written j and there- 
fore, as he himself never sate down 
to vt^rite without a fiddle in his 
liaod, it was impossible for any 
tx> oomprehend the sense of what 
lie wrote without an instrument 
of the very same kind to quicken 
their understandings. But, In or- 
der in some measure to remedy 
tills deficiency in the audience, he 
used to act his part of Lord Flame 
m a manner equally extravagant 
^w^iththe rest of theafi^ir ; viz. with 
a violin in his hand, which he oc- 
casionally played upon, and some- 
titnes walking in high stilts. His 
dress on tftis occasion was such as 



son 

ous or mischlevoug tmts/aml ai 
it was accompanidd with flights of 
wit and humour that rendered 
him, though an extraordinary^ yet 
far from a disagreeable companion, 
his acquaintance was sought by 
most of the gentlemen of fortutie 
in that country, at w^^ose houteg 
he used to reside alternately for a 
considerable time, in such matmef 
as to render the pursuit of business 
unnecessary to him. Me Hved^ 
long after he quitted writing for 
the stage ; as that original oddHy 
which the world ran mad in ad* 
miration of, only because they did 
not understand it, at length ^evtr 
tiresome, and became as univer- 
sally decried ad at fi^t it had beexk 



lie commonly wore, viz. a suit of universally followed. Hie fol* 
Mack velvet, with a long white lowing humorous anecdote may 



flowing periwig. It is said, that 
Sir Robert Walpole. promoted the 
success of his piece as far as lay in 
liis power, making it serve to di- 
vert the attention of the public 
Irom some state designs of his 
own, which ' were at that time 
ready to be put into execution. 
Soon after the exhibition of this 
-whimsical drama, was formed a 
meeting, called the Hurlothrumbo 
Society. A list of its members 
-tras printed, with a frontispiece 
representing the monster described 
in the first lines of Horace's ^ri 
ofFoiiry. 

Mr. Johnson was a native of Che- 
shire, and Was bred to and follow- 
ed the profession of a dancing- 
master ; -yet, from what has been 
above related, it is apparent that 
he must have been infected with a 



serve to give the reader some 
idea of Mr. Johnson's general 
turn, and unconcerned manner. 
Our author having befen invited 
to pasis some months at the coun* 
try-house of a * gentleman who 
had a great itgard fbr hib> but 
whom he had never visited before^ 
he Accepted the invitation, and 
was for some time treated With the 
utmost hospitality and kindness. 
But at length, having shown in 
some of his expressions and actions 
that wild and unaccountable ex* 
travagance and oddity which runa^ 
through his com^osttion^i the lady 
of the house, who h^p^ed to en^ 
joy but a very indifrerent state of 
health, which rendered her hip^ 
pish and low-spirited, and being 
moreover naturally of a timoron$ 
disposition, began to be extreme!/ 



sttong tincture of insanity 3 . \tf alarmed at his behaviour, and ap« 
eonsequence of which, it is pro- prehensive that at some time ot 



bable, that not many persons 
would be willitig to intrust their 
children in his hands 5 yet, as his 
ixi^dh^ss did qo| take any da^r- 



other he might do thischief eithei^ 
to himself or othisrs. On this she 
tepeatedly remonstrated to her bus* 
band, entreating him. tQ fiod som9 
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uetiis of getting rid of Mr. John- hensions than bdbre 3 and, fear* 
•on. The gentleman, however, ing that he would be as good as 
who was better acquainted with his word, entreated tbe gentleman 
Johnson's manner, and therefore to go back to Mr. Johnson, and 
under no such apprehensions, was beg from her that be would con- 
unwilling to proceed to an act of tinue where he was, or at least 
ao much seeming inhospitality, as favour them wiih his company as 
tbe forbidding his house to a per- often as possible; for that, with all 
son whom he had himself invited his wildness, she had much rather 
to it, and therefore deciined so see hitu alive than dead. 
doing for some time; till at length, Johnson, at his dealb, of which 
on the continued solicitations of we have not discovered the date, 
his ladj, whom he found he could left behind him a tragedy, never 
not make easy on any other terms, printed, entitled 
he commissioned a mutual firiend Pompey the Great, 
to both to break the affair to Mr. of which only ibe two following 
Johnson. This being done with lines occur to memory. Soma 
all the tenderness imaginable, and character in the piece, speaking oi 
the true reason assigns! by way of a sieve made use of in the infernal 
vindication of the gentleman him- regions, says, 
self, Mr. Johnson, with great cool- „ ^nd all the little s< uis 
ness, and a gaiety of temper pecu- *. Diop thiougti the uddle-holcs." 
liar to himself, replied, that he 

was most perfectly persuaded of Mr. A^ a writer he sta nds i n t he same 
*s regard for him, and should predicament as in his personal 
ever retain the most grateful sense of character ^ his works have mad- 
$he civUuies he had received from ness in tbam, but at the same time 
him i that he also mtantained the it is evidently the madness of a 
highest refpect for his laAfi and man of great abilities. In his 
thought it his duty, hy every means Hurlothrumko, more particularly, 
in- his power, to contribute to the there are some beauties, in the 
restoration of her peace of mind midst of numberless absurdities 
(which it appeared that he had been that would do honour even to our 
the innocent cause of dishtrbingj j first-rate geniuses. lu proof of 
that he, therefore, might give her which we shall present our readers 
the strongest assurances from him, with a few quotations from that 
together with his compliments, tha( drama, which may prove by no 
he never would again trouble her means unentertaining; not only as 
^ouse whilst living 5 but, as a testi- specimens of his manner of writ- 
monial of his sincere esteem, she ing, but as they are in themselves 
plight depend on it that, after his truly worth preserving ; and that 
death, tie should consider her as tfii^ the book itself, being extremely 
yeiy first person to whom, on a scarce, and moreover, from the 
visit back to this world, he should general idea formed of it, hardly 
think himself under an obligation tg considered as wonh looliing into, 
pay his respects. This message the greater part of them may 
being delivered to the lady, who, possibly be unacquainted with that 
we have before observed, was of piece. ^Without regard to order^ 
an hypochondriac complexion, therefore, the foJJoMring sentiment^ 
threw her into still greater appre-r are selected from it. 
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•' Pride is the serpent's egg, 
" laid Id the hearts of all, bat 
'* hatched by none but fools." 

*' ConsGience is an intellectual 
*' canl that covers ihe heart, up- 
" on which all the faculties sport 
" in terror, like boys that dance 
" upon the ice.** 

'* You are the most covetous 
" man in the universe ; you give 
" what you have away to the poor, 
*' that you may enjoy it all your- 
" self 5 and when your time is to 
" die, you *ll not leave a farthing 
" behind you to fling away." 

" He that lives in pleasure runs 
*' up a score, ^nd he that is af- 
" fltcted is paying debts.** 

*' A coquet is a whore in the 
" soul, a harlot for the devil." 

" Oh ! who shall deliver me 
^' from the contagion of mortals ! 
Of my lambis, that innocently 
spott all round me, of them I 
will - learn humility, and depise 
your arrogance: my dog,^ that 
'' scouts upon the plain, I will 
*' compare hlra with you, and blush 
" for you. He loves more, and is 
constant, a fervent friend^ will 
fight till death for. his master, 
rises not up against him when he 
*' smites him 3 he is grateful, he 
'' flatters not, and to your shame 
" has more compassion ; for with 
" his tongue he will heal the wound , 
" of the oppressed. Ye rationals, 
*' learn of brates> they teach me to 
'* abhor mankind.*' 

Sementory's sentiments of hap^ 
pioess in love are ingenious. ** Of 
'' all happiness (says she) that is the 
" most sweet, that is ihe nearest to 
us i riches He in the purse, love 
in the heart ; never marry for 
" honout or title *, fame is always 
" at a distance ; the man I love is 
"near. What is fame? A word j 
*' that word is wind> the humaaing 
'' of a bee; .bnt when I sleep by 
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'' the man I love> no iwrind catt 
*' com6 to me.** 

The scene between Urbandenny 
and Puny the miser, contains the 
following very just remarks on 
avarice and upstart gentility. The 
miser is in alarm on -a rebellioa 
being raised in the city, and ex- 
claims to himself thus : '' Oh I 
^' these rogues are coming, they'll 
*' rob me, take my plate, and break 
" my windows 5 1 sweet hea* 
" ven,forgive me all my ill-dreamt 
*' visionary lewdness^ If they 
'* come, I shall never purchase 
" Kemp's estate, and buy a coat 
**, of arms and a patent for my son. 
Enter Urbandenny. 
" Urban. So, Old Gaddecar, 
*'. you're at prayers; cry aloud, 
'' thy deity is deaf, with your 
*' squinting soul that kens both 
*' earth and heaven j fling your 
bags into the elements,, then 
will you look straight upright. 
Begone, what hast thou to do in 
** this world ? what dost thou' 
" mean } . .: * 

** Puny. I mean to be the root 
" of a family. 

** Urlan. If the rjM>t be avarice, 
" what will the body, branche)»> 
" leaves, and fruit be ? twen^ 
" generations must pass away b€^ 
" fore thy seed can be refined so 
/' ^r as to produce a gentleman. 

" Puny. Is not gold a gentle^ 
^' man ; a person of quality ?«»- 
*' What makes a gentleman ? 

^' Urban. Education, honqur>and 
*\ generosity ; add to a fine gentle* 
'* man, love, resolution, taste : a 
*' person of quality^ has all these 
f perfections, and is discerning-) 
'* with a sublime thirst in the soul| 
'* a lodging to reward merit 5 fer- 
"" vent to derve the meanest, and 
" punctual to his word ; his blood 
'< is double and treble refined; he's 
''full of heaven; a sun-fire; « 
DD3 
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** light that qiKBiicket all the flame '^ laeae wtmU m tcaAiog ft»r trf-* 

" of natore. *' flea» tiH it rakes their inextin* 

^' Ftmg. Oannot a new^horn " gaithafale rage to log^gerfaeaclB.*' 
" gfnrteman have all these per- Oi the ptesent occasion, ho^w* 

'^fectioiiB? ever. Blr. Baker, die oripiml 

" rMaii.No; your upstarts are oompiler of this work, was mij^ 

^' hoge and tall, ooovene with a taken. The bst speech he has 

^f prince of the air, and their c|iioted can boast of little orig^na- 

^'nostrils are full of the devil." Ihjr or invention ; being only a 

Dologodelmo's corse on Horlo* oopf from Epistemon's Fisiam of 

thrmnbo is perhaps equal to any Heit and ike Ehfwm Fields, mtdtk 

ihingofthetindinoDrownorany the vanoas fKcapaiimu of wtany 

<ther language* It is as follows : greai personages there, in the ses- 

" May Heaven pour down upon cood book and thirtieth chapter of 

«' him the bitter blessinff, the honey Rabelais's History of Famtagruett 
^ corse, the gilded piU that satis- Jomsoir, Samitbl. Thia ex- 

^ iies desire and infects the mind } eellent writer, who is no leaa the 

^ give him riches, and make him glory of the pnsent age and na- 

^^ love them ; then will be be ab- tion, than he will be the admira^ 

^ horred of men, the spirits, the tion of all sucoeednig onasy waa 

*'angeb, and the gods; may a the aonofa bookseller at LitchlieJd> 

«' prood sign appear in his hce, in the county of Staflbrd, w fc ei V ^ 

<* that he may be a tavern for he wjisbom, September 18, ITOp. 

^ devils to riot and banquet in i let Ht was -entered of Psmbroke Col- 

^ hiffl pamper nature^ feed high lege, Otibcd, on the 29th Octeber ' 

«« to destroy his taste, so blind dl 1738; but left the oniverBity in 

^ the beantiies cf the mind j then 178I, without taking any^dqgiee; 

«« will his hungry pleasure devour and as his fiither, wm> dhed in the 

«' up all tte alsiiiVjreasnip of his month of December of that year, 

" sodT^ had aoffered gieat miafortunea in 

We shall dose this set of quota- trad^ he was driven out a.com- 

tions with part of a speech of Lord mooer of nature, having not only 

Flame's, which,being the most ex- a prolieasian, hot the means of 

travagant character in the whole subsistence, to seek. At kngth, 

piece, will show how much on- in Blarch 1783, he accepted an 

ginalily and inventive imaginatioh invitation to the ofice of under- 

this writer possessed, even in his master of a froe^^ohool at Market 

wildest flights. It is part of a de- Bosworth, in Leicestershire} but 

scription of the next world, where, not knowing, as he said, whether 

alter he has given some general it was not more disagreeable for 

account ofthe state of spirits there, him to teach, than for boys to 

he thus proceeds : leara the grammar rules, and being 

" Queen Elisabeth is in her hut likewise disgusted at the treatment 

** selling of fry'd fritters ; Pompey which he recdved from the patron 

'* and Alexand^er carry charcoal to of the school, he relinquished it in 

'« feed her flies ; the Great Mogul, a few months. Being tbns again 

'* the Czar, the grim Bashaw, the without any fixed employment^ 

»' Emperor, the Grand Tbrk, and and with very little money in his 

*' Casar, are scrambling for the pocket, he translated Lobo*s ybg" 

^jdiops of the pan j and, asthey ^e la Abystwia, fox tba trifling 
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tarn, it 1$ ssdd, of fiye gnineai, be coDti^dted a very d(^ /HeD4A 

which he received froca a book- ship; and such were their extreme 

seller in fiirmingbaQi : this was necessities^ that thej often wan* 

the fir^ attempt which be made dered whole nights in the streets, 

to procure assistance by means of for want of money to procare 

his pen, and it must have held them a lodging. In 1744 he pub- 

iorth very little encouragement to Hshed the life, of his unfortunate 

his commencing author by pro- companion; a work which, had 



fession. 

in 1735, being then in his 26th 
year, be married Mrs. Porter, a 
mercer's widow in Birmingham ; 
whose i^e was almost doulHe his, 
who had never been very captiva- 
ting, and whose fortune amounted 
to hardly 800/. — He now set up 
a private academy, near his native 
d^ ; but this undertaking did not 
sQcceed ; be kepthis academy only 
ayearandahalO daring which time 
be wrote a great part of his tragedy 
€f Irene; wbichbeingread.toaMr. 
Walmsley, register of the preroga- 
tive court of Litchfield, he thought 

10 highly of Johnson's abilities, that Arts, this attempt seems to have 
he iadvised him to finish it, and been frustrated. Having con- 



he never written any thing else, 
would have placed him very high 
in the rank of authors. 

At London again our author ap- 
pears to have met with disappoint-^ 
ments which disgusted him with 
the town ; for, in August 1737, 
we find him desirous of returning 
again into his native country^ to 
take upon himself the office of 
master of a charity-school in his 
neighbourhood, then vacant^ the 
salary of which was sixty pounds 
a yean But the statutes of the 
school requiring the person who 
should be elected to be a Master of 



produce it on the stage. Flattered, 
it may be supposed, with these en- 
comiums, be set out some rime in 
the year 1737 with his pupil David 
Garrlck for London, leaving Mrs. 
Johnson to take care of the house, 
andthe wreck of her ibrtune. 

How he spent his time upon his 
first coming toXondpn is not parti- 
cularly known 3 his tragedy was re- 
iiMed by the.a^nagers of that day ; 
and for some y^ars The Gentleman's 
Magazine seems to have, been his 
principal resource for employment 
BQd support. Mr$. Johnson, who 
went to London soon.afl^r her hujs- 
baQd>,oow lived son^etimes in qi^e 
place, and sometimes in another : 
^t Johnson himself was ofteuer.to 
be found at St. John's Qate, where 
The Gentleman's Magazine was 
published, thanjn his own.lodg- 
^&' It was there he became, ac- 



ceived the design of one of the 
noblest and most useful, though at 
the same time the most laborious 
works that could be possibly un** 
dertaken, viz. a complete Gram- 
mar and Dictionary of our hither* 
.to unsettled language ; he dreyt 
up a plan of the said design,, in a 
letter to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Chesterfield} which, being 
published, gave the strongest proofs 
m its own composition, to how 
great a degree of grammatical per- 
fection and classical elegance tl^e 
English tongue was capable of be- 
ing brought. The execution of 
this plan cost him the labour of 
many years ; but the manner in 
which it was at last es^ecuted made 
ample amends for all the expecta^ 
tions of the public, in regard tp it, 
for so long a tiine $ and thet^jio* 
nours paid hi(n on the occasion ot 



&^u»te4 with Savage, vrUh whom lU i^ublicatlpn by several ^ ^ 
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foreign academies, particularly by Dame of Javenal shall be reinecxi- 
the Academia deila Crusca, leave bered> this gentleman's improved 
all encomiam on thejvork in this imitations of him, in his two satire^, 
place entirely superfluous. Da- entitled London and The Vanity f>f 
ring some intervals of recess, ne- Human Wishes, tnxxslhe read ^iritli 
cessary to the fatigue of this stu- delight. . His imagination \^'as 
pendous undertaking, Mr. Johnson ama zingl^ext^iD si ve, and b is know - 
published London, a poem, and ledge of men i!hd..manners un- 
many other pieces, which are ex- bounded; as mny be plainly traced 
cqllent in their kind: among which in his Eastern stories in ^he Ham^ 
Thf Bambler, a series of periodi- hler, in which I^e has not only sup- 
car^skays, which came out twice ported to the utmost the sublimity 
a weSk for two years successively, of the Eastern manner of e^prea- 
stood n^ the foregaost rank. In sion, but even greatly excelled any 
the coursiSL^of so £^eat a number of of the oriental writers in the fer- 
these pap^h. as this long period tility of his invention^ the conduct 
demanded, *t}iose which the un* of his plots, and the justice and 
dertaker of them was favoured strength of his sentiments. His 
withby others, were inconsiderable; capital work of that kind, bow- 
and ye^t, on the Vhole, the pro- ever, is a novel, entitled Rasselas, 
duct of this single, genius, thus Pmce^^^y^jiiita, too well known 
perpetually employed, proved at and universally read to need any 
least equal, if not superior, to comment here, and in which, as 
that of the club of fii^t-rate wits he does at present, so he probably 
who were concerned m those ce- ever will, stand without an equaL 
lebrated works The Spectator and Our author indeed was fprmed 
Tatler. Dr. Johnson*8 style in to sustain the character of am ex- 
prose is nervous and classically alted moralist 5 and never was 
correct ; in verse his numbers are known to' descend from himself 
harmonious and masical, yet bold till he became a political writer, 
and poignant, and on the whole When talents designed for the sup- 
approach nearer to Mr. Pope's port of relieion and truth are pro- 
manner of versifipation than those stituted to the defence of royal and 
of any other writer j and though ministerial errors, who is not ready 
he has favoured the world with to exclaim with Pistol— Ti^ did 
but little in absolute verse (for all the sun on dunghill shine ! 
his prose is poetry) J yet that little. On the 14th of March 1752,. 
like diamonds of the first water, * The i2am^Zer was terminated j and 
will ever be held in the highest on the i7th of the same moritb hii 
estimation ; while gems of larger wife died, whom he lamented as 
bulk, with less intrinsic worth,, long as he lived. Soon after 
are scarcely looked upon. When The Rambler wa? concluded. Dr. 
Mr. Pope had read his London, Hawkesworth projected The Ad* 
and received no satisfactory answer v^/urer, upon a similar plan; and 
to repeated inquiries concerning the papers with the signatar6 % 
its author, his observation was, whicit are confessedly the most 
" It cannot belong before mycu- splendid in the whole collectioD, 
^'riosity will be gratified; the are now known to have been thb ' 
'^jivriter of this poem will soon be 'prodgCfion of Johnson, ^ho re- 
'^IJSSerri,** In shorty wl^ite^lhe ceiv^'for each the sux^ of two 
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guineas. On the 15th of April 'Boswell^ some 6f the Hebrides, ot 
U^^i ^e began a new periodical western islands of Scotland, and 
paper, entitled The Idler, which published an account of his jour- 
came out every Saturday, in a ney, in a volume which offended 
weekly newspaper, and was con- many persons, by the violent at- 
tiuued till the 5th of April 176O. tack which it made on theauthen- 
In January I759> his mother died, ticity of the poems attributed to 
at the great age of 90 ; soon after- Ossian. In 1774 he addressed a 
wards he wrole his Rasselas, Prince pamphlet to the electors of Great 
of Abyssinia, that with the profits Britain, entitled The Patriot, In 
he might defray the expense of his 177^ he published Taxation no 
mother's funeral. Tyranny ; in answer to the reso- 
Having been, early in 1/62, re- lutions and address of the Ameri- 
presented to the King as a very can Congress. In 1765 Trinity 
.learned man without any certain College, Dublin, had created him 
provision. His Majesty was pleased XL. D. by diploma', and he now 
to grant him a pension of three received the same honour from 
hundred pounds a year ; which, if the university of Oxford. In 1 77 7 
it diminished his distress, increas- he was induced to exercise that 
ed his indolence ; for he constant- humanity, which in him was obe* 
ly avowed that he had no other dient to every call : Dr. William 
motive for writing than to gain Dodd, a clergyman under sentence 
money* Solitude indeed was his ofdeathforforgery, found means to 
aversion } and in order to avoid it interest Johnson in his behalf, and 
as much as possible. Sir Joshua procured from him two of the most 
Reynolds and he instituted, in energetic compositions of the kind 
1764, a club which existed long ever seen 3 the one, a petition from 
without a name, but was after- himself to the King ; the other, a 
wards known by the title of the like address from his wife to the 
Literary Chh, It consisted of Queen : these petitions failed of 
some of the most enlightened men success. 

of the age, who met once every His last undertaking. The Lives 

week, at seveh o'clock, at the q/*/^e Po^/j, would alone have been 

Turk's Head, in Gerard Street, sufficient to immortalize his name 

Soho. among his countrymen. The ex» 

\ In 1765 Johnson was intro- cellence of this work is powerful 

doced into the family of the famous enough to extinguish even the ia« 

brewer, Mr. Thrale^ and in Oc- dignation which his political tenets 

tobcr of this year he published his (so frequently incorporated with his 

edition of Shakspeare. In 1767 critical remarks) may sometimes 

he was honoured by a private con- have excited in those of ap oppo- 

ver&ation with the King 5 and two site way of thinking, 
years afterwards, upon the esta- About the middle of June 1783, 

blishment of the Royal Academy, his constitution sustained a severer 

was nominated Professor of A"- shock than it had ever before felt, 

dent Literature^ an office merely by a stroke of the palsy, so sudden 

honorary, and conferred on him and so violent, that it rendered 

at the recommendation of his him for a short time speechless, 

friend the president. As usual, his recourse under thU 

In 1773 he visited, ' with Mr. auction was to piety ) he tried to 
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repeat the Lord's Prayer first in 
English, then in Latin, and after- 
wards in Greek; but succeeded 
only in the last attempt. From 
this alarming attack he recov^ered 
with wonderfiil quickness, but it 
left behind it some presages of an 
hydropic affection; and he was 
soon afterwards seized with a spas- 
modic asthma of such violence, 
that he was confined to the house 
in great pain; while his dropsy 
increased, notwithstanding all the 
efibrts of the most distinguished 

Ehysicians in London and £din- 
urgh : he had, however, such an 
interval of ease as enabled him, in 
the sunnner of 1784> to visit his 
friends at Litchfield, Oxford, and 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire. 

His constant dread of death was 
so great, that it astonished all who 
had access to know the piety of his 
inind and the virtues of his life. 
This, however, was the case ovlj 
while death was approaching from 
some distance. From the time he 
was certain it was near, all his 
fears were calmed; and he died 
on the 13 th of December 1784, 
full of resignation, strengthened 
by fiiith, and joyful in hope. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey 
on the 20th. 

Dr. Johnson wrote only one 
•dramatic piece, the success of 
which was not equal to its merit ; 
owing entirely to his having too 
strictly adhered to the Aristotelian 
rules of the drama to render his 
piece agreeable to the taste of our 
theatrical audiences, who look for 
little more than plot and incident, 
without paying any great r^rd 
either to character, language, or 
sentiment; it was performed at 
Drury LaneTheatre, an/d is entitled, 

Irene, Trag. 8vo. 1749. 

It would, however, be the 
highest injustice^ ^ter bestowing 



these undeniable eqcomiams on 
his genius, were we not to observe^ 
that nothing but that genias codld 
possibly exceed the extent of bis 
erudition ; and it would be addio^ 
a greater injury to his still more 
valuable qualities, were we to stop 
here; since, together with tlie 
ablest head, he seems to have beeo 
possessed of the very best heart. 
Every line, every sentiment, that 
issued from his pen, tended to the 
great centre of all his views, the 
promotion of virtue, religion, and 
humanity; nor were his actions 
less pointed toward the same great 
end. Benevolence, charity, and 
piety, were the roost striking lea-> 
tures in his character ; and while 
his writings point out to us what a 
good man ought to be, his own 
conduct set us an example of what 
he is. 

JoHvsTOKB, James, a major 
in the army, we believe, who 
produced 

The DishoHded Offker. C. Svo. 
1786. 

JoNBS, Hekrt. This author 
was a native of Ireland, being bom 
at Drogheda, in the county of 
Meath, in that kingdom. He was 
bred a bricklayer ; but, having a 
natui^ inclination for the Muses, 
pursued his devotions to them 
even during the labours of his 
mere mechanical avocations, and 
composing a line of brick and a 
line of verse alternately, his walls 
^d poems rose in growth toge* 
ther; but which ofhis labours will 
be most durable, time alone must 
determine. His turn, as is most 
generally the case with mean poets, 
or bards of humble origin^ was 
pan^^yric. This procured him 
some friends ; and, in the year 1^45, 
when the Earl of Chesterfield went 
over to Frelstad as Lord Lieutenant, 
Mr. Joacs was recommieoded to the 
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notice of tlrnt nobleman^ vbo was 
not more remarkable for his own 
shining taleots and b)-ilUaDcy of 
paii9> t)ian for his zealous aad 
geaerQua patronage of genius in 
whatever person or whatever rank 
be naight chance to meet with it. 
His Excellency^ delighted with the 
discovery o( this mechanic Muae> 
not only favoured him with his own 
aotice and generous munificence^ 
bat also thought proper to trans- 
plant this opening flower into a 
warmer and more diriving climate. 
He.broqght him with him to £i^* 
land> recommended him to many 
of the nobility there> and not only 
by his influence and interest pro- 
cared him a large subscripUoii for 
the publwhing a oollection of Us 
poems> but it is said even tooik on 
hifoself the alt^ratien and correc- 
tion of bis tragedy, and also the 
cue of provailii^ on the mana.- 
geia of Covent Garden Theatre to 
bring it on the stage. This npble- 
fnan also recommended him in the 
wamaest manner to the late Mr. 
Colley Cibbctr> whose flrieudly and 
humane disposition induqedbim to 
show him a thousand acts of friend- 
ship; and even made strong eflbrtSj 
by his interest at courts to have 
sficurod to htm the snccession of 
tiie laurel after his death. 

With these flivourable prospects^ 
it might have been expected that 
idr. Jones wocdd have passed 
thmngh life with so-much decency 
as to l^ve ensured his own happi- 
ness, and done credit to the par- 
tiality of his friends ; but this was 
mt the ease.. *' His temper/' says 
ene who seems to haveknown him, 
^ was, in consequence of the do- 
- ''-minion of his paseiioiis, uncertain 
^ and capricious ; easily engaged, 
" and easify 4isgusted : and as epo- 
^' noray was a virtue which could 
'^n^ver be tak^ into his cata- 



''kjgue, be appeared to think 
<f himself born rather to be sup* 
'' ported by others, than under a 
" doty to secure to himself the 
''profits which his writings and 
" the munificence of his patrons 
" from time to time aflbrded.*' 
^ After experiencing many re- 
verses of fortune, which an over- 
bearing spirit and an imprudence 
in regard to pecuniary concerns 
consequently drew on him, be died ' 
in great wa^t, in April 1770, in a 
garret belonging to the master of 
the Bedford Cofiee-house, by wbo^ 
charity he had b^n some time 
supported ; leaving an example toi 
those of superior capacities and 
attainaoents, who, despising the 
common maxims of life, often 
fe^ the waat of not pursuing 
thena when it is too late. 

Of the play of Mr. Jones's, 
which, we baye before mentioned, 
the title is. 

The Bari of Essex. T. 8vo. 1753. 
Our opinion of Mr. Jones*s merit 
as a dramatic writer may be seen 
in our account of this play in the 
second volume of the present work* 
His poetical worth in his other 
writings was certainly not in itself 
contemptible, yet was far from 
bdng of the first-rate kind. In 
short, it was pretty nearly on a par 
with that of another, rustic-bred 
bard of the last century, to whom 
the royal favour having given a 
sanction, it became a fashion to 
admire his writings ; though the 
greatest value that either that gen- 
tleman's poems, or those of our 
author, possessed to call them into 
notice, above hundreds of the 
humbler inhabitants of Parnassus, 
was their being produced by ge- 
niXises entirely uncuUivatedj so 
that the wonder was not, how men 
of a poetical turn should produce 
such verses as theirs, but bow 
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anjirenetat allilioiiklbethe];lro- Joves, Sir WtLLfAM, Kiat* 
dace of a tbatcher or a bricklayer, was fioo- of Mr. William Jones, 
[Mr. Baker seems here to have an eminent maiberoatician, co€*» 
Ibrgotteti, that Ben Jonson was a temporary with Nefv.too^ an<l Mras 
bn^faer of the trowel.] bom in London, !^pt. 28, l^^i?. 

He also left a tragedy onfinisb- In \764» after a preriotis eda<2tf- 
cd, called tion at Harrow, he was entered of 

The Cave of lira ; University College, Oxford, m9 bere^ 

ndiich falling into the hands of to classical parsitits, he added tlie 
Dr. Hifleman, he enlarged it to study of the 'Persic and Arabic 
§."9^ acts, and brought it oat nnder languages ; also the Spanish « I ra- 
the title of liau, and Poirtugoese. At tbe ag^ 

The Heroine of the Cave. of nineteen he t)ecame tutor to 

It is believed, that another play of Lord Althorpe, now Earl Speooer ; 
bis remains in MS. called and daring bis residence at IVim- 

Harold. T. bledoo, in that noble family, be 

JoNBs, Henrt, a shoemaker, read the greater part of the Old 
who wrote Testament in Hebrew. In 176>p 

Lucy. D. P. or Masqne. 8vo. he made the tear of France ; atnl 
"N. D. aboat the same time undertook, 

JoNSS, Capt. JfiVKiN. This at the request of the King of I>eo- 
fnentleman is the author of a dra- mark, to translate The History of 
datic piece, entided Nadir Shah from Persian into 

The PhUanikro^t. P. 8vo. French. In 1770 he entered on 
1801. the study Qf the law at tbe Tern- 

Capt. Jones was also author of pie ; but continued his application 
Pros and Cons for Cupid and Hy- to oriental learning and general 
wuni Hohhy Horses; and a novel literature. In 1774 he published 
in 4 volumes, called Unfortunaie h\&Commentar%esonAaatu: Poetry, 
Amours ; with Biograpfdc Sketches dedicated to the university of Ox- 
nf some noted and eccentric Cha- fonL In 1779 appeared his trans- 
racters, &c. lation of the Speeches of Iseeui, 

JoHBS, JoHK. Of this author from the Greek, with notes ; and 
we find no further mention than the year following. An Inquiry 
that be lived in the reign of into the legal Mode of suppressing 
Charles I. and wrote one very in- Riots, occasioned by the disgrace- 
difierent play, entided ful scenes wjiich happened that 

Adrastcu T. C. 4to. l635. 3rear in tbe metropolis. In 1793 

JoMBs, LivDBsius. A person he obtained the appointment of a 
of this name published Judge of the supreme court at 

The Authors. Dr. Sat* Svo. Calcutta 3 a situation which had 
1755. been the object of his anxious 

JoNBs, T. Of this gentleman wishes. Hie honour of knight- 
we only know that he is author of, hood was on this occasion con- 

1 . Phantoms. F. . Svo. 1803. ferred on him ; and he soon after 

2. Conjmed in Vain. F. 8vo. married Anna- Maria Shipley, 
1S05. daughter of the Bishop of St. 

We believe, however, that b^ Asaph. In April of that year he 

was not tbe embarked icx India, and on the 

JovEs, T/ who wrote Toyage prelected the establishment 
The Sons. T. Svo. I8O9. 
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cf a society in Bengal^ for the And the improvement of his mini, 

purpose of illustrating oriental an- ^. R«'gned it calmly, 

r. '.. t ... .^^ nn.^ „^ Givmg clory to hw Creator, 

tiquities and literature. ITie vo- ^ .^g.^g ^ ^ ^^^ 

laaies of its transactions are mes- ^nd good-will to all his creatures, 

timable, and are enriched by se- On the — day of — , 

▼eral valuable productions from In the year of our blessed Redeemer — , 

his pen. As Judge, he was inde- He owes his station in the pre^ 

£itigable and impartial. He studied sent work to the following piece: 

the native laws of the country, and SacontalcL An Indian Drama, 

became so versed in the Sanscrit 4to. 1790. 

jod the codes of the Brahmins, as Jonson, Benjamin, one of 
to gain the admiration of the most the most considerable dramatic 
learned ipen in that country. This poets of the seventeenth cen- 
excellent man died in India April tury, whether /we consider the 
27» 1794. His works were col- number or the merit of his pro- 
jected and published in 6 vols. 4to. ductions, was bom at Westroin- 
^7997 and his Ufe^ written by Sir ster June 11, 1574, and was edu- 
John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) in cated at the public school there* 
J vol. 4to. in 1804. A beautiful under the great Camden. Hewai 
monnment has been erected to his descended firom a Scots family; 
memory in St. Paul's cathedral by and his father, who lost his estate 
the £ast India Company. under Queen Mary, dying before 
Unlike many other eminent li- our poet was born, and his mother 
terary characters of tlie age, Sir marrying a bricklayer for her se- 
William was a sincere and pious cond husband, Ben was taken from 
Christian; instead of labouring, school to work at his father-in- 
by his writings, to propagate the law's trade. Not being captivated 
doctrines of infidelity, as has been with this employment, he went 
a favourite practice with some into the Low Countries, and dis- 
modem philosophers of reputation, tinguished himself in a military 
he was desirous to lend the Scrip- capacity. 

tures his utmost support ; and, in On his return to England he 

one of his latest annual discourses entered himself at St. John's Cd- 

to the Asiatic Society, he has done lege, Cambridge j but how long 

inore to give validity to the Mosaic he continued there we are not in- 

history of the creation than the formed. On his quitting the uni- 

researches of any contemporary versity he applied to the stage for 

writer. The following epitaph, a maintenance, and became a 

written by and for himself, is member of an obscure company, 
eqtially admirable for its truth and which performed at the Cuitaio 

its elegance : in Shoreditch. At the same time 

Hcie was deposited be turned his thoughts to compo- 

The monal part of a man -jj but is generally supposed 

Who feared COD, but not death 5 ^ u il * ' c\ *.*^u« 

ABd maintained independence, ^j) have been unsuccessfiil m hu 

But sought not riches ; first attempts. His performances 

Who thou|;bt none below htm as an actor met with little more 

But the base and unjust ; applause j and, to complete his 
Koneabove him but the wise and virtuou*; misery, he had the misfortune in 

'^^o\cv^^s^^J^^^f'^'^''^> a duel to kill his opponent, for 
Apd having devoted bis life »;heir service, which he was committed to prison j 
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but how long he remained there, '' sent me ten guineas^ because X 

or by what methods he obtained '' am poor, and live in an alley : 

his liberty, we have no accoont. '* go and tell him that his soul lives 

It was, however, while in custody " in an alky.*' 

for this offence that he was made a In justice, however, to tbe me- 

oonvert to the church of Rome, in mory of Charles, it should be ob- 

whose communion he steadily per- served, that this story was proba- 

•isted for txi'elve years. bly formed from the cynical ness of 

It is supposed, that about this Ben Jonson*s temper, rather than 

time he became acquainted with from any real fact -, as it is certain 

Shakspearo} who, according to that the King once bestowed a 

tradition, assisted him in some of bounty of one hundred pounds isn 

his dramatic attempts, and con* him, which is acknowledged in an 

siderably promoted his interest, epigram written on the occasion, 

fhoogb he could not hy means of He died of the palsy Aug. 16, 

It secure himself from thevirulence 1637, aged 63 years, and was bu- 

Of our author's pen. For many ried in Westminster Abbey, 

years from this period, Ben pro- His dramatic compositions are 

duced some piece annually, for th€ very numerous, and arc here set 

most part with applause, and esta- down according to the times id 

blished his reputation with the which they were originally per- 

pfublic as one of the supports of formed : 

the English stage. 1 . Every Man in his Humour, 

In 16I3 he was in France; but C. 1598. 4to. i()01. 

f!he^ occasion of his going, and the 2. Every Man out of fus Humour. 

&Ay he made, are alike uncertain. C. S. 1599. 4to. 16OO. 

In 1619 he went io Oxford, re- 3. Cynthia s Revels i or. The 

aided some time at Cbristchurch Fountain 0/ Self-love. C. S. I6OO. 

College, and in July I619 was 4to. 

created M. A. in a fbll house of 4. Poetaster ; or. His Arraign' 

convocation. On the death of ment, C. S. I6OI. 4to. 1602. 

Samuel Daniel, in October, tbe 5. Sefanus, his FalL T. l603. 

isame year, he succeeded to the 4to. 1605. 

vacant laurel j the salary of which 6. Part of King James's Enters 

was then one hundred marks per tainment in passing to his Corona- 

Annum ; but on our author's ap- tion, l603. 4to. 

plication in 1630, it was aug- J . A particular Entertainment (^ 

roented to the ftinual sum of one the Queen and Prince at Althorpe, 

hundred pounds and a tierce of 25 June l603. 4to. 

Spanish wine. 8. A private Entertainment ofth& 

As we do not find Jonson's eco- King and Queen, on May-day in the^ 

domical virtues any where record- Morning, at Sir William Cornwall 

ed, it is the less to be wondered Us's House at Highgate. l604. 

it, that quickly after we learn that 9. Folpfme-, or. The Fox, C. 

he was ver>' poor and sick, lodg- 1605. 

ing in an obscure alley ; on which 10. The QueeiCs Masque of Black-' 

Occasion it was, that King Charles, ness. 1605. 

being prevailed on in his favour, i I. The Entertainment of the iwo 

sent him ten guineas ; which Ben Kin^s of Great Briiain and Dtn-^ 

receiving, said, " His Majesty has marh^ at Theolaldsj^ July 24, Ift)^. 
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Fd. HymencBd', ox. The Sokmni" k BaroH ie Twr, f4^iossador £«• 

ties of a Masque and Barriers at triu^dinixhf frtnk the French King, 

Court, on the Marriage of the Earl Fel. 22, I617. 

of Essex and Lady Frances, second 33. The Fiskn of beUght. M» 

Daughter to the Earl of Suffolk, I617. 

I6O0. 4to. S4, Pleasure reconciled to f^rtue, 

13. An Entertainment tf King M. I619. 

James and (fueen Ann^ at Theo* 35. For the Honour of Urates » 

halds^ 2^ of May 1(50?. M. N. D. 

14* The Queen's Masque qf 
Beauty, presented at W'hitehaU on 



the Sunday Night after Twelfth- 
nighi. idos. 

15. A Masque with NuptialSongs 
at lAxrd yiscount Haddington's Mar- 
ttage at Courts on Shrove Tuesday 
at Night, I^Od. 

16. The Masque of Queenes, 
eelebrated at Whitehall, Fel. 2, 
1609. 

17. Eficwne; or. The Silent 
fFoman. C. 1^9. 4to. 

18. The Case is altered. C. 1^. 
[This bad been acted before 

^599.3 

19. The Speeches at PrinceHenry^s 
Barriers. N. D. 

TO. Oberon the Fairy Prince, M. 

N.D. 

21. The Akhy mist. C. 16IO/ 
4to. 

29. Lovefreedfrom Ignorance and 
FoUy. M. N.D. 

23, Love restored. M. N. D* 
. 124. A Challenge at Tift at a Mar^ 
tiagt. M. N. D. 

2^. Catiline^ his Conspiracy. T. 
1^11. 4 to. 

26. The Iris]^ Masque at Court* 
N.D. 

27. Mercury pindicated from the 
Alchemists at Court. M . N. D« 

28. Btkrthohtfiew Fair. C. l6|4. 

29. fib Golden Age restored. M. 
1615. 

30. Christmas, hisMi^que. I616. 
81. Thfi Qeffil is an Ass. C. 

i6l& 

d2. 4(f JSta$que at f^ori Haye*s, 
pr ike EttiertaxT^ent of J^gnsieur 



36. News from the new P^orld 
discovered in the Moon. M. 1520. 

37. The metamorphosed Gipsies. 
M. l(%2t. 

38. The Masque of Augurs, with 
the several Anti-masques presented 
on Twelfth-night, 1021. 

39. Time vindicated to hiwsejf 
itnd to his Honours \ M. presented 
Twe^h-night, 1623. 

40. Neptune's Triumph for the 
Return of Albion) M. presented on 
Twelfth-night, 1624. 

41 . Pan s Anniversary ; or. The 
Shepherd^s Hofyday. M. 1625. 

42. The Staple of News. C. l625. 

43. The Masque of Owls at ife- 
nelworth, 162/6. 

44. The Fortunate Isles, and their 
Vhion. M. 1626. 

45. The New Inn -, or. The Light 
Heart. C. I629. 8vo. 1631. 

46. Lovers Triumph through Cat^. 
UpoUs. M. 1630. I 

47.Chloridia', or. Rites to Chlo* 
ris and her Nymphs. M. 1630. 

48. The King's Entertainment at 
Welheck, in Nottinghamshire, at his 
going to Scotland, ri633. 

49- Love's IVelcome : The King 
and Queen's Entertainment at Bot* 
sover^ at the Earl of Newcastle's, 
the %Qth of July 1634. 

40. Magnettck Lady; or, Hu» 
mours reconciled. C. 

51. A TaleqfaTuh. C. 

52. The Sad Shepherd; or, A 
Talp of Robin Hood. Past. Uq« 
finished* 

5^. Mortimefs Fall. % Va* 
finished. 
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The last Ibor were origipaUji in 
the folio editicxb of Beo Jonsoo't 
Works, 1640. 

Ben JoDson published part of 
his Works in folio 1616. 

Another volome in folio, 1631. 

Another edition of the whole in 
folio 16Q(2, with a portrait, laure- 
ated. 

An edition in six volumes, Sto. 
1716, with engravings. 

An edition by Mr. Whallej, in 
seven volumes^ Svo. 1756. 

Besides the pieces above men- 
tioned, Ben Jonson joined wkh 
Chapman and Marston in 

Eastward Hoe. C. 1605. 
and with Fletcher and Middleton 
in 

The Widow. C. 4to. 1652. 
In DodsIey*s Collection. 

To Ben Jonson, Wood ascribes 
a play (but we do not find any 
person who has seen it), called 

The Motives. C. Svo. 1 622. 

It is observable, that Meres, in 
his WitsTreamry,^v\ui'R^ in 1598, 
enunoerates B. Jonson among the 
most eminent tragic writers of that 
time. Yet his first play (Every 
Man in his HumourJ is not sup- 
posed to have appeared before that 
year ; and the only two tragedies 
he has left were not acted or print- 
ed till some years afterguards. 

The writers of that time indeed 
use the word tragedy in a very lax 
sense; but Jonson had not then 
written even a poem of so serious 
a cast as to be entitled to that ap- 
pellation. 

We shall here add a character of 
Ben Jonson as sketched by Dry* 
den : 

*' If we look upon biin while he 
'' was himself (for his last plays 
*' were but his dotages), I think 
" him the most learned and judi- 
" cious writer which any tlieatre 
'* ever had. He was a most severe 



''judge of himself as well . as 
** others. One cannot say he larant- 
'' ed wit, but rather that be ^iras 
" frugal of it. In his works you 
"find little to retrench or alter. 
" Wit and language, atkl humour 
" 9\so in some measure, we b^d 
" before him ; but something €)€ 
""art was wanting to the drama, 
" till he came. He managed bis 
" strength to more advantage tfaau 
" any who preceded him. You 
** seldom find him making love 
" in any of his scenes, or endea* 
^ vouring to move the passions ; - 
"'his genius was too sullen aiKf 
" saturnine to do it gTacefull|r, 
" especially when he kne\ir he 
" came after those who had per- 
*' formed boih to such a height. 
*' Humour was his proper sphere, 
" and in that he delighted most 
" to represent mechanic people. 
" He was deeply conversant in the 
" ancients, both Greek and Latin. 
" and he borrowed boldly from 
'* them : there is scarce a poet or 
*' historian among the Roman au- 
" thors of those times, whom he 
" has not translated in Sfjanus and 
" Catiline. But he has done his 
" robberies so openly, that one 
" may see he fears not to be 
" taxed hy any law. He invades 
** authors like a monarch, and 
'' what would be theft in other 
" poets, is only victory in him. 
" With the spoils of these write/v 
** he so represents old Rome to us 
*• in its rites, ceremonies, and cus* 
•' toms, that if one of their poets 
** had written either of his trage- 
'* dies, we had seen less of it than 
♦' in him. If there was any fault 
" in his language, it was, that he 
" weaved it too closely and labo- 
" riously, in his comedies espe- 
" cially : perhaps too, he did a 
" Jittle too much Romanize our 
" tongue, leaving the words M*hich 
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"be translated almost as r&tich Hogsdon, with the Humours of 

** Latin as he found them ; where- IFwkl Street Compter, C. 4to^ 

** in, tbongh he learnedly followed 1657. 

^' their language, he did not 2. Fancy* s Festivals. M, 4to. 

" enough comply with the idiom 1657. 

" of oars. If I would compare ' 3« Money is an Ass. C. 4to» 

him with Shakspeare^ I ^lust 166S. 

acknowledge him the more cor- 4. Love hath found out his Eyes. 

rect poet, but Shakspeare the N. P. 

" greater wit. Shakspeare was This last was among the MSS. 

" the Homer, or father of our destroyed by Mr. Warbnrton's ser- 

** dramatic poets; Jonson was vant. 

the Virgil, the pattern of ela- Jordan was author of the city 

"borate writing; I admire him. Pageants for 1671, 1672, l67a> 

but I love Shakspeare. To con- 1674, 1675, 1676, 1677, 1678^, 

elude of him, as he has given lOjg, 168O, l6Sl, 16S2, [proba-f 

us the most correct plays, so in bly, l6S3], l684. See Vol. III. 

the precepts which he has laid art. Paobants. 

" down in his Discoveries, we have There was a little collection of 

" aa many and profitable rules for Jordan's verses, called If^it in a 

•'perfecting the stage, as any WHdemess of Promise — Poesie, ivk 

'* wherewith the French cain fur- 8vo. a pamphlet without date, de« 

"nishus." dicated to Dr. Thomas Turner, 

JoNsoN, BenjamIit, Jan. We Dean of Canterbury. Thomas- 

are told by Dr. Anderson, that Jordan also published ^royo^ /far- 

this eldest son of old Ben, in con- hour of loyal Poems, kc. 1663 ; 

junction with [Richard] Brome, also Pictures of Passions, Fancies, 

wrote a play, called and Affections, in Fariety of'Cha'- 

A Fault in Friendship, 1623. racters, 8vo. no date; also Piety 
N.P. and Poetry, &q. 8vo. no date; 
and died Nov. 20, l635. A col- . also The Muses Melody, in a Con-* 
lection of his poems was published sort of Poetry, &c. by the saoi6, 
in 1672. 'It should seem, says 6vo. no date; b\so Jewels of Jn* 
Dr. A. that he was not on good genuity set in a Coronet of Poetry, 
terms with his father. ' 8vo. no date ; also A Nursery of 
V Jordan, Thomas, was a per- Novelties for de&ghtful Censure^ 
former l>elonging to the company Svo. no date ; also A Rosary cf 
at the Red Bull, and acted the Rarities in a Garden of Poetry ; 
part of Lepida» in the tragedy of also Music and Poetry in Redller^ 
MessdHna, He flourished in the and Drollery i also Clarigil and 
reign ^f Charles the First, and was Clarinda ki a Forest of Fancies, 
one of the few players and poets Svo. na.date. 
who lived to see the restoration of Joboan, William. See Cox- 
Charles the Second. On the death nish Interludes, in the second 
of John Tatham, he succeeded volume of this work« 
bim as city poet, and is supposed Joymbr, William, was bom 
to have died in l685. He was in O^cfordshire, in the latter end 
lacceeded as city poet by Matthew of King Charles I.'s reign, and 
Taubman, and left four plays, viz. was educated at Magdalen College* 

. 1. The Walks of Islington and where he obtainea a ieliowsbip^ 

VOL. I. . ]S K * 
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which he kept till he changed his 
religion 5 on which he m^de a vo-^ 
luntary resignation of it, and, being 
fond of retirement, took great de- 
light in the favour and good-will 
cf his private friends, which a na- 
tural sweetness of disposition that 
he possessed, and an ino^ensive 
prudence in his beh'aviour, ob- 
tained for him ip a very perfect 
degree J nor did he think, proper 
to interfere either in the public 
controversies of religion or the af- 
fairs of state, till, on the new mo^ 
(delling of the university under the 
EcclesiasticdiCommissioners in King 
James 11/ s r^ign, be was reinstated 
in his former rank in the college 5 
which, however, he did not very 
long' enjoy, for shortly after, viz. 
at the Revolution, the college was 
Restored to its former settlement, 
and he and the rest of the fellows 
removed : on which occasion he 
again betook himself to solitude. 
In an obscure village in Buckingr 



bamshire, where he lived for axzny 
years in the roost retired manner, 
not dying till the 14th of Septein- 
ber 170a When he first * with?- 
drew from Oxford, he wrote one 
dramatic piece, entitled 

The Roman £^m press, X. 4tou 

1671. 

Langbaine informs us, .that the 
ancient name belonging to Mr. 
Joyner*s family had been J^yde^ 
and takes notice of a little book 
written by this gentleman, enti- 
tled Observations o?i ike JJfe of 
Cardinal Reginaldus Polus, 8vo, 
l6S6', in the title-page of \^'hich 
the author disguises himself unde.r 
the initials G. L. which he inter* 
prets to sUmd for Gulielmus Lyde^ 
Mr. Joyner was great -uncle to 
Thomas Philips, canon of Tongres, 
who wrote The Life of Cardinal 
Pole, 2 vols, 4to. I766. 

JuBTE, EpwARD, wrotc, in 
conjunction with Samuel Ppwley, 

Sampson. P. 1(50?. N- P* 
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K. F. These two letters, which 
Langbaine interprets to mean 
Francis Kirkman, stand affixed to 
the dedication of a piece of 3ra- 
^atic satire, entitled 

The Presbyterian Lash, T. C. 
4to. 1661. 

Kirkman was a very great pub- 
lisher of dramatic works soon after 
the Restoration. Whether, there- 
fore, he was the author or only the 
editor of this piece, is not ex- 
tremely apparent, even allowing 
|4r. Jiangbaine's explication of 
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the initials ; which moreover Cox- 
eter's MS. has given ps. to be 
K.» E» • 

This Kirkman, in whose nanae^ 
by the way, Langbaine makes 
some degree of confusion, calling 
hitn at one time Francis, and at 
others John Kirkman, was the pub-* 
lisher of a collection of dramatip 
pieces, under the title of 

The fViis; or. Sport upon Sport; 
consisting 'of Farces or Djollsi 
int'ended for fairs. See thiat arr 
ticlci in Vol. IIL p. 4J14. - ^ 
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a second' part ; for which gtfe Cox, by a series of unforeseen misfor- 

RoBERT, in this volume. tunes, was obliged to repair to 

Kbate, George, F.H. and Dublin, that he might endeavour 
A. SS. was descended from Sir to support himself by his person4 
George Hungerford, his great- industry. A tolerable schck)l-edu* 
grandfather, by Lady Frances Du- cation was all h^ could afford to- 
cie, only daughter of Francis tord his son, who was bound an appren- 
Seymourj and was born at Trow- tice to a staymaker, and served 
bridge about 1729, or 1730. He the whole of his time with dilw 
received his education at Kingston gence and fidelitj. At the expira- 
kHooI, under Mr. Woodeson 5 tion of his indenture's, he set oat 
whence he went to Geneva, where ^or London, in order to procure a 
he stayed some years, and at his . livelihood by his business. This 
return was articled as a clerk to happened in the year 17^0 j and he 
Mr. Palmer, then steward to the encountered all the difficulties that 
Duke of Bedford ; whence he re- a person poor and without friends 
moved to the Inner Temple, where could be subject to on his first ar- 
he studied, and was called to the rival in town. It was, however, 
bar, but, we believe, never prac- i^»s good fortune to introduce him- 
tised the law. In February 17(59, self into the society of a set of 
he married Jane Catharine^ sister reputable tradesmen, who used to 
of Sir Charles Grave Hudson, of meet at a public-house in Russdl 
Wanlip, Leicestershire, Bart, by Street, CoventGardfen, where he. 
whom he had one daughter. Char- i^ a short time became acquainted- 
lotte, who was married June p, with an attorney, who, being 
1795, to John Henderson, Esq. pleased with his company and 
of the Adeiphi Terrace. Mr. conversation, invited him to his- 
Keate died June 28, 1797, haviiisr house, and employed him in copy- 
obliged the world with several ing and transcribing; an occupa- 
poems of distinguished elegance . tion which he prosecuted with so 
and reputation. His claim to a much assiduity, that he js said to 
place in" this work is derived from, have earned about three guineas a 

1. The Monument in Arcadia.' week j an income which,, com* 

p P. 4to. 1773. pared to his formeF.gains, niighl; 

2.' Semiramis. Tr. from Vol- be deemed affluent. Tired, how- 

taire. N. P. ever, of this drudger}'', he soon 

A list of bis prose and poetical after, about 1762, commenced au- 

works may be seen in The Gentle- thor, and was intrusted with the. 

man's Magaxine, Ixvii. 796.. His management of several periodical 

poems were published in 2 vols, publications, Jn which he wrote 

12mo..l7«i, with a pof>rait. , many original essays and pieces of 

Keeffe. See CKeef-fe.: poetry, which extended his repu- 

KErcwiN,Jx>HN. See Cornish :tation, and procured the means of 

lNTERLUDEs,in the second volunH subsistence for himself, his wife 

of this work. ^^ whom he was then lately mar- 

Kei,ly, Hugh, was a native of ried, and a growing fanaily^ foe 

Ireland, born on the banks of .which he ever showed a laudaWe . 

Killamey Lake, in the year 1739. and anxious attention. Fpr save* 

His father, a gentlepian of good ral years after this period, he con- 

fabUy, having redusred his fortune Unu^d writing upon ft varieQr ©f 

It li « 
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•oljectt^ as the accidenti oi the Vtry soon aflet his deatb^ An^ 

times chauced to call for the as- of his own comedies, A FPhrd ta 

sistance of his pen ; and as during ike Wine (which had been actcfd 

this period politics were the chief but once, beint; driven fi-om the 

objects of public attention, he em- stage by a mob, because our au- 

ployed himselfin composing many tbor sometimes wrote iu deierice 

pamphlets on the important ques- of Government), was performed^ 

tions then agitated, the greater part for the benefit of his distressed 

of which are now buried in obli* wife and his infant family. Ou 

vion. About the year 1767> he this occasion Dr. SamuelJobnsou, 

^as tempted, by the success of Mr. whose charity was wont to assume a 

Churchiirs Rosdad, to write some variety of i>hnpe«, produced a new 

strictures on the performers of ei- prologue. It is almost needless to 

ther theatre in two pamphlets, en- add, that his lines were heard w^tth 

titled Thespis, both which gave the most respectful attention, aod 

great offence to some of the prin- diijmissed with the loudest ap' 

cipal persons at each house. The plause. 
talents for satire, which he dis- The writer of Mr. Kelly's life, 

Elayed in this work, recomm>snded prefixed to the quarto edition of 

im to the notice of Mr. Garrick, his works, 1778> has given the 

who, in the next year, caused his followingdescription and character 

first play of False Delicacy to be of him : ** His stature was below 

acted at Drury Lane. It was re- " the middle size. His complexion 

chived with great applause, and " was fair, and his eonstitucion 

from this time he continued to " rather inclined to corpulency ; 

write for the stage with profit and " but he- was remarkably cheerful, , 

succes5,until the latter period of his ''and a most pleasing and ^ce- 

life. J\s his reputation increased, *' tious companion. Though very 

he began to turn his thoughts to " fond of talking where he found 

some mode of supporting nis fa- *^ his conversaiion agreeable, he 

mily legs precarious than by writ- '* was so well bred, as to listen to 

ing, and for that purpose entered '* others with the most becoroing 

himself a member of the Middle " attention. As a husband and a 

Temple. After the regular steps *' father his conduct was singu- 

bad been taken, he was called to " larly exemplary ; nor can we 

the bar iq the year 1774; and his *' give a more lively proof of his 

proficiency in the study of the " domestic happiness, than in a 

law afforded very promising hopes *' copy of verses written in the 
that he might make a distinguished '* year 1762, in which, as well as 
figure in that profession. '* in other little poems, he cele- 

His sedentary cour» of life had, '* brates his wife under the name 

however, by this time, injured his '* of Miaa. 
health, and subjected him to much *' Nor were his attention mt6 

affliction. Early in the year 1777* ''^nevolence confined to his own 

an abscess formed in bis side,, *' ramily, for his hand was ever 
which, afler ^ few days illness, *< ready to relieve the distresses 
put a period to his Hfe, on the '* oftheitnfbrtunate; andsucbwas 
dd day of February, at his house *' the well-known humanity of his 

in €vough Squarej 10 the 3QjUi *' nature, that even whilst he was 

jr^ar of >bis a(^« ** himsdf stniggling under cUffi-" 
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^fcolties, it is almost incredible takings^ and wa» author of fiv6 

*' how many applications were sac- dramatic pieces^ the titles of \i^hiOh 

" cessfully made to him from the are as follow : 

" poor and needy. He had so 1 . The Married Pfdltisofiker, C. 

" large a portion of genuine good- 9vo. 1732. 

*' nature^ that he was never known 2. Timon m Love 5 or, Th^ Inf 

" to give the least offence, nor nocfint Theft. C. 8vo. 173S. 

'< could he be, hut with extreme 3. The Fall of Bob\ or, Thd 

" difficulty, provoked with the Oracle of Gin. T. 12mo. 173^. 

"impertinence of others 3 being 4, The Levee. F. 8vo. 1741. ; 

''always disposed to treat every Chetwood mentions him as the 
" body with the ntmost candour' author of a piece, called, 

•' and affability. . 5. Pill and Drop. [Se6 Th» 

/.•' As a writer, his genius must Plot, in Vol. III.] 

^be allowed to have been uh- He died at Homsey July \6i 

" common, when it is considered 17^1> and was buried a^ Pancras* 

under what pressures of fortune KEMBLB,CHABLE8,istheyoung- 

most of his performances were est son of the late Mr. Roger 

written, and with what rapidity Kemble, and was bom on the 25th 

'* they were ushered into the of Nov. 1775,' at Brecknock, in 

'^ wortd 5 some of which, could be South Wales; which town also 

** have afforded leisure to polish gave birth to iiis very eminent 

*' them, would have jnstly ranked sister Mrs. Siddons. At the age 

"among the best productions of of 13, he was, by the kind ieis- 

** this age,^ so fertile in works of sistance of his brother John (the 

** taste and erudition.'* subject of the next article), sent 

He was the author of the fol- to the college of Douay, in Flan* 

lowing plays : * ders ; where he remained three 

\. False Delicacy. C. Svo.lJQQ,' years, and, besides perfecting him- 

2. A fVordto the If^e, C. 8vo. self in the French language, made 
1770. * such scholastic acquirements as 

3. Clemeniina. T. 8vo. 1771* would have fitted him for either 

4. The School for Wives. C. the pulpit or the bar. On his 
8vo. 1774. return, however, he was placed in 

5. The Romance of an Hour. C. the Post Office* In that situation^ 
8vo» 1774. of which the duties were irksome 

6. The Man of Reason, C. 177^ * to him> the salary was inconsider- 
R. P. « able, and from which his rise must 

He is said to have been the necessarily have been slow and pre* 

translator of the following niece : carious, he remained but a twelve- 

7. L* Amour d la Mme i or, month,and then turned his thoughts 
Live h la Mode. F. 8va. 17@0. to his present profession. With little 

KsLtT, John, lliis gentleman- previous preparation, he com- 
was a member of the honourable *menced his career at Sheffield, in 
sodety of the Middle Temple. He 1792, as Qrlando* in As you likt 
translated Rapip*s History ofEng* It, and acquitted himself with con* 
land} was concerned with others siderable. credjt. After perform* 
in writing a daily periodical paper, ing about a twelvemonth, in a 
called T& Universal Speetator, and variety of characters, at that town, 
in some other Jiterasy fni^^** ' at Newcastle^ and Edinburgh^ he 
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^iilolved to try the candour of a under . her present name. Mn 
London audience. His diffidence^. Charles Kemble has produced three 
however^ induced him to make, dramatic pieces^ viz. 
choice of an humbler part than 1. The Point f^f Honour. P. Svo. 
those' in which his former friends 1800. 

had «e^ him j and }iis first ap- 2. The Wanderer. Hist. Dr. 
][>earanee <was on the 21st of April Svo. 1808. 

1^04 (the op«iing-night for dra- 3. Plot and Counterplot. F. 
njatic pieces of the late New The* Svo. 1808. 
at«e in Drury Lane), as Malcolm, Kemblb, John Philip, eldest 
isL Macbeth. He soon afterwards brother c>f the preceding gentle- 
performed Papillon, in The Lyar, man, and, beyond dispute,, the 
Qcorge Barnwell, and other cha- first tragedian of our tirties, was 
racters 5 in which he exhibited born at Prescot, in Lancashire, in 
proofs of versatility of talent, and the year 1757. He received thf^ 
correct discrimination. His rapid rudiments of letters at the cele- 
improvvein^nt in tlie art recom- brated j^man Catholic .seminar)^ 
mended hnti to the notice of Mr. of Sedgeley Park, in Staffordshire j 
Colsnan, who engaged him for the and here made so rapid a .progress 
i^mmer«eason€ at the Hay market f in his studies, and gave proofs of 
V^hieire, on the l6th of July 1800, a taste for literature so uncommon 
ie produced a drama, called The at his early age, that .hi« father 
Point of Honour, which he' had was induced to send blm to the 
adapted to tiie English stage from university of Douay, for the ad- 
Mercier's D«<?r/ettr, and which vantage of an education that might 
was very well received: in this qualify him for one of the learned 
piece he showed a conunand of proiesstons. Whilst at college, 
vigorous and elegant expression, he was already distinguished for 
and no ordinary knowledge of the that-talent of elocution, which has 
ineans necessary to produce a sinc&raisedhim to unrivalled em i- 
powerful effect upon an audience, nence in the delivery of the coni- 
He performed a great variety of positions of our immortal Sbak- 
characters during his engagement speare. Having gone through his 
with Mr. Colman, which ah ill academical course with much re- 
state of health occasioned him re- patation, Mr. Kemble returned to 
luctantly to quit in 1802 : if we England, and, preferring the stage 
rightly recollect, he nearly lost the to every other pursuit, perforra- 
use of his voice. He now made ed at Liverpool, York, and Ediu- 
a tour to the Continent, and Vi- burgh. ■ 

sited Vienna and Petersburgh ; and Of his merit or success afs an' 
oh his return to England, joined actor, at that period,. \fe have not 
Ws brother at Covent Garden the- heard ; but his mind seems X6 
atre, where he still continues to have been always fuH of his pro- 
exert his talents, occasionally in* fession j for, while at Liverpool, 
^he first walks of the drama, with he produced a tragedy on the 
great credit to himself and "satis- story of BelkariusimiBtYork, 
faction to his audience. On the brought on the stage an alteration 
2d of July 1SO0, this gentleman g^ This New Wap to pay Old Debts, 
married Miss De Camp, of whoo) and also of The Comedy of Errors, 
itaention will^ hereafter i^e Hiiaxie named in the^altesakioH Oh! It '« 
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httpomile! He>. about the same 
tirae^ published a small collection, 
.of verses, under the title of Pugi-^ 
tive Pieces » They were JQvenile 
fyfodactions, witli which, we have 
been told/ be was so mach dU^ 
GODteifted when he saw them in 
priifty that, the very day after thetr 
pabHcation, he destroyed every 
copy of them that he coUld reco* 
▼er from the pubrisher, or else- 
where 'j though v^ith more mo* 
desty, perhaps^ than dispassionate 
decision ; for we have heard, from 



Mr. Kemble appeared oh tSfe' 
Stage for the first time in London^ 
at Drnry Lane Theatrej on thb 
SOth September 1783, in the cha- 
racter of Hamlet. His j^ceptiofi. 
in the metropolis was highly fa* 
vourable and encouraging, and hitt 
perforraatice of the batikh Prince 
became even then the subject of 
tiniversal discourse and approba* 
tlon ', yet he had not, till 'some 
seasons after, the opportunity of 
displaying his abilities in their 
complete extent} almost all the 



a very good judge ivho had seen principal parts, both in tragedy 
them, that, though not faultless, and comed)^ being at that time ifX 



they were certainly characterized 
by vivid flashes of feeling and 
£iDcy. A copy of these birth- 
strangled poems was, k is said, 
sold lately for BL 5$. 

Whilst at York, Mr. Kemble 
also tried a new species of enter- 
tainment in the theatre of that 



the possession of Mr. Smith -, oix 
whose retirement, in 1788, Mr* 
Kemble was promoted to that de- 
cisive lead in the tragic path, whiqtx 
he has ever since maintained withk 
increasing powers and popularity. 
On the secession of Mr* King, 
Mr. Kemble became manager of 



city, consisting of a repetition of Drury Lane Theatre* In this 



the most beautiful odes from Ma- 
son, Gray, and Collins; of the 
tales of Le Fevre and Maria from 
"Sterne; with other pieces in prose 
and verse; and in this novel and 
hazardous undertaking met with 
such approbation, that we have 
ever since been overrun by crowds 
of reciters, who want nothing but 
his talents to be assuccessfiil as their 
original. In Edinburgh, he de- 
livered -d, lecture, of his own com- 
position, on sacred land profane 



office, which he held un interrupt* 
edly for eight years,- he ampl^ 
justified the discernment that hadl 
placed him in it, by the many 
material improvements which he 
made in the general conduct gf 
the preparatory business of the 
stage, in the regular decorum of 
representation, in the ' impartial 
appointment of performers to cha- 
racters suited to their real abilities^ 
and in giving to all characters 
their true and appropriate costum6. 



oratory, which, while it* proved The departments of the painter 

him a sound critic in his own pro- and machinist were likewise ob- 

fession, obtained him the reputa- jQcts of his constant attention^ 

tion of refined taste among men of and to his study and exertions the 

letters. From Edinburgh he was drama is indebted for the present 



engaged to act in Dublii), where 
iie remained t^l^o years, and where 
•the attraction cff bis exertions, and 
the applause* that rewarded them, 
are still so fresb in every body's 
remembrance, as not to need our 
expatiatog-on them. 



propriety and magnificence of its 
scenery and decorations. These 
essential'improvements he still un- 
remittingly supports ; and, while 
they renjain, they will at once give 
testimony to the good sense, the 
professional knowledge* and classi-« 
sb4 
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c«l taste of their introdiicer, and 
laj our native drama under great 
'obligations to him, for having 
raised it, in truth and splen- 
dour of represeniatioD, far above 
the competition of any other in 
Europe. 

Mr. Kemble, at vaiious (imcs, 
during his management, has suc- 
cessfiilly prepared several of our 
old plays for performance, .with 
alterations, more or less material, 
as modern manners might happen 
to require; and many new pro- 
ducttons, particularly ihe plays of 
Deaf and Dumb, The Strajiger, 
and the opera of The Siege of 
Belgrade, are, we have beard, 
much indebted to his friendly and 
■kilful assistance. In i;94 be pro- 
duced, at Smry Lane Theatre, a 
mwical romance, called Lodouia, 
vbich was performed during a 
long niccession of nights with 
\&ty great and merited applause. 

In 1796 Mr. Kemble resigned 
the situation of manager of Dniiy 
Lane Theatre ; but shortly after 
resumed, and held it till the end 
of the seasou t800-l. In 1S02 
he visited tEe continent, fur 1 he 
liberal purpose of studying the . 
p'rench and Spanish stages, and 
of employing, for the improve- 
ment of our own theatre, what- 
ever he might £nd worthy of 
adoption among the foreign profes- 
sors of the scenic art. After passing 
a twelvemonth at Paris and Ma- 
drid, with very flattering marks of 
consideration in both those capitals, 
returned ho.uej and, having 
chased a sixth part of the pro- 
ty of Covent Garden pateut, 
became manager of ibat the- 
;, where he has ever since 
tinued indefatigably to d la- 
rge the multifarious and diffi- 
E duties of that arduous station. 
rbii rapid sketch of Mr. Kem- 
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ble's life might have been iweUed 
to a very imposing bnlk, by the 
insertion of some of tboso divert- 
ing and contradictory anecdotes 
respecting bim, which lie scatter- 
ed and forgotten in various 6b- 
scure publications i buty— aa idoA 
of them that we have seen are 
only humorous traditions and ao- 
cient theatrical stories new-reviv- 
ed, stolen from the true owners, 
and by temporary ill-humour on 
recent occurrences, in which be 
was, ui.luckily, destined to plajr 
his part, set down, mulalo n»- 
mine, to Mr. Kemble's accoont ; 
and as the rest trf' them are, by the 
scltnowledgment of their origimd 
propagator, the mere iuvenlioai of 
his own prolific im^i nation, —we 
shall not condescend to abuse the 
reader's patience, or credulity, by 
reviving and giving them any cur- 
rency. The poet sbal) not lay of 111, 
" Destroy his fib and nphUlrf *,— )> 

"The creature's, at bis iutj woik 

again," 

Mr. Kemble having been so 

much the subject of public notice 

of various kinds, we have taken 

^reat pains to ascertain the accu- 
n»cy of the account here given of 
him. Xhe result of our inqmries 
has been a strong support of the 
declaration of the late excellent. 
and judicious Isaac Keed : " I 
" knoF not from what cause it 
" has arisen (says he), but I think 
'< I havB otMerved a mote than 
" common decree of inaccuracy 
" in ftcls atid dates relative to the 
" stage. ••••Immediately on the 
'■ death of Mr. Quin, in 1766, a 
" pamphlet was published ,profess- 
" ing to be an account of bis life, 
" in which the fact of his having 

. " killed a brother actor was le- 
" I'ated ; but so related, that no 
« oDo circumstance belon^g tti 
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it could be depended on> except 
'^ that a man was killed. Neither 
** the time when the accident 
'' happened, the place where, the 
cause of the quarrel, the pro- 
gress of it, or even the name or 
identity of the person, were 
^'stated agreeable to troth) and 
"all these fables were im** 
^' posed QD the public at a time 
" whea many people were living, 
''who could have contradicted 
them from their own personal 
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knowledge.'* Shakspeare, Svo. following plays : 



$» Oh! It's impossible I Com, 
1780. N. p. -An alteration of 
The Comedy of Errors, 

4. The Pannel. F. Svo. 1788. 

5. The Farm House.CSvoAyeg, 

6. Love in many Masks, Com. 
Svo. 1790. 

7. Lodoiska, M. R. Svo. 1794. 

8. Celadon and Fhrimel, Com. 
179^. N.P. 

Mr. Kemble has likewise pub- 
lished alterations, adapted to the 
present state of the stage, of the 



1803, vol.ii. p. 411. 

1^38 b^n observed, that, whe- 
ther oo or off thestage, Mt.Kemble 
never loses sight of his profession. 
While performing, he is ever at- 
tentive to the minutest circum- 
stance, whether relating to his own 
part, or to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by others who may be 
cbncemed in the scene : when off 
the stages he is diligently engaged 
in the pursuit of whatever may be 
connected with the histoiy or il- 
lustration of his art. He has there- 
tixe, at a prodigious expense^ made 
an amivalled ejection of the dra- 
matic works of British genius, and 
of books relative to the history of 
the stage; and during the long pe- 
riod of his management in the two 
winter theatres, the public have 
been indebted to his researches in- 
to our ancient drama for the re- 
vival of many pieces of acknow- 



ledged merit, which had been long Svo. 1804. 



1. Maid of Honour. C. 1785. 
N.P. 

2. ThePi^m. C. Svo. 1787. 

3. False Friend, C. 1789. NP. 

4. The Tempest, Com. Svo. 
1789; another alteration, Svo. 
1806. 

5. Coriolanus, Svo. 1789; Svo. 
I8O6. 

6. Henry V, H. ?• Svo. 1789; 
1801; 1806. 

7. All's well that ends well. 
Svo. 1793. 

8. Merchant of Fenice, Svo. 
1795' 

9. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Svo. 1797; 1804. 

10. Much ado about Nothing. C, 
Svo. 1799; 8 vo. is 10. 

11. Way of the World. C. Svo. 
1800. 

12. Hamlet. T. Svo. ISOOj 
Svo. 1804. 

13. King John. T. Svo. 1800; 



neglected and almost forgotten ; 
but which his very jadicious alter- 
ations have contributed to restore 
to their merited popularity. We 
now subjoin a list of the dramas 
writtoi, 6r altered for represent- 
ation, by Mr. Kemble : 

1. BeHsarhis. T* acted at Hull, 
1778. N.iP. 

2. The Female Officer. F. acte^ 
at York, 1/79. N. P. [Some- 
^am caUsd Ti^ Proiects.'] 



14. King Lear, T. Svo. 1800; 
Svo. 1808. 

15. De Monfort, T. 1800. 
N.P. 

16. Cymheline, Svo. 1801; Svo. 
1810. 

17. Henry IF. Part L Svo. 
1803. 

18. Macbeth, T. Svo, 1803. 

19. Measure for Measure, C. 
Svo. 1803, 
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20. Olhftta, T. Svo. 1 804. Nor duiei low in softer form t» wear/ 

ai. tfHWwJ^. But ir. 8Vft. 8«» "»«8 with piide, «r oiiiJd-okig with 
1804 despair; 

22. Hairy VJU. H. P. 8vo. *" '^'l,^' '"" OcuvianV muraiu« 

^®^' In *ill luxuriance of nmiantic ^iroe e 

23. Tlu^o Gm/lsmm of Verona. Yet, whcie Odando diceis daajflomUtrg 
Com. 8vo. 1808. ^^> 

24. RkhcffdUL T. fivo. 1810. ^r «»»« sv^rcct wiles of Rosalind cnsage^ 
25 >4j t/ou Lbn Jt Kvn iflin J^'' own that mauJygrsccs finely blend 

• o«' n ^7 / n 7 o iriS' ^'^^ '^"^" foverand the soothing friend. 
20. Dotti^fc Dealer. 8vo. N.D. Though Nature wis «o' prodigally 
And see Alexander the Great, 8vo. kiod 

1 79^> VoL II. p. 14. In t^c bold lineamento of form and rakid ; 

. In a volume of Ferses an various ^ *^ ^° ^^^^'^ ? *^**^ «*^* ®^ pritlc, 

Occo^ioTW, written by Joho TayJor, ^^'^ ^XX '''''" *^' '*'*"''^^ *"^ 

E»q.6vo. 1 795, ifiContatoed a poem, oft, when the hurricaaef of passion rtac^. 

entitled The Stagey, from iMhich For correspondent tones he vainly Yj^es; 

we QXtract the foUowiug character "^^ ^^^ ^^ »tocm no tow'rmg.QocA oom- 

ofMr. Keroble, as an actor: ^ ^ bines,- 

And the spent breath th' unequal task 
To dose in order due our long career, declines. 

See K e mblb morcb , ^lajft^tic and severe ; Yet, spi te of Nature, he compel* iw atlll 

Fraught with uucomnton pow'rs of form To own the potent triumph of his akiJl ; 

and face. While, withdi^ead pause^ deepen*drao^ 
He comes ffhe pomp of Tragedy to grace. cents roll. 

Fertile in genius, and matur'd "by art, "Whose awful energy arrests the soul,' 
|t0t soft to steal, -but stern to seiac, the At times, perchance, the spirit of the. 

heart; scene. 

In mould of figutt, and in frame of mind, Th' impassion'd accent, and impiessivc 
To him th' heroic sphere must be assign'd. mien, 

August or daring, he adoins the stagey May lose their wonted force, while, too 
The gloomy subtlety, the savage rage, . , refin'd. 

The scornful menace, and the c^nrc ire, He'strircs by niceties to strike the mind ^ 

The hardy valour, and <the patriot ftre — For meaning too precise ihclin'd to 
These show the vigour of a master's pore, 

band. And labour for a point unknown before ; 

And o'er the fiuacy give him Arm com- Untimely playing thus the critic's part, 

mand : To gain the head, when he should smite 
As Richard, Timon, and Macbeth, pro- die heart. 

dairo* Vet still must candour, on TeJleetion, 

Or stem Coriolanus' nobler aim. own 

Nor fierce alone, for well hb pow Vb Much U6eful<x>mment has-been shrewdly 

can show shown ; 

Calm declamation and attempcr*d woe ; Nor here let puny malice vent its'gall, 

The virtuous Duke, who sway awhihe And texts with skill restor'd ttew reaSHg* 

declines, call; 

Yet checks the Deputy's abhorr'd de- Rsm bis for actors naUy tied the wayy 

signs ; And prompted them to think as weU b«. 
And, in the bov'reign or the saindy guise, play. 

Benevolently just, and meekly wise: "With cultur'd sense, and with «pc- 

The Dane, bewailing now a father's fate, rience sage. 

Now deeply pond'ring man's mysterious Patient he coos the time-disligurM tMge; 

state ; Henoe oft we sw him widi aucceai<sB^ 
Tender and dignified, alike are seen ploie. 

The pl^ilosophic mind and princely mien. And clear the dross from rich poetic ofQ, 

When merely tcndex, he appears too Trace, through the nuue of ^iciion» 

«>W^ passion's dew, 

Oi rather fiuhipir'd in toarough-a moald: iaA ^pea latent cfaancter to^xevT. 
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fiimily in France. AIleiTed by ttit 
prospect of richfisaB<ifaTiie, whick 
bad been held out to hinjby seve- 
ral English noblemen then rest- 
dent abroad, be quitted Germ^axf 
for England ; where, although hift 
great merits were acknowledged; 
yet Ihs mode^y and unaftsuming 
diffidence, too often the attend- 
ants on* extraordinary talents, weri 
an imibrtian^e bar to bis ^ucce»;i 
Miss De Gamp dedicated herself 
to the praetical service of th« 
stage at a very early period of life} 
for, at the age of six yearsi sha» 
was retained at the Opera House; 
as the CJupidon of Noverre*s bal- 
lets : from thence she transferred 
her juvenile exertions to the ele- 
gant theatre of Monsieur le Texier> 
where -she performed, at the age 
Yet, with due rcv'tencc for the misbty only of eight years, the characteif 



* ThoB^ for the Maae of Tragedy d«- 

sign'd, 
lo form, in features, passions, and in 

mind, 
Tctwoald h,e ftiin the oomtc nymph em- 
brace, ' 
WboseldoQurtthoat awe behohls bts face. 
Wh^oc'cr he tries the airy and the gay, 
Judgment, not genius, marks the cold 

essay ; 
Bat in a graver province he can please 
With welUbred spirit, and with manly 

ease. 
When: i^^f^ine wit, with saiire's active 

fcrrce, , \. 
And fejthful love' pursues its gen'rous 

coarse, 
Hete, iri his Valentine might Congreve 

view , ' ■ 

Th' embodied portrait, vig'rous, warm, 

and true. 
Nor let us, with' unhallowM touch, 
presume 
To pluck one sprig of |laurel from the 

tomb; 



dead, 
T Is just the fame of living worth to 

spread : 
And could the noblest vet'rans now a|K. 

pear, 
Kemble might keep his state, devoid of 

fear ; 
SdU, while observant of his proper line, 
With native lustre as a rival shine. 

It is but justice to Mr.Kemble 
to observe, that the lapse of slx- 



of Zelie, in the comedy of TAeDot/e 
(La CohmbeJ, by the celebrated 
Countess de Genlis. Even at this 
age she was esteemed a very ele« 
gant dancer, and, consequently^ 
from Le Texier*s, was soon re- 
mofved to a situation where her 
talents might be more frequently 
exhibited, and more generally ad^ 
mired. The Circus was now about 
teen years ha^ had the effect of opening; and Miss De Camp, ont 
rem<xving much of the drawback account of her accomplishment la 



from the general excellence of his 
acting, which was not unjustly no* 
ticed by this critical poet at the 
time of his writing; 

Kemblb, Mas. Marxe-Thb- 
BBSB (formerly Miss De Camp), 
was bom at Vienna, Jan. 17, 177^' 
Her father, ' George -Louis De 
Cami>, was of considerable esti- 
mation as a musician, and brother 
to Madame Simooet,. who was 
lome years ago ope of the principal 
dancers at the Opera House. His 
leal name, we^are told, was De 
EljBary, and he was descended 
finitt the younger ;branch of that 



this elegant art, was engaged witk 
Monsieur Laborie and the Mist 
Simonets, to adorn the peiites di-- 
vertisemenis which were the prin* 
cipal exhibiticms at that theatre. 
Xiong, however, she did not re* 
main with the managers gf the 
Circus 5 for the Prince of Wales, 
who had not unfrequently wit- 
nessed her youthful performances, 
recomniended our lieroine to Mr. 
Colmati, senior, as a young lady 
that might improve her own tast»' 
in the theatre of the Haymarket,. 
and at the same time render a 
service tp his caanageaenc, by' 
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Miitibg in the ballets and other ataooes, wera amply compeosa€ie<I 
novelties that mkht be prodaced by the assistance of two ^ends oF 
in the ooors^'of ue summer sea- distinction i and our heroine lias 
aons. Mias De Camp was accord* ever attribated aU her advancement 
ingly engaged by that sentleman, in life to their kind and benevolent 
and eahibited herself ror the first friendship, llie Visconntess Per- 
time on that stage, in a little dance, ceval taught her reading, writing, 
under the title of Jamu^s Rehtrn, and arithmetic ; and the accom* 
with the young D*£gvil1es. Her plished Miss Buchannan instructed 
taste, her activity, ^d the ffoHbtf hei* in music, Italian, and geo« 
expression of her countenance, graphy. 

b^me subjects of pretty general Her first appearance- at' Drury 
conversation -, and, at the end of Lane was in Bkhard Cmurde L^ion, 
the Hayroarket season, she obe3red and by her performance of the 
an invitation from Mr. King, then part of Julie, she contributed 
acting-manager of Drury Lane greatly to the success and run of 
Theatre, to accept an engagement that elegant entertainment. As 
of superior advantage, both as to she increased in years, she gradual* 
profit and opponunity of appearing ly disclosed the extent of thoae 
before the public. Ulents with which nature and 

Her fiither*s disappointments in education have so uncommonly 
>this country had made him resolve gifted her % and it was soon found 
to return to Gennaoy \ he had, the interest of the managers, tbnt 
therefore, neglected to instruct our young actress should l^ brought 
Miss De Camp in a language more forward on the draoaatic 
which he considered would never canvas, than they had hitherto 
turn to any account, but as a mere thought proper to exhibit her. An 
accomplishment ; so that when he ear naturally correct, -and vfery ae- 
died, which was at the premature dulous application to the science 
age of thirty, leaving a wife and of music, recommended her to a 
six children, our heroine, the el- 5ti^ui^ cast of characters of some 
dest, and then only twelve yeara respectability. In the summer 
old, had not even learned to read season of 1792, Mr. Johnstone, 
English ; the little characters for his benefit, reversed the cha* 
in which she had acquired so racters of Tkt Beggar*9 Opera, by 
roudi applause, such as the Page, way of procuring an overflow, 
in The Orphan, the Prince of The elder Bannister, on this occa- 
Wales, in JRichmrd ike Third, kc. sion, was allotted to the tender 
&c. having been taught her by part of PbUy, Johnstone to Lucy, 
mere dint of repetition. By the and the redoubted Captain was 
death of her fiither, having lost all undertaken by our heroine. It is 
hopeof support, except th«)t which from this period we have to date 
might result fix>m her own labour, the particular notice which she has 
and having uniformly detested the since succeeded in uniformly oh* 
idea of being any thing but an taining from the public. The otri^ 
actress, she determined, by in- were £^ven in a manner that ob* 
dostry, to make up the deficiency tained reiterated applause $ and it 
of an early education ; and those is but justice to give her the praise 
advantages which were denied her of having executed them with pe- 
by the narrowness of lier circuiu* euUmr taste and sciences and tfaa 
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actiog of th? character has not since 
been excelled. Hhis introdaced, 
it is not surprising that her progress 
in the goba opinion of the town 
vas rapid and effectual. She was 
now more frequently called for by 
the Drury Lane managers to sup- 
ply the necessities of their musical 
establishment ; for Signora Storace^ 
aod Mrs. Crouch, she was found 
so adequate a substitute, that even 
the return of the originals was not 
esteemed a sufficient reason for 
depriving her of the possession of 
their characters. 

At Drury Lane, in 1799, Miss 
De Camp produced a comedy, for 
Jier own benefit, called Firsi 
FauUs, which evinced no common 
talent. A Mr. Eaiie endeavoured 
to foist on the public a play, called 
Natural Faults^ which he had the 
con^dence to assert that he had 
sent to Miss De Camp. However, 
the time he chose for publisliing 
his work, rendered it impossible, 
by the opinion of counsel, to pro- 
secure him with any probability of 
success. It only then remained 
for Miss De Camp to give him 
the most aoqualified contradiction ; 
this she did, in a letter address- 
ed to the editor of The Morning 
Ckronkk, which will be fpund in 
oar third volume, p. 73. 

At the Gonclnston of the season 
IS05'6, she quitted Drury Lane, 
and commenced an engagement at 
Covent Garden, on terms very 
Battering to her talents. On the 
2d of July 1806, she was led to 
the hymeneal altar by Mr. Charles 
Kembie $ and on the Isc of Octo- 
ber made her debut. qt^ the Covent 
Garden boards as Maria in The 
Ciikteni wh^P* ii^ compliment to 
her recent marriage, she was 
greeted on her entr^ with three 
distioei roonds of applause. 



To Mrs. C, Kemble we owe the 
following dramatic pieces : 

1. First Faults. C. 1799. N.P. 

2. The Day after the IVeMng. 
Int. 8vo. 1808. 

. Report assigns the following 
piece also as the product of her 
pen: « 

3. Match'fnuUng, C. 1808. 
N.P. 

Kbmblb, Stbphbn, brother of 
the Messrs. John and Charles be- 
fore mentioned, was born' at a 
place called Kingstown, Hereford* 
shire. May 3, 1758; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance, that hia 
mother broughtliim into the world 
oii the very night in which the 
had acted Anne Bullen, in the play 
of Hemy the Eigfuh, soon after 
she had concluded her perform* 
ance, and just at the time wheuj 
as Queefl, according to the ac* 
count found in the play, she is 
supposed to have given birth to 
the Princess Elizabeth. ; 

Having received a proper edu- 
cation, he was placed as an ap- 
prentice with Mr. Gibbs, an emi- 
nent surgeon at Coventry. After 
serving about two years, however, 
preferring the theatrical truncheon 
and foil to the lancet and probe, 
h^ joined an itinerant troop of 
actors, at Kidderminster, and from 
that time wholly devoted himself 
to the stage. Having in a couree 
^of practice, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, obtained considerable 
reputation, he made his first ap- 
pearance at Covent Garden The- 
atre, Sept. 24, 1783. In the 
November following, he married 
Miss Satchell, a favourite actress^ 
of the same theatre; but from 
some misunderstanding with the 
proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Kemble 
were led to relinquish their con- 
nexion with it in the following 
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ytxr* After perfbrmlng some time author as weTl' as an a<5tor^ as the 
at Mr. Colman's theatre^ ia the following piecJ^ show: 
Haymarket, Mr. Kemble was in- 1. The Kitchen-stuff ' Woman. 
daced to become a manager him- Jigge. I5g$\' ' 
self > and he conducted, successive- . [In those days, the word jigge 
\y, the theatres of Edinburgh^ signified a/arce, as weU as a c/aTZcef.]* 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Newcastle, 2. Men of Gotham* A Merri* 
and several others j and, by pru- ment. N. P. 
4^£)ce and diligence^ acquired a -3. Nine Dates Wonder, lOOO* 
very good property, which has Kennby, James. Thisgentle- 
eng^led him, we believe, to retire man is said to be a native of Ire- 
altogether from theatrical con- land; and was, we believe, some- 
cems. time clerk in an eminent banking- 
. Mr. Stephen. lSLeml:>le has pro- house. In 180S he published in- 
duced one dramatic piece (an al- dety, a Poem in Two Parts, wkh 
teration frora.' a play of Hey- other Poems, small 8vo* Since 
wood's), called that time he has cultivated a hap- 
Tha Northern Inn. F. 179* • py talent for dramatic writings > of 
N. P. which the following list contains 
\ Kemp, Joseph, Mus. Doct. of but one piece (No. 3.) that failed 
Stdn^ Sussex College, Cambridge, of success on the stage: all the' 
baa produced, others became very popular. 

1. The Jubilee, Ent. 8vo. I8O9. 1. liaising the IVind. F, $vo. 

2. Siege of Isca. Melo-^Drama. 1803. 

»vo, 181Q; .2. Matrimony. Pet. Op. 8vo. 

Kempe, William, wasan ac- 1304. 

tor and dancer. He ia neither 3. Too many Cooks. M. F« 

mentioned in the license of 1603, 8vo. 1805. 

by King James, as one of his ser- 4. Ella Rosenberg. Mel. Vfr. 

Yants, nor recognised by Augus- 8vo. I8O7. 

tine Phillips, in 1605, as one of his 5, Fals^ Alarms. C. 0« 9vo. 

lellows ; b^t is said to have been I8O7. 

the successor of Tarleton (who 6. The 'World. C. 8vo. 1808.' 

waft buried on the 3d of September 7. Oh! this Love. CO. 1810. 

1588), as well *' in the favour of N. P. , 

*' Her Majesty, as in the good KenKick, William. This 

"thoughts of the general au- author,, with considerable abilities, 
V dience.** ^ His favour virith both , was neither happy nor suGcessfliL 

trose from his p(>wer of pleasing.' Few persons were ever less respect** 

He. was one of the original actors ed by the world ; still fewer hat^e- 

in Shakspeare's plays 5 and ap- created so many enemies, or. drop* - 

pears, from the quarto editions, to ped into the grave so little regr^t- 

liave been the first performer of ted by their contemporaries^ . liop 

Peter, in Romeo and JuUet, in v^ras the son of a cittzea of Lon- 

isgs i and of Dogberry, in Muck don, and was^ brought up to* a 

mdo about Nothing, in 16OO. mechanical business, as it is ssfid ; 

Kempe seems to have disappeared having been often very illiberal]^ 

at the accession of King James, reproached by his adversai^ies with 

;|nd is supposed^ to have died of having served an apprentfce^j^n^tci 

Ihe plague^ in 16O9, H§ was aa ^ brass-rule maker* Whatever wsi^ 
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Jm original destiaation» he seems^ 
early to have abandoned it> and to 
have devoted his talents to the 
cultivation of letters; by whiilh be 
lupported himself during the rest 
of a life which might be said to 
have passed ip a state of warfare^ 
as he was seldom without an enemy 
to attack ». oc to defend himself 
from. He died the 10th of June 
1?79, having written the following 
(^atic pieces^ viz. 

1 . Fun, Parodi* tragi - comical 
Satire, Svo. 1752. 

2. EalstajST^ JVedding. C. Svo. 
1766. 

.3. Faktqff's Wedding. C.alter- 
ei 8vo. 1756. 
4. The mdow'd Wife: C.-Svo. 

1707. 
d.. The Duellist, . Com. Svo. 

J773. 

6» The Lady of the Manor, C# 
0. 8vo. 1778. 

7. The Spendthrift I or, J Clmst- 
mas Gambol, f. 1778. N. P. 

Kxji«LiQR£w^ Dr. I{i;nby> was 
the fifth and youngest son of S^ir 
Kobert Killigrew, and was bom 
at Hanwortb^ in MiddleseTC, on 
the llth of Feb. I6l2. He wa9 
educated under Mr. Thomas Far- 
Daby, became a commoner • of 
Christ Church ii^ l62S» and sbon 
after student, and> when bachelor 
of arts, . one of -the quadragesimal 
collectors.; In July 1038> he was 
created M, A' being then about tp 
travel ^ and cf^terlng afteir wards into 
the 9acred function, became chap- 
lain to the King*s army« On the 
Ist.of Nov.l(>42, Ke took the 
degree of D. pV and immediately 
was.' appoii^ted .chaplain to the 
Bc^e of Yoric^ and pi^omoted to 
the twelfth stall in the church of 
Westmtpster. He suffered in com- 
Vioa, with thpse who adhered to 
thft royal causa during the inter- 



was made almoner to. tfatt Duke oS 
York« superintendaat to the aiFairft 
of his chapel, rector of Wheats 
hamsted, in Hertfordshire; aad, 
the next year, master of thelSavoy, 
in which lie remained in the year 
1693. The year of his death we 
have not been able to ascertain. 
The play, on which account we 
have admitted him to a place, 
seems not to have been acted till 
some time after the occasion was 
past for which it was original]]^ 
designed, viz. the celebration of 
the nuptials of Lord Charles Her** 
bert with the Lady Mary Villiers, 
at which time the author wa# 
no more tlian ^venteen years of 
age. This, ci rcumstance we gather 
from an anecdote concerning it, 
related by Langbaine, that reflects 
honour on the author. For he 
tells us, that on its first represent-* 
ation at Black Friars, certain cri- 
tics cavilled at the character of 
Clearchus in it 5 objecting that it 
was monstrous, and impossible for a 
person of only seventeen years old, 
as that character is supposed to be, 
to. conceive and utter such senti* 
ments as he is made to speak, 
and which would better suit the- 
lips of one of thirty years of age ; 
to which objection th6 learned and 
ingenious Lord Falkland made this 
very judicious reply, in vindication 
of the author, viz. thatit was neif 
' ther moQfstrous fior impossible for 
one of seventeen years to speak at 
such a rate; when he that made 
him speak w that rnanner, and 
wrote the whole play, was. himself^ 
no older. The title of the piece, 
which has also been highly com^ 
mended by 3en Jonson, ig 

The Conspiracy. T. 4to. 16138. 
Mr. Kiliigrew.was in Itajy, most 
probably upon his travels, at the 
time that this play waa £rst pub«» 
lishe4 f bjr wt^Pb Vfyomb \i WW^ 
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•ot TCiy imperfect and incorrect. 
But after bis retamj it is probable 
be iDight himself make some al- 
terations in it^ and it was repnb- 
lisbed, with the altered title of 

PaiiaiUus and Eudora. fo. l653. 

Dr. Killigiew was fiither of Mrs. 
Anne Killigrew, celebrated for her 

SMitry and painting, on whom 
ryden wrote an elegy. 
KiLLi6x&w« Thomas^ was 
brother of the former, and was 
bom at Hanworth in the month 
of Febroaiy l6ll. He seems to 
have been early intended for the 
court; and to qualify him for 
rising there, every drcnmstance of 
his edtx^ation appears to have been 
adapted. In the year 1635, while 
npon his travels, he chanced to be 
at London, and an eye-witness to 
the celebrated imposture of exor- 
cising the devil out of several 
nuns, belonging to a convent in 
that town. Of this transaction he 
wrote a very minute and aocuiale 
account, still in MS. in the Pepy- 
sian library at Magdalen CoU^e, 
Cambridge. He was appointed 
page of honour to King Charies I. 
and faithfully adhered to his cause 
until the death of that unfortunate 
monarch ; after which he attend- 
ed his son in his exile ; to whom 
be was highly acceptable on ac- 
count of his social and convivial 
qualifications. He married Mrs. 
Cecilia Crofts, one of the maids of 
honour to Queen Henrietta. With 
this lady he had a dispute on 
the subject of jealousy, at which 
Thomas Carew was present, and 
wrote a poem on the subject, 
and afterwards a copy of verses 
on their nuptials^ printed in hia' 
works. 

In the year 1651 he was sent 
to Venice, as resident at that state, 
(« although (says Lord Clarendon) 
" tfce £iQg was much dissuaded 
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" from it; but afterwards His Ma- 
" jesty was prevailed upcm, only 
to gratify him (Killigiew) « that 
in that capacity he might bor* 
row money of English merchant? 
" for his own sobostence, nxrhich 
" he did, and nothing to the ho* 
** nour of his master ; but Was at 
*' last compdled to leave the re- 
" public for his vicious behaviour; 
** of which the Venetian ambassa- 
" dorcomplainedtothe King when 
" he came af ter wa rd s to Fnia.'* 

After the Restoration, he was ap* 
pointed groom of the bedcfaamb^, 
continn^ in high favour with 
the King, and had freqoentlf ac» 
cess to him when he was denied to 
the first peers in the realm i and 
being a man of great wit and live* 
lin^ss of parts, and having firom 
his long intimacy with that mo- 
narch, and being much about Mm 
person during bis trooMes, acquired 
a freedom and familiarity with 
him, which even the pomp of ma- 
jesty afterwards could not check 
in him, he sometimes, by way of 
jest, which King Charies was ever 
fond of, if genuine, even thcM^ 
himself was the object of the sathne,. 
would adventure bold tenths vrhich 
scarcely any one besides would 
have dared even to hint at. One 
story in particular is related of 
him, which, if true, is a strong 
proof of the great lengths he would 
sometimes proceed in his freedoms 
of this kind, which is as fi>Uows : 
When the King's unbounded pas- 
sion for Vvomen had given his mis- 
tress such an ascendency over him, 
that, like the efieminate Persian 
monarch, he was much fitter to 
have handled a distaflFthan to wield 
a sceptre, and for the conversation 
of his concubiiies utterly ne^ect- 
ed the most important a&irs of 
state, Bfr. KiUigrew went to pay 
His Majesty a visit in his privaia. 
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apartments, habited'like a pilgHni '.'pels ym, to eamyan oxxtWQfA 
wlio was bent on a long journey. *' appearance of civilitj j now, if 
The King, surprised at the oddity " you choose to be rid of a man 
of his appearance, inimediateiy " who is thus disagreeable to you, 
asked him what was the meaning" " you need only go this once to 
of it, and whither he was going? "council j for I know his covets 
^" To hell,** bluntly replied the '^ ous disposition so perfectly, that 
wag.-*-" Pry thee (said the King), '' I am well persuaded, rather than 
" what cart your emmd le to that '* pay this hundred ' pounds, 'he 
" pkce ?"— '^ To fetch back Oiivet " would hang himself out of the" 
^'Cromwell (rejoined he), that he '^ way, and never -plague you 
"may take some care of the affairs " more.** The King was so pleased 
"of Engiemd', for his successor with the archness of this observa* 
" takes none at alV tion, that he immedjately replied. 

One more story is related of hira, ^' Well, then, KUMgrew^ I post- 
which is not barren of humour. " twely will gq-^*' and kept his 
King Charles's fondness for plea- word accordingly. , 
sore, to which he almost always Mr. Killigrew died* at Whfte- 
made business give way, used hall; the ipth of.March'jfi82. 
frequently to delay ail^airs of eon- During his residence abroad> he 
sequence, from His Majesty's dis- applied the greater part of his 
appointing the council of his pre- leisure boirs to the study and prac-* 
sence when met for the dispatch of tice of poetry, and particularly 
business} which neglect gave great dramatic writings, several of his 
disgust and offence to many of those plays being composed in that pe** 
who were treated with this seem- riod of time.. To this Sir John 
ing disrespect. On one of these .Denbam humorously alludes, and 
occasions the Duke of Lauderdale; also draws a character of our au- 
who was naturally impetuous and thor^ extremely consistent with the 
turbulent, .quitted the council- circumstances we have been re- 
chamber in a violent passion, and, lating of him, in his copy of verses 
meeting Mr. Killigrew presently on Mr. Killigrew's return fronj 
after, expressed himself on the oc- his embassy at Veniee 3 
casion in very disrespectful terms - f^ 

of His Majesty. Killigrew begged Our Resident Toni 

his Grace to moderate his passion. From Venice is come, 

and offered to lay him a wager of And has left all th'e statesman behmd him; 
an hundred pounds that he himself J^"^^^ ^} ^^^ "^'r P**^*'' 

».^..ij M Ti' Tk* • -i._^ ^ "^ As5 as Wise, IS as rich, 

would prevail on His Majesty to And just where you lefihim, you findhita. 

come to council m half an hotir; u . 

ThcDuke^ surprised at the bold** Rit who says ht's hot 

ness of his assertion, and warmed A man of much plot, 

by resentment against the King, May repent of this false accusaitiotf j 
accepted the wager j on which Having >>/*»//*./ and pennTd 

Killigrew immediately went to the ^n ^ftS^^r^. 
wng, and, without ceremony, told 

him what had happened; adding However^ thoogh Sir John Den- 

these words: ''I know that your ham here hints at onlysixy Mr. 

'' Afejesty hates Lauderda}e,though Killigrew wrote seven plays whUe 

"the necessity of your a&irsCom*'' abroad, and two after he caiair 

Vol. f. p p 
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kome; t]i» namei of them iH are 
as foUow : 

1. Pmomtrs. T.C. 

^. ClmneUla. T. C. 

3, Princess. T. C. 
. 4. ParsoiCs Weddimg. Com* In 
Doasler's CoUecHoK, 

5. PUgnm. T. 

6. and 7* CkiSa mid Chrinda. 
Two Itos. T, C. 

8. and 9. Tkvmaso. Two Parts. 
Com« 

] O. and 1 1 . Bettamira, her Dream. 
Two Parts. T. €• 

The fint two of these were print- 
ed in lamo. 1641 ; and all of them 
in folio, 1664 1 with his portrait 
prefixed. Tbeie is, besides these 
plays of hlsy jf Letter concermng 
ike P&ssessu^ emd Dispossessing tf 
several Nmu sk tke Ntatnery at 
Tours, m Brmnce ; dated Ormns, 
Dec the 7th, l635, and printed 
in thiee sheets, folio. It was 
usually said of him, that, when he 
attempted to write, he was no- 
tiling near so smart as ha was in 
oonversation : which was jast the 
reverse of Cowley, who shone bat 
little in- company^ thoogfa he ex* 
oelled so much with his pen. 
Hence Denham, who knew them 
both, has taken occasion thus to 
characterise their respective ex* 
celiencies and defects : 

*' Had Cowley ii^*cr spoke, KiUigrew 

ne'er writ, 
*' Combm*d in one, they 'd made a 

matchless wit.*' 

KiLLiGRBw, SibWilciam, Knt. 
This genilepaan was elder brother 
to the two former. He was bom 
in May l6t>5, at the manor of 
Hanworth, near Hampton Court, 
and was entered a gentleman com- 
moner in St. John*s College, Ox* 
'ibrd, in the Midsummer Term of 
the year 1622. Here he continued 
Ibr about three years i at the ex* 
pintion of which be set out on 



his travels, and made the tour cff 
Europe. What time he spent 
abroad does not exactly appear; 
but we find him, after his return, 
appointed governor of Pendennis 
Csutle and Falmouth Haven, bolH 
in the county of Cornwall, ao<i 
also put in the command of the 
militia of the western part of that 
county. 

His next promotion brooght 
him to court, as an immediate at- 
tendant on the King's own person, 
being made one of the gentlemen 
ushers of the privy chamber ; wbicb 
post he kept till the breaking-out 
of the dvil wars, when he had the 
command of the two great troops 
of those that guarded the King's 
person during the whole coarse of 
the war between the King and Par- 
liament, bestowed on him. He was 
in attendance on the King at the 
time that the court resided at Ox- 
ford in the year l642, at which 
period he also was admitted to thm 
degree of doctor of civil law. But, 
when the King's affiiirs had Mku 
into such a situation as to be ap- 
parently past recovery, he thought 
it the most prudent step, though 
he was under a necessity of snfier- 
ing by his attachment to the royal 
CMise, to enter into a composition 
for his estate with the committee 
of sequestrations. 

Though King Charles U. was 
not remarkable for his returns of 
gratitude to those who had been 
sofierers in the interests of bis fa- 
mily, yet in the present instance 
he contradicted his general con- 
duct 5 for this gentleman was one 
of the first 'among his father's ser- 
vants that he took nodce <^: first- 
restoring him to the post of gen- 
tleman usher of the privy chamber, 
which he had held under Charles I.; 
and afierwards, on his own mar^ 
riage with Donna Catharine of 
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Portpgal, creating him Her Ma- 
jesty'sfirst vice-chamberlain, which 
fibooarable station he held for two- 
aod-nventy years $ when, being 
greatly advanced in life, he retired 
from court 5 and, from some books 
which be publi^ied after that time, 
seems to have devoted the remain- 
der of his life to a due preparation 



KIN 

New bomourt > pMitoii wrought up vd 

that height. 
Men weep, and gFet ihcir gtief b^ts 

delight f 
All this by nature done, which shows, 

the arts 
Infuse themselves, where cbey find WJt 

and parts. 
Out of these premises we may iafer 
Here will be no work for the censurar ; 
The wiser critic will do better first 1 



lor his being called to another And for the foolish, let him do his worn. 

world: this event happened to Killigbew, Thomas. As if 

him in the year 169^, at which the name of Killigrew was of it* 

time he was eigbty-eigbt years of self a warrant to mt title of wit. 



age. . ^ 

We do not fiikd ^ny mention 
made by former writers/ of what 
estimation he was held in by his 
contemporaries with respect to ge- 
nius: and indeed, excepting his 



the 18th century, as well as the 
two preceding ones, produced an 
author of that namie. He was 
gentlenoan of the bedcbanaber to 
his late Majesty when Prince of 
W^les, and wrote one play, en- 



dramatic pieces, we find nothing of titled 

ills in print till the time when^ in Chtt-Chat. Com.N.D. [I719.] 



the entire decline of life> he pub- 
lisbed a collection of detached 
thoughts and rejections on the in- 
stability of human happiness^ when 
fixed on any other views than those 
wiiicb are to arise from the enjdy- 
mems of anotlier state. His dra* 
•oitie works, however, received 
the commendations of Mr .Waller, 
Sir Robert Sta[^lton, and others 5 
aod are the jfollowlng : 

UPanA>ra. Com. 8vo. 1664. 

2.0rmasdes. Tragt-Com. 8vo. 

^.SeUndra. Tragi-Cora. 8vo. 

4. Skge of Urbin. Tragi-Com. 
Pol, 1666. 

5. Imperial Tragedy (attributed 
to him). Fol.;l6e)9. ' 

Sir Robert Staj^lton's verses on 
the above plays are addressed To 
f^t and are as follow : 

1^- snake, that lurk'st under the 

poet's bays, 
i^i coalbs thy malice to these plays ; 
^ihon not v^'d to see cbe plots, well 

. *nt lin^tttt pure, ani every $en^nc« 



He died July 1719» and was bu- 
ried at Kensington the 19th of that 
month. 

Kivio, Thomas. This admi* 
rable comedian was bom in the 
month of August 1/30^ in the 
parish of St. Greorge, Hanover 
Square; descended, on the father's 
side^ from a respectable family in 
Hampshire ; and from the mother's 
side, we understand^ from the Blisses 
in Gloucestershire. He was edu<* 
cated at Westminster school; and, 
being intended for the law, was 
articled to an eminent attorney, 
with whom he made no very long 
Stay: he attended more to the 
theatre than the writing-desk, and 
applied more to the study of. the 
drama than the statutes. Having 
frequently performed in what was 
called private plays, he set out, 
accompanied by one who had heed 
his schoolfellow, to join an itine- 
rant company of players, then (in 
May 1747) acting atTunbridge in 
Kent. They remained with the 
troop but a fevv weeks, and ^hea 
travelled different ways. Mr. 
fW2 
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played afterwards in two other JacoVsWelU near Bristol^ of Hrjb tell 
companies of no great note, till Mr. King was engaged as a mem* 
the spring of 17'48 > during which her. This eminent comic actress, 
time, like many itinerants, be stu- though very large in figure, made 
died and played tragedy, comedy, it a point that Mr. Kin^, of vrbose 
pastoral, and farce, with great at- abilities she seemed convinced, 
tention and little profit. In this should, notwithstanding bis juve- 
short trip he encountered distresses nile appearance, perform Benedick 
of various descriptions, some se- to her Beatrice, ■ Ranger to her 
rious, some comic ; all of which* Clarinda, &c. &c. This, indeed, 
whqn among those likely to relish seemed to be the line which nature 
adventures of that sort, he cheer- and habit had marked out for him ; 
fully related, and commented on but, in the preceding winter, Ro- 
witb gr^at point and humour. He meo and Juliet had been prodoced 
once walked from Beaconsfield to at Drury Lane, and it w as neces- 
London, and back again tlie same sary the Bristol -audience should be 
day, for the purpose of raising a presented with it. Mr. X.. was 
small sum to purchase what are the only figure for Romeo in the 
technically called properties, essen- whole company > and so much did 
tial to his appearance at night in his performance please, that tlm 
the character of Richard theThird. poet laureat, W. Whitehead, Esq. 
The profit of his exertions in this author of Th^ Roman Father, who 
arduous part was three-pence half- was present at the representatioj], 
penny and a few ends of candle, thought proper, the following win- 
The latter he offered as a tribute ter, when his play was to be pro- 
of gallantry to some green-room duced, to appoint young King as 
goddess of whom he was at that the representative of Valerius, 
time enamoured. wherein he gained great reputa- 

In June 1748 he was introduced tion 3 he also, during the same 
to Mr. Yates, as a young per- season, performed George Bam- 
forraer likely to merit his notice, well many times, and with great 
Yates gave him great encourage- applause. But his wishes, and, 
ment, and, being then about to indeed, his genius, as time gave 
open a booth at Windsor, engaged, proof, were more directed to the 
and took him with him 3 and from sock than the buskin : and find* 
this era we are to date the com- ing himself seldom or never em- 
mencemerit of Mr. King's theatri- ployed in the service of Thalia, 
Cal good fortune. His abilities but in the illness or absence of 
were reported to Mr. Garrick, who some more eminent comedian, he 
repaired to Windsor, heferd him determined to quit the English for 
rehearse,and engaged him at Drury the Irish stage, and appeared in 
Lane for two seasons. Early in September 1750, in Dublin, in 
the first Ci.e, Oct. 19, 1/48) he the character of Ranger. Froai 
performed All worth, in A New this time his fame and profit in- 
Wny to pay Old Dells j a charaq- creased. He continued some sea- 
ter well suited to his then youth- sons the great favourite of Dublin, 
ful figure, and in which he was and the support of comedy on that 
much noticed. In the summer of stage. The late Mr. Sheridan, tlie 
1749. Mrs. Pritchard was one of ^ then manager, being obliged to 
th'^ company at the theatre of quit the theatre, on some 4i^t«* 
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Mr. King remained one season 
after his departure with his suc- 
cessors Messrs* Victor and Sow- 
den; and then, at the request of 
Mrs. Woffington, who had fre- 
quenlJy performed with him, and 
bad recommended him strongly to 
Mr. Rich, he repaired to London. 
Mr. Rich and he, however, could 
not agree upon terms 3 and, on 
an application from the proprietors 
of one of the theatres at Bath> Mr. 
King undertook to be manager 
and principal performer there : 
both which stations he filled greatly 
to tbe satisftction and profit of the 
proprietor, and much to his own 
reputation. His commencement 
at Bath was in September 1755 -, 
and then it was that the public, in 
tbat part of the world, were re- 
galed with the joint efforts of Mr. 
King and that excellent actress 
Mrs. Abington, then Miss Barton, 
in Ranger and Clarinda, Benedick . 
and Beatrice, Tom and Phillis, &;c. 
&c. In the year following, Sep- 
tember 1756, Mr. Sheridan, whose 
absence had been much regretted, 
returned to Dublin, and Mr. K. 
once more enlisted under his ban- 
ner, and remained with him until 
Mr. Sheridan again thought fit to 
retire, which was in May 1758 ', 
Messrs. Barry and Woodward were 
tben building the Crow Street-the- 
atre, which was finished by Sep- 
tenober, and they were happy to 
retain Mr. Kip^, who played Trap- 
pami, m'S'^te JVoicMandShe Would 
^ot, on the night of opening. 
Not liking, however, hi« situation 
under his new employers so well 
33 he had done under the former 
QMnager, he remained but. one 
*^on. In September, or Octo- 
^» 1Z50, he came again to Eng- 
land, and made his appearance as. 
«H»,. Wk.Ths Conscious Lovers, at 
tbe Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 



where he remained for maTly year*, 
with increasing reputation. In the 
season of his return, he was for- 
tunate in being the first actor of 
*Squire Groom, in Macklin*s Lave- 
a-la-Modt, in which he was much 
noticed : but he did not arrive at 
the summit of theatrical excellence 
until he appeared in the character 
of Lord Ogleby, in The Clandestine 
Marriage, which was brought out- 
in 1766^ from which time he was 
not only th^e favoured object of the 
public, but considered, o\i all try- 
ing occasions, as the true and con- 
fidential friend of Mr. Garrick, his 
then manager. On the appearance 
of every new piece he was ■ con- 
stant prologue-speaker^ to sblicit 
favour with the audience; and, in 
all disputes between the public and ' 
manager, was deputed as nego- 
tiator and moderator. When Mr. 
Garrick sold his share in Drury 
Lane theatre and patent, and was 
about to retire, Mr. King also 
wished to take his leave of the 
public J ■ but, by the advice of the 
seller, and at the request of the 
buyer, he remained at Drury Lane, 
where, among many new charac- 
ters less advantageously drawn, 
he acquired unbounded reputation 
by his performances of Sir Peter 
Teazle, in The School for ScandaU- 
and Puff^,'in The Critic. In the 
summer season of 1770 and 1771* 
he was part-prpprietor and sole 
manager of the Theatre Royal in 
Bristol. He then sold his share, 
as we believe, to the late Mr. 
Dodd ; and in Octobtr 177' pur- 
chased three-fourths of Sadler's 
Wells, which he extended and 
beautified 5 and having, by the ex- 
pense and respectability of the 
entertainments^, brought the spot 
into great estimation, he after- 
wards disposed of his share of it 
to Mr. Wroughton : to the which 

FF 3 
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h# wu ladoced by having taken rAitwiLL admbss, 

on himfelf the conduct of Drory ;^,;,,^^ «.,„,,, Cum.e.lakd, K<^. 

Lane theatre. In this post be -^ ' ^ 

continued till 1788 ; when he re- Whilst in mj heart thoie feelings yet 

signed it in disgust^ for reasons _^ , suivivc, .. , ,- 

Y . . • _ ^ -^Jrj *' »u-. .^ui:^ That keep respect and gratitude alive — 

which he assigned to the noblic, p^jj J^hi^, though all others should 
He then went to Dublin and Edin- decay, 

tmrj^j at each of which he met vm be the law that Tune can bear 

vrith high patrenage. Returning away;— 

to London, he engaged for a part The fetc^ihat none can fly from, 1 in- 

of the season 1799, at Covent And doTm my own dramatic death this 

Garden ; but soon afterwards re- ' night. 

turned to bis situation at Draiy Patrons, farowelt ! 

Lane I and in the summer of 1792 Though you still kindly mydefccu wonld 

he performed at the Haymarket. ^ ^ *I*y®» , . . , , . . ^ 

o * ^lA »• '^8 •-. 1 o#h« Constant fnJuiftnet who would wish to 

Some altercation ansing m 1801 ^^^^ ^ 

between the principal proprietor of who, that r^ins the sense of brigiiceff 

Brunr Lane and Mr. King, the days, 

lattflf withdrew his services, and Can sue for pardon, while he pants for 

announced his intention of ac- ^ ^ ^?^^,l n. .u • a %u -a 

. .. .t _ ^-uii^ i*u u* ^ On well'eam d fame the mind with pnae 

quamting the public with his rea- reflects, 

sons J but, as the publication never But Pity sinks the mma whonMt pmtecfs. 

appeared, and Mr. King returned Your Cithers had my strength. My only 

soon after to the theatre and took claim 

hU benefit, it is to be inferred that ?^f «^ ^ their favour was my only feme, 

^•i'^*"^^ u-j A^u^^ ^1 Oflaie.toooften.whcn the whole was due- 

a reconciliation had Uken place iwepaidA^ymi/rrtothcMuseandywi! 

On the 24th of May 1802, the Not what l was, I now decline the field, 

OpmedjT of The School for Scandal , And groimd those arms which I but fe^ 
was performed for his bene6t, and Wy wield. 

it was announced that he would T5ePoet,nearlybr«thless,lame,or blind, 

-.L * • L* * 1 u'-. 1^ r*u While the Muse visits his creative mind, 

on that night take his leave of the continues wearing his immonal wreath, 

public. Mr. King seemed to have Li^es in his ^famc, and triumphs over 

collected his remaining powers for death : 

exertion, in order to grace his But every chance that deals the passing 

jBxit from a stage which he had , blow, 

trod with the highest reputation* 1^3^ th{;^P;«' Actor s short-hv d trophi« 

for the long period of Jt/hf-four That chants has come to roc, that comes 
years. It is scarcely necessary to to all ; 

mention, that his performanoe was % diama done, I !« the corfain fall. 
crowned with the loudest, the most During the delivery, Mr. King 

liberal* and most beart-felt ap- was mu(% aflfected $ but he strug- 

plause. Between the play and the ^led to conceal his agitation. His 

fiirce, Mr. King came forward, Iceling was more dtsooverable in 

attended by Mr. Charles Kemblo the low fiiftterii^ tone of his voice, 

(who kindly officiate as bis than in tears, a white handkerchief,^ 

prompter, lest on $0 trying an fainting, or other theatrical tridc. 

occasion his memory should hap? He received the most flattering 

pen to fail him), anci delivered the appbuse ; and, as soon as he bad 

following made his bow, Mrs. J[onlaii came 
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on the stage, and gracefully led 
]i\m to the Green-room, wbicb he 
found filled wiih the performers, 
who had noblj and generously done 
honour to themselves by seizing 
on this opportunity of presenting a 
handsome testimonial of their es- 
teem and regard for their retiring 
elder brother: Comedians are, 
perhaps, 'of all professions, the 
fflost exposed to error and frailty 5 
ftat tbe united invention of ma- 
lice and calumny has never im- 
puted to them the want of the 
essential virtues of feeling; bene- 
volence, generosit}', . and noble- 
fflifldedness, whenever a sufficient 
and fit occasion has called for the 
exercise of either. — Mr. Dowton, 
after allowing Mr. King a little 
breathing-time; came up to him, 
to beg that he would take a cheer- 
fiol draught out of a silver cup, 
which his brothers and sisters of 
the sock and buskin requested him 
to do them the favour to accept, 
vith a salver, as a trifling token 
of their regard andgrateful remem- 
brance of bis merit as # comedian, 
and his uniformly friendly con- 
duct towards them all, during the 
niany years that he had continued 
to plewe the public before the cur- 
tain, and endear himself t9 them 
behind it. Mr. King, in a tone 
that expressed his feeling, declared 
tbe deep sense h6 should ever en- 
tertain of this most affectionate 
niark of their regard and esteem ; 
and assured them, that, if his 
bealth permitted, he should gratify 
bimself with the pleasure of fre- 
qoently coming among them. The 
cnp was then handed round, and 
aH Ihe ladies and gentleman of the 
theatre drank Mr. King's health. 
On the cup was an inscription, 
'^gnifying the cause and occasion 
?f the present, with all the per-? 
fcuners' names (co<itributors to 
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It) % and on its base Ihe fbllowiog 
motto from Utnry f^ act v. j 

** If he be UKAfelUw wiUi the hest King, 
<* Thou sh^ilt find him the iest King of 
gooii/eibwi,'* 

The salver was richly decorated^ 
and had the arms of Mr. King 
engraven in the centre. 

Our author did not vcj^ long 
enjoy the sweets oi retirement 5 
dying at his house in Store Street, 
Bedford Square, Dec. 11, ia05. 
He was burled in the church- 
yard of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
attended bv ti„ nncipal perform- 
ers of both theatres. 

In private life Mr. King was in- 
telligent, entertaining, and respect- 
able. He had an inexhaustible 
store of anecdotes, not merely 6{ 
the the rical kind, and was al- 
ways willing to relate them, upon 
the slightest intimation, for the 
gratification of his friends, though 
he never Vainly or importunately 
forced them into notice. He par- 
ticularly excelled in story-telling, 
and gave a lively perception of 
every character he introduced by 
his powers of mimiciy. His fat© 
holds out a melancholy warning 
to all who engage in his precarions 
profession. The fair profits of his 
itKlustry and talents, supported by 
very respectable and extensive c6n-t 
nexions, would always have en- 
abled him to maintain a good 
figure in life ; but, unhappily, ah 
unfortunate devotion to the gam ins- 
table marred all his fair prospects. 
After a very successful night at 
play, he once hastily returned 
home, and in the most solemn 
manner expressed his determina- 
tion never ^ plunge into the ruin- 
ous vortex of gaming any more* 
He kept his resolution for many 
years, and was able to support a 
house in town, another at Hamp- 

p y 4 
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ton, and to enjoy the convenience compounder ; whence it is infer- 
of a carriage, as well as the power red that he inherited a consider* 
of receiving a nunoerous train of able fortune, 
friends with a liberal hospitality. , In 1688, the same ypar that he 
But, alas! in a fatal moment he wap made master of arts, he engag- 
ventured to the gaming-table again, ed in the study of the civil law, 
and in one night lost ail that he had became doctor in 1692, and was 
J)een saving for many years ; not, admitted advocate atDoctors'Com- 
however, without a suspicion that mons. 

his successful competitor had pro- Though he was a regular advo- 
iited by other means than mere- jcate in the courts of civil and ca- 
skill and the favour of fortune, non law, he did not love his pro- 
iFrom - t;hat period Mr. King's fession, nor indeed any kind of 
life was clouded by embarrdJs- business which interrupted his vo- 
inents 3 and, though age and in- luptuary dreams, or forced him to 
£rmity induced him to quit the rouse from that indulgence in 
stage, his situation really demand- which only he could find delight, 
ed a continuance of his professional His reputation as a civilian was 
)abour. yet maintained by his judgments 

He was the author of two pieces, in tlie court of delegates, and 
called, raised very liigh by the address 

1. Ijive at first Sight. B. F. and knowledge which he discover- 
8vo. 1763, ed in 17OO, when he defended the 

2« IVlfs last Stake, F. 8vo. Earl of Anglesea against his lady, 
,1769. afterwards Dutchess of Bucking- 

KiNG, Dr. WiLLiAM> was born bamshire, who sued for a divorce, 
in London in 1663 ; the son of and obtained it. 
Ezekiel King, a gentleman allied The expense of his pleasures, 
to the family of Clarendon. and neglect of business, had now 

FronaWestminster school,where lessened his revenues ; and he was 
he Was a scholar on the foundation willing to accept of a settlement in 
under the care of Dr. Busby, he ' Ireland, where, about 1 702, he was 
was at eighteen elected to Christ- made judg6 of the admiralty, sole 
church, in 1^81 ; where he is said commissioner of the prizes, keeper 
to have prosecuted his studies with of the records in Birmingham's 
50 much intenseness and activity, tower, and vicar-general to Dr. 
that, before he was of eight years Marsh the primate, 
standing, he had read over, and But it is vain to put wealth with- 
inade remarks upon, twenty-two in the reach of him who will not 
thousand odd hundred books and stretch out his hand to take it. 
manuscripts. The books were cer- King soon found a friend, as idle 
tainly not very Jong, the manu- and thoughtless as himself, in Up- 
scripts' not very difficult, nor the ton, one of the judgeis, who had a 
remarks very large j for the calcu- pleasant house called Mouutown, 
lator will find that he dispatched near Dublin, to which King fre- 
seven a-day, for every day of his quently retired, delighting to neg- 
eighi* years, with a remnant that lect his interest) forget his cares, 
more than satisfies most other stu- and desert his duty, 
dents. He took his degree in the In 17O8, when Lgrd Wharton 
most expensive manner, as a grand was sent to govern Ireland;^ King 
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returned to London, with bis po* 
vert/, his idleness, and his witj 
and published some essays called 
Useful Transactions. His Voyage 
to the Island of Cajamaih particu- 
larly commended. He then wrote 
The Art of Love, a poem remark- 
able, notwithstanding its title, for 
purity of sentiment; and in 1/09 
imitated Horace in an Jrt of Cook- 
try, which he published, with some 
letters to Dr. Lister. 

In 1710 he appeared, as a lover 
of the church, on the side of Saqhe- 
verell j and was supposed to have 
concurred at least in the projection 
of The Examiner. 

In 1711, competence, if not 
"plenty, was again put into his 
power. He was, without the trou- 
ble of alt/gndance, or the mortifi- 
cation of a request, made gazet- 
teer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and 
other men of the same party, 
brought him the key of the ga- 
zetteer's office. He was now again 
placed in a profitable employment, 
and again threw the benefit away. 
An act o^ insolvency made his 
business at that time particularly 
troublesome; and he would not 
wait till hurry should be at an end, 
but iaipatiently resigned it, and 
returned to his wonted indigence 
and amusements. 

In the autumn of 17 1 2 his health 
declined ) he grew weaker by de- 
grees, and died on Christmas-day. 
Though his life had not been with- 
out irregularity, his, principles were 
pure and orthodox, and his death 
was pious. 

His works were collected by Mr. 
Nichols, in three volumes 8vo. in 
17761 among which is a whini- 
sical piece, which entitles him to a 
place in this work, called 

The Tragi-Comedy of Joan of 
Hedington. 

K.INWELLMARSHE^PilANCIS,waS 



assistant to George Gasc<^igae m 
translating Euripldes's 

Jocasla, Tr. 4to, 1575. 

KiRKE, John. Of this author 
we can trace nothing further than 
that all y^riters agree in placing . 
himin the reign of King Charles I. 
and naming him as the author of 
one piece, entitled 

The Seven ChampiQW of ChrisU 
endome. Play. 4to. l638. 

KiE KM AN, Francis, SeeK.F. 

Knapp, Henry, is a clergyman 
brought up at Cambridge, and son 
of a person, aUo in orders, who 
keeps a school at Stamford. He 
has produced two dramatic pieces, 
viz. 

1. TheExdseman.Y.\7&d.J^.V, 

2. Hunt the Slipper. M.F. 1 784. 
N. P. [Except in a piratical edi- 
tion.] 

Knevet, Ralph, was a Nor- 
folk gentleman, and contemporary 
with Mr. Kirke above mentioned. 
He wrote one little piece, which 
was intended only for a private re- 
. presentation at the Florists' feast 
at Norwich, entitled 

Rhodon and Iris. Past. 4to. 1 63 1 . 
' Knight, — — . A principal low 
comedian, in the York and Hull 
company, wrote a piece in two 
acts, called 

The Sailor and Soldier 5 or, t^a- 
shionable Amusement, Mus. F. 
1805. 

Knight, Thomas, a native of* 
Dorsetshire, and ^he son of a re- 
spectable country gentleman in 
that county, who gave him a libe- 
ral education, was originally de- 
signed for the bar.. Having been 
instructed in oratory by Mr. Mack- 
lin, however, he began to enter- 
tain a greater inclination for the 
drama than the law, and accord- 
ingly made his first theatrical at:- 
tempt at York, where he per- 
formed five seasons with consider- 
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able applause. He then procnred Knxpb, Charles. Of this gen- 

an engagement at Bath> and for tlcraan wc know no more than 

eight seasons filled a. respectable that he was of Trinity College, 

line of business therewith so much Cambridge, an officer in the strmy, 

reputation^ that he received an and author of one peiile piece for 

invitation from the manager of the theatre, which met with some 

Covent Garden, which he accepted, applause at its first appearance^ 

and made his first appearance in entitled 

London Sept. 25, 179^, in the A City Ramlle, Farce, of two 

character of Jacob, in TAe C^/)/»' acts. 12mo. 171<5. 
ef Accidents, 2Xi^S\i\rm\^h,m The Ktd, Tbomas. This author 

Deserter \ and by his chaste repre- produced one play, which was the 

sentation of rustic characters, and constant object of ridicule Bmong 

flippant coxcombs^ gradually be- his contemporaries and iinmediate 

came a great favourite with the successors. The circumstances of 

public. When Mr. Knight was his life, however, are unknown. 

about to leave town, he waited on He seems, like the generality of 

bis venerable tutor, Mr. Macklin, peets, to have been poor, and pro- 

and politely thanked bim for the bably died about the year \5g4 or 

great benefit that he had received ISQS* He produced^ 
from his instructions : be lamented 1. Cometiom T. 4to. 1594. In 

that it was not in bis power to Dodsley*8 OUkction, (Afterwards 

make a suitable return ; and hav* called Pompey the Great his fair 

iDg only pecuniary gratification to Corne&OLS Tragedy. 4to. 1595.) 
bestow, begged his acceptance of 2. The S^»anish Tragedy ; or^ 

a testimony of his gratitude. ** If IKeronimo is mad agaim. 4to. 

*< I have served you (replied the 1603. But acted, probably, be- 

" veteran), I am well satisfied.** fore 1590. In Dodsley's Collect. 
Mr. Knight, however, persisting Mr. Hawkias, with sonoe pro* 

in bis benevolent intention. Mack- bability, conjectures him to haver 

lin fairly pushed him out at the been the author of 
door. Mr. Knight was one of the SoUman andPerseda, T. 4to. 

eight performers who complained 1599. 

of the manager*s new r^ulations. Ktfpim, Maurice. Of this 

[See art. Holm an.} He resigned gentleman we know nothing mare 

his situation at Covent Garden in than that he was one of the first 

1803, and is now a proprietor of translators into English of one of 

the Liverpool theatre. His wife is the comedies of Terence, viz. 
sister to the Countess of Derby, A uiria. C. printed in the black 

fbrmerlyMissFarren. Mr.K.*sdra- letter. 4to. 15$S. 
matic productions are as (bllow : He wrote early in the reign of 

1 . Tkefypkihora. C. F.W. C.P. Queen Elisabeth s and seeras^ from 

1783. circumstances relating to this play, 

3. Tnuf^e amd lybwshL Prd. to hax-e been tutor to the children 

1790. of the ce]d>rated IxMrd Buckhurst ; 

3. Honest Tkie%xs^ F. 12mo. a particular which of itself is snf- 
1797. ficient to give us a very iavourabl* 

4. TMrnpike Gate. M. £. 8vo. idea of bis literary abilities. 

1799. 
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Ju G. These initials are affixed to 
The Honest CrminaL Dr. 8vo. 
1778. 
Lackkt^ pB, See Hagket. 
Lact, JoHfx, flourished in the 
leign of Kiog Charles IL He was 
bom nearDoocaster, in Yorkshire* 
and was at first bred a dancing- 
master $ bttt afterwards went into 
tbe army> having a lieutenant's 
comoEitasion and warrant as qoarter- 
znaster under Colonel Charles Gier* 
rard. Ttie charms of a military 
iife> however^ he quitted to go 
npon the stage i iu which profession, 
from the advantages of a fine per-^ 
son, being well shaped, of a good 
stature, and well proportioned, 
added to a sound critical juc^ment, 
and a large share o£ comic hu- 
moor, he arrived at so great a 
height of excellence, as to be uni- 
versally admired ; and in parttcu'^ 
lar was. so high in the esteem. of 
King Cbaries II. that His Majesty 
bad. hia picture painted in three 
several characters, viz. Te^igue in 
The Committee, Scruple in The 
Cheats, and Galliard in The Va-^ 
riety^ which pictme is still pre- 
served at Windsot' Castle. His cast 
of acting was chiefly in comedy ^ 
and his writings are all of that 
kind, he being the author of the 
four following plays : 

1. DmahJUidy. C. 4to. 1672. 

2. Old Troop. C. 4to. 1672. 

3. Sir Hercuies Buffoon. C. 4to. 
1684. 

4. Sawney the Scot. C. 4to.l 698. 
The thifd of these^was not brought 
on the stage' till three years af^er 
the author's. death, which happen- 
«d on the 1 7th of September 1 6s 1 . 
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Mt. Durfey, who wrote the pi«* • 
)ogue to it, has, in the following * 
lines, paid a very great, but, as it 
appears, a well-deserved complir 
ment to Mr. Lacy*s theatrical abi^ 
lities, in reference to the advan- 
tages the piece might have received 
from the author's own performance 
in it, had he been living : 

** Know, that fam'd Lacy, ornament 

o* th* stage, 
** That standard of true comedy in our age, 
** Wrote this new play — ^ 

** And if it takes not, all that we can say 

on 't, 
** Is, we^ve his fiddle, not his hands to 

play on 't." 

Lacy, Henhy, a fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge^ was 
author of a Latin play, called 

Bichardus Tertius. T. 158d. NiP. 

Lamb, Charles. Of this gen^^ 
tleraan we only know that he is 
the author of, 

1. John JfbodviL T. Svo. 1802. 

2. Mr. H. Farce, I8O6. N.P. 
But we suppose that he is the same 
writer who,' in 1803, gave to the 
public a very agreeable selection, 
entitled Specimens of English Dra^ 
matte Poets who lived about the Time 
ef Shakspeare ;^ and had previously 
published TaUsfrom Shakspe&re, a 
work ofvery c^iderable merit, 

Lambb, i^K.^Hoir. George. 
This gentleman, whom we sup- 
pose to be one of the sons of 
Lord Viscount Melbourne^ is au- 
thor- of 

Whistle for It. Op. Piece. 8 vo. 
I8O7. 

Lambert, Barrowdalb, was 
a painter, and published, about 
1747, one dramatic piece, entitled 

The IVreckers, 
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Langford^ Abraham. This 
gentleman was, perhaps, better 
known in the polite than in the 
poetical world j standing once the 
foremost in renown among a set 
of orators, whose eloquence must 
be confessed of the most perfect 
and powerful kind, since it has that 
amazing prevalence of persuading 
mankind to part with even their 
money. In a word, to leave am- 
biguities, he was the most cele- 
brated auctioneer .of his age, and 
successor in that professi6n to the 
grert Mr. Cock. His success, or 
perhaps his merit, was not so great 
in the exercise of his pen as in that 
of another more valuable weapon 5 
for the only dramatic pieces which 
he attempted never met with much 
success. They are called, 

.1. The Judgment of Paris, Ent. 
8vo. 1730. 

2. The Lover his own Rival, B.O. 
8vo. 1736. 

Mr. Langford was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Pancras, where 
the following lines are inscribed 
on both sides of his tomb : 

" His spring of life was such as should 

have been, 
" Adroit and gay, unvcx'd by care or 

spleen ; 
" His summer's manhood open, fresh, 

and fair, , 
*' His virtue strict, his manners debon- 

nair; 
<» His aotumii rich w' h \sisdom*s goodly 

fruit, ^ V 

. «< Which ever appetite might 

suit. 
" In polish'd cir ^ . .^^^V^ with ease, ^ 
" And less desirou* to be pleas'd than 

please : 
'* Grave with the serious, with the comic 

gay, 
«< Warm to advise, yet willing to obey ; 
'* True to the fond affections of the heart, 
" He play'd the friend, the husband, 

parent's part; 
•« What needs there more to eterniae his 

fame, . . * 

*• Mttiat monument moie lasting than his 

name ? 



*' Abraham Langford, Esq. late of St. 
Paul, Covent Garden, 

Died 18 Sept. 1774,* 
Aged 63." 

Langhorne, John, D.J), was 
born at Kirby Stephen, in West- 
morland. His father was the Rev. 
Joseph Langhorne, of Winston, 
who died when his son was young. 
Having entered into holy orders, 
Mr. Langhorne was appointed, 
Dec. 1765, preacher-assistant at 
Lmcoln*sInn. He afterwards be- 
came tutor to the sons of Robert 
Cracroft, Esq. of Hackthorne, 
Lincolnshire, whose daughter he 
married Jan . 1 5 , 1 767 . This lady 
in a short time died 5 and the loss 
of her was very pathetically la- 
mented by her husband in a mo- 
nody; and by another gentleman, 
Mr. Cartwright, in a poem, en- 
titled CoTistantia. Dr. Langhorne 
held the living of Blagden, in 
Somersetshire, at the time of his 
death, which happened on the 1st 
of April 1779, and was imputed to 
his usual substitute for the Casta- 
lian fountain, rather too frequent 
draughts of Burton ale, at the Pea- 
cock in Gray*s Inn' Lane. 

He wrote many miscellaneous 
works, but only one drama, called 

The Fatal Prophecy, Dr. Poem. 
12mo. 1766. ^ 

LaNSDOWNE. SeeGBANVILLE. 

Lateware/Dr. Richard. In 
DanieFs apology for his play of 
Philotas, we find that this gentle- 
man had written a drama on the 
same subject, which was acted 
" worthily and with gr^at ap- 
« plause," at St. John's College, 
in Oxford. As we know not the 
name of Dr. Lateware's piece, we 
cannot notice it in our list of plays. 

Dr. Lateware (Wood calls him 
Latewar) was born at London, in 
15^, educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors' school, and entered of Si. 
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Jdio's College, Oxfbrd/Irt 1580. 
In J58a he took the degree of 
M. A and was becotne a famous 
preacher, being lector of Hopton, 
in Sufiblk; In 15^3 be was 
elected) one of the proctx^rs of tha 
university. .\Hc was afterwards 
m^e rector of Pincbiej, in Mid- 
dlesex, D. D. and at length ap*- 
pointed chaplain to the heroic Lord 
liountjoy, Viceroy of Ireland. 

CanKlen, in his jamais of Quern 
£lixaielh, tells us that Dr. Late- 
war was killed in the battle near 
Caflingford, in which Lord Mount- 
joy overthrew the rebels j> but 
miVstates the year to have been 
160O. Fines Morrison, who was 
on the spot when he received his 
death-'wound, say* (ReheUum of 
Hugh Earl of Tyrone, in Ireland, 
lib. 2. cap. 1.) fhat he was shot 
at Benburb, July J 6, 1601, and 
died the following day. He was 
buried in the; church of Armagh -, 
and in the chapel of St. John's 
QoUege was erected a monunient 
to his memory, with a handsome 
ifiscriptioi). Dr. Lateware. was ^a 
very ingenious Latin epigrammatic 
poet, and composed Carmen Awo- 
latnfMivwormov ColL. S. Jo. Bapt. 
which was afterwards restored and 
augmented by Richard Andrews, 
M. D. and Fellow of the said 
College. 

Lathom, Francis, a native of 
Norwich, is the author of several 
novels, and of the following dra- 
matic productions : 

1. M in a Bustle. C. 8vo. 

1?95. 

2. The Dash of the Day, C. 
Svo. 1800; 

3. Holiday Time, F.Svo. 1800. 

4. Orlando and Seraphina. H. 
D. 12ifio. N. D.; 8vo. 1800. 

^.rCuriosity. C. 8vo. 1801. 

6. The IVtfe of a MUlim. C. 
12019. N^P.) ^VjQ. iS03,. 



To him also' we £nd ascribed 

The Dash: M. F. 1804; 
but it seems merely an alteration 
of the third piece mentioned above. 

Latht, Thomas Pikb, is au- 
mthor of 

Reparation. D. 8vo. 1800. 

Latter, Mrs. Mahy> was 
born at Henley upon Thames, in 
1725 5 and after the death of her 
father, an attorney of that town, 
came to Reading, and settled there. 
She had an early inclination for 
poetry, but with a propensity to 
satire 5 which she discovered by 
writing some verses descriptive of 
the persons and characters of se- 
veral ladies of Reading. This sa- 
tire> as it was called, she thought 
proper to disown, by a ludicroua 
advertisement, in verse, inserted 
in The Reading Mercury, Nov. 
17, 1740. In 1759 she published 
The Miscellaneous Works, in Prose 
and Verse, of Mrs. Mary Latter, 
of Reading', Berks.** ^ In this vo- 
lume she describes herself as resi- 
dent .*' not very far froni the 
" market-place, immersed in bu- 
'f siiiess and in debt : sometimes 
•' madly, hoping to gain a compe- 
" tency; sometimes justly fearing 
'* dungeons and distress.** She 
wrote 

The Siege of Jerusalem by Titu^ 
Vespasian. T. 

which Rich, the patentee of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, having seen, 
he took her under his protection. 
About this time she published A 
Miscellaneous Poetical Essay 5 to 
which Rich procured her a hun- 
dred subscribers, and desired her 
to remain at his house, in order, 
as he kindly said, " that by fre* 

quen^ing the theatre, she might 

improve in the kno>^ledge of it.** 
Ric^ died a few weeks afterward 5 
which put an end to the hopes and 
e^cpectations of Mrs. Latter, who 
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had flattered benelf be would temtog eottiic writen> tit. CoUejr 

bring out her pla/ in the ensuing Gibber^ has borxoved the grea te r 

iea$on. It was rejected by the part of a veij pleaaiiig comedf, 

succeeding managers. She pob^ and which is fvaqueotly acted to 

lished it in 8vo. 176^^* wkE a Ipng this day» via. She wemM mM Ske 

preface^ called Stage-craft, an would n6i. The play «f 



Essay. It was afterward repre- Leaoerd*8 is eotttied 
tented at Reading, as a benefit I, The Cotmierfeiis. Conu 4tii>. 
play^ in 176S, without producing I679. 

any emolument to the author. In The two other dramatic pieces, 
177^ sbe also published an essay, which our author has published 
entitled Pro and Con, or the Opk* under his own name, and for 
vionists, l2ino. Mrs. Latter died which Mr. Langbaine has attacked 
at Reading, March 2S, 1777. him with so much wvmdi and 

Lawler, D. is the author of violeooe* are entitled. 
In and out of Tune. Mus. Af* 2. Qmntry bmocm€t* C. 4to. 
terpiece. 1808. N. P. See this 1^77- 
article in Vol. II. p. 321. S. Eamhimg Justiee, C 4to. 

Lawrence, Jambs, has pub- I678. 
lished IiBAPoa, Mabt, is one of the 

The Virgin of the Sun» P. instances which may be produced 
translated. 8vo. 1799* of the powers of natural genius, 

Leanbro, John. This gentle* little assisted by education. She 
man lived in the reign of Charles II. was the daughter of a person who, 
Mr. Langbaine. has treated him at the time of her birth, the 26tfa 
with great severity, and indeed a of February 1722, was ganiener 
degree of scurrility, which has to Judge Blencowe, at Maistoa 
somewhat the appearance of per- St. Laurence, in Northampton* 
sooal pique and resentment. He shire. She was brought up under 
has called him *' a confident pla- the care of a pious and sensible 
'< giary, whom he disdains to style mother, who died a few years 
'* an ^author ^ one, who, though he before h^. The little education 
** would be esteemed the father, is which she received, consisted w1k^« 
^' at best but the midwife to the ly in being taught to read and 
^* labours of others 3" and that, write. She be|^ 4it a very esrly 
" Gipsy-like, he begs with stolen age to compose verses; at first with 
** children, that be may raise the the ^ppn^tion of her parents^ 
^' more compassion.*' Yet.crav- who afterwards, imagining an at* 
ing Mr. Langbaine's pardon, who tention to poetry would be pre* 
by the by, on many occasions, judicial to her, endeavoored by 
shows himself to be far from an every possible means to disooon- 
impartial writer, though plagiarism tenance her in such pursuits, 
be a fault, this gentleman is not These, however^ were inefiectoal, 
more guilty of it than many whom and she was at last Idt to follow 
he has let pass without so severe a the bent of h^ genius and incUiia- 
<»nsure. And although he may tion. She died of the measles, die 
have borrowed from others, yet he 12th of November 1746, at Brack* 
seems to have had at least some ley ; and afier her deadi two vo- 
merit of his own ; since Jacob has lumes of her poems were jMrinted 
attributed to him an original play, in 8vo. in 1748 .and 17^1 > in d)» 
firom which one of Dur most enter- latter of which is 
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The Unhappy Father. T. add 
some acts of a second piay. 
LBABM0NT5 JoHNr> wrote 
The Unequal Bivals, Past. 8vo. 

Lbdiaho, Thomas^ was, in 
one part of his life, secretary to 
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Caleb Quotem and kis JVtfe, Op«^ 
Svo. I8O9. 

And is^ perhaps, the very.person 
before mentioned as authbr of 
Throw Physic to the Dogs. 

Lee, John. This author was 
likewise an actor who had per- 



His Majesty's envoy extraordinary for^ned in many of the theatres in 
in Hamburgh, and many years Great Britain and Ireland ; and^ if 



director of the opera - house in 
^t city. He wrote several book^ 
of difiereot kinds. After his re- 
turn to England, he was appotnt- 



his own account of himself may 
be credited, was entitled to rank 
with the most excellent performers 
of the present or past times. -His 



eda justice of peace for the liberty talents, however, were hardly 
of Westminster, and county of above mediocrity j and though by 
Middlesex, m which station he be- dint of puffing he often intruded 
came a useful and active magis^ himself on the stages in London, 
trate. He died in December J ')5Q, he was always dismissed with cold- 
iunring produced one piece^ en- -oess and neglect. It is remark- 
titled able, that he scarcely ever was 
Britannia. O. 4to. 1732. connected with any theatre that he 
Lbk, , an actor, sometime did not quarrel with the manager^ 
of Coven t Garden, but afterwards or some person belonging to it/f 
of Birmingham, Salisbury,, and and perhaps there were more ap- 
other provincial theatres, has the peals to the public, in print, from 
following piece ascribed to him : him on his paltry disputes, than 



Throw Physic to the Dogs. M. 
F. 1799. N. P. 

Though this piece was not suc- 
cessful, it seems to have furnished 



from any other person that can be 
pointed out. He was latterly an ac« 
tor at Bath, and died in 1 7S 1 . His 
immediate claim to a place in this 



tJie hint of a principal character work is founded on tiiree literaxy 
in The Revhw. Mr. Lee also murders (which he is willing to 
produced several fugitive poetical call alterations) committed on. 



pieces, 

Lee, HA&aiBT, a younger sis- 
ter of Sophia, who will presently 
come under ocr notice, published, 
in 1786, The Errors of Innocence, 
a Noveli ^ vols. ; and Canterbury 
Tales, 4 vols. 8vo. 17^7, &c. She 
claims a place in this work, how- 
ever, as author of two dramatic 
pieces, viz- 

1. The New Peerage, C. 8vo. 
1787. 

2. Tl^e Mysterious Marriage, ?• 
Bvo. 1798. 

Lbb, HehrTj manager of the 
theatres of Taunton, Barnstaple, 
&c. has published 



J. Macbeth. T. 8vo. 1753. 
Printed at Edinburgh. 

2. The Country IVtfe. C. 8vo, 
[17^5.] 

3. T^ Man of Quality. F. 8vo. 

177^). 

4. Romeo and JuUet. T. alter- 
ed. N. P. 

The author of Th^ Children of 
Thespis relates of this Mr. Lee» 
that when he was manager of the 
Edinburgh Theatre, he was deter- 
mined to improve upon stage 
thunder) and having procured a 
parcel of nine-pound shot, they 
were put into a wheelbarrow, to 
which he affixed a nine-pound 
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wheels this done, ridges were 
placed at the back of the stage, 
and one of the carpenters was or- 
dered to tnindle this wheelbarrow, 
so filled, backwards and forwards 
over those ridges; the play was 
Lear, and in the two first efforts 
the thunder had a good effect : at 
length, as the King was braving 
<he pelting of the pitiless storm, 
the thanderer s foot slipped, and 
down he came, wheelbarrow and 
ail : the stage being on a declivity, 
the balls made their way towards 
the orchestra, and meeting with 
but a feeble resistance from the 
«cene; laid it flat. This storm was 
more difficult for Lear to encoun- 
ter than the tempest of which he 
bad so loudly complained 5 the 
balls taking every direction, he. 
was obliged to skip about like the 
tnan who dances the egg horn- 
pipe : the fiddlers, alarmed for 
their catgut, hurried out of the 
' orchestra, and, to crown this scene 
of glorious confusion, the sprawl- 
ing thunderer lay prostrate in sight 
of the audience, like another Sal- 
moneus. 

Lee, Nathaniel, a veryemi- 
©ent dramatic poet of the seven- 
teenth century, was the son of Dr. 
Lee, minister of Hatfield^ who gave 
him a liberal education. He re- 
cei^ired his first rudiments of learn- 
ing at Westminster school^ from 
whence he went to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted a scholar on tlie founda- 
tion, in 1668. He commenced 
B. A. the same year, but, not 
. succeeding to a fellowship, he tried 
to push his fortune at court. He 
was not long, however, in this 
pursuit 5 for, meeting with no 8ub7 
fitantial favours, he determined to 
try his talents on the stage 5 and 
accordingly, in the year 1672, 
made.hii^ appearance at the Duke's 
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Theatre, in the character of Dan - 
can in Davenant's alteration of 
Macbeth. Cibber says, be •* was 
*• so pathetic a reader of his own 
'* scenes, that I have been io- 
^* formed by an actor w^ho was 
" present, that while Lee was 
" reading to Major Mohun, at a 
** rehearsal, Mohun, in the warn} th 
" of his admiration, threw down 
" his part, and said. Unless I were 
** able to play it as well as you 
'* read it, to what purpose should 
" I undertake it? And yet (con- 
*' tinues the laureat) this very 
'* author, 'whose elocution raised 
" such admiration in so capital an 
*' actor, when he attempted to be 
'' an actor himself, soon quitted 
*' the stage in an honest despair 
** of ever making any profitable 
*' figure there.** In 1675, his first 
play appeared $ and he wrote nine 
plays, besides two in which he 
joined with Dryden, between that 
period and the year 1684, on the 
11th of November of which he 
was taken into Bedlam, where he 
continued four years. All his 
tragedies contain a very great 
portion of true poetic enthusiasm. 
None ever felt the passion of love 
more truly j nor could any one 
describe it with more tenderness* 
Addison commends his genius 
highly ; observing that none of 
our English poets had a happier 
turn for tragedy, although his na« 
tural fire and unbridled( impetuosity 
hurried him beyond all bounds of 
probability, and sometimes were 
quite out of nature. The truth 
is, the poet*s imagination ran away 
with his reason. "While in Bedlam, 
he made that famous witty reply 
to a coxcomb scribbler who had 
the cruelty to jeer him With his 
misfortune, by observing that ft 
was an easy thing to write like a 
niadman : *^ No (said Lee)< 1^^ 
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13. CESpus, 1679, 
tlis Theodosius and Alexander the 
write like a fool** " ^ Great were till lately both stock- 

Lee had the good fortune to ft' plays j and to this day the latter is 
cover the use of his redsoti so ,far acted with great applause. The 
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^* dot an easy iking to wriii Uk6 a 
" madman 3 hut it is very easy to 



late Mr. Barry was particularly 
fortunate in the Character of the 
Macedonian Hero. 

The only portrait that we ever 
saw of Lee was given in The 
Monthly Mirror, vol. xiii. 
Lbe^ Robbrt, wrote 
The Miller. Play. 1598. N.P. 
LcB> R. 6. was author of 
The Ransom of Manilla. H. P. 
8vo. I793i 

Leb, Sophia, is eldest daugh- 
ter of the Mr. John Lee before 
mentibiied 5 and, sorry we were 
" baried in the parish church of to observe, from the spirit 'which 
" St. Clemenl^s Danes, aged about discovered itself in the preface. to 



as to be discharged frdni his nae* 
lancboly confinement ', but he did 
Dot long survive his enlargement, 
dying in the year l6^1, or 1^2. 
01dys> in his MS. notes, says that 
Qor author " returning one tiight 
" from the Bear and Harrow, in 
*• Butcher Row, through Clare 
'' Marl^eti to his lodgitlgs in Duke 
" Street, overladen with wine, he 
** fell down on the ground> as 
" some say, according to others, 
''on a bulk, and was killed or 
"stifled in the snow. He 



was 



" thirty-five years.** His dramatic 
pieces are : 

1. Nero, Emperor of Rome* T. 
4to. 1675. 

2. Sophonislai or, Hannibal's 
Overthrow. T. 4to. 1676. 



her first dramatic performance, 
that she seemed to possess mudi 
of her father's petulance and iras- 
cibility. Justice, however, calls 
Upon us to declare, that -the play 
exhibited a degree of merit which 



3. Glorianai or. The Court of promised much future entertaln- 
Augustus Ccesar. T. 4to. I676, ment to the public. It waft en- 



4. The Rival Queens; or. The 
Deathof Alexander the Great. T. 
4to. 1677. 

5. Mithridatesj King qfPontus, 
T. 4to. 1^78. 

6. Theodosius } or. The Force of 
love. T. 4to. 168O. 

7- Ccssar Borgia, T. 4to. 10SQ. 

B. Lucius Junius Brutus, T. 
4to. 1681. 

9* Constantiae the Great. T. 
4to. 1684. 

10. The Princess ofCleve. T. C. 
4to. 1689. 

11. The Massacre qf Paris. T. 
*to. 1690. 

Besides theabove tragedies, Lee was 
concerned with Dryden in writing, 

12. The Duke of Guise, 1683 1 



titled, 

1 . The Chapter of Accidents, C. 
8vp. 178O5 and has been follow* 
ed by, 

2. Almeyda. T. 8vo. 179^. 
d. The Assignation. C« I8O7. 

N.P. 

Besides the dramas that we have 
mentioned, Mi^s Lee is author of 
an elegant novel, called The Recess. 

This lady> with her sisler Har- 
riet, before noticed, opened a 
school, called Belvidere House, at 
Bath, soon after the death of her 
father, which they have conducted 
with great ability and credit. 

Lbfanu, Peter> wrote 

Smock Alley Secrets. Oc. Prel. 
1778. N.t. 



tod that other excellent tragedy^ He is also said to be the author of 
entitled, . some other dramatic pieces, a few 

TOL. I. 00 
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copies of which were printed for Londoo^ where, from his having 

friends, but never published — ^We the advantage of a good fignre and 

are not able to name any of them, genteel address (which gained him 

Lbftlt, Chaklbs. Of this theap{>ellationof//aii<i5orirtfZ«ei^^y', 

gentleman vi^have no other know- he was engaged by Mr. Rich , in a 

ledge than as author of, company with which, in the year 

1. A Masque, 1802. . \7^^f he opened the Theatre 

2. The Corsicans. [Unfinished.] Royal in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

3. The Sylph. Dram. Rom. Bat, thongh he continued on the 
N. P. stage for twelve years after, he 

Lbggb, Thomas. This author made no considerable advances 

was bom at Norwich, and became towards theatrical excellence. He 

a member of Trinity and Jesns died in 1726, in the 37th jear 

Colleges, in Cambridge, in both of his age, and left behind him 

which houses he acquired a con-* two dramatic pieces, entitled, 
siderable reputation as a dramatic 1 . Kensington Gardens, Com. 

writer. He was afterwards made 8vo. 1720. 

the second master of Gonvil and 2. Hob's IfUBng. Farce. 6yo. 

Caius College, was a doctor in the 172O. 

Court of Arches, one of the mas- Leigh, Richabd. This gen- 

ters. in Chancery, the King*s law tleman, who, we understand, is 

professor, and twice vice-cbancel- a very respectable magistrate at 

lor of Cambridge. He died in Bexley, in Kent, has produced 

July 1607 » aged 72, having writ- one dramatic piece, entitled 
ten two plays, which were acted Grieving *s a Folly. C. 8vo. 

at Cambridge with great applause, ISO9. 
entitled, Lbnnox, Chablottb, a lady 

1. The Destruction of Jerusalem, much distinguished for literary 

2. The Life cfKing Richard the merits and who had the honour 
Third, of being 'the protegee of Dr. Sa- 
Neither of these is printed. muel Johnson. Her maiden name 

Lb Grys, Sir Robert, is men- was Ramsay 1 and her father, a 

tioned in an entry in the book of field-officer, and lientenant-gover- 

the Stationers* Company, the 29fch nor of New York, sent her over 

of June 1660, as the author of one to England, at fifteen^ to a wealthy 

play, called aunt, who desired to have her; 

Nothing impossible to Love,T,C. but who, unfortunately, on the 

He was one of King Charles the arrival of her niece, was out of 

First's courtiers, and translator, her senses, and never, recovered 

by the King*s command, of Bar- them ; immediately after which> 

day's Argenis, 4to. I629. the father died ; and the daughter 

Leigh, John, was an actor, from that time supported hersdf 

but of no very great eminence, by her literary talents. She pub- 

and therefore should be distin- lished, so early as 1752, The Ft- 

guished from the great Leigh, who male Quixote, and . Memoirs of 

was contemporary with Underbill, Harriet Stuart, In the former of 

Betterton, &c. He was a native these novels; the character of Ara- 

of Ireland, and made his first thea- bella is the counterpart of Doa 

trical essay on the stage in Dublin. Quixote ; and the work was very 

From thence he came over to ^vourably received. In the fcl* 
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lowiog year she published Shah 
spearejliushaied, in two VQlumes^ 
]2mo. to which she soon after- 
wards added a third. This work 
consists of the novels and histories 
on which the plays of Shakspeare 
are founded^ coDecteA and trans- 
lated from the original authors; 
to which are added critical notes> 
inieoded to prove that Shakspeare 
i» generally 'Spoiled every story 
00 which his plays are founded, 
b^tortaring them into low con- 
trivances, absurd intrigues, and 
improbable incidents. In I J 56 
Mb. Lennox published The Afe- 
mm of the CtMnJtess of Beret, 
taken from the French, 2 vols. 
l2mo. and Sully* s Memoirs, trans- 
lated, 3 vols. 4to. which have 
ftDce been frequently reprinted, in 
8vo. and the work is executed 
with great ability. In 1758 she 
produced Henrietta, a novel of 
considerable pnerit, 2 vols. l2mo.; 
Md, in 1760, with the assistance 
^ the Earl of Cork and Orrery, 
«nd Dr. Samuel Johnson, she 
published a translation of Father 
Brumoy's Greek Theatre, 3 vols. 
^' J the merit of which varies 
^wy materially in different parts 
^ the work. Two years after, 
«he published Sophia, a novel, 2 
'^ols. 12mo. which is inferior to 
l»er earlier performances. To these 
^^t afterwards added Euphemia, 
« novel, 1790, 4vols. 12mo. Her 
tnccess in the dramatic walk was 
>o^ equal to what she experienced 
^ her other works. Her plays 
*w entitled, 

!• Philander* Dr. Piece. 8vo. 
1757. 

2. The Sister, C. Svo. 1769. 

3. Old City Manners, C. al- 
^T«d. 8vo. 1775. 

Mrs. Lennox died Jan. 4, 1804, 
JN 84. The latter part of her 
"^ was plouded by sickness and 



pcnirry ; her chief Aipport* being 
derived from The Literary Fund. 

Lbslby, George. From a de- 
dication by this author to the Earl 
of Westmorland, wh<?rein be men- 
tions his work as the frozen con- 
ception of one born in a cold 
climate, we imagine that he was a 
native of Scotland. He was rector 
of Wittering, in Northamptonshire, 
and wrote three pieces, which, 
though they have a dramatic form, 
he styles only Divine Dialogues. 
They are entitled, 

1. Dives* Doom', or. The Rich 
Man*s Misery. 

2. Fire and Brimstone y or. The 
Destruction of Sodom. 

" 3. Jbraham*s Faith, 8vo, 1675 i 

r684. 

The dates of the dedications ard 
Jan. 7, 1675, and Jane 14, 1676, 

Leveridgb, Richard Of the 
country or parentage of this gen- 
tleman we are entirely ignorant. 
Being possessed of a deep and firm 
bass voice, be became very early 
in life a retainer to the theatres. 
Sir John Hawkins says, he per- 
formed the part of Ismeron In 
Dryden's (he means Howard's) 
tragedy of The Indian Queen, and 
in it sung that fine song, ** Ye 
** twice ten hundred deities,'* com- 
posed by Parcel 1 on purpose for 
him. When the theatre in Lin* 
coin's Inn Fields was opened, be 
became <5ne of Mr. Rich's com- 
pany, and continued to perforra 
therein while he remained on the 
stage. About the year 1726,. he 
opened a Coffee-bouse in Tavistock 
Street, and published a collection 
of his songs, in two pocket volume's, 
neatly engraved. ** Bein£r a man 
'* (says Sir John Hawkins) of ra- 
'* ther coarse manners and a^Ie to 
" drink a great deal, he Vas by 

some thought a good companion. 

The humour of his songs^ and 

66 2 
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^* iMaed of his comn^natioii, con- jfroHi ike Time of Us Quarrett 
** tisted in exhortations to <fapiie wiih the Pcpe iohu Deaik. Print- 
*^ riches, tnd the meaxu of attain- ed for Edward and Charles Z>iliy, 
" iog them i to drown care by in the Pboltry. Id the title-pago 
" drinking $ to enjoy the present to this performance, he styles 
" hoor, and to set reflection and himself rector of Waterstock and 
death at defiance. With soch Emington, in Oxfordshire. We 
a disporition as this, Lereridge woold, if possible, avoid leadtrl^ 
" could not fail to be a welcome our readers into mistakes ; and yet 
^' visitor at aU dubs and assem- it Is natural for us to suppose thtf 
'* blies, where the avowed pur- author of the roost ridiculous of 
** pose of meeting was an oblivion all dramatic performances, might 
** of care ; and being ever ready likewise have written the absurdest 
** to contribute to the promotbn of all historical jnodoctioDs ; espe- 
'' ofsocial mirth, he made himself ciaUy when there occurs soch a 
" many friends, from whose bounty coincidence between dates and 
*' he derived all the comforts that names. The tendency of the lat- 
in an extreme old age he was ter piece is, to represent our lewd 
capable of enjoying, A physi- and sanguinary tyrant, Henry the 
clan in the city procured from a Eighth, as an exemplar of cbastily 
** number of persons an annual and mercy. 
'' contribution for his snpport, Lbwis, Mattrbw Gregobt, 
<' which he continued to receive is scm of the Deputy Secretary 
*' until his death." He died 2ad at War, and was bom about the 
of March 1758, at the age of 88 year 1774. For the amusement 
years. He produced of his leisure hours, while on his 
Pyramus and Thisbem C. M. travels, he wrote a romance, call- 
ll^mo. 1716. ed The Afonk, which was publish- 
Lbwis, David. This gentle- ed in 3 vols. 1795, when be was 
man, according to Whincop, was butjust turned of twenty-one years 
living in the year 1747- The same of age. Asa liteiary production, we 
writer also informs us, that he was grant, it displayed great genius and 
fivenred with the esteem and talent, and some of the poetry was 
friendship, of Mr. Pope, to whom exquisite j but sorry we are to say* 
he- dedicated his cxily dramatic that it was disgraced by its outrages 
piece, entitled on decency and propriety, and 
Philip ofMacedon. Tmg. 8vo. very censurable on the score of of- 
J 727. fence against the Scriptures: yet 
Lbwis, Edwabd, M. A. Of at the time of its pnbltcalion, the 
this gentleman we knew no more author was a member of the Hoiue 
than that hels author of of Commons; an elected guardian 
The IttUioM Husband', or. The and defender of the laws, the re- 
violated Bed avenged} a Moral ligion, and the morals of the 
Dram. 8V0. 1754. country. These observations ap- 
W^ suspect him, however, to ply, we should observe, to the 
be the same £dward Lewis, M.A. jUrsi edition } for we believe that 
vrhb, in the year 17^» published the author was induced, by the 
a work, entitled The Pairioi King severity of censure, to remove 
dispUn/ed, in the lAfe and Ragn 0/* some of the most offensive pas- 
Heihy the Eighth,Kingof England: sages in the second, or a sabse- 
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quent impression. As adramatisl^ of kings and heixses; and the ruiti 

i)is productions are as foHow : brought on private families by an 

1. FiUage Virtues, Dn Sat. indulgence of avarice, lust, &c. as 
4to. 170. the havock made in states and 

2. The Minister, T. 8vo. 1797- empires by ambition, cruelty, or 

3. The Castle Spectre, D. 8vo. tyranny. His George Barnwell, 
1798- Faial Curiosity, zwA Arden Qf Fe^ 

4. Bolla, T. 8vo. 1709* versham, are all planned ou com- . 

5. The Twins, F. 1799, N.P. mon and well-known stories 5 yet 

6. The East Indian. C. 8vo. 1 800. they have perhaps more frequently 

7. ,/^(/6/mon7.Rom.Dr.8vo.l801. drawn tears from an audience, 

8. Alfonso. T. 8vo. 1801. than the more pompous tragedies 
9' The Captive. Monodrama. of Alexander the Great, All for 

IS03. N. P. Love, &c. particularly the first of 

10. The Harper's Daughter, T. them, which, being founded on a 
1803. N. P. well-known old ballad, many of 

11. Rugantino, Mel. Dr. 8vo. the critics of that time, who went 
19Q5. to the first representation of it, 

12. Adelgitha, P. 8vo. ISO6. formed so contemptuous an idea of 

13. The ff^bod Daemon,^ Rom. the piece in their expectations, 
Mel. Dram. [Songs only printed, that they purchased the ballad 
8vo. I8O7.] (some thousands of which were 

14. Fenoni, D. Svo. IS09. used ih one day on this account), 
LiLLo, Gboroe, was by pro* in order to draw comparisons be« 

fessioDajeweller, and wag born in tween that and the play. But 

the neighboarhood of Moorgate, the merit of the play soon got' the 

ia London, on the 4th of Feb. better of this contempt, and pre- 

16^; in which neighbourhood he sented them with scenes written &o 

pBTBoed his occupation for many truly to the heart, that they were 

y^srs, with the fairest and most un- compelled to subscribe to their 

Uemisbed character. He was bred power, and drop their ballads to 

Qp in the principles of the Pro- take up their handkerchiefs, 
testant dissenters^ but let his reli- Mr. Lillo, as we before observed, 

gioQs tenets have been what they has been happy in the choice of 

Would, he would have been an ho- his subjects; his conduct in the 

aoor to any sect he had adhered management of tliem is no less 

to>' He was strongly attached to meritorious, and his pathos very 

the Moses, yet seemed to have laid great. If there is any fault to be 

it down as a maxim, that the de- objected to his writings, it is, that 

Votion\>aid to them ought always sometimes he afiects an elevation 

to tend to the promotion of virtue, of style somewhat above the sira- 

OH)rality, and religion. In pur- pi icity of his subject, and the sup* 

vumce cf this aim, Mr. Lillo was posed rank of his charncters ; bat 

^>(>y in the choice of his subjects, the custom of tragedy will {iMnd in 

ttd showed great power of afifect- some degree of excuse for this ; and 

^ the heart, by working up the a still better aj^ument perhaps may 

pxsbns to such a height, as to be admitted in vindication, not 

'^wler the distresses of common only of our present author, but of 

aod domestic life equally in- other writers in the like predica- 

^(ing to tbe^audiences as thpse ment ; which is, that even nature 

Ga3 
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its^fwill justify this conduct; lince 
ve find even the most bumble 
characters in real life, when under 
peculiar circumstances of distress^ 
or actuated by the influence of any 
violent passions^ will at times be 
elevated to an aptness of expres- 
sion, and power of language, not 
jonly greatly superior to themselves, 
but even to the general language 
X and convers:ition of persons of much 
higher rank in life, and of minds 
more perfectly cultivated. 

In the prologue to FJmerkk, 
which was not acted until after the 
author*s death, it is said, that when 
he wrote that play he was depressed 
by want, and afflicted by disease ; 
but in the former particular there 
appears to be evidently a mistake; 
as he died po^ises$ed of an estate of 
60l per annum, besides other ef- 
fects to a considerable yalue. A 
late editor of his works (Mr. Da- 
vies), in two volumes, 12mo. J 775, 
relates the following story of his 
author, which however we cannot 
think adapted to convey any fa- 
vourable impression of the person 
of whom it is told : " Towards the 
'^ latter part of his life, Mr. Lillo, 
*' whether from judgment or hu- 
'< mour, determined to put the 
*' sincerity of his friends, who 
*' professed a very high regard for 
" him, to a trial. In order to 
" carry on this design, he put in 
" practice an odd kind of strata-r 
«* gem : he asked one of his inti- 
<' mate acquaintance to lend him 
«* a considerable sum of money, 
*' and for this he declared he would 
«' give no bond, nor any other 
** security, except a note of hand; 
«< the person to whom be applied, 
*' not liking the terms, civilly re- 
«« fused him. 

" Soon after, Lillo met his ne- 
♦' phew, Mr. Underwood, with 
" whom he had been at variance 



'' for fome time. He pot die Batne 

" question to him, desiring^ him to 

** lend him money upon tb^ same 

•' terms. His nephew, either from 

^' a sagacious apprehension of hia 

'* nucleus real intention, or from 

" generosity of spirit, iminediarely 

'* offered to comply with his re- 

" quest. Lillo was so well pleased 

*' with this ready compliance pf 

** Mr. Underwood, that he imine^ 

" diately declared that he was 

^' fully satisfied with the love and 

*' regard that his nephew^ bore 

*' him ; he was convinced that his 

" friends)) ip was entirely distDte« 

" rested, and assured him that ha 

*' should reap the benefit such ge^ 

*' nerous behaviour deserved. In 

'* consequence of this promise, he 

" bequeathed hiin the bnlk of his 

" fortune/' 

The same writer says, that Lillo 
in his person was histy, bat not 
tall; and of a pleasing aspect* 
though unhappily deprived of the 
sight of one eye. 

Oar author died Sept. 8, I73g, 
in the 47th year of his age j and« 
a few months after his death^ 
Henry Fielding printed the fol-* 
lowing character of him Id Tilt 
Champum : ** He had a perfect 
f* knowledge of human natore, 
f f though his contempt of all base 
'? means of application, which ars 
f the necessary steps to great ac- 
'' quaintance, restrained his coo* 
f* versation within very narrow 
'< bounds. He had the spirit of 
<* an old Roman, jeined to the in- 
" nocence of a primitive Christian s 
f< he was content with his lirtJd 
'* ^tate of life, in which his excel* 
f lent temper of mind gave him 
f an happiness beyond the power 
« of riches; and it was necessary 
f' for his friends to have a sharp 
'* insight into bis want of their 
servicesjas wdl SBgood indiaa* 
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"tion or abilities to serve him. The Regulators, C then ssud to 

" In shorty he was one of the best be existing in MS. 
''of men^ and those who knew Mr. Davies*s edition of bis 

''him best will most regret his works^ in two small volumes^ pub* 

" loss.*' lished at 6s, liad lately become so 

Whincop (or the compiler of the very scarce^ that two guineas were , 
fist of plays affixed to his Scander" commonly asked for a copy; whett 
legj hal8 indeed spoken but slight- Mr. Lowndes, in 1810« reprinted 
iogly of hi$ genius^ on account of and published them at a reason- 
some little sort of rivalship and able rate. Previously to this pub- 
pique subsisting between that gen- lication, the bookseller whom we 
tieman and our author with re- -have mentioned made every pos- 
ipect to a tragedy of the lattec*s« sible inquiry, by public advert ise* 
entitled The Christian Hero, writ- ment and otherwise, after The 
ten on the same story with the Regulators; and as he was un- 
Scanderbeg of the former. Not- successful, we may be allowed to 
withstanding which, under the doubt its existence. 

sanctioti not only of the success of Linooe, . An actor in the 

Lis pieces^ but also pf the com- Newcastle Company, who wrote 
mendations bestowed on ihem by Fofget and Forgive. Com. 1804. 
Mr. Pope, and other indisputable Lindsay, Sia Davio» was 

judges, we shall venture to affirm descended of an ancient family, 

that Mr. Lillo is far from standing and born in the reign of King 

in the lowest rank of merit (how- James IV. at his father's seat, 

ever he may be ranged with re- called the Mount, near Coupar, in 

spect to fame) among our dramatic Fifeshire. He was educated atrhe 

writers. ' . university of St. Andrews j apd. 

His performances are eight in after making the tour of Europe, 

Dumber,' and their titles as fol- returned to Scotland in the year 

low: 1514. Soon after his arrival, he 

1. Silvia; or. The Country Bu' was appointed gentleman of the 
rial O. 8vo. 1731. bedchamber to the King, and 

2. The London Merchant; oi:, tutor to the young Prince, afler- 
The History of George Barnwell, wards James V. From the verses 
T. Svo. 1731. prefixed to his Dream, we learn 

3. The Christian Hero, T. Svo. that he enjoyed several other ho- 
N. D. [1734.] nourable employments at court j 

4. The Fatal Curiosity. T. Bvo. but, being supposed to favour the 
1737. Reformation, he fell into disgrace, 

5. Marina. P. Svo. 1738. and, 1533, was deprived of all 

6. Britannia and Batavia. M. his places, except that of lion king 
8vo. 1740. at arms, which he held to th6 

7. Ehnerick; or. Justice Trium* time of his death. 

phant. T. Svo. I74O. After the decease of King 

8. Arden of Ftversham. T. James V. Sir David Lindsay be- 
12mo. ly^*^* came a favourite of the Earl of 

In the proposals for publishing Arran, regent of Scotland 5 but 

Lilio*s worCs in \77Z, besides the the abbot of Paisley did not suffer 

above, was contained one piece^ him to continue long in favour 

called with thei Earl. He then retired to 

QQ4t 
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his paternal estate^ and spent the 
fieaiaioder of his days in rgral 
tranquillity. He died in the year 
15^3. His claim to a place in 
this work is on the score of a few 
dramatic pieces still preserved in 
MS. (and, as we think, in the 
Advocates* library, at Edinburgh), 
and perhaps on account of others 
mentioned in a prefatory adver- 
tisement to his poems. As the 
book is uncommonly scarce, w^ 
^all set down the title of it ; as 
well as an extract, in support of 
the latter part of our assertion. 

The Wdrkis o/* the famous ani 
Vortlue-Knichi l^hir David Lynde-- 
say of the Mont, alias Lyonn King 
of Armes, Newly correctit and 
vindicate from the former Errouris, 
quhozrwith thay ^ar befoir cor^ 
ruptit : and augmentil with siiidie 
Uarkis quhilk was not befoir im* 
prentit. Newlie imprentit be Johne 
Scot, at the Expensis of Henrie 
Charteris, and or to bp sauld in his 
Bueth, on the North Syde of the 
Gait abone the Throne^ 4to. 156S. 
From the Printer*s Advertisement 
to the Reader t 

** Na les ernist and vehement 
' ** was he aganis thame in his 
'* fairsis and publict playisquhairin 
*' he was verray craftic and excej- 
f* Jeqt. Sic ane spring he gaff 
'f yame, in the play playit beside 
f Edinburgh, in presence of tbo 
'^^ Queene Regent and ane greit 
<' part, of the nobilitie, with ane 
f' exceeding greit nomtp^r of pe- 
^^ pill lestand fra ix bouris afoir 
f' none till vi houris at evin ; 
'' quhair atpangis paony baith grave 
f' materi9 and merie trikkis he 
^^ brochtinanpblschop,aneperson.e, 
f aiie freif, ^nd ane nun, deckit 
*^ up in thair Papisticall orname^tis 
f and maner of rayment. And 
^^ tbairefter brocht in King Cqr- 
*' irectioun <juha refotapaa^sindrie 
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*' defortnities in his reaJme^ passit 
" to the tryall of his clerfie. Aud 
'* findand thame to be altoi^dder 
'' idiotis, unworthie of ony func* 
*' tioun ecclesiasticall, dec^rnitf 
" thame to be d^radit of thair 
'^ dignlteis and spula^it of thair 
'' offices ; quhilk beand executit^r 
'^ and thay denudit of thair up* 
'* maist garmentis, thay war fund 
'* hot verray fulis, hypocriCe^^ flat* 
*' teraris, and noucbtie persones.**' 
Many of the pieces contained 
in this collection were written b]^ 
order of James V. Such is ^* The 
" Answere which Sir Pavid Linde- 
" say made to the King's Flyting." 
This alliterative rhapsody begins 
-^** Redoubted Roy, your rag- 
^' ment I have read :*' and the 
book concludes with the following 
words : '^ Quod Lindesay at the 
•' command of James V." 

Mackenzie tells us, that oar aa^r 
tbor*s comedies were so ^cetious, 
that they afforded abundance of 
mirth. The same writer also says, 
that Sir David wrote several tra- 
gedies, and was the^first who in-, 
trpduced dramatic poetry into 
Scotland. One of his comedies 
was played in I6l5 ; but he is de« 
dared to have understood ncduog 
of the rules of the theatre. 

His licentioqs pse of words oc- 
casioned the Scots proverb, when 
gny unusual expression is made use 
of, that " there is nae sic a word 
f' ip a* Davie Lindsay.** 
There is in print of his, 
A Play. 4to. 1002; 8vo. 1793j 
^nsistin^ of eight interludes, vis* 
The Auld Man and his Wife. 
Flattery, Deceit, and FalsekooiM 
auslead King Hununuiife. 
Humanity and SmsHoUltff 
Parliament of (krreetion^ 
The Pidrman and ike Pairdnutr, 
The Punishment rfihe J^cr. 
Sermon (fFblkj. 
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T%e Three Vices overcome TVuth 
gjid Chastity, 

LivLRY, WiLi.iAH> son of the 
celebrated composer who hdd a 
share io the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, in conjunction with Mr. 
Sheridan and Pr. Ford (the former 
of whom became his son-in-law) » 
b author, of> 

1. The Honey Moon. C. O. 

1797. 

2. The PaviUon. M. E. Songs 
only, Svo. 1799. Afterwards al- 
tered, and called, 

3. The Ring. M.E. 8vo. 1800. 
He is himself a composer, and 
possesses mqch of his father's taste 
and melody ^ but as a dramatist h9 
has had ho success, 

LiKNBCAR, Richard, a res!» 
dent at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, 
who published by subscription, iq 
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Llotd, Robert/ was the son 
of Dr. Peirson Lloyd, and waa 
formerly one ' of the ushers of 
Westminster school. He was aa« 
thor of a poem called The Actor. 
which not only gave proofs of 
grei^t judgment in the subject he 
was treating of, but had also the 
merit of smooth versification and 
great strength of poetry. In the 
beginning of the poetical war 
which for some time raged among 
the wits of his age, and to which 
the celebrated Rosciad sounded 
the first charge, Mr. Lloyd was 
suspected to be the author of that 
poem. From that imputation, how- 
ever, he exculpated himself by an 
advertisement in the public pa<» 
pers ; on which occasion the real 
author, Mr. Churchill, boldly 
stepped forth, and in the same 



8vo. 17S9, a volume consisting of public manner declared himself^ 



poems, ai|d the following drama^ 
tic pieces : 

1. The Generous Moor. T. 

2. The Lucky Escape. C. 

3. Plotting fVives. C. 
Llotd, t An ^ctor in the 



York company. He had received critical world. 



and drew on that torrent of Anti* 
Rosciads, Apologies, Murphiads, 
Churchilliads, Examiners, &c. 
which for a long time kept up the 
attention and employed the ge« 
niuses of the greater part of the 



9 good education^ and was design- 
ed for the church ; but preferred 
the life of a player. Fmally, he 
tamed book^builder, and figured 
away as a most complete genuine, 
impartial^ authentic, general, orW 
ginal, universal writer, for Mr. 
Cooke, of Paternoster Q^w^ in 
whose hoqse he died about &yo 
yjiars ago^ He wrote A Continua- 
^ ofHum^s History of England^ 
fer Mr. Cbokf ; bat has entitled 
Umself to 9 niche in the present 



Mr. Lloyd was some time of the 
university of Cambridge, where 
be took the degree of M. A. After 
he quitted his place of usher of 
Westminster school, he relied en- 
tirely on his pen for subsistence ; 
but being of a thoughtless and ex- 
travagatit disposition, he soon made 
himself liable to debts which ho 
was unable to answer. In con- 
sequence of this situation he was 
confined in the Fleet Prison, where 
be depended for support almost 



Work, hy being the reducer of wholly on the bounty and gene- 

hineki the City to a farce, called rosity of his friend Churchill, whose 

TheUofiip. Svo. 17%« kindness to him continued undU 

liU)Tp, Hakvibal £vav;, painished during all his necessities. 

tnouilated fsom the German of On the death of this his liberal 

Ifflaod, benefactor, Mr. Lloyd sunk into 

V^Jfephgws, ?f 9to> 17^* f state of despondency, which put 
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•n end to his existence on the 15th lieve, ever performed. They are 
of December 1764, in less than a eoiitled, 

naoDth 0fter he was informed of 1. Rosalinda. M. D. 4to. 17-401 
the loss of Mr. Churchill. 2. David's Lamentation. Orat. 

Mr. Wilkes says, that *' Mr. 4to. 1740. 
'' Doyd was mild and affable in Mr. Lockman had been con- 
V private life, of gentle manners, cemed in several translations and 
f* and very engaging in conversa- compilements of very considerable 

works J particularly The General 
Dictionary, and Blainville's 7Va- 
vels: but, what is more to bi« 
praise, he was a man of the roost 
scrupulous integrity. In conver- 



•' lion. He was an excellent scho- 
" lar, and an easy natural poet. 
•' His peculiar excellence was the 
'< dressing up an old thought in a 
*' new, neat, and trim manner. 



''He was contented to scamper sation he had some humour; but 
*' round the foot of Parnassus on as for his attempts to excite merri- 
** his little Welch poney, which ment on paper, they were in- 
•* seems never to have tired. He deed wretchedly unsuccessful. See, 
" left the fury of the winged steed reader (if thou canst find it), a 

controversial pamphlet written by 
him in reply to one Nelme, an 
.officer belonging likewise to the 
Herring Fishery. Poor Lockman, 
however, was in himself so inof- 
fensive a being, that all wbo knew 



and the daring heights of the 
" sacred mountain to the sublime 
•' genius of his friend Churchill.'* 
. As a dramatic writer his fame 
was not very great. The follow- 
ing is a list of his works : 



1. The Tears and Triumphs of him, when they heard of bis 



Parnassus. 4to. 176O. 

2. Arcadia ; or, TAe Shepherds 
Wedding, D.P. -8vo. 176I. 
. 3 . The New School/or Women. C. 
Printed in The St. Jameses Maga- 
xine, 1762. 

4. The Death of Adam. T. 12mo. 
1763. 



death, expressed their concern at 
having lost him. 

He died the 2d of February 

1771. 

Lodge, Thomas, M.D. The 
family from which this gentleman 
was descended had its residence 
in Lincblnshire ; but whether the 



5. The Capridous Lovers, CO. Doctor himself was born there, 

8vo. 1764. seems not very easy to be ascer- 

LocKMAii, John, was secre* tained. Langbaine and Jacob, and 

tary to the British Herring Fishery, after them Whincop and Chet- 

His poetical talents seem not to wood, who in the general are litde 

have been, very extensive ; as the jnore than copiers, run into the 

greater part of what he has fa- mistake of giving this gentleman 



..voured the world with of that sort, 
has been only a^few songs, odes, 
&c. written on tejuporary subjects, 
and intended to receive the ad- 
vantage of musical composition 
before they reached the public. 



his education at the university o£ 
Cambridge; whereas Wood in- 
forms us, that it was at Oxford ha 
was educated, where he made bi^ 
first appearance about 1573> aod 
was afterwards a scholar under the 



We find, however, two pieces of learned Dr. Hobye, of Trinity 

the dramatic kind, both of them College. Here he made very con* 

designed to be set to music» but siderable advances in learning, de-* 

only the secpud of theiUj wp b9« di9<it94 fome^ time to re^ing^ thli 
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poets of antiquity , and having him- Winstanley and Ant.Wood hare 

self a turn to poetry^ more espe- named four more dramatic pieces, 

cially of the satirical kind^ his besides the first of the two above 

genius soon rendered itself conspi- named, which they assert to have 

eaous in various compositions of been written by this author^ in 
that nature, and obtained him no ~ conjunction with Robert Green, 

iaconsiderable reputation as a wit viz. 

and poet. However, Mr. Lodge^ Lady Alimony, C. 

being very sensible of the barren- Laws of Nature, . C. 

ness of the soil throughout the Liber altde and ProdigaliHe, & 

vbole neighbourhood of Parnassus, . Luminalia. M, 4to. l637« 

and how seldom the study of po* But the first three of these, though - 

etry yi<eLds a^ competent provision they might be brought to agree in 

to its professors, very prudently point of time, yet are all printed 

considered it as only an amusement anonymously : ai^^ as to the last, it 

for leisure hours^ a relaxation from was written on a particular occa* 

more important labours ; and there- sion, and that not till two years 

fore, after having taken one de- after Dr. Lodge's death, and full 

jgree in arts, applied himself with thirty- five after that of Robert 

great assiduity to the more profit- Green. 

able study of physic ; for the im- Logan> John, was born at 

provement of which he ' went Soutra, in the parish of Fala, coun- 

abroad, and, after staying a suffi- ty of Mid-Lothian, in the year 

cient time at Avignon to be en- 1748. His father, George Logan', 

titled to the degree of doctor in was then a farmer at that place; 

that university, be returned, and, but afterwards removed to Goss* 

in the latter end of Queen Eliza- f6rd, the seat of the present Earl 

beth's reign, was incorporated in of Wemyss, in the county of East* 

the i^niverstty of Cambridge. He Lothian. His mother, Janet Wa« 

afterwards settled in London, terston, was daughter of John 

where, by his skill, and interest Waterston, who resided in the pa« 

with the Roman Catholic party, in rish of Stowe. Both parents be« 

which persuasion it is said he was longed to that class of the Scottish 

brought up, he met with good dissenters who call themselves 

success, and came into great prac- burgher- seceders; and were equal* 

fice. ly distinguished by the unblemish- 

In what year Dr. Lodge was ed rectitude of their conduct, the 

born does not evidently appear; sincerity of their piety, and the 
bat he died in l625, and had tri-^ , benevolence of their hearts. They 

botes paid'to his memory by many bad two sons, of whom John was 

of his contemporary poets, who the younger; The care of the 

have characterized him as a man farm, in consequence of the fa- 

of very considerable genius. . ther being killed by accident as he 

His dramatic works are as fol- was returning from Edinburgh, de« 

low: volved upon the elder brother; 

1. Wounds of Civil War. T, which, however, he soon quitted, 
4to. 1594. and betook himself to the study rf 

2. A Looking-glass for London medicine. He afterwards went to 
mid England. T. C. 4to. 1594* America as a surgeon, where he 
^Assisted by Robert Qreen.) died ahoiit the year 17S5. 
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John gave early proofs of that 
tQperioritjf of genius by which he 
was af^^rwards so remarkably dis- 
tingoished ; and his parents, with 
an alacrity that deserves imitation, 
fostered his love of learning, and 
resolved to educate him fur the 
clerical profession. 

Having received all the inform- 
ation and emdilion which the pa- 
rochial school could afFordi he went 
to the university of Edinburgh, 
where he prosecuted the usual 
academical studies with uncom- 
mon diligence and^tuccess. In the 
study of the Greek and Roman 
classics he made singular profici- 
ency, and imbibed that taste for 
simplicity and elegance in writing 
which characterizes all his pro- 



LOG 

similarity of their genhis and par- 
suits soon produced an intimacy* 
which continued till the poet of 
Loc b leven dropped prem n t u rely 
into the tomb. After the death of 
Brace, Mr. Logan engaged u^ith 
alacrity in preparing the poems he 
fykd left for the press: and in 177^ 
he published Poems on several Oc^ 
casions , by Michael Bruce ; to w h ich 
he added an account of the li/e 
and character of the author, and 
Some Poems written by different 
Authors. 

After Mr. Logan had completed 
the course of theological lc*arnfDg 
which the laws of the Scottish 
church require of those wlio be* 
come candiiiates for her lioenfie^ 
he was employed by Mr. Sinclair, 



doctions. In the prosecution of ofUlbster, iu assisting the stndies 



the physical and moral sciences he 
was remarkable for the same assi- 
duous attention and unremitting 
perseverance > of the latter, in 
particular, he has displayed his 
acquirements as an historian and a 
preacher. He afterwards applied 
himself to the important and in- 
teresting study of theology, and, 
afkej being satisfied (as every dis- 
passionate inquirer will be) of the 
validity of that evidence by which 
the truth of our holy religion is 
supported, he- exerted his powers 
in acquiring that stock of profes- 
sional knowledge which fitted him 
for making such a distinguished 
figure as a preacher of the gospel. 
During this period, a friendship 
between Mr. Logan and Dr. Ro- 



of his son, now Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. The condition of a domestic 
tutor, however, is perhaps hot very 
compatible with the proud and 
virtuous • independence of geniua; 
for though he may soothe himself 
with the fancied dignity of this 
station, and be pleased with the 
civilities that are shown him on 
account of his learning, yet it if 
impossible to separate from that 
condition the idea of dependence 
and inferiority. In this ignoble 
station Logan was not d^tined 
long to remain. After undergoing 
the usual examinaiton, and per- 
forming the exercises prescribed 
by the laws of the church, he ob- 
tained ]i<;ense firoro the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh to preach the gospeL 



bertson (late of Daimeney) com- The fame of his eloquence soon 
tnenced, which continued through spread, and be received an unani- 



life with undiminished affection, 
and uncontaminated with that jea- 
lousy which is too common among 
men of genius. Michael firuce, 
whose literary career was soon 



mous call from the Kirk*ses8ion 
and Incorporations of South Leith 
to become one of the ministers of 
that church and parish ; and he 
was accordingly ordained in the- 



dosed, was then a student at the year 177^* Tl^^ duties of his mi« 
HDAversity of £diaburgbi and th« oisteridl 9ffice he discharged witl| 
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steadiness and fidelity. While hei regularities in conduct rather k" 
attended his sacred and important congruous with the sacreduess of 
duties as a functionary of the the ministerial character. His 
churchy be did not abandon the parishioners, who, it seems, couid 
Aluses, but, spent his leisure hours not distinguish between transient 
in the cultivation of polite litera- deviations from the path of it^cti-* 
tur^ in general, and of poetical tude and determined wickedness, 
composition in particular, for which were highly enraged, and pei^« 
nature had formed him with a cuted, with relentless fury; the 
powerful predilection. man who had laboured with asst* 
During the session of college dujty for their good, and whcne 
1779-^0 he read a course of lec- learning and talents had been de* 
tures on the philosophy of history, voted for their improvement. Mr. 
in St. Mary's chapel, Edinburgh 3 Logan, foreseeing the storm that 
an undertaking in which he was was gatfiering around him, per- 
{>atronized by Principal Robertson, ceived that it would be inexpedient 
Dr. Blair, and others eminent for for him to remain any longer 
their taste in literature, and their among a people who so ill rciquited 
encouragement of genius. In 178I his labour 5 and, with a modem- 
he published the substance of that tion which does him honour, 
part of his prelections which re- agreed to withdraw from his office; 
lated to ancient history, in one and Mr. Dickson was appointed his 
octavo volume, entitled Elements aissistant and successor. 
of the Philosophy of History, In After this he went to London, 
the same year he gave to the pub- and was engaged in writing ^r 
lie a volunie of poems; which were The English Review, He also wroto 
so favourably received, that a se- a pamphlet which attracted con- 
cond edition was soon called for. siderable notice, entitled -/^^a;i««? 
Not only did he distinguish him- of the principal Charges againsi 
•elf in the beaten track of lyric Mr, Hastings, 'His health now 
and elegiac- poetry, he also culti- began to decline; and his liteiaiy 
vated the favour of the Tragic career apd multiplied sorrows we» 
Muse; and accordingly, }n 17S3, terminated by his death, on the 
he wrote the tragedy of Bunna^ 25th of December 1788. 
werfe; which, however, was never The dramatic pieces which he 
acted (except once in Edinburgh), produced are two; viz. 
on account of certain references 1. Runnamede. T. 8vo. 1784. 
which it was supposed to have to , 2. Wedding Day, T. N. P. 
the politics of those times. But Lonsdale, M. This gentle- 
although it was never applauded man, we think, was at one time 
in the theatre, yet it pleases in the machinist and contriver of panto- 
closet, though unaccompanied with mimes at Sadler's Wells, and 19 
the magic charm of voire and ges- the author of, 
ture. Such disappointments could 1. The Spanish Rivals. M. F. 
not fail to make a deep inipressPon Svo. 1784. 

on his mind ; and they accordingly 2. MagoandDago; Pant. 1794. 

increased that melancholy to which I>J. P. 

be was naturally subjectj an effect Love, James. By this name 

which every friend to genius inust the present author was distin- 

lament, iis it produced certain ir- guished for many years before his 
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deatb> though it was only as- theatre^ where be cootinned dti- 

aomed (we believe^ from his wife's ring the remainder of his life. In 

maiden name De VAmourJ when 17^, with the assistanoe of his 

he first attached himself to the brother^ he erected a neir theatre 

sts^e. His real name was Dance ; at Richmond^ and obtained a li- 

and he was one of the sons of cense for performing in it i bot did 

Mr. Dance» the city surveyor, not receive any benefit from it, 

whose memory will be transmitted as the success of it 'by no means 

to posterity, on account of the answered his expectations. He died 

dumsy edifice which he erected about the beginning of the yezr 

for the residence of the city's 1774. He neither .as an actor or 

chief magistrates. Our author re- author attained any high degree of 

ceived, it is said, his education at excellence. His performance of 

Westminster school, from whence FalstafF was by much the best ; 

he removed to Cambridge, which but this was aAerwards exbibited 

he left without taking any degree, to the public with so much more 

About that time a severe poetical advantage by Mr. Henderson^ that 

satire against Sir Robert Walpole, the reputation which Mr. Love 

then minister, appeared under- acquired by it has been eclipsed 

the title of Are these Things so? by the superiority of genius which 

which, though written by Mr. his successor display^ in the le- 

Miller, was ascribed to Mr. Pope, presentation of the same charac- 

To this Mr. Love immediately ter. As an author he has given 

wrote a reply, called Yes, they are -, the world the following pieces : 
what then? which proved so sa- 1. Pamela. C. 8vo. 1742. 
tisfactory to the person whose de- 2. The Witches. Pant. 17(12. 
fence was therein undertaken, that 3. Rites of Hecate. Pant. 1764. 

he made him a handsome present, N. P. 

and gave him expectations of pre- 4. The Hermit. Pant. 1766. 

ferment. £]ated with this distinc- N.P. , 

tion, with the vanity of a young 5. The Pillage JFetMng, P. £. 

author, and the credulity of a 8vo. 1767* 

young man, he considered his for- 0. Timon of Athens. Altered, 

tune as established, and, neglect- 8vo. 1708. 

ing every other pursuit, became 7- The LaSes* Frolic. O. 1770- 

an attendant at the minister's le- N. P. 

vees, where he contracted habits 8. City Madam. C. 177 !• N.PT 
of indolence and expense without 9. Rtde a Wife and have a Wife. 

obtaining any advantage. The C. alt. 

stage now offered itself ss an asy- Lov£lace, Richasd. An ele- 
lum from the difficulties he had gant poet of the 17th century, 
involved himself in ; and therefore. He was the eldest son of Sir WU- 
changing his name to Love, he liam Lovelace, of Woolwich, in 
made his first essays in strolling Kent, and was bom in that county 
companies. He afterwards per- about 161 8. He received his gram- 
formed both at Dublin and £din- mar learning at the Charterhouse, 
burgh, and at the latter plnce re- and, in the year 1634, became a 
sided some years as manager. At gentleman-commoner of Glouces- 
length he received in the year ter Hall, Oxford; being then, a^ 
17^ an invitatiofi to Drury Lane Wood observes^ *^ accounted tbf 
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" most amiable and beautiful per- *' charity, went in rag^d clothei 

"son that eye ever beheld, a ^' (whereas when he was in his 

" person also of innate modesty, ' ** glory he wore cloth of gold and 

" virtue, and courtly deportment J "silver), and mostly lodged In 

"which made him then, but espe- " obscure arid dirty places/ more 

" dally after, when he retired to '" befitting the worst of beggars 

" the great city, much admired " than poorest of servants. He 

" and adored by the female sex." *' died in a ver}' mean lodging ia 

In 1636, on tbeKing*s coming to ''Gunpowder Alley, near Shoe 

Oxford, he was created M.A. and, ' " Lane, in l658, and was buried 

leaving the university, retired, as ''at the west end of St. Bride's 

Food phrases it, in great splendour " church." He wrote two plays, 

to the court, where, being taken neither of which has been print- 

into the favour of Lord Goring, ed, viz. 

he became a soldier, and was first 1. The Scholar. C. Acted at 
an ensign and afterwards a captain. Gloucester liall and Salisbuij 
On the pacification at Berwick, he Court, 
returned to his native country, and 2. Thh Soldier, T. 
took possession of his estate worth Surely Wood has aggravated the 
about five hundred pounds per povertyof Lovelace; for his daugb- 
annum J and about the same time ter and sole heir, Margaret, mar- 
was deputed by the county to de- ried Henry, fifth son of Lord f hief 
liver the Kentish petition to the Justice Coke, and carried to her 
House of Commons; which giving husband the estates of her father 
offence, he was ordered into cus- at Kingsdown in Kent. In po3- 
tody, and confined in the Gate- session of these, it is highly im- 
house, from whence he was re- probable that he should die poor 
leased on giving bail, in 40,000/. and in rags, in a mean lodging, as 
not to go beyond the lines of com- Wood describes, 
ninnication without a pass from the Under the name bf Lucasiap 
Speaker. During the time of his which is the title to his poems, he 
confinement to London, he lived compliments a Miss Lucy Sache- 
heyond the income of his estate, verel, a lady, according to Wood, 
chiefly to support the credit of the of great beauty and fortune, whom 
royal cause ; and in the year 1^6 he was accustomed, during lus 
he formed a regiment for the ser- intimacy, to call Lux casta. On a 
vice of the French King, was co- strong report of Lovelace's having 
lonel of it, and wounded at Dun- died of his wound received at 
kirk. In l648 he returned to Dunkirk, she married. Winstan- 
England with his brother, and was ley has, not without some degree 
again committed prisoner to Peter- of propriety, compared him to Sir 
bouse in. London, where he re- Philip Sidney, 
mained until after the King's death. Lovett, Robert. Probably 
At that period he was set at liberty; an Irish gentleman, who wrote one 
but (says Wood), " having then play, called 
" consumed all his estate, he grew The Bastard, Trag. N. P. 
"very melancholy (which at length Lower, Sir William, Knt. 
" brought him into a consump- was a noted Cavalier in the reign 
" tion), became very poor in body 6f King Charles I. He was bom 
*';tod purse, was the object of at a place called Tremare in Corn- 
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watt. Daring the beat of the ctvtl 
wars he took refuge in Holland, 
where, being strongly attached to 
the Muses^ he had an opportunity 
of enjoying their society, and pur- 
•uing his study in peace and pri- 
vacy. He was a very great ad- 
mirer of the French poets> parti- 
cularly Corneille and Quinault, on 
who^e works he has built the plans 
of four out of the eight plays which 
be wrote. The titles of his dra- 
matic works are, 

1. Phoenix in her Ftame$. T. 
4to. 1639. 

2. Pofyeuctes j or. Tie Martyr. 
T. 4to. J 055. 

3. Horatius. T. 4to. 1656. 

4. The Three DorotUes. C. I657. 
N.P. 

5. Den Japket of Armenia, C. 
1657- N.P. 

6. Enchanted Lovers. Pastoral. 
12tno. 1658. 

7. Noble Ingratitude. Pastoral 
Tragi-Com. 12mo. 1659. 

8. Amorous Fantasme. T. C. 
12mo. 1660. 

Sir William Lower died in 1662. 

Lucas, Hbmry. This gentle- 
man was a student at the Middle 
Temple, and son of the celebrated 
Irish patriot. Dr. Lucas. He is 
the author of, 

1. Love in Disguise. Op. 1776. 
N.P. 
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3. The ReamdUation, C. 8r0; 

^799- 
LvMD, Jouv, a barber, resident 

at PontefVact, in Yorkshire, wasthcS 

author of several poetical piec:e8, 

chiefly, of a light and whimsical 

turn i and also of 

Ducks and Feas^ Farce. Svo^ 

LuFtoN, fuoHASt Of thia 
author, Langbaine tells us be was- 
unable to reoover any particulars, 
either as to the time of his hiriht 
the place where he lived, or any 
thing he wrote> excepting eoe 

{>iece, mentioned in former cata<» 
ogues^ entitled 

All for Moneyi 4to. 1^78. B.L. 
As to the former particulars, we 
know as little as Mr. Langbaine 1 
but, happening to have seen the 
play, which that writer honestly 
confesses he had not, are able to 
ascertain the author's name, which 
Mr. Langbaine has mistakenly 
called Lupon. The name, as we 
have given it, is printed, together 
with that of the publisher, at the 
end of the piece, which is very 
old, being written in rhyme, and 
printed in the black letter, with'* 
out any numbering to the pages* 
The manner of the writing, more-* 
over, is as old as that of the print' 
iogk The characters are figura* 
tive I All for Money, Wit u/uhout 



There is also another play of Money, Mone^ uvUhout WU, Plea* 
bis, printed in a volume of miscel* sure, kc. being personified and 

made interlocutors in this play of 
morality. 

Ltds, William. See JoYNax# 
William. 

Lylt, or Lilly, Johk, was 
born in the Weald of Kent, about 
the year 1553, according to the 
computation of Wood, who say* 
" he became a student Iti Magda^ 
*' len College in the beginning of 
*' 1569, aged sixteen or tbere- 



lanies, 4to. entitled, 

2. The Earl rf Somerset, T. 

4to. 1779- 

And to these we have to add, 

3. Cetlina, M. 4to. 1795. 
Lucas. William, has published 
The Manuscript. Int. l2mo. 

I8O9. 

LuDOBR, C. is the translator 
from the G^man of, 

1. TAeZimi^m. t)r.8vo.l799. 



2. Peevifih Man. Dr. 8vo. 1799. ^* aboats^ and was afterwards odo 
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" of the demies or clerks of that 
•/ bouse/' He took the degree of 
p. A. April 27, 1573, and of M.A. 
in the year 1575. On some dis- 
gust he removed to Cambridge, 
from whence he went to court, 
where he was taken notice of by 
Queen Elizabeth, and had expecta- 
tions of being preferred to the post 
of master of the revels 3 in which, 
after many years attendance, he 
was disappointed. In what year 
he died is unknown *, but Wood 
.says, be was alive in 1597. He 
was a very assiduous student, and 
warmly addicted, more especially, 
to the study of poetry, in which 
he made so great a proficiency, 
that he has bequeathed to the 
world no less than nine dramatic 
pieces. He is considered as the 
first who attempted to reform and 
purify the^JpJngllsh language, by 
purging it of obsolete and uncouth 
expressions. For this purpose he 
wrote a book, entitled Euphues, 
The Anatomy of Wit, verie plea-' 
tantfor all Gentlemen to read, and 
PM&i necessary to remember : where' 
in are contained the Deb/ghts that 
WtiJoUowetk in his Youth, fjy the 
PlecLsantnesse of Lone, and the 
Happinesse he reapeth. in Age, ly 
the Perfectnesse of Wisdome, 4to. 
bl. letter, 1581 ; and this was fol- 
lowed by Euphues and his Eng" 
land, containing his Voyage and 
Adventures, mixt with sundrie pre^ 
He Discourses of honest Love, the 
Description of the Couhtrie, the 
Court, and the Manners of that 
Isle. Delightful to he read, and 
nothing hurtfull to he regarded: 
wherein there is small Offence hy 
Idghtnesse given to the IVise, and 
Usse Occasion ofLoosenesseprqffered 
t9 the fFanton, 4to. bl. letter. 
158i. This met with a degree of 
success unusual with the £rst 
attempters of reformation, being 

TOL. I. 



almost immediately and univer* 
sally followed: at least, if we 
tnay give Credit to the wordi of 
Mr. Blount, who published six of 
Mr: Lyly*s plays together", in one 
volume, in twelves j in a preface 
to which he says of our author, 
that '* our nation are in his deht 
"for^a new English, which he 
'* taught them : Euphues and his 
" England (says he) hegan first that 
*' language; ' aM our ladies were his 
*' scholars ; and that beauty at 
'• court, which could not parley 
" Euphuisme, (that is to say) ' whik 
'' was unahle to converse in that 
" pure and reformed English which 
" he had formed his work Jo he the 
'* standard of was^ as little re* 
*' garded as she tvMch now there 
" speaks not French." 

According to this Mr. Blount, 
Mr. Lyly was deserving of the 
highest encomiums. He styles 
him, in his title-page, the only 
rare poet of that time, the witty, 
comicaly facetiomly -quick, andun^ 
paralleled John Lilly ; and in his 
epistle dedicatory says', " that he 
'* sate at Apollo's table ; that 
** Apollo gave him a wreath of his 
" own bayes without snatching, 
" and that the lyre he played on had 
" no borrowed strings" And in- 
deed, if* what has been > above 
said with regard to the reforma- 
tion of the English language had 
been fact, he certainly had a claim 
to the highest honour* from his 
countrymen, and even to have i 
statue erected to his memory^ 
These eulogiums; however, are not 
well founded ; for though the Ian* 
guage -might be improved by hini 
in its then state, he was but an 
affected writer. Drayton has given 
liSs trae'charact«r> when he says, 

** The noble Sidney with this last 

• . arose, 
^* Thgit heroe for numbers and for prose j 
K B 
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^ Ifbat thoroughly ptocd our langutge. 



L YO 

Ltoh, WtttiAM, was 9 attoT- 

•• With Creek and Utin, and did tot ^^^h, in which cit7 he died aboot 

reduce the year 1748. He was consider* 

'^ Our tongue from Lyly's writing, Acn ed as very excellent in the cha- 

Sfh^SST' inarkaWe quality which he ponew- 

« Playing with woids and kUe«miUet. «^ was an uncommonly retentive 

" As th* English apes and very zasie^ memory, of which tlie fbttowinj 

t>© instance may be given as fL proof. 



** or every thing that tliey do hear and 



ff $0 iviiauiof ^ ridJculous tricky 
*' They speak and viicef. all like aaefc 
lunatics." 

|Ii» ]phf9, vbicbwere in that 
(ige T9iy well esteeaied boCh by 
Ibe cqiurt aod \h^ imiversitjr* are. 
99 said befor*» tune 'm number, 
and their titles b$ (cMqiw : 

1, Jlexundtr ond Canifuftpe. 
>Coni. 4tcu 15^. 

2. SdiphoandPhaQ.CMQA5S4p 
^ fydimionM Com. 4tii^ i^. 
< CMcuAm>> Com. 4ta isg2^ 
^. Midwi. Com. 4tQ. 1592 



Wl>en he was one evening over his 
bottle^ in company with some of 
bis brethren of the theatre, be 
wagered a crown bowl of ptincfa. a 
liquor of which he was ver)* fond, 
that neit morning at the rehearsal 
he would repeat a Daily Advertiser 
from beginning to end. The plaj'cr, 
who considered this boast as words 
of course only, paid no great re« 
gard to them ; but as Lyon was 
positive, be lud the via^. Next 



morning at the rehearsal he pot 
Lyon in mind of his wager, ima* 

__ _ gining. as he was drunk the night 

C Afortfer Bmhie. C.4to.T594. ^^o'^, that he certainly must have 

7. Ur^mt in iki Moon. Com. ^ys<< it, and rallied him 00 his 
4t<K 1597' ridiculous bragging about his me* 

8, Mfiidk^Memmorphfim. 4t9. ^^^' Lyon pulled oat the m- 



1600. 

9* Love his Metamorphosis, J)t* 
'^t. 4to. litoi. 

Wm^tanJIpy aad Wood have ath 
tributed another piec» ta this aur 
tbor, entitled! 

A }Vamiti§ far fair Women,^ 



per, desired him to look at if, and 
be judge himself whether he did or 
did not win bis wager. Notwitfc* 
standing the unconnexion between 
the paragraphs, the variety of ad- 
vertwements, and the general chaoJ 
which goes to the composition c^ 



but very erroneously, that havh^g «07 newspaper,, he repeated it 

lH»n writtea by an anonymtott^ *^"? heginnin|r to end, withotit 

ettlJior. ^"^ \^s»t hesitation or mistake : ^ 

Ltucft, Fjiavcxs. Of thi^'gea-' ^stance of a strong memoxr, the 

tkmao we C9n trace nothing far- pa^^el of which, perhaps cannot 

A^r U«m. that he was a wifiter of he produced in any age or iwHon. 

Ibe tost ceocury, and authoQ of twp He is the author of one ftfce, 

dramatic pieces, y\u Axeie^ from Vanbrugh, called^. 




L Ths hiMp«9dnii ^niriu. C 
<ivo. i;37. I 
ChettpboS alto «)entiotis» 



Tke M-an^fing Lovers^ or, l^ 
Mmier Ske Man, P. Q^o. f?^' 
Krioled at Gdinburgh. 
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M* £. These imtiah stand ta a 
dramatic pi^e published in the 
feigD^ Charles II. entitled 

Smnt Cieii^. Trag. 
Bat we cannot find ont any ktlowh 
^ot of that time, with whose 
JBme the letters Will correspond, 
•t" by whom, fherefore, we can 
with any appearance c^ probability 
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toT» of the' university inr iO^, 
and- having studied' the ciVrJ fa^, 
Itcythreeyears after, petitioned thft" 
congregation of regents? tO' be fa- 
voured #ith the de^ee of t^oheJ- 
l®r of that faculty. At' itngchV h« 
was taken iotto the service of Si^ 
John Digby, Knt. afterwards Eari 
of Bristol, and was by him m^d* 



ibritt 2t conjeoture of its- havings hirf secretary when h« went ara- 

fett writteni See MfiBBouiricy bassador into Spain, wher6 li6 

Matthew. remained seineral years^ improving 

M , J. C These initia}9 himself in various sorts' rtt le^rtt^i 

arer affixed to the' translation of a v^, alid in the oostoms and n^aii« 

togesjdy of SchiUer*sy entitled fliersf of that and otlier conmrifelft 

iMbry Siunrt, 8vo; [1801.5 After his returii into Etigland, h^ 

M. W. These' letters stand iri was made one of the laj* ^reb^« 



tetitfe^page of s^draoiatic pieces 
salied 

'^ke Femdf Wits: Com. 4to. 

Croxetbr, irrhi^ remarks Ofl'Jacoby - — ._ „. , „^ 

Walter^ with Ws- pen' the letter* Abbotsbufy, ift'Dorsetslitre, in the 

rfW.N. whicb that aathor (fol-^ femily of Sir Jbhb Sti^ngewaya|J 

lrt«Hn^ GHldoD) had mentioned aa where he died soon afterwards.- 



daries of the cathedral churdh of 
Wells, being then fh' ordfefs^ and 
esteemed a' learned matt, a gbdd 
cnwor, anil a facetious conceited 
wit. In l64tl he was living af 



Wbnging to a' piece, entitled 
. 7%^ Hiiaitwg^lwK Ifwertisementl 
lolerlude. 4to. ]!67&, 
to tht»e at the head' of this* article. 
W© therefore imagine' these to be 



and was' buried in the church be^ 
longing to that place. He tr^ns^ 
lated 

Th^ Spanish Bawd, represented in 
Cekstina -, or, The Tragic Comedy 
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wlettfers properly belonging ix» of CaUsto and Melibea. fol. 1631. 
tfy and Jacob* to have' been* i» r " ' 
jnistake. Whincop, hbwever,. has* 
ioipKdtlf copiodrtheW. N. from' 

M^aat^. Jam<^,. was of a good 
™ily in tti6 count)? of Surry, and' 
^ bom' ill the year 156$: He* 
JJ» *t)t to- Magdaleli College, 
Ojford, in 1585, and two yeara 
gj»t!!«rardft^bfebame 'a derfiy' in that 
*^se, Im 15(^5 he was choien 
perpetual fellow, and tttok the dtf- 
J«^«f M.A;iril>598. He had 
^ konoor to^ be ode oi the proc-* 



MACABTHVa, SAMt;£L, 

author of 

The Duke qf Roihsay. T. 8vo; 
l!7SO. 

Macatrtkby, C. a provincial 
aiJt^r; wrote ^ 

The Fow. C. O. 8vo. N. D. 
He performed at Birmingham 14 
1^800 ;• where, after a short court* 
ship, he itiarried Miss Minton; 
aged 15, who was then performing 
with the company. 

MaC4ULat, J'OHN. T*his geii* 
tleman^ Wlto- ja^ltf. Ri t*A. besidet 
II a 2 
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Vnanimiiy, a poem, and j4 Mono^ 2. Love and Loyalty, O. 
dy on the Death of Lady Aiahella 3. Princes$ oJ'Tarento. C. 
Denny, produced 4. Vimonda. T. 8vo. 1739* 

TAe Genius oj Ireland, M. 8vo» Machin> L(EWis. Concerning 
1785. Uiis author we find nothing upou 

Mac Carthy, Cbahlott^, record, but 'that he lived in tbe 
was the author of one perform- .reign of King Jaroes I. and wrote 
ancej published, apparently, with one dramatic piece, which ve find 
the view to introduce some propo* reprinted in Dodsley*s Collection of 
sals for printing a book, called^ Old Plays., entitled 
Justice and Reason faithful Guides The Dumb Knight, Com. 4to. 
to Truth I which, however, we l60S. 

believe was never made public. It Mackenzie, Hbnmy. Thi^ 
is entitled gentleman is a native of Scotland y 

The Author and Bookseller, Dr. and, for the elegance of his writ- 
Piece. 8vo. N. D. [1765.] ings, has been sometimes called 
M^^DoNALD, Andes w, was the Addison of the North. He 
born at Leith, the son of George commenced his career, as an au- 
Donald, a gardener there (the M* thor by the publication, in 177 1, 
was prefixed by. our author on his of The Man of Feeling, a novel, 
coming to London). By the assist* In the same year appeared bis 
ance of Bishop Forbes, of Leith, Pursuits of Happiness, a poem j 
he received a liberal education, which was followed by The Man 
and for some time had the charge of the World, and Ju&a de Rou^' 
of a chapel in Glasgow ; in which bigne, novels. In t779» when a 
city he made his maiden essay in society of literary gentlemen at 
the novel way, by the publication Edinburgh came to the resolution 
of The Independent, He after- ofpublishingaperiodical paper, Mr. 
wards came to London, and wrote Mackenzie, then of the exchequer 
many ingenious pieces in the news- in that city, was intrusted with 
papers ; they were chiefly lively, the conduct of the work. His 
satirical, and humorous, and his numerous papers in The Mirror, 
signature was Matthew Bramble, the first production of that society. 
He was highly gifted with genius, are particularly distinguished for 
and abundantly siored with scien- elegance and neatness. The Ijoun-^ 
tific and classicul knowledge; but, ^er succeeded, to which he like- 
for want of connexions in this wise contributed many excellent 
kingdom, and proper opportunity essays. In 1793i, our author edit- 
to force his talents into notice, he ed* a quarto vcdume of Poems hy 
struggled with great distress; and; the late Rev. Dr, Thos, Blacklocki 
in the 33d year of his age, died at together with an Essay on the Edu' 
Kentish .Town, Aug. 22, 179O, cation qf the BUnd, &c. In the 
a victim to a lingering infirmity, dramatic way, he is the author o^ 
leaving a wife and infant daughter 1. The Prince of Tunis, T. 8vo. 
in a state of extreme indigence. 1773. 

A volume of his Miscellaneous 2. The Shipwreck- T. 8vo. 1784. 
//<a/'fe was published in 8vo. 1791 > 3. The Force of Fashion, P- 
in which were comprised the ibi- 1789. N. P. 
lowing dramatic pieces : 4. The IVhite Hypocrite, Com. 

,1. The Fair Apostate. T. Macklin, Cuael£S. Thi»att- 
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thorwas a native of Ireland, born, 
as we have been informed, in the 
county of West Meath, and that the 
name of his family was M'Laugh- 
Hn^ which seeming somewhat 
uncouth to the pronunciation of an 
Eoglisb tongue, he, on his coming 
upon the stage, anglicized it to 
that by which he was ever after- 
wards known. He is said to have 
ken born as early as the Isf of May 
1690, and, absconding from his 
mother, then a widow, came over 
to England in the year I708. He 
was presently seduced into a mar- 
riage with a publican's widow in 
the Borough j but the circum- 
stance coming to the ears of his 
friends, the widow was compelled 
to resign him (on the ground of 
non-age), and he was sent back 
to Ireland. Here forming an ac- 
quaintance with some under-gra- 
daates of Trinity College, Dublin, 
he took up the employment of 
badgeman' in that college ; read 
much for the improvement of his 
mind, and remained in that menial 
'dtuatibn till he arrived at the age 
of 21. He then again came to 
London, associated with the fre- 
quenters of Hockley in the Hole, 
made a connexion with a strolling 
«on3pany, played Harlequin ; and, 
after leading an extraordinary 
course of life, was again restored 
to' his mother, and returned to his 
former station of badgeman in 
Trinity College. A third time, he 
quitted, and finally, his mother's 
superintendence, and arrived in 
England in 1716. He first joined 
a company bf players at Bristol, 
then attached hhnself to several 
•strolling companies, and after- 
wards made his entre at the the- 
atre in Lincoln's Inn Fields; 
where bis merit was first shown in 
•a small character in Fielding*s 
Coffee-house . Poliiidan, which in 
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the liands of any other performer 
would have gone unnoticed. For^ 
several seasons he performed co- 
mic characters ; and on the 10th 
of May 1735, was unfortunate 
enough to kill Mr. Hallain, an 
actor in the same theatre with 
himself (Drur)' Lane), and who 
was grandfather to the present 
Mrs. Mattocks. The dispute ori- 
ginated about a wig, which Hal- 
lam had on in Fabian*s.7Vicife/or 
Trick, and which the other claim- 
ed* as his property ; and, in a 
warmth of temper, he raised his 
cane, and gave him a fatal stroke 
in the eye. He was brought to 
trial in consequence ; but no ma- 
licious intent appearing in evi- 
dence, he was acquitted. On the 
14th of February 1741 he esta- 
blished his fame as an actor, in 
the character of Shylock, in The 
Merchant of Venice, and restored 
to the stage a play which had been 
forty years supplanted by Lord 
Lansdowne*s Jew of Venice. Mack- 
lin's performance of this character 
so forcibly stro<^k a gentleman in 
the pit, that he as it were involun- 
tarily exclaimed, 

This is the Jew 

That Shakspeare drew. 

It has been said that this gentle- 
man was Mr. Pope ; and that he 
meant his panegyric on Macklin 
as a satire against Lord Lansdowne» 
The manager and performers 
having about this time disagreed, 
Macklin and several of the most 
eminent of the company, among 
whom was Mr. Garrick, revolted; 
and a formal agreement was sign- 
ed, by whfch they bound them- 
selves not to accede to any terms 
which might be proposed to them 
by the patentee, without the con- 
sent of all the subscribers The 
contest between the manager and 
the seceders,b0cacne soon very uu^ 
H 83 
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eqiial. Thj$ l^t.^^r found »U 9ppli<^ tune, tjll the moAiger xpaUi >• 

f^atfons for 3 r^jsw patent in/sfft^cti^). brou^tdp^o better tpxif^r, «or be 

• ll)ene was npw ftp remedy left, but (M^cjilip) sJboul4 Jiavp it in bU 

to agree with the manager upop th» ppwpr <q f rpvide for hiqo^f sijitr 

^9t jtertp^ that could be obtai-ned. aJDly jtp bis r^P/li in ^e t^eat|:e. 

^pme of the princlp^ actors, an4 He alw pJHained a pn>nji«e pf l^Ir. 

'$uch as were ^bsolut^ely necessary |t.icb to give Mr$. IV^ckUn f 

to the conducting of thie fh^atric^ >yee)sly salary of 3/. Thpse pro* 

piacbipe, w^r^ admitted to favour posals were strenuou^y x^ect^ 

upon eqoal terpis, and )^§re ^r by M^pklin, wbo persisted in b^p 

lowed the sa|iie annual stipend^ plai^ of Mr* 6anrick*s absolutely 

which they enjoypd before th9 fulfilling the tenour pf ^heir poiBr 

secession) others of less consc- pact. Mr. ,Gariick» nojwithstapdr 

guence were abridged of half their jpg th^ perseverapce of Mapklin^ 

income. The rqanager ^scribed accepted Fleetwood's prppos^ls* 

^his revolt of the plavers chiefly tp and entered into covenant wiik 

Mr. MackJih; andhinjhe deterr pirn, for that season^ at a vary 

ipined to punish for hi$ ingratitude, considerable income, flis recepr 

To the rest be was reconciled j but tion, however, in the part of 3aycs 

eternal banishme.nt from hi§ the- ^A?icarjfl/^,ivasvery dis^gree^bje* 

atj-e was the doom which be pro- When the curtain drew up, th© 

pounced on the man who had playbpuse showed more lik^ ^ 

bejen once his friend and adviser, bear-gardei^ than a Theatre Roy^h 

Mncklin had no inclination to be- The most terrible poises issu||d 

'come the 'scape-goat in this busi- from boxes, pit, and galUri^. 

Djess ; and he urged Mr. Qarric^c Carripk, as soon a^ hfs entered, 

to abide by the articles of the^r bowed very low sever?} tiniesj ^p4 

fii|[reement; by whipb it was cove- estreated to be h^r^* Pea« w^ 

i)'apted, that neither pf the con- tbro^^o upon the stage^^^md ))# 

trotting parties should accomctio- ^as saluted with l^ud pissfe^^ aa^ 

date matters with the patentee cootinual cries ofr^-Q^.' CtF- 

without including the other. Mr. This theatrical tempfst lasted twp 

Garrick could not but acknow- nights. At last, tbp ardour «df 

ledgp the justice of Macklin*8 Macklin's party began tp relax, 

j^Iea; he declared that he w^s and Garrick recovered tbf p^(^lip 

ready to do all in his power to ful- favour. Mr. James I^acyj. bowr 

fil his agreement ; but as the ma- ever, who succeeded ^ee$wod4 

nager continued obstinate in his in the management, brougbt ^bPP^ 

resolution to exclude Mr. Macklin, a r<^volution in the th^a^f^, ^Q 

it could not reasonably be expect- IJiJ-S. He forgot all £)niief di^- 

ed that he should, by an obstinate putes^ and engaged Macklin and 

perseverance in a desperate cpn- his wife 4t a very pensiderable 84** 

test, greatly injure his own for- lary. In the spring pf 174B| Sh^- 

tune, and absolutely be the meaiis ridan^ then manager of the J>ublia 

of starving eight or ten peoplp, theatre, offered our author ^p4 bis 

whose fate depended on his accom- wife 800/. per year^^ for two yeafi> 

modating the dispute with Fleet- which he accepted, gn4 tbf y soon 

Mtrood. He offered Mr. Macklin aftet landed ip PubltH to pefforcQ 

the sum of 6/. to be paid weekly their engagements. But Matklin's 

out of hi§ iucpo^ej for a pertain disposition to ^^qq8ya(i4di>4^* 
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^us6ot «till prevailed} Ibr scavee^ in which be Introduced hU daorih* 
ly had he been a month in DutJtn, ter aa an actreti to the nrotection 
when he began to find out^ that of the public— What induced him 
the manager chose to perform tm- to quit the stage in the full vigour 
gedies as well as comediesi at his of fama and constitution, was one 

£' leatre ; that his own name stood of those schemes which he had 
larger characters tlian his in the long previously indulged himself 
1^7-bills ) and a variety of similar in, of suddenly making his fortune 
grievances ; not considering tliat hy the establishment of a tavern 
his and his wife's salaries were and coffee* house, in the Piazza> 
fixed at all events for two years; Covant Garden; to which he af<- 
aod that any reasonable arrange- terwards added a school of oratoiv, 
ment which the manager might upon a plan hitherto unknown m 
adopt for his owu enielument . England, founded upon the Greek, 
would the better enable him to Boman^ French, and Italian so- 
perform the contract : but const* cieties^ under the title of The 
iteration was lost upon a man of BrilUh InquisUion. The first part 
Macklin's temper, when once re* of this plan was opened on tho 
solved; he therefore gave a loose 11th of March 17^4, by a public 
to his passions, which at last be- ordinary (which was to be con* 
came so intolerable, that Sheridan tinued every day at four o'clock, 
determined to shut the doors of his price three shillings), where every 
theatre against both him and his person was permitted to drink 
wife. This, boweveri so far from port, or claret, or whatever liquor 
bringing him to reason, provoked he should choose; a bill of hx9^ 
his irritability the more. He se- it must be confessed, yery encou« 
veral times presented himself at xaging, even in those times, am} 
the stage door, but found no ad- which, firom its cheapness anc) 
mittaace. He next sent the ma- novelty, drew a considerable re« 
aager an .attorney's letter, bat sort of company for some time; 
leoeived no answer. He then generally consisting of wits, ai;(* 
commenced a chancery-suit ; and, thors, players, templars,and lounge 
after waiting the whole winter ing men of the town. Of the 
oneoaployed* he returned tq £ng> other part o^ this plan, which he 
land several hundred pounds mi- called TVjfe British InquiuiioH, and 
iras, and a snug lawsuit upon his which he opened on the 22d of 
shoulders into the bargain. On November in the same year, il 
his retuim to England, he com- ifi impossible to think, without 
meno0d manager at Chester for ascribing to the author a degree of 
that season ; and in the winter wa< vani^ alo^ost bordering on mad- 
engaged at Covent Grarden This* ness. With veiy few qualificationa 
atre, where he performed Menm- m a critic, much success coi;^^ 
tio during the celebrated mn of nqt be augured from the le^^vtres. 
Borneo Mnd Juliet between the two The e^ent turned out so ; as, in 9^ 
houses. Towards the close of the Uttlia timejt the few who resorted 
year 1753, having cbtainncl froiQ to his rooms gave up all ideas of- 
Mr. Qarrick the use of his theatne improvement, and tho whole aa* 
for that night, Mackliq took a •umed^n air of burlesque; which 
formal leave of the stage> in a was still heightened by the gravitjF 
pQ)<9W> irr|tten on.^e oawiRtii fif lifl^acklin^^^ho^ t^^99fia^ tQ Ui^ 
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eJSciency of his own powers, ap- 
peared every night fall dressed, 
dictating to the town in all the airs 
of superior intelligence. Foote 
stood at the head of the wits and 
laughers on this occasion. To a 
man of his humour, Macklin was 
as the dace to the pike, a sure 
prey. He accordingly madd hira 
nis d^ily food for laughter and ri- 
dicule, by constantly attending his 
lectures, and, by his questions, 
remarks, and repartees, kept the 
audience in a continual roar. Most 
people, except the projector, saw 
the seeds of a speedy dissolution 
in the very principles of this 
scheme. In the first place, it was 
upon a large and expensive scale, 
and quite novel in this country; 
it, therefore, not only required a 
greater capital than Macklin was 
master of, but much greater ta- 
lents ; as he had neither learning, 
reading, figure, nor elocution, for 
the oratorical part ; nor assiduity, 
knowledge, or temper, for keep- 
ing a coffee-house and tavern. 
While he amused himself uwith 
drilling his waiters, or fitting him- 
self for th& rostrum, by poring 
over the Athenian Oracle,.or Par- 
liamentary Debates, his waiters, 
in return, were robbing him in all 
directions -, his cook generally 
went to market for him, and his 
'principal waiter was his principal 
butler : in short, Macklin had left 
himself little more to do in the 
-essential parts of this business, 
than paying the bills ; and thete 
soon poured in upon him so fast, 
that he could not even acquit him- 
self of this employment. Accord- 
ingly, the next winter ultimately 
decided the question, as we 'find 
iiiin a bankrupt on the 15th of 
'February 15^55, under the title of 
rintner. On his examination be- 
fore the comfnissloners of biixik* 



niptcy, every thing turned oat (f% 
his character but his prud^fice: 
and in the end he paid twenty 
shillings in the pound. Macklin 
now joined Barry in founding a 
new theatre in Dublin ; and, in 
the spring of 1757, went to Ire* 
land along with Barry and Wood- 
ward, who was admitted as part- 
ner, and was present at laying the 
foundation-stone of Crow Street 
Theatre. About the September of 
the same year, parry, having ob- 
tained a sufficient number of sab- 
scribers to his new theatre, and 
arranged every other matter rela- 
tive to his great design, returned 
lo London, leaving Macklin as bis 
locum tenensi who, to do him 
justice, was so very vigilant and 
industrious in all the departments 
'of his trust, that, upon Barry*s 
return to Dublin, towards the 
close of the summer of 17^B, the 
theatre was nearly ready for their 
-performance.— -Mrs. Macklin died 
about this time, before ber hns" 
band conld receive any benefit 
from her engagement; and he 
seemed much afflicted at her loss^ 
as her judgment and good sense 
often kept him within the pale oC 
propriety. Crow Street Theatre 
opened on the 23d of October 
1758, with an occasional prologue, 
spoken by Barry, after which was 
performed the comedy of- She 
Would and ^ Would not. Mack- 
lin joined this corps as soon as 
decency for the loss of his wife 
would admit -, and, on the lOtb of 
September 17^9^ married a Miss 
Elizabeth Jozies, with whom he 
had become acquainted at Chester i 
but such was the versatility of bis 
teniper, that he not only quitted 
his engagements with Barry and 
Woodward, and returned to Loo- 
don in the middle of December of 
the lame year, bat i^ade an j^ 
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^agement to perform at 'Smock 
AJiey (the opposition house) to* 
wards the close of that season; 
•which, however^ he did not fulfil. 
Macklin, wow, had greater pro* 
jects than joining the Irish the- 
atres : at this time he got aiv^en- 
gagement at Dnny Lane, at a 
veiy considerable salary 5 and be- 
sides had It in meditation «to hf ing 
ioat his farce of Ltme ii^ia^Mode ;-^ 
wbich> though it met with some 
jOppositton in the 'beginning, after- 
•wards-received such applause, both 
in London and Dublin, as. made 
amends for all his former dramatic 
.miscarriages, and crowned bim 
-with no inconsiderable share of 
reputation. It was not long before 
JMacklin transferred himself from 
Drury Lane to Covent Garden 
.Theatre, and never, we believe, 
returned to the former. In Fe- 
bruary 1773, however, he com- 
. knitted a notorious trespass upon 
.tragic ground, by attempting the 
very difficult part of Macbeth. 
"We. honoured his spirit pn this 
.ocxasioD, and wish that we were 
authorized to record his success. 
•From the thorough knowledge and 
.admirable conception which Jie 
^displayed, in the character, we 
-could not but regret that he did 
not attempt it at an earlier period 
of his life, before the town was 
«o much impressed with the excel- 
lence of his comic perforraancci as 
•to receive with prejudice his efibrts 
in a different walk. Mr. Macklin 
more than satisfied tba expecta- 
tions of his friends, and had every 
reason to complain of a wane of 
>eandour in those who. opposed 
him. .Various altercations from 
time to time created a very strong 
-party against Mr. Macklin j and^ 
•^n Nov^ 1 8, when he was to have 
.played- Shyloek, as soon as the 
4urt^ 4i^ev up the cry ws^s ge- 



neral for Mr. Coiman to malce kii 
appearance. Macklin advanced, 
in the dress, of Shyloek, . from be- 
hind the scenes, and humi)ly sup- 
plicated to be heard $ but a gene- 
ral uproar took place, and he wat 
forc^ to retire. He next appcfeo** 
ed in his own clothes, but the 
attempt was fraitless. -'MesflN. 
William Augustus Miles andJamei 
Sparks seemed to be the leaders 
of the opposition ; and the latter 
3tood up upoai hifr' seat^ with a 
written paper, anxious to com- 
mvinicate its contents to the houi^e, 
'but be was not suftered to read it. 
During this time successive em* 
bassies were dispatched from the 
•manager, in the persons of -Ben* 
fley. Woodward, Keinhold, and 
-Clarke^ but all to no purposes 
nothic^ wduld satisfy them bat 
the appearance of Mr. Colmuii 
and they openly declared, that 
unless Mr. Colman would come 
forth, they would tear np the 
benches. Soon afterwards Mn 
Bensley brought in a board, on 
which was written in chalky in 
large characters, *' At the com- 
" mand of the public, Mr. Mack- 
" lin is discharged :*' a roar of 
applause ensued. An attempt was 
then made to perform She Stoops 
to Conquer ; but the cry was still 
for Mv. Colman to confirm the 
written declaration in person,. 
Matters now became very serious. 
The ladies were desired to with- 
draw, and the gentlemen in the 
pit and boxes united. On their 
begiiming to tear up the seats, Mr. 
Colman advanced. The hone 
became quiet: and the manager 
began with observing, that, *' m 
' ^'this. was his first appearance 
/' on any stage, he hoped for their 
'' indulgence.*' — This seasonaUe 
piece of wit conciliating the gene* 
jTj^l favQUiCi' be tpld th^. with an 
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tUdtUe wet, that '« it wit the 
*\ iotcot of the proprielprs of thM 
" theatre to comply with the 
'^ commands of the pabKc, ev«ii 
** to the minutest particulars, and 
'* asked tbero if it was their pleasure 
" tlMt Mr. Mack 1 in should beilis* 
^' charged V* The whole, as with 
one foice, cried *' Yes.'* Mr. 
CSolman replied^ '' He is dis* 
*' charged.** 

Maekliu now went to law with 
bis adversaries, Lee, James, Aldus, 
Miles, and Clarke, and suhstan- 
tiatcd his k>sses. May 11, 1775, 
the court proceeded to state the 
Judges' report, in order to pro- 
iMmnee judgment against the of- 
fenders; and after it was deter- 
tnined that they should make 
Macklin a reasonable compensa^ 
tion in damages for two years 
iikry at one hundred pounds 
each, two benefits at two hun- 
dred pounds each, and all his 
expenaes out of pocket,»«>M8cklin 
generously relinquished the whole 
pi h6M damages, upon the follow- 
ing terms: *^ To have his law 
*' eipenses reimbursed him ; the 
<' gentlemen to take one hundred 
'*' pounds worth of tickets for his 
^« daughter's benefit ; one hun- 
'' dred pounds worth of tickets 
'' for his own benefit ; and one 
•'' hundred pounds worth of tickets 
*\ (at the benefit of the theatre on 
** the iBrst night of his being re- 
V instated in his employment.*' 
Lord Chief Justice Maoftfieid« upon 
hearing this, said to Macklin, You 
Aove mei wiih great appUat$$ to- 
4g^ : yeM never acted h$titr, 
' Af^er thi6, our author occasionally 
fierformed, and paid a visit to DnlA 
^n during Mr. Daly's management. 

On the 26x1^ of November 1 ^88 j 
^wlule r^resenting atCovent Gar« 
den theatre the character of Sir 
£ertii^xl4ap Sycophea^ iu hi&owti 



comedy /TAe Man cfthB mrld}^ 
be Suddenly kwt his reooUeetioD» 
and nddressed the andience, in- 
forming them, that, unless be 
found himself more capable* he 
should not again venture t^ aolictt 
their attention. After this, bow* 
ever, he appeared againi mxA m 
the middle of the character of Sby^ 
lockf for his own benefit, May 7, 
1799* bis memory' failed him in 
the same manner, and tbo pevt 
was finished by Mr. Ryder. Flwl* 
ing himself now wholly incapable 
of performing, he retired with »»• 
gret from ti\e stage j aad fo«r 
years a^er, by the advice of bis 
friends, his two pieces* 7*^^ ilfsm 
of the mrid, and Lave A-la^M^de, 
were, under the superintendence 
of Mr, Murphy, first printed, and 
offered to the puMic, by sebsctip* 
tion I when the large cootribationa 
of several distinguished eharactera 
amounted to upwards of 1500^ 
which, under the direction of Dr. 
Brecklesby, John Palmer, Esq. «id 
Mr. Longman^ trustees, was laid 
out (agreeable to the proposals) 
in purchasing an annuity of 300r. 
for Mr. Macklin, and of 75i. for 
Mrs. Macklin (his second virtfe) 
in case she survived him. Tbtf 
great Nestor of the stage died Jnl^ 
Il,17d7>wjdtobeagedl07; end 
his rematiis were interred in a 
irault under the chauod of Govent 
Garden church. 

Mr. Macklin was in his private 
character a teuder husband, a good 
fiither, and a steady friend. To 
his firmness and resolution in sup« 
porting the rights of his theatrical 
brethren, it was owing that *they 
have been relieved from a species 
of oppression to which they had 
been ignomfniously subjected for 
many years, whenever the c^irii^ 
or malice of their enemies chose te 
e*ert itself. We «l|a<fc ^ ^ 
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{H-toseetsitipn which >ki9 oommeaecai ^. Lavt iL^h-Moie. F, IfOfk 
Wi carri^ on ag^^)«lt a set «f \xxf 4tP. I7d3* 

^liea»el?es Th« Townj uied 6<e- I7$l- N. P. 

^q^ieiitlf to id^sturb tte enterUior 0, 7^ Truc^iwn IrUimmi, F. 

inei^f of it^ t^alm, to the tenvr 176^. N. P. TbU wa* Jifterwmds 

of the actors^ as well as to ^ ^ed ^oder the I|tl9 of 

MmffyftRw wrA db^graco of the The fmh fins L9dy. F. [17^« 

public, ?I. P. 

His merit as i comedian in va^ . 9' TA? True^horn Sc9ickmanf C. 

mis oharaeters is too well Icnown 1764. N. I'* Since acted at Co*- 

<0 net d oor taking up much titaae v«Bt Garden, under the title of 

infn^iiating on it* partioibrlf Th^ManqfthfifTorU. C. J/Sl. 

in Sir i&iMieft Wfangle'io TA^ Jk^ 4to. 1793. 

/ifM//> DoQ Manoel in £Ae IF^/rf M^LaaiKNi AMCHtBki,^, ia » 

«W £A« ff^ovki not. Sir Archf natiro of the Highlands of Soot- 

M'Sarpasm in his own farcae of )and« and was born on the 2d «f 

4W ^'h'M^de, and Sir PerttnaK March l7<9ii. A5 n veiyearlj pe» 

JNiae Sycophant in Tke Mm^ rf ^Mi of life bo Stored the annj* 

the World, He was also esteemed and served under Generals Hows 

v^rj capital in the character of tnd Clinton in the American war. 

Sb^sfMiare*« logo; hut the pari When the troops lay in winten* 

in wUU^ he was long albwed to qoartersj he frequently attemg)^ 

ribiQ(d without a oompetitor was to entertain the public with some 

th«t pf Shylock. of his little poetical meets in the 

Mr* MacUin*s merit as a writer Philadelfi^ia and New York papen. 

viU he mom {wriioolarly enlarged A sbon time before the concloaioa 

on in our aepounta of his respective of the war, the regiment to^hick 

>imrHs in the aecood and third vo- he belonged was draughted an^i 

lames. It will be therefore need- lelnrned to Scotland to fremiti 

le^ to anticipAte here what we where, through the interest of G^» 

shall there have to say} and con- lain Walker, the recruitingroffioei^ 

lequently it wlU he sufficient to his mosieel farc6 of Th§ Coupde 

point out his performances to the jlfm was introduced to Mr, Jack* 

fea^fi farther observation by an son, then manager of thef ^ia<r 

enumeration of their titles in the burgh theatre, who approved of ^, 

following list $ viz. and hid it performed id 1763.. 

1. Km^ Hewry tke Seventh i or. At the concHisioo ef the w^^, 
The Fofish Impostor, T. Svo. our author obtained his discharge, 

1746. and steered his course for Dundee, 

2. ji JFiU or no WUl\ or, A where he had foro^rly been ro» 
Jt^fiv thfi Laufyei^». F. 1746. cruiting. The Edinburgh eam^ 
1|. Fk pany happened to be there at the 

% Jlie Suytpkkmi HmboMd cH<j- same tinoe; add Mr. Sutherland, 

f^Ked ; or, Tke Phgue ^ £wy . F. who socedad from theoi at tbo en( 

1747. N. B» of the seaaob, prevailed aportM^ 
4. TUf fMime HnMiers', or^Tke Lamn to accompany him to jon 

Wiim twikked. F, 174S. N.P. MnWardViUnarHnttsoopatMont. 

9. CiQVfa^ GiQrdba T4^f« DrS, rose 7 wliere, though he provod 

175%, |<.P» hK|^ a TQrjr indiftveal par^DTiiier h^ 
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BngKshparts (bav tng astrong tooch 
of the Scotch accent upon bis 
tangoe), he was aUowed some 
merit in Scotch, Irish , and French 
characters ; but bis own Highland 
Ihover was the part in which he 
was inimitable. In this little piece, 
the JOrover speaks in Gaelic^ and 
the other characters in English, 
which creates a laughable equi- 
voque ', and it has been frequently 
performed in many towns in Scot- 
Japd. About the time when the 
murder of Louis the XVI th took 
•place, the subjejbt of our present 
notice (having a wound in his 
vliead which ranees him to a state 
of insanity when be tastes liquor), 
listed as sergeant in the Dunbar- 
•tonshire Highlanders, and accom- 
fianied them to Gkiemsey, where 
they remained two years. Mr. 
'(B^paard, from Covent Grarden the- 
atre, arrived In the island with a 
company of comedians, and hired 
•M'Laren as prompter ; and there 
several of his pieces were per- 
formed. From Gvoemsey the re* 
|[imeot was ordered to Ireland, 
^bout a twelvemonth before the 
insurrection broke out. From Port- 
Arlington M'Laren sent a farce, 
called jyhat Neu*s from Baniry 
Bay ? to Mr. Daly, who speedily 
<wrote him an answer, approving 
,of the piece, and desiring an in- 
terview 'y but when b^ arrived in 
Dublin, he found that the ma- 
.nager dared not bring out the 
iarce, because it touched upon the 
•United Irishmen, who were then 
-making secret preparations for the 
rebellion. 

A few weeks after the battle of 
Vinegar Hill, M'Laren was dis- 
charged at Geneva barracks, and 
made the best of his way to Lon- 
•don, flattering himself with the 
c hopes of getting some of his pieces 
brought upon the stage; Imt he 



was not aware of the miiny ob« 
stacles that lay in his way. It Is 
true, indeed, two of his interlndes 
were in preparation to appear at 
difl^rent benefits, but by some 
fatality he was disappointed in 
both. 

He has since continued pabl»sb«> 
ing little dramatic productions, tb# 
profiis of which are the sole sup*- 
port of himself and family ; SLi\d 
he says that his endeavours have 
been countenanced by many ^ 
the fin»t characters in the nation t 
the Prince and Princess of AVales, 
the Dukes of York, Cumberland. 
Kent, Sussex, and Gloucester, virith 
many of the nobility and gentry, 
having honoured his subscription- 
list with their names. 

We subjoin a statement of his 
performances in the dramatic way ; 
many of which really exhibit a 
considerable degree of talent ; and 
some of them might, we think, 
if revised by a person versed in 
theatrical business, stand a chance 
of success on the stage. 

\. Tke Camjwror. F. 12mo. 
1781. 

2. Tke Coup de Mm. M. £. 
12mo. 1784. 

3. Hmnours of Greenock Fair, 
M. Int. 12mo. 1789. 

4. Siege of Perih. Ent. 1792« 

5. Old Engiand for Ever. CO, 
12mo. 1799. 

6. Negro Sbves. M. £. 12mo, 

1799. 

7. Humours of tkelimes. C.C 
12mo. 1799. 

8. Sddier^s Widaw. Mus. Ent. 
12mo. 1800. 

9. AUmopo&Mer OutwiUed. M^ 
12mo. 1800. 

\0. The Chemce of War. M.D. 
12mo. 1801. 
l\.Fa$luon. M.E. 12mo.l80e, ' 

. 11. Tkr EkU rf Afrik M-^B* 
l^mo. 1803, 
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13# LoUery Chance. Mas. Dr. oredit, he died of a putrid' fev«f» 

l^iuo. 1803. on the 24th of December 1 796; 

14. Britons to Arms. M. D. As an authof. Lord Dreghom will 
12nio. 1803. perhaps be thought to make no 

15. Sawye Bony coming. M.D. very conspicuous figure. He pub* 



12mo. 1804« 

16. A Touch at tJ^ Times. M.£. 
12mo. 1804. 

17. The Coronation. Mas. £nt. 
12roo. 1804. 

13. The Days we live in. D. P. 

n\x)OK 1805. 

19. Kenneth King of Scots. M. 
D. 12rao. 3807. 

20. The Highland Drover. Date 
not known. 

21. IFhat News from Bantry 
Bay? F. 



lished An Essay on Literary Pro* 
perty, in 1772; A CoUedtum of 
Criminal Cases, in 1774; and aa 
Essay on Pxitronage, in 177^* Lord 
Dregborn^ during the years 1792 
to 1795, kept a joi rnal or diary, 
in which lie recorded the various 
events that happened in Europe 
during that period, and wrote his 
observations upon them with the 
greatest freedom. From this diary 
he made a selection, with the in* 
tention that it sliould be pub- 



22. The Mrst Night's Lodging, lished after his death, which ha« 



F. 12mo. 
To him also has been ascribed, 
23. The, American Slaves. C. O. 
1792. 

Maclauein* Jobm, Lord 
Dreqhobn^ was the son of Mr. 
Colin Maclaurin, a very eminent 
writer on the mathematics, and 
was born at Edinburgh, Dec. 15, 
1734» O. S. . He received the ru- 
diments of his education at the 
grammar-school of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards went through the 
usual academical course at the uni- 
versity of that city. In August 
1756 he was admitted a member 



since been done. His {)oeticaI 
pieces are not very numerous, nor 
do they rank very high. He kept 
a private printing-»press many yeai^ 
for his amusement, and printed 
several of his small poems, which 
were circulated among his friends* 
. The following pieces in the dra- 
matic way are ascribed to him : 

1. Hampden. T. 8vo. 1799. 

2. The Pullic. T. Svo.J^gg. 

3. The Philosopher's Opera. 

A selection of his Lordship's' 
works was printed in 2 vols. 8vo. 

1799. 
Mac Nally, Lbonaed, was 



of the Faculty of Advocates at born in Dublin, the soti of a 
Edinburgh. In 1782 a Royal So- merchant, and educated for the 
ciety was established tp Edinburgh, profession of the law. He en- 
of which Mr. Madaurin was one tered a student of the Middle 
of the original constituent mem- Temple in 1774, and was called 
hers. He soon after read before to the Irish bar in 1776, where 
(hem an Essay to prove tliat Troy he argued several cases with con- 
was not taken by the Greeks, siderable reputation. In 1782 he 
After having for many years prac- wrote a very sensible pamphlet, 
tised with great assiduity and sue- called The Claims of Ireland. In 
cess at the Scottish bar, Mr. Mac- 1/83 we find him again in Lon- 
I^aKJa was called to the bench don, distinguishing hiniself by 
Dec. 23, 1787,, by the title of speeches at the Shakspeare tavern 
L(jrd Dr^ghorn. After discharging in favour of the memorable poa- 
^be duties of this important (^ce lition. He was for some^ years 
for uwny years> with the greatest editor of The Public Ledger, au4 
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wat afttnmrds cooemidd in oth« gageauim at OoventOBfA^, where 

aewipaMfi. be made bis first appeamsee iii 

Mr. Mac Mally, bowerer, le- Flutter (BetUt* S^aiagemJ, 1^^. 

vend yeara since recuroed to Ira*- He afterwards became taanasgor aH 

land, wbere le is now, we believe^ BtFUwogbam f awf baling leli^ Co- 

one of the leading barrtaters. He vent Gatden in conse^oenctf •( a 

baa written tbe following dramatic disagreeaient abeM sa^ry,- opened 

piecea, most of wbieb bsnre been the lloyaityTbeatreori line fitfatidf 

anccessliil OD tbe stage : Siidler's W<lla> ibr the wiiAer* 

1. The Apeikeosis of Pmck. 8al. This scheme proved titosaecefisfo]^ 
Masque. 8vo. 17/9. and he fben obcained tbe rkaMgp* 

2. Ruling Pasmn, C.6. 1779. ^^^^ of tbe Sheffield cdraifany^. 
N.P. ^ ^ fie afterwards cmdenoofetiaie Man* 

3Li Prebide for Cweni Garden, Chester theatre; ila wbicfe ooncera 

1782. N.P. be feiled, aod becatne a baobopt 

4. RttaBoHM. F. Sro. 1797. in Nov. I8O9. His wiie, Wbtf 

5. CoaUtum. M.F. 1783. N.F. wa> likewise? on the stage, di^in 
0. Trisiram Shandy^ S«S. Ba- 1804. He is author of^ 

gatelle. 8vo. 178a. 1. The Btmh^noie. OL dvo. 

7. Robm Hood. C. O. 8voi 1795. 

1784. 2. Mfhmto^ m Lmd^ru If. Avo. 

8. Fashkfnabk Levities C« 8tv. '793^, 1?99^. 

1785. To him has been ascribed- fbtll 
9'ApntFool. F. 1786. N. Pi we believe^ nviebout focMda^^i^ 
1& Mickard Cemr d$ Hon. O. 3. The ViUapt L»»^. f. 

dvo; I7s6. [ismo; 179&0* 

tt. Gnik upon^Cntic Dram. Mi^ca^a, *.^.^, fs^ silp^ied f <f 

Medley. 8vo. 1 792. be the author <i( 

12. ObitMge Festmd. Op. \T9^. The Patrwf^ CAkf. T^ Svel 

MACBfKADY, WlLi:i*AMy >» a 1784. 

native of DubHn^ and waa bred MAoneir, IShi. S^iixya^t. Wtf 

to tbe business of ati upholsterer are sony that we are able tofgive itt> 

by bia father, who oa«ried< on that other account o# tliis^ bene^tof fd 

trade there to a considerable ex- bis conntrf thaiy the present aligbff 

lent. He deaUned this business, and imfleifeCt o*e. M^ i« said^lid 

bo^ever, for ttie stage y and hav^ bave been born in lYeland^^in USsS,- 

hag performed in almost all (he and educated at Diiblin,wbe#e b^ 

Irish tlleatrea^ was in* Mr. Daly's i^ided tbe greater prA't of hi% 11^- 

eompaby wlien Mr. MbckHnpaid In* tbe year I729> however, M 

bis last visit to Ireland. Desirouis appears to have been in England^i' 

of appearing in bis^own comedy and hav-ing written a^ tragedy was^ 

«£ The Man of ike f^ld, he al^ a6 he' himself says, teaapted talei^ 

lotted tbe ttharawcer ef Egarton to k come out, by t^eofi^r of a nobl^ 

Mr. Daly 5 bu« ai^he gave his in- stiidy of books from the profits of 

structiona ttoo' harshly, the ma-* it. In 1732 ha ptiblishedAfi^i«oin^ 

nager res^gn^d ti^e patt to Mac? of the twerUieth CeTUttr^y a' booft^ 

i^ady, who paidisoeb attention to which for some reason now un^ 

the author, and performed the known was in a few days- todiilj^ 

eharacter so' much to his satisfac- suppressed. Ih' 1740'we'iitid bito- 

tion, that be procured bim an' en- in bia native.cduntry, and in^tbalS 
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jreor setting apart the sum of one '^ "we might be able to &Mtes^ 6nk 

hundred poumis to be distributed '' patriot^ Pixeienti tilli mofaror 

Id pfiemtoms for the encourage- *• fitrgifffur honors.** 

mcbt of arts^ manufactures, and Dr. Madden was possessed (if 

science $ and the same sum he some church preferment in Ine« 

conttnoed to bestow ever^r jear land, aud died the 30th of Dee. 

wht!c he lived. The good effects 1^765, 

of these we)Napp)ted bene^cttons The play which fee wrote ta hk 

have been very suiflSdently felt in youth was called 

the kingdom where they were Tkem$tocks, the L^er of f& 

given, and have even extended Country. T. 9^o. 1729. 

dieirtBfiuencet& its sister country. Dr. Madden ^ so wrote another 

having given fHc to the society for tragedy, which he left as a legacy 

the encouragement of arts aiui to Mr. Sheridan ^ but ^*e know 

fciences in London. In an wtt- not in ^^hose possession ft now 

tien, spoken at Dublin Dec. 6, remams. 

^7^7 » by Mr. Sheridan, thatgen^- MAiDwsrt, L. The times of 

tleman took occasion to menticMi this gentleman's birth and death 

Dr. Maddea*s bounty, aild design^ are not recorded by any of the wri* 

ed ta have proceeded in the foI« ters. It appears, however, that 

lowmg manner, but wa» prevent- he fived m the reign of Charles 11. 

ed by observing our author to and kept a private school in Lon« 

be ^ tfae» present. Speakiiig of don for the education of young 

the* admirable institutions of pre* eentlemeu ; during the recesses 

iBtum9, he intended to have gone wona which very fatiguing employ^ 

en thus:—'' whose author, had he nne&t, it ft probable that, bj wsf 

'' never contributed any thing fur^ of amusement, he wrote thd play 

*' tber to tiie good of his country, pobTished in his name, viz, 

'^ wouM have deserved nnmortal The Loving Ehemm. C. 4tioi 

" hpnour, and must have been 1660. 

** held in reverence by latest pos- Malkiii, Bbniahin HsAts*, 

" teiity. But the unwearied and was educated at Harrow schoofj^ 

" disinterested endeavours during tmiA was considered as* one of thv 

''a long coarse of years, of this greatest ornaments of that esta* 

tmty good man, in a variety of bHshment. He was afterward^ 

branched, to promote industry,- entered of Trinity College, Cam« 

•* and cooseqaently the welfare of bridge, where he took the degreef 

•* tWs kingdom 5 and the mighty of bachelor and fiaster of arts; 

*• benefits which have thence re- He is now LL. D. and head mastef 

'' suited to the Gommunity ; have of the chartered school of B'urjf 

made many^of the good people St. Edmund's, Sufibik. His prin-* 

of Ireland sorry, that a long- cipal literary productions are, Tht 

'^talked-of scheme has not hither- Scenery, Anttquities, and Biogra* 

" ta been put in execution j that pky of South Wales ; Essays 04 

** we might not appear inferior in Subjects connected with Civi&zct'- 

''point (^gratitude to the citizens tion; A Fabler's Memotrs of His 

" of London, with respect to a Child [This amiable child; Tho^* 

•• fellow-citizen* (surely not with nias Williams Malkin, whosa 

''morereasdn),andthait,likethem^ proficiency in writing, drawing; 

•- Sir John BariMkfd. geography, and languages, ^om^ 
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bioed wkb the uncommon powen was followed by The Excursion, a 

ofbisunderstaoding, memory; and poem on verbal criticisra, &c. 
imaginatioD, excited the utmost Having cleared bis tongue froin 

astonishment of his friends> and his native pronunciation, so as to 

justly ranked him among the be no longer distinguished as a 

most extraordinary prodigies of Scot, he seemed inclined to dised* 

early genius that have ever ap- cumber himself from all adbereoces 

peared in the world, died at Hack- to his original, and took opoo him 

ney, July 31, 1802, aged six to change his name from Scotch 

years and nine months !] ; a new Malioch to English Mallet^ with* 

translation of Gil Bias ; and out any imaginable reason of pre* 

Almahide and Hamet, T. '8ro. ference wbich the eye or ear caa 

1804. discover. What other proofs be 

Mallet, David. The follow- gave of disrespect to his native 

ing account is chiefly collected country we know not ; but it was 

from Dr. Johnson's life of him : remarked of him, that he was the 

He was by original one of the only Scot whom Scotchmen did 
Macgregors, a clan that became not coooimend. Our biographer 
about ninety years ago, under the might have added, that he was the 
conduct of Robin Roy, so formi- only one whom they did not lau- 
dable and so infsimous for violence ment. The news of his death was 
and robbery, that the name was followed by no encomiums on his 
annulled by a legal abolition ; and writings or his virtues. A greater 
when they were all to denominate display of sorrow, and more scan- 
themselves anew, the fatker, we ty marks of respect, did not at* 
suppose, of this author called him- tend the memory of Warburtoo, 
self Mallocb. whose various merits might at least 

David Malioch was, by the pge- have entitled him to such praise as 

nury of his parents, compelled to his numerous sacerdotal parasites 

be janiior of the high school could bestow, 
at Edinburgh} a mean office, of In 1734 he (ook the degree of 

which he did not afterwards de» M. A. at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
tigbttohear. But he surmounted In 1740, when the Prince of 

the disadvantages of his birth and Wales had a separate court, he 

fortune -, for when tbe Duke of made Mallet his under-secretary ; 

Montrose applied to the college of and when it was found that Pope 

Edinburgh for a tutor to educate had clandestinely printed an un- 

his sons, Malioch was recommend- qutborized nomber of The Patriot 
cd| and with his pupils made af- « King^ Bolingbroke employed Mai- 

terwards the tour of Europe ; nor let (1747) as the executioner of 

is he known to have dishonoured his vengeance. Mallet had not 

his credentials. virtue, or had not spirit, to rrfuse 

We shall exhibit the series of his the office ; and was rewarded, not 

dramatic works at the conclusion long after, with the legacy of Lord 

of this article. The precise order Bolingbroke^s works, which were 

in which his other performances publt^ed with success very much 

were written, the plan of our work below our editor's expectation, 
does not demand. His first pro- In consequence of a thousand 

duction, however, was the ballad pounds left by the Dutchess of . 

|f IFiiUam ofid Margaret, which Marlborough^ he undertook ta 
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write the life of the Duke her hu8« pobliahed in a collection, -2 vd^. 

band. From the late Duke he had 12ino. I76J, vol. li. p. 21. 
likewise a pt^asion to promote his As a writefi he oantiot be placed . 

ipdustry. He talked much of the in aoy^ high class. There is no; 

progress he had made la this work^ species of compositfon in whicii. 

but left not^ when he died, the he was eminent. His dramas had. 

smallest vestige of any historical their day, a short day, and are 

labour behind him. forgotten. His life of Bacon ift 

In the political disputes which known, asit is aj^ponded to Bacon*8 

ooromenced at the beginning of volumes, but is no longer mem- 

the present reign, Mr. Malloch tioned. The tides of his pl^ys 

took part with his countryman Lord are. 

Bate, to serve whom he wrote his 1. Eurydke, T. 8vo. 1731> 
tragedy of £Zi;ira, and was reward- 2* Mustapha, T. 8vo* 1739* 
ed with the office of keeper of 3. Alfred,^ M. in conjunction. 

the book of totries for ships in the with Thomson. 8vo. 1740. 
port of London, to which he was 4. Alfred, M. altered. Svp.1751. 
appointed in the year 1763. He 5. Britannia. M. 8vo. 1745. 
enjoyed also a considerable pension, G. Elvira. T. 8vo. 17^. 
which had been bestowed on him Man, Henry. This gentle* 

for his success in turning the pub- man was born in London in 1747;. 

lie vengeance . upon Byng, by and at an early age placed under 

means of a- letter of accusation un* the tuition of the Rev. John Lamb, 

der the character of A Plain Man, of Croydon. At the s^e of four« 

Towards the latter end of his teen, he had acquired a general 

life, he went with bis wi^ to ^nj^wledgeoftheLatin and French 

France > but after a while, finding languages ; but his natural viva* 

bis health declining, he retnrnod cky ana impatience of control was 

sdone to England, and died in April the cause of his leaving school 

1765. sootier than he otherwise would 

He was twice married, and by have done. When fifteen years 

bis first wife had several children, old, he was placed as clerk in a 

One of his daughters we have al« mercantile .house in the city^ 

ready mentioned in the course of where he employed his leisure 

this work. [See Cblisia, Mes.] hours in the study of our best 

His second wife was the daughter of English authors^ especially th6 po« 

a nobleman's steward,. who had a ets. From his infancy he had 

considerable fortune, which she shown a strong partiality for poetry, 

took care to retain in herown hands, by writing verses on every little 

Mr. MaUoch*& stature was di- occasion that offered. Some of his 

minudve, but he was regularly early productions he published in 

formed. ETis appearance till he 1770, in a small l2nio. volume, 

g^w corpulent was agreeable, and entitled The Trifler. In 1774 h« 

he suffered it to want.no recom* wrote some cursory Thoughts on 

meadation that dress could give it. Learnings in a series of letters. 

His conversation was elegant and. and some other essays, which were 

«asy. The rest of his character published in Woodfairs Morning 

may, without injury to his roe- Chronicle, and many of which af*' 

mory, sink into silence. See, terwards appeared in vol. i. of Thf 

bowever^ his letter to Deaick, Spirit of the PubUc JoumfUf. In 

TOL. u II 
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iff9 fte mm% a nov«l^'«ntitM Sir Roger Manley^ Wii gevemor. 

fien/(eyi or M^? Rurml PbUnsopktrj He ^l(«8 tbe second ton of an an* 

jmd soon after tettred to Reading, cient family ; and tbe better part 

Berks, where he produced manf of bts estate was rained- in the 

Iktle poems. In this year he ^b- civil war, by bts firm adhefkvnce 

liibed aaooymonsly, to Charles I. He had not tiie ea- 

1. Chadntt: Goml-Trag. 4to. tis^tioo of being taken notiee of, 
'^7$. nor was bis loyalty ackno^edg^ed. 

He was also author of, at tbe Restoration. He was a brara 

2. Tke EUeT4, F. 17^- N. P. gallant man, of great lionoar and 
Hto Oloacifta was a satire on the integrity. He became a scholar 

best writers of tbe time, in which- m the midst of tbe camp, having 

the peculiarities of their style were left the university, at the age c? 

well imitated. It commences at sixteen^ to follow the forrtones cf 

the fifth act, because, as we are Charles I. His temper had too 

informed iu tbe dedication, *' be much of tbe Stoic in it to attend 

<' had found that it was fashion- much to tbe interests of his fa-' 

'-' able to make the four first acts mily. After a long time spent in 

^' of no importance at all.** Mr. the civil and foreign wars, he be- 

Man was appointed deputy secre- gan to love ease and rettrement, 

tary to the South Sea Company ; devoting himself to bis study, and 

and this situation he held till bis the charge of his litde post, with* 

death, which happened Dec. 4, out following tbe court; and hff 

1799* He possessed a strong na* great virtue and modesty debarring 

iural genius, assisted by a very re- him from soliciting fiivoars fix>m 

tentive memory. He was rather such, persons as were then at tbe 

eccentfic in some of bis opinions; helm of afiau'S, bi^ deserts weie 

professing a rooted disgust for all buried and forgotten. In this so- 

literar}' acquirements beyond the Ijtude he wrote several pieces for 

English language, which, be in- his own amusement, particularly 

sisted, was sufBcieot for all ptir- his Latin commentaries of the civU 

poses ; contending, that whatever wars of England. He was like- 

is worthy of notice in ancient wise author of tbe first volome of 

authors is to be found in' excellent that admired work. The T^kish 

translaiions in our own language. Spy» One Dr. Midgeley, an in- 

His works were collected in 2 vols, genioos physician, related to the 

8vo. and published by his friends family by marriage, had tbe charge 

in 1S02. of lodking over his papers : among 

M4N6IN, Edward, A.M. trans- them he found that manuscript, 
lated from the French which he re^rved to bis proper 

Hector, T. 8vo. 1810. tise, and by his own pen, and the- 

He was also author of The Life assistance of some others, conti- 
of MaUsJierles, from the French ; n«ed -the work till tbe eighth vo* 
Oddities and OutUnes ; Gtorge the lume was finished, without having 
Third J a novel) An Essay on iigki the honour to acknowledge' the 
Reading, &c. author of the first. . 

Manley, De La Kr viere, was - • The governor likewise vnrote the 
bom in Hampshire, in one of those history of the rebeUion in England, 
islands which formerly belonged Scotland, and Ireland 5 •• wherein 
to France^ of whi9b her &ther> the moat material passages, battles. 
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siegesj policf«, and sti^tagenDS of honour, as weH as of .his gteat ffbU 

MQf, are impartially related on litie8>/on bis death-iMte^OliAi^ 

both sides, froia'iha jear \64Q,- him the care of Qtar autbmcii,9laA^ 

"to the behesuiii^ of the £>nke of her youngest siater. #. . :*..•♦" 

' Monioaatb l6d9; printed' in 1^19^ This man had by nature a vvrjit' 

•Hig daughter, our authoress, re- ha|>py address, tormedta wiq muoll ^ 

aived an edncatioti suitable ^o her upon the heart of un^sprrkenoed 

birth, and gave early discoveries, girls j and his two cousins resffect* 

of a. genius, not only above her ed him grcatjy. He plaeed them^ 

prs, but much superior to what at the house of an old disagi^eable 

ii usually 'found arhong her own aunt, who bad been a keen parti*^ 

sex. She had the misfortune to ^n of the royal cause during the 

lose her mother while she was yet civil wars : she was full of the 

an infant— *a circumstance which heroic stifiiiess of her own tinies, 

kid the fouiKlation of many calar and would read books of chivalry 

fflities that afterwards befel her. and romance with her spectacles* 

The broth€(r of Sir Roger Man* This' sort of conversation mucb 

ley, who was of principles very infected the mind of our poetess, 

oppositetohis, joined witli the par- and filled her imagination with 

liament party ; and, after Charles!^ lovers,- heroes, and princes ; made 

bad suflered, he engaged with great her think herself in? an enchanted 

zeal in the cause of those who region; and 'that all the men that 

were for settling a new forni of approached* her were knights-er- 

government : in which, however^ rant. In a few years the old aunt 
(hey were disappointed by the ad- ' died, and left th^two young ladies 

^ss of Cromwell, who found without control; which, as soon 

means to transfeiLthe government as their cousin, Mr. Manley, heard, 

into his own hands. . During the he hasted itUo the country to visit 

beats and divisions which then pre- them, dt)d appeared in deep mourn- 

vailed,-Mr. Manley^ who adhered iog, as he said, £Dr the death of 

to the most powerful party, was his wife:- upon which the. young 

fortunate enough to amass an ladies congratulated him,* as they 

estate, and purchased a title; but knew his wife was a woman of the 

these, upon the Restoration, re- most turbulent tem|>er, and ill 

verted back to .the former pes- fitted to render the conjugal life 

sessor : so that he was left with tolerable*. This gentleman, who 

several smtall chiklren unprovided had sisen a great deal of the world, 

for. The eldest of the^ 'Sir and was acquainted with all- the 

Hoger M^nley - took under his artifices of seduction, lost no tkne 

protection, beatbwed a very liberal in making love to his cousin, who 

education oir-hini, and endeavour- was no ftrfierwise .pleased»with it, 

^ to insfxre his mind with other than as ft answered .something to 

principles than' those which he had the characters ' she- had;. found in 

received from his father. This those boek^ whkh.-had' poisoned 

young gentleman had very pro- and deluded her'd^wning reason, 

noising parts i but, under the ap- Soon after ikese* 'p(r<iie«t:BtJQns of 

, pearance of an open simplicity , he love were made, • the young lady 

concealed the most treacherous fell into a fever, which had nearly 

bypocrisy. Sir Roger* who had proved fatal, 
a high opimoa. oi hi& B^hew> The lover and her sisjter never 
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qnlftod tbe chamber fer tixtotn coiiiiisioo# distress, and angaiih« 
ni|^Mi^ Mr ImIl any other repose, that she was at a loss to know 
dwpw l n g tkmseWes alter- what coald mould bis atobbcmi 
vpoo a little pallet in the heart toto such contrition. Atiast^ 
HtvhiK in her na- aAer venting a thoosaod well* 
Mie a gireat deal of gratitude, and counterfeit^ tears and aigba« bo 
A iresjr lender sense of benefits, stabbed her with the woundio|; 
she promised upon her recovery to relation of Jiis wife being still 
marry her guardian; which, as alive; and, with a bypocrite*a 
soon as her health was sufficiently pangs, conjured her to have some 
restored, she performed b the mercy on a lost man as he was, 
presence of a maid-servant, her in an obstinate, inveterate passion, 
sister, and a gentleman who had that had no alternative but death 
married a relation. In a word, or possession. He urged^ that, 
she was married, and ruined. couU he have supported tbe pain 
The husband of our poetess of liinng without her, be never 
brought her to London, filed her should have made himself so great 
in a remote quarter of it, forbad a villain ; but, when the absolute 
her to stir out of doors, or to re- questi<»i was, whether he should 
cetve the visits of her sister, or destroy himself, or betray her, 
any other relations, friends, or ac- self-love had tiumed the balance, 
quaintance. This usage she thought though not without that anguish 
exceedingly barbarous; and it to his soul, which had poisoned 
grieved her the more excessively, all his delights, and. planted dag- 
since she married him only because gers to stab h'ls peace— *that he had 
she imagined be loved and doated a thousand times started in his 
on her to distraction ; for, as his sleep with guilty apprehensions, 
person was but ordinary, and his the form of her worthy father 
age disproportionate, being twenty perpetually haunting bis troubled 
years older than she, it could not dreams, reproaching him as a 
be imagined she was in love with traitor to that trust which in lu8 
him. She was very uneasy at be- departing moments he had lepoaed . 
ing kept a prisoner; but her bus- in him; representing to his tor- 
band's fondness and jealousy were titred imagination tbe care he took 
i6ade the pretence. She always at hb education, more like a fa- 
loved reading, to which she was ther than an uncle, with which . 
now more than «ver obliged, as he had rewarded him by ejecting 
so much time lay upon her hands, the perdition of his favourite 
Soon after she proved wKb child, daughter, who was the lovely 
and so perpetually ill, that she image of his benefiKrtor. 
imploied her husband to let her with this artfiil contrition he 
enjoy the coinpany of her sister endeavoured to soothe his mjured 
and firionda. when he could have wife : but what soothing codd 
no relief from importunity (being heal the wounds she had received? 
assueed that in seeing her relations Horror \ amaaement ! sense of 
Hh^ roust discover -his barbarous honour lost! the world*s opinioa! 
deceit), bethought it was best to ten thousand distresses crowded 
be himself the relator of his vil- her distracted imagination, and 
lany : i)c fell upon bis knees be- she cast looks upon the conscious 
/ore her, with so much seeming traitor with horrible diamay ! Het 
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^rtaoe wad in his hands, the 

greater part of wliich was alreadj 

iavisbed away iu the excesses of 

drinking and ganaing. She was 

young, ttnaoquainted w;th the 

voiMf had never experienoed ne- 

cmtjg and knew no arts of re- 

(httssing it: so that, thus forlom 

and <]istreS9ed9 to whom cocild 

fbe run for refqge, even ^ froni 

^t and robery, hut to the very 

tedtof that had undone her ? she 

was acquainted with none that 

coold or would espouse her caase ; 

a fadpieas, useless load of grief 

and melancholy !--*with child! — 

^graced t— her own relations ei- 

Ar oaable or unwilling to relieve 

faer from this most deplorable 

state! 

Thus was she detained by on* 
faappy prcnmstances, and his pre- 
vailing arts, to wear away three 
wretched years with htm, in the 
ame house, though she most so- 
lemnly protests (and she has a right 
to be believed), that no persuasion 
could ever again reconcile her to his 
inpioos arms. Whenever she cast 
iKrejres upon her son, it gav« a 
iXMirtal wound to her peace : the 
cifcamstances of his birth glared 
^ on her imagination 3 she saw 
bim, in future, upbraided with his 
^^l^r's treachery, and his mother*s 
misfortunes. Thus forsaken of all 
^ wqrld, in the very moniing of 
kr life, when all things should have 
been gay and promtsingi she wore 
*way three w retched years . Mean- 
time her tietrayer had propured for 
feself a considerable employ men t, 
Ae duties of which obliged him to 
go into the country where his first 
*ife lived. He took leave of his 
Injured innocent with much seern- 
^Z tenderness, and made the most 
•acred protestations, that he wotild 
^ sufter her nor her child ever 
<9 Want, 



He endeavoured to persuade htr > 
to accompany him into the coun- 
try ; and^ to seduce and quiet her 
conscience, showed her a cele- 
brated piece written in defence of 
polygamy and concubinage. When 
he was gone, he soon relapsed 
into his former extravagances, for- 
got his promise of providing for 
his child and its mother, and in* 
humanly left them a prey to indi- 
gence and oppression. The lady 
was only happy in being released 
from the killing anguish of every 
day having before her eyes the 
object of her undoing. 

When she again came abroad 
into the world, she was looked 
upon with coldness and indiffer- 
ence; that, which had been her 
greatest misfortune, was imputed 
to her as the most enormous guilty 
and she was every where sneered 
at, avdided, and despised —What 
pity is it, that an unfortunate^ as 
well as a false step, should totally 
destroy a woman*s fame ! In what 
respect was Mrs. Mauley to blame? 
In what particular was she guilty I 
To marry her cousin, who passion- 
ately professed lo\ie to her, and 
who sderonly vowed himself to be 
a widower, could not be guilt : on 
the other hand, it had prudence 
and gratitude for its basis. Her 
continuing in' the house with idm^ 
after he had n ade the discovery^ 
cannot be guilt ; for, by doing so« 
she was prevented from bein^ ex* 
posed to such necessities as would 
perhaps have produced greater 
ruin. When want and b^^gary 
stare a woman in the face, espiev 
cially.ope accustomed to the deli* 
cacies of life, then tndt^ is vir- 
tue in danger, and they who escape 
must have more than human as^ 
sistance. 

Our poetess now perceived, that, 
together with her reputation, she 
I 13 
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had list all the esteem that her 
•conversation and abilities inigkt 
have else procured ber; and she 
was reduced to the deplorable ne* 
cessity of associating with those 
whose fa\ne was blasted by their 
indiscretion, because the more so- 
ber and virtuous part of the sex 
did not care to risk their own cha- 
racters, by being in company with 
one so much sus|>ected, and against 
whom the appearacce of guilt was 
too strong. Under this dilemma, 
it is d.lBculttd point ovt any me- 
thod of behaviour by which ahe 
would uot be exposed to censure : 
if she h;«d still persisted in soli- 
tude, the ill-natured world wonld 
have imputed it to a cause which 
is not founded on vhtue ; besides, 
as the means of support were now 
removed by the perfidy of Mr. 
>ianley, she must have perished 
by this resolution, 

In this case, the reader will not 
be much surprised to find our au- 
thoress mider the patronage of the 
Dutchess of Cleveland, a mistress 
of King Charles the Second, who 
was justly reckoned one of the 
most celebrated beauties of that 
age. Mrs. Manley was paying a 
visit to a lady of her Grace's ac* 
quaintance, when she was intro- 
duced into the favour of this royal 
courtezan } and, as the Dutchess 
of Cleveland was a woman of parts 
and genius, she could not but be 
charmed with the sprightliness c^ 
her conversation. She was f(jnd 
of new faces, and immediately 
contracted the greatest intimacy 
with our poetess, and gave her a 
general invitation to her table. 
The lady, at whose house the 
Dutchess cam.e acquainted with 
Mrs Manley, soon perceived her 
indiscretion ^n bringing them to- 
gether; for the love rf novelty so 
^r prevailed on the Dutchess^ that 



herself was iowiediataly diacavded* 
•od the 8#ection fonnerljr beatowr 
ed upon her was lavished on Mrs. 
Manley. This procured our po* 
etess an inveterate enemy y jind the 
greatest lilow that was cfver ctrock 
at her reputation was by that wO' 
man, who had been before her 
friend. She was not conceot with 
informing persons who began to 
know and e<iteem Mrs. Mapl^y^ 
that her marriage was a cheat, but 
even endeavoured to maiDe the 
Dutchess jealous of hrr new fa- 
vourite's charms, in respect to Mr, ' 
Goodman, the player, who et thai 
time had the honour of approad|r 
ing her Grace's persoo ¥vith tMk 
freedom of a gallant. ' 

As the Dutchess of Cleveland 
was a woman of a very fickle 
temper, in sis roootha tixne she 
began to be tired of Mrs. Manley: 
she was quarrelsome, loquacious, 
fierce, exjoessively fond, or down- 
right rude; whep she was dis- 
gusted with any pe^isons, she never 
failed to reproach them with .all 
the bitterness of wit she was mis« 
tress of, with such malice and tU- 
nature, that she was hated by ail 
the world,' evej) her own children 
and servants : the extrenoes of pro* 
digality and covetousness, of love 
and hatred, of dotage and fond- 
ness, were all centred in her. 
. A woman of this temper will 
be at no loss for the means, of ef- 
fecting any one*s ruin , and, having 
now conceived an. aversion to our 
poetess, she was resolved todjHve 
her from her house with as much 
reproach as possible ; and accord-, 
ingly gave out, that she had de- 
tected Mrs. Manley in an intrigue 
with her own son ; and that, as 
she did not. care to give encoU" 
rageinent to such amours, she 
thought proper to discharge her. 
Whether or not there was any 
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tratf) in this charge, it is impos- setreidr freedom of tb« thAt, sinc6^ 

sible for us to determine j bat> if ail things were' pardonable to a 

Mrs. Manley*a own word may be lady who knew boW to gtte laws 

tiken in such a casey she was per-,, to others, yet was not obliged to 

fectly innocent of it. keep them herself. General Tid- 

When our authoress was dis- comb, who seetos to have been 

missed l^ the Dutchess, she was her sincerest friend, took the pri- 

aolicited by Lieutenant • general vilege of an old acquaintance to 

Tidcomb to pass some time with correct her ill taste,.and the wrong 

him at his country-seat j but she turn she gave her judgment, in 

acosed herself by telling him, th^fc admitting adulation from such 

sbe must be in love with a man, wretches, whose praise cOttW re-j 

before she could think of residing fleet but little honour, and who 

with him, which she could not,' would be ready to boast of favouirtj 

without a violation of truth, pro- they never received, nor indeed ' 

less for him: she told him her ever endeavoured to obtain. Thiff' 

love of solitude was improved by salutary counsel was rejected ; she 

a disgust of the world ; and, since told him^ she did not think fit to 

it was impossible for her to be in reform a conduct which she rec* ' 

public with reputation, she was koned' very innocent; and still 

resolved to remain concealed. It continued to receive the whfepery 

was in this solitude she. composed of flatterers, till experience taught 

her firsfc tragedy, which was much her the folly of her behaviour, and 

more praised for the language, she lived to repent her indis*' 

fire, and tenderness,, than the con- cretlon. 

dnct. Mrs. Barry distinguished Her virtue was now- nodding, 

herself in it ; and the authoress and shjB was ready to fall into the' 

was often heard to express great arms of any gallant, like mellow* 

swprise, Aat a roan of Mr. Bet- fniit, without much trouble in the" 

terton's grave sense and judgment gathering. Sit" Thomas Shepwitfi, 

should think well enough of the a character of gaiety of those times, 

production of a young woman to and who, it seems, had theatrical: 

bring it upon the stage, since she connexions, was recommended to 

bcrself, in a more mature age, her. as b^ihg very able to promote 

codd hardly bear to read it. But, her design in writing for the stage. 

as theplay succeeded, she received . This krtight was in the fiftieth 

sack unbounded incense from ad- year of his age, and in the ^sixtieth 

rairers, that her apartment was of his constitution, when he was 

crowded with meo of wit and: first introduced to her ; and whe- 

gaiety. ; ther or no this knight, who was 

They who had a regard for Mrs. more dangerous to a woman's re« 
Manley could not but observe, putation than her virtue, was ft- 
with concern, that her conduct voured by her, the world was so 
was such ast would soon issue in much convinced of it, that her' 
ber ruin. No language but flat- character was absolutely lost. Sir 
tery approached hep ear ;• the beaux Thomas was a( weak, vain, con- 
told her that a woman of her wit ceited coxcomb, who delighted in 
was not to be conflned to the iloU • boasting of his conquests over wo- 
formalities of her own sex, but men ; and what was often owing ' 
had aright to assumie ths unre- to his fortune^ and station in Hftj' 

II 4 
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be imputed to bis addreit» And tbe 
elegance of bis oiaiiner, of botb 
which be was totally destitate. 
He published Mrs. Manley*s dis- 
bonour) and from that time our 
sprightly poetess was considered^ 
by the sober part of the sex, as 
quite abandoned to all shame. 

Wbeo her aflf^iir with this super- 
annuated knight was over, she 
soon engaged in another intrigue, 
still more prejudicial to her cba^p 
racter ; for it was with a married 
man, ope Mr. Tilly, a gentleman 
of tbe law, with whom she lived 
a considerable time ; while he uni- 
derwent at • home many of those 
severe lectures, which tbe just pro- 
vocation and jealousy of bis wife 
taught b^ to raid bim. Mrs. 
Tilly at last died, and our gallant 
was left at bis freedom to marry 
tbe object of bis passion $ but un- 
luckily bis finances were jn such a 
situation, that be was obliged to 
repair them by marrying a woman 
of fortune. This was a cfuel cir- 
cumstance, far he really loved and 
dpated upon Mrs. Manley, and 
bad the felicity of a reciprocal p8t«r 
sion. Sbp agreed* hpwever, in 
order to repair bis fortune, that 
be sbould noarry a rich young wh 
dpw, whom be soon von by tbe 
elegance of bis address, wbile our 
authoress retired into tbe country, 
to spepd ber days in solitude and 
sorrow, aud bid an everlasting 
fanswell to tbe pleasures of tove 
and gallantry. Mr. Tilly did not 
many yearssurvive tbis separatipu : 
bis life was rendered miserable at 
borne by tbe jealousy of his young 
wife, who had heard of bis affair 
with Mrs. Manley. — He lost bis 
•senses, and died in a d^plorablp 
situation* 

puring ber retirement, our pu- 
tboress, who had a most confirmed 
gy^r^ion tp tb§ Whig ministry. 



wrote her four volumes cif die 
Memoirs of the New Aialaniu, 
which was meant as a represent- 
ation of tbe characters of some of 
those who had effected the Revo* 
lution. A warrant' was granted 
from the secretary of stale's office, 
to seize the printer and publisher 
of these volumes. This circum- 
stance reduced the writer to a very 
troublesome dilemma: she could 
not bear the thought, that inno- 
cent people should suffer on her 
account; and she judged it cruel 
to remain concealed, while they, 
who were only inferior instru- 
ments, were suffering for lier. 
She consulted, on this occasion, 
her best friend. General Tidcomb, 
who, after rallying her for ex- 
posing people who had never in par- 
ticular injured her, advised her to 
go to France, and made her ao offer 
of bis purse for that purpose. Tbis 
advice she rejected, and came to 
a determined resolution, that no 
person should ever suffer on her 
account. Tbe General asked her, 
bow she should like to be confined 
in Newgate. To which she an- 
swered, that she would rather lie 
in a prison, after having discharged 
ber conscience! than riot in a 
palace under its reproaches. Tbe 
General used several very powerful 
arguments to induce ber to accept 
of bis ofier j but nothing could 
deter ber from voluntarily preMut* 
ing herself before the King's Bench, 
as the author of the Aialantis, 

When she was examined before 
the secretary (then Lord Sunder- 
land), be was assiduous to know 
from whom she bad got informa- 
tion of some particulars, which 
they imagined were above her own 
intelligence. Her defence was 
mad^ with much humility and 
sorrow, at tbe same time denying 
that any persons were concerned 
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with her, or that she h^d a further 
design than writing for ber own 
amusement and diversion in th^ 
country, without intending parti- 
coJar reflections or characters: 
when this was not believed, and 
the contrary urged against her by 
several circumstances, she said^ 
" Then it must be by inspiration, 
" because (knowing ber oivn in- 
/ nocence) she could accdiitit fot 
'Mt no other way*'* The secre- 
tary replied, " That inspiration 
** used to be upon a good account^ 
"and her writings were stark 
" naught." She, with an air of 
penitence, acknowledged, ** That 
his Lordship*s observation might 
be true ; but that there were 
evil angels as well as good : so 
'' that, nevertheless, what she had 
'* wrote might still be by inspira- 
*' tion." 

In consequence of this exami- 
nation, our authoress was close 
shut up in a messenger's house, 
without being allowed pen, ink, 
and paper. However, her counsel' 
sued out her habeas corpus, at the 
King's fiench bar^ and she was 
admitted to b^il. 

Whether those in power were, 
ashamed to bring a woman to trials 
for writing a few amorous trifles, 
<^the laws could not reach her^ 
which was generally conjectured 
(because she had disguised her sa- 
tire under romantic names and a 
feigned scene of action), she was 
discharged, after several times ex- 
posing herself in person, to cross 
the court before the bench of 
jndges, with her threie attendants^ 
the printer and two publishers. 

Not long after this a total change 
of the ministry ensued ; the states- 
nien to whose hate she had been 
obnoxious' were removed, and con- 
sequently all her fears upon that 
fcore diwipated : she tbeu came 



into great favour with their imc* 
cessors, and t^s employed in de- 
fending the Tory measures pursued 
in the four last years of the Queen. 
The pamphlets which she wrote 
at this period were numerous, and 
some of thein such as would not 
disgrace the best pen then engaged 
in the defence of Grovemment. 
After Dean Swifl relinquished The 
£rainfffer, she continued it with 
great spirit for a considerable time ; 
and frequently finished pieces be- 
gun by that excellent writer, who 
also often used to furnish her with 
hints for those of ber own Compo- 
sition. At this time, or soon af- ' 
terwards, she became connected 
with Alderman Barber, who was 
then the favourite Tory printer, 
and with him she resided until the 
time of her death, which happened 
on the ilth of July 1724, at his 
house on Lambeth Hill. She was 
buried in the middle aisle of the 
church of St.Bennei, PauFs Wharf, 
where a marble grave*stone was 
erected to her memory. 

Her draniatic works are as fol« 
low ; 

1. The Royal Mischief , T. 4to. 
1696. 

2. The Lost Lover j or, The Jea^ 
lous Husband. C. 4to. I6g6, 

3. Almynai Or, The Jrabian 
Fow. T. 4to. 1707. 

4. Lucius , the First Chris tianJCing 
of Britain, T. 4to. 1717. . 

Manners, Gbobge, has pro« 
duced one dramatic piece, called 

Edgar. T. 8vo. ISO6. 

Manning, Francis. This au^ 
thor was son of Francis Manning, 
of London , Gent, and was matricu- 
lated at Oxford the 8th of March 
l6S8, being then a commoner of 
Trinity College uiider the tuition 
of Mr. Thomas Sykes. He seemi 
to have left the university without 
taking a degree } and pursuing the 
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line of civil em|4oyiiient> we find Maikham, Gbivaui^ w;t8 tlw 

Uiim^ in 1707^ secretary to Mr. ton of Robert Markharo, of Co^ 

6tan)rao, envoy to the Swiu Can- tham, in Nottingham abire» Esq. 

tons. He^ afterwards, in Queen He flourished iu the reigns of 

Anne*9 time, was promoted to be Queen Elizabeth, King James 1. 

minister to the Cyiisuns ; and, on and Kiirg Cliaries I. for the last of 

the 30fh of Jane l/lO* was ap« whom he took op arms, and bora 

pointed f'Dvoy to the thirteen Can- a captain's commission. He .w«s a 

tons, and to the republic of the good scholar, ^being petfect<naster 

Orisons. After this period we can of the French, Itidian,;and Spanish 

discover no accoont of him. He languages. He was extiemely 

translated Dion Caaaius, and wrote well versed both in the theor>' and 

the following plays, viz. practice of military discipline, and 

1. The G^wroui Choke, C. 4to. was a great adept in horsemanship, 

1/00. farriery, and husbandry; by which 

2,jiUfortheBeiter; or, The In" means he was fully qualified for 

fallible Cure, C. 4to. N. D. the translation and compilement of 

Manssll.Willum, wrote ene numerous v(4umes on all these 

dramatic piece, viz, subjects, many of which. are even . 

Fairy Hill' Past.Op. 8vo. 1784* now held in very high esteem. 

Manuchs, Cosmo. This gen<« He also wrole some books on mral 

tleman appears to have been an recr^tions. Nor among his other 

Italian by birth ; and Phillips has attentions were the Muses neg-* 

given us his name Manuci, in lected ; for we find one play extent 

which it is not improbable that io his name, though he was indeed 

he may for once have been in the assisted in it by Mr. Sampson, of 

right. He took up arms for King whom we shall hereafter have oc- 

Charles, and had a major's com- cssion to speak, entitled 

mission, but whether of horse or Herod and Antipater» T. 4to« 

foot does not appear. He wrote 1622. 

three plays in the English Ian- Langbaine speaks very highly in 

guage ; and, considering that he biscommendation, and very justly^ 

vns a foreigi\er, and that he only as a great beuefector to the public^, 

wrote for his< diversion, and not by by his numerous and useful pnbli- 

way of a profession, and that at cations, but says little of his po-i 

least he has the merit of their being etry; and indeed both he ^nd 

original, wholly his -own and un- Jacob, and since them Cibber id 

borrowed, they are very &r fi'om his Lives of the Poeis, seem not to 

being contemptible. Their titles know of any other poetical works 

are, that he was concerned in : but 

1. The Just GeneraL T. C. Coxeter, in his MS. notes, has 
4to. 1650. mejitioned two pieces of poetry by 

2. The Loyal Lovers, T. C. this author (both indeed tralnsla- 
4to. l652. tions) of considerable consequence^ 

3. The Bastard.^ T. (Attributed viz, 

to him by Coxeter.) 4to. 1652. 1. j4rio$to*s Satires, in seven fa-^ 

' In Lord Northampton's library mous Discourses. 4to. 1608. And, 

at Castle Ashby, in Northampton- 2. The Famous Whnre 5 orj NobU 

shire, are two or three MS. plays Cowrte%an: Containing the lament- 

by this author. abieComplaiMtof'Pauiitta,thefa* 
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mms IhTpAfi C&urieKan, ioHtedme ^^ any more book or books to bo 

Mistress unto the great Cardinal *' printed of the diseases or cures 

Hippolyto of Esie, translated into '* of any cuttle^ as horse^ oxe, 

Fersefrom the Italian, 8vo. 1609. '' coWe, sliecpe, swioe, and goatesj 

Besides these^ Coxeter xnentiotw ** &c. In witnes whereof f have 

the following works in prose, not " hereunto sett nay hand the 24th 

taken notice of by the writers cff ** day of Julie I617. 
bis life, which be attributes to him, ^ G^rvis Mar&ham.** 

viz. Maxlob, Cbristop»ee, lived 

1. Deverettx. Ferine* s Tears for in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Loss f^ the Most Christian King and was pot only an author but 
Henry ^ third of that Name, King of an actor also, befng very consider- 
France, and the untimely Death of able in both capacities. There is 
the most Twble and heroical Walter no account extant of bis family, 
Devereux, who was slain before but it is well known that he was of 
Boan in Frounce. First written in Bennet College, in the university 
French, by that most excellent and of Cambridge, where he took the 
learned Gentlewoman Madame Gen^ ^gree of B. A. 1583, and M. A. 
noisne Felon Maulette, arid pard- ISSf $ he, however, quitted the 
pkrasticaUy translated into EngHsh academic life, and wertt on the 
^ Jarvis Markham, 4to. 1597. stage. Thomas Heywood, whom 

2. The Art of Arckerie, 8vo» we have mentioned before, styles 
J634. hhn the best of poets 5 nay, Dray- 

3. The Soldier's Exercise, ^c. in ton also has bestowed a high pane* 
three books, of which there was a gyric on him, in a copy of verses 
third edition. 4to. 1643. called The Censure of the Poets, in 

To these may be added, his Eng- which he speaks of him in the fol- 

Ush Arcadia, alluding bis beginning lowing manner : 

from Sir PhiUp Sidney^ ending, ,, ^ext Marloe, bathed in the Tbcspiau 
4to. IOO7 5 and other pieces. springs, ' 

At what time Mc^larkham was " Had in him those brave ttanslunary 
born,, or when he died, we have not things 

been able to trace ; he was, how- " "^^^ y°"^ ftrst poets had y his rapturis 

ever, a useful writer, and, during ., *,i ^j^!!!!* cr- «,v.:^», «,,^ u- 

,. * , 1.1 I *? «' AU airana hre, which maoc hisvcrsca 

the 17th pentury, his works on bus- clear ; 

5andry, agriculture, &C. were held *' For that fine madness «tili he did re- 

in great esteem. On the records tain, 

(rf the Stationers' Company is a '* ^^^"jljgjjf »'^^ ^^*''*^ ^"^^^ * ^''^'^ 
very extraordinary -agreement sign- 
ed by this author, which probably Mr. Mailoe cam© to an untime^ 

arose from the booksellers' know- ly end, falling a victim to the most 

ledge of the value of Markham^s torturing passion of the human 

vork, apd their apprehensiona that breast, jealousy : for, being deeply 

a new performance on the same in love with a girl of alow station,* 

subject might be hurtful to the he found himself rivalled by a feU 

tfeatises then circulating. It is as low in iivery, who, as Wood in- 

Ibllows: forms us, had more the appear- 

«' Md. ' That I Gervasc Mark- ance of a pimp than a man formed 

*' ham, of London, Gent, do pro- for the tender and generous passion 

''pjise- hereafter n^ver to write of love. Marloe finding the fel- 
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low with hit mistreMy an^ having degree of abatemem, 9nd, alknr« 

some reaaoDs tp suspect that sfae ing that Mr. Marloe might be ia^ 

granted htm favours, drew his dag- clinable to free- thinking, yet that 

ger, a weapon at that tiiiie unt- he could not run to the anhappy 

versally wom^ and rushed on him lengths he is reported to have 

to stab him i but the footman, be* done, especially as the time he 

ing nimble, warded off the im* lived in was a period of bigotry ; 

pending stroke ; and, seizing hold and that, even in these calmer 

of MarToe*s wrist, turned the &tal times ai controversy, we find a 

point, and plunged the poniard great aptness in persobs, who dider 

into its master's head ; of which in opinion with r^ard to the spe« 

wound, notwithstanding all poa- culative points of religion, either 

sibie care being taken of him, he wilfully or from the mistaking of 

died soon after, in the year 1593. terms, to tax each other with 

Wpod considers this catastrophe deism, heresy, and even atheism, 

as an immediate judgment on the on even the most trivial tenets, 

unhappy sufierer for his blasphe- which have the least appearance of 

mies and impiety ; for he tells us being unorthodox, 

that Marloe, presuming upon his But, to quit his character in a 

own little wit, thought proper to religious view, let us now consider 

practise the most epicurean in- him as a poet, and in thia light 

dulgence, and openly professed he must be allowed to have had 

atheism; that he denied God our great merit His turn was entirely 

v^a viour ; blasphemed the adorable to tragedy, in which kind of \vr 1 1 ing 

Trinil}'» and, as it was repprted« he has left the six following testi- 

wrole several discotr>e$ against it j monials of his aoiiities : 

affirming our Saviour to be a de- 1. Tamherlaine the Greats T. 

Cte^iver, the sacred Scripcures to con- Two Parts. 1. 4to, 1590 5 II. 4to. 

tain nothing but idle stories^ and loO(5. * 

all religion to be a device of policy 2. Edward It, Trag. 4io* 

and priestcraft. 1598. 

This character, if just, is such a 3. TJie Massacre of farts* T. 

one, as should induce us to look 8vo. N D- 

back with contempt and pity on 4. The Tragical Histane of Dr. 

the memory of the person who Faustus 4to. 1604. 

possessed it, and recall to our mind 5. Tke Rich Jew ofMalta^ T. 

that inimitable sentiment of the 4to. 1633. 

great aiul good Dr. Young, in his 6. Lusts Domimoni or. The 

CompltMic Lauivim< Qaeem. T. 12ma l657i 

«< When I behold a geaios irigit and J?'^^ ^9^^' ^ . 

hate. He also joined with Nash, in the 

'< Of oropViiv talent?, sndi»ryvtfrt4i/aiins; writing a play, called 

«« Mcthin'vs 1 see, is thrown from her /)ijfe^ ^^ ^j Carthage. 4to. 

high sphere, 15Q4 • 

<« The gtorioos fnrments of a sonl im- ^Z * j 1. n j vr 

nQ,x9i^ and had b^gon a poem, called ^flns, 

« Widi rubbiiJi mix'd, ud gUtt*ring in amd Aeaai^, which was afterwaids 

the dust.** finished by Chapman, thoogh not 

We would, however, radier wish with the same spirit and inventioa 

ao t^ke this character with some thai itaanthorhad b^an it witlu 
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Re also joined with Day, in matic, bat full of Uveiy wit and 

The McaderCs Holyday, 1^64. solid understanding. He left only 

N. P. four plays behind bim> one of. 

One of Marloe's poems has re- which, viz. The Antiquary , is to 

taine4 m just popularity to the M^ seen among Dodsley's Old 

preient dtyt by which his genius Plays, vol. x. The titles of his 

jnay be estimated: this is, Tht pieces are, 

Pasnanmit Skepkerd to his Love, 1. Holland's Leaguer^ C. 4to. 

beginniogi *' Come, live with me, 1632. 

" and be my love ;'* to which Sir 2. Fi/ie Companion. C. 4to. 

Walter Raleigh wrote a reply. 1633. 

Makmton, SHAKBaLEY. This 3, AnHqnasry, C. 4to. 1641. 

writer, who flourished in the reign 4. The Crafty Merchant ; or, 

of Charles I. was born in the The SouldiefdCiiixen.Com.^V. 

hereditary mansion-house of his Phillips and Winstaoiey, according 

£imily at Aynhoe, in Northamp- to their usual custom of fathering 

tonshire, about the beginning of anonymous plays on any authors 

January 1602. When a boy he that they think proper to find out 

was pat to school at Thame, in for them, have attributed to Mr. 

Oxfordshire, from whence, at about Marmion a play which is not his, 

the age of sixteen, he was re- nor bears any resemblance to his 

moved to Wadham College, Ox- manner of writing, entitled 

ford, where he was entered ^rst as The Faithful Shepherd, 

a gentleman commoner, and after- Marsh, Charles. Thisgen- 

warda, in 1624, took his degree tleman ^yas once clerk to the cha- 

of master of arts. pel i n D uke S treet, Westm i nster ; . 

AnthonyWood says, that he was afterwards a bookseller in Round 

'* a goodly proper gentleman, and Court, Strand, and at Charing 

" had once in his possession seven Cross $ and finally, in the com- 

" hundred pounds per annum at mission of the peace for the li-* 

*' least.** The whole of this am- berty of Westminster. He died at 

pie fortune he dissipated; after Knightsbridge, June 8, 1782;' 

which he went into the Low Coun- having been the author and alterer 

tries, but not meeting with pro- of the following plays : 

motion according to his expecta- 1. Amasis, King of Egypt, T. 

tioo, be returned to England, and 8vo. 1738. 

was admitted one of the troop 2. CymheUne. Altered. 8vo.. 

raised by Sir John Suckling for X755, 

the use of King Charles I. in his 3. The lFinter*s Tale. A play, 
expedition against the Scots in altered. 8vo. 17^6. 
the year 1039$ but falling sick at 4, Romeo and Juliet, T. alter* 
York, he returned to London, ed. N. P. 
where he died in the same year. Marshall, ' ■ - . To a gen- 
Mr. Martnion is not a volumi- tleman of this name is ascribed 
nous writer/ yet we cannot help The German Hotel, C. 8vo. 
coQstdering him as one of the best 1790. 

among the dramatic authors of that Marshall, Mrs. Jake, wrote 

tittle* His plots ate ingenious. Sir Harry Gaylove, C. jBivo. 

his charactera well drawn, and his 1 772. 

language siot only easy and dra- She was also author of Clarinda 
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Cathcart, and jUida Mwitagw, 
novels ; and of iMtnfar the Im* 
provement of Youth. 

Maestov, JoBir. Of this emi« 
Heat poet» who floorished in the 
re^o* of Qaeen Elizabeth ttad 
King James I. but few circam* 
stances remain OD record. Wood 
only informs us that he yas a stu- 
dent in Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, but has neither fixed the 
place of his birth, nor the family 
from which he was descended ; 
and Langbaine tells ns, rbat he 
was able to recover no further in- 
formation of him than what he ' 
had learned from tlie testimony of 
bis bookseller; and, as that relates 
only to the merit of bis writings, 
it is little more than what might 
have been gathered from the pe- 
rusal of his works, viz. that he 
was a chaste and pure writer, 
avoiding all that obscenity, ribal- 
dry, and scurrility, which too 
many of the playwrights of that 
time, and indeed much more so in 
some periods since, have made the 
basis of their vt'ii, to the great 
disgrace and scandal of the stage : 
that he abhorred such writers and 
their works, and pursued so op- 
posite a practice in his own per- 
formances, that *' whatsoever even 
*' in the spring of his years he 
*' presented upon the private and 
'^ public theatre, in his autumn 
«^ and declining age he needed not 
*' to be ashamed of." 

We find, from Dugdale*s Ori-' 
gineSi that, when he left Oxford, 
be was entered of the Middle, 
Temple, of which society he was 
chosen lecturer, in the 34th of 
Elizabeth. 

His plays are eight in number, 
and their titles as follow, viz. 

1. Antonio and Mellida* Hist. 
Play. 4to. 1602. 



2. j4nimdo*sRnemgi.TtBg,4^» 
1602. 

3. Maiconient, T.C. 4to. 1G04. 

4. Dutch Qmrtisan» C. 4lo. 
1605. 

6. Paravi/as/cr. Cero.4to. 1606. 

6. The lihnder^ /Fsneai; or^ 
Soph&nisSa. Trag.4rQ. ItiOd. 

7. ff'hat you wilL C. 4to. 16Q7. 
6. Jttsaiiate Catmiess. T. 4fto. 

1613 s 4to. 1631. 

Of these, all but the 3d aad 8th 
were published in one volome^ 
l2mo. 1633. 

It it evident that Marston mnst 
have lived in friendship with Ben 
Jonson at the time of bis writing 
The Malcotitent, which play he baa 
warmly dedicated to him.; yet it ia 
probable that Ben's self-sufficiency* 
and natural arrogance might ia 
time lessen that friendship ; as we 
afierwards find our author, in hia 
epistle to the reader, prefixed to his 
Sitphonisha, casting some very se- 
vere glances at the pedantry and 
plagiarism of that poet, in borrow- 
ing orations from Sallust and other 
of the classical writers, and making 
ose of them in his tragedies of 
Sejanus and Catiline* Ben Jonson 
told Drummond of Hawthonideo« 
that lie had fought several tiroes 
with Marston, said said that Mar« 
ston wrote his father-in-law's 
preachings, and his father-in-law 
his comedies. Marston also wrote, 
some excellent satires, called Thi 
Scourge of Fillainy, l5Qg» 

The exact period of Marston's 
death is hot known, but he was 
certainly living in 1633. As a 
specimen of his poetry, Mr.Dod- 
dey has republished The Makon* 
, tent in his Collection, vd. iv. 

MarttN]^ Bbnjabcik'. This an*- 
thor was nephew to Mr. Bdward 
Marty n, rhetoric professor of Ore" 
aham College, and son of Richard 
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Msdfn, a gentleman of H'Wfit-fc ti* iarly part of th« feigS pub* 

sbire faniily^ wbo had been a linen<- lilhed one dramatic piece^ which 

diaper} : was afterwards made a he has entitled 

oonQmissioner.of the stamp-duties The Tkirkev A w(}rthieTragedie« 

by Lord Godolpbin^ and died at 4to. I61O. 

Bifeoos' Ay res, to which place he Whether It merits the title of 

went as agent .for the^ South-Sea wtrthy, may -be doubtful 5 but it 

CJompany. The present writer was il evident' that the author had 

bii eldest, son, and- was very actire himself a very high opinion of its 

Aid- instrumental in establishing worlh> from the following motto, 

(be colony of Georgia (of. which which he has fixed to it, quoted, 

bo « has;-4lLtbiisiied anr account) from Horace, viz. 

dbeut' tile year*1733, when a so- Sume superbiam quaesitam mcritis. 

ciety of nbblemen and gentlemen He is supposed to have been of 

IWIS formed for that purpose, to Catharine Hall, Cambridge, and 

which he some time acted as se- to have taken the degree of B. A. 

•retary. He was also examiner of there, in 1^05, 

tbe out-ports in the custom-house, Mr. Egerton assigns to him a 

and was, according to his epitaph, plan of a piece in Garrick*s coUec- 

in Lewisham churchyard, " A tion, called 

*' man of inflexible integrity, and Th^ School Moderator, 4to. 1648. 

"one of the best bred men in Masoit, William. -This gefi* 

'* Bngland ; which, with a happy tleman was one of the few authorg 

** genius for poetry, procured him who are entitled to theapplause of 

" the friendship of several noble* the world, as well for the virtues 

" men not napre distinguished by of tbe heart as fof the excellencd 

'^ their illustrious births than by of their writings. He was the son 

" their public virtues and private of a clergyman who had the vicar- 

" morals. -He was- tbe first pro- age of the Holy Trinity, in King- 

*' motor of the design of erecting ston upon Hull, in Yorkshire, 

" a monument to the memory of where our author was born, in the 

" Shakspeare, in Westminster year 1725. He was admitted of 

*' Abbey, which was carried into St. John's College, Cambridge, 

'* execution by him, with the as- where he proceeded B. A. 1745 ; 

*' sistance of Dr. Mead and Mr. ^ and his poetical genius, in the year 

" Pope, by the profits of a play 5 17^7 > procured him a fellowship 

** the prologue spoken on that oc* in Pembroke Hall, of which, how- 

" Casion was wrote by him." He ever, he did not obtain possession 

left behind him in MS. a Life of without some litigation. Here 

the first Earl of Shaftesbury , not he took the degree of M. A. 1749. 

yet published, and was the author of In the year 1754 he entered into 

Timoleon, T.iSvo. 1730. holy orders, and was patronized 

He died Oct. 25, 17^3., aged by the then Eari of Holdernesse, 

84 years. ► who procured him a chaplainship 

Masoit, James. Of this per- to His Majesty, and gav^e him the 
son we know no more than that valuable rectory of Aston, ih York- 
be wrote shire; to which were afterward! 

The Natural Son.^ T?.*8vo. 1805. added the appointments of canon 

• Mason, John, M.^ A. lived in residentiary and precentor of York 

^be time of King James I. and in cathedral, and prebendary of Drif-* 
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fields Bewattbepobltftberof hil and ker husband, baing not uii«' 

friend Mr. Gray's works, aod xhm tinetorad with cbildUhoeaa and 

author of, deceit, compaiathrely speaking, 

1. Eifrida* D.F. 4to. and 8to. cao operate but weakly on oar 
1752. compassion. The British heroea 

This was altered by Mr. Colman and heroine, beii^ uniformly great 

in 1772, without the author's con* and irreproachable, always com- 

sent, and performed at Covent mand the atteutioo they deserve. 

Gsrrden; and again, in \7K» by In the penon of AthelwoM, tlie 

Mr. Mason himself, and acted on betrayer of his prince's coofidence 

the same stage. is justly punished ; but that event 

2. Caractacus. D. P. 4to. and is communicated tgus opjjr throogh 
8vo. 17^9- the cold medium of relation. By 

This was altered by Mr. Mason the future self-denials of his wi- 

himself iu 1 77^» and performed at dow, we are as slightly eaoved, for 

Covent Garden. these are to be ranked with vo« 

Mr. Mason is said to have writ* luniary penances, and do not take 

ten a masque^ called place till after the curtain has 

3. Cupid aud Psyche; dropped on our expectatioiu. In 
which has been set to music by Caractaaa the final destiny of the 
Giardini, but n«k yet acted } and survivors is more natural, decisive, 
we believe there still exist in MS. and satis&:toirv. When Elfrida 
two tragedies, written by him takes leave of us, our thoughts 
according to the rules of the £ng- will spontaneously turn on the dif- 
lish drama. ficulties attending the observance 

Mr. Mason also completed an of her vow, a comic, yet an ir* 
unfinished play left by Mr* resistible idea. But when the ^(ed 
Whitehead, called chief and his daughter are led 
CEdipus, TV. still in MS. away in chains firom the dead body 
The commendations bestowed of a son and brother^ our tears and 
on E^fidaaxx'dLC€urQciacus, in ihmx admiration accompany their de- 
original form, have been seconded parture, while a pleasing hope sng* 
by an equal d^;ree of s^fdause geats itself that Evelina will find 
since they were adapted to the a protector In the young Brigan- 
stage. The first is perhaps the tian prince, and that her father'a 
most finished, the second the most captivity will tend only to exalt 
striking performance. The truth the f<vrmer greatness of his cha* 
of history, in regard to the con« xacter.-— Hie choruses in the first- 
tested fair-one, has been violated : of these dramas, though highly 
in respect to the haidy veteran, it ethic and poetical, lose some- 
has bc«n preserved. In the former, what of their weight, being pfo* 
the story is domestic, and we are nounced by females without spe-^ 
interested only for the distress of cific oflSces or diameters. These 
Athelwold and his wife. In the ladies indeed appear to talk and 
latter, the events involve the fiite sing, only becaive diey have no 
of our owa country, while wonder other occupation. From the ve- 
and pity are alternately engaged nenble sons of Mona, who are 
by the dilierent tttuations of Ca- material agents throughout the 
ractacus, Elidurus, Arviragus, aod aeoood piece, the like efiusions of 
Evelina. The cowbict of £lfirid fimcy and i nstroction proceed with 
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iingdar propriety. They are bards and literature, was distingbislied' 

or profession, arid tRe delivery of by philanthropy and fervid friend-' 

religious and moral truths is their ship. For the latter quality we 

immediate province. At the same have only to observe his conduct 

time we should add, that ihe ly- in relation to Gray, whose genius 

ric parts in Elfrida contain" less he estimated with a zeal of enthu- 

objectionable passages than those siasm, to borrow an expression of* 

in Caractacus. If they never rise old Theobald, " amounting ict 

to the sublimity that distinguishes ''idolatry." He married Mary/* 



the ode beginning 

Hark I heard y^ not yon footstep dread ? 

tbey never descend into the almost 
burlesque strain of 

•— — and sweep and swing 
Above, below, around; 



daughter of William Sherman, Esq. * 
of Kingston upon Hull, who died 
March 24, 1767, in her 28th year, 
at Bristol 3 in the north aile or* 
which cartiedral he erected to her' 
memory a neat monument of white 
marble, with some well-known 
phrases which serve only to awa- lines. 

ken a train of as mean and ludi- Mr. Mason died at Aston, April' 
crous ideas as Mr. Colman*s threat- 5, 1797* of a mortification occa- 
ened chorus of Grecian washer- sioned by grazing his shin in step- ' 
women could' have excited. — The ping into his chariot, a few days" 
rej|! beauties, however, of both before. 

these performances so successfully Massey, Charles, is men- 
predominate over every seeming tioned as the author of, 
imperfection they may betray, that, 1. Malcolm, King of Scots ». V* 
on a review of what we have writ- 1602. N. P. 
ten, vire scarcely think our remarks 2. The Siege of Dunkirk. P; 
to the disadvantage of either de- 16O2. N. P. 
serve consideration. Massinger, Philip. This ex- 

Besides the pieces already men- cellent poet was son to Mr. Phi- 
tiooed, Mr. Mason produced The lip Massinger, a gentleman who 
English Garden, a translation of had some employment under the 
Fresnoy's. Art of Painting, and Earl of Pembroke, in whose ser- 
several other poems, a Z/i/eo/" Mr. vice he died, after having sp^t 
Gray, &c. &c. The memorable several happy years in his family. 
Heroic Epistle to Sir JVilliam Our author was born at Salisbury, 
Cftawi^CT'^ has been' often attribut-* in Queen Elizabeth's reign, annb 
ed to this gentleman ; and, if he 1584, and. at the age of eighteen^ 
Was the author of it, he certcnnly was entered a feUow-commonrt: 
possessed no small portion of sati- of ~ Alban Hall, in Oxford, in 
rical humour, as well as poetical which station he remained three ' 
strength : but the woi:k is so dif- or four years in order to complete 
ferent from the general character his education. Yet, though he ' 
of his productions, that it is hardly was encouraged in the pursuit of 
to be considered as the offspring his studies by his father's patron, 
of his mind. It is certain that he the Earl of Pembroke, the natural 
never acknowledged it. In private bent of his genius leading hinr 
life, his character, though with much more to poetry and polite irte«^ 
something in his manners beyond rature, than to the dryer and more 
themeredignityof conscioustalents abstruse studies of logic and pbi« 
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Ibsop&yi aod« being imptitent far 13. Basl^ul JLwer. T. C. Svo^ 

an opportunity of moving in a 1655. [This was sometimea caiied 

more public sphere of action, and jilexas,'] 



improving his poetical fancy and 
bis knowledge of the belleM leitres, 
by conversation, with the worlds 
and an intercourse with men of 
iiHt and genius, he quitted the 
imiversity without ta]ung any de- 
gree, and came up to liundon, 
where, applying himself to writing 
for the stage, he presently rose 
into high reputation ; his plays 
meeting with the universal appro- 
bation of the public, both for the 
purity Qjf their Style, and the 
mgenuity and economy of their 
plots. ThooEh his pieces bespeak 
him a man of the nrst*rate abili- 
ties, and well qualified both as to 
learning and a most perfect ac- 
quaintance with the methods of 



U. Guardian, C.H. 8vo. l6SS. 

15. A Very Wammu T. C. 8vo. 
1665. 

16. Old Law. C. (Assisted hj 
Rowley and Middletoo.) 4to. l65a 

17. CUy Madam. C. 4to. 1659. 

18. The Parliament qfLova. C. 
(Unfinished.) 8vo. 1805. 

Besides these pieces which are 
printed, the following are ascribed 
to him : 

1. The Noble Ckoke-, or, Tta 
Orator. T. C. 

2. The Wandering Levers i or^ 
The Painter. 

3. TheltaBan Nigki-piece^ or. 
The Unfortunate Piety. 

4. The Judge. C. 

5. The Prisoner i or, TAa Fdk 



eramatic writing, yet he was at Anchoress. T. C. 

the same time a person of the most 6. The Spamsk Viceroy % or^ 

consummate modesty, which ren- The Honour of IVoman. C« 

dered him extremely bdqved by 7. Minerva* s Sacrifice ^ or. The 

all his contemporary poets^ few Forced Lady. T. 



of whom but esteemed it as an 
honour to join with him in the 
/CQmpositbn of their works. The 
pieces he has left l)ehind him are 
as follow : 

1 . Fhrpa Martyr. T. (assisted 
by Dekker.) 4to. i622. 

2. Duke of Milan. T.Aio. 1023. 

3. Bondman^ T. 4to. 1624. 



8. The Tyrant. T. 

9. Phiknxo and WppoBia. T.C. 
JO. Antonio and Vauuu C. 

1 1 . Fast and Wekeme. C* 

12. CiAnder. T. 

13. Honour of Whenen. P. 

14. The King and the Suhfeci.T. 
Of these the first seven were en- 
tered in the book of the Stationers' 

4. Roman Actor. T. 4to. 1629. Company, by Mr. Mosely, Sep* 

5. Renegado. T.C. 4to. 1^0. tember 9, 1653 ; .and those mark- 

6. Picture. T. C. 4to. 1630. ed 8, 9, 10, 11, by the same per<« 

7. Emperor of the East. T. C. son, 29 June I660. 

4to. 1632. Those marked 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 

8. Mead of Honour. T. C. 4to. 9, 10, and 11, were in the pos« 
1632. session of Mr. Warburton, Somer- 

9. Fatal Dowry. T. 4to. 1632. set Herakl, and destroyed tbroogh 
(Assisted by Eield.) the ignorance and carelessness of 

10. New Way to pay Old Debts, his servant. As to that marked 8^ 
C. 4to. 1633. however, see Thb Tykant, in 

11. Great Duke of Florence. Vol. III. 

Com. Hist. 4to. l636. Almost all the writera agree very 

12. Unnaiwral Combat. T« 4to. nearly in their accounts of the timft 
1639« 
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of Massinger*s birth $ but Coxeter*S 

MS. points out a mistake in the 

sra of his death, which he makes 

to have happened in March 1639, 

ifi which he 'is supported by the 

aothority of Wood's Atken, Oxon, ; 

whereas Langbatne and Jacob, and 

after them Whincop and Gibber, 

iave placed it in l6Qg. Coxeter, 

however, seems to have the greater 
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beginning and end of hU tn6ital 

existence ; and, without assigning 
any authority but his own ipse 
dixit, has positively asserted that 
he was born in 15 JS, and died in 
1659, in the QXst if ear of his age^ 
It is, however, universally agreed^ 
that his body was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Sayiour*s> South- 
wark, and that he was attended to 



apparent probability on his side, the grave by all the comedians 



then in town. His death was sud- 
den ', and the place of it his own 
house, near the playhguse, on 
the Bank Side, South wark, where 
he went to bed in good healthy 
and was found dead the next 
morning. 

Chetwood tells us, that he had 
seen in MS. 

Believe as you List, written by 
Mr. Massinger, 
and that it had the following 
license, signed by Sir Henry Her- 
bert, who was master of the revels 
in King Charles I.*s reign, v4z. 

" This play, called Believe as 
*' you List, may be acted, this 6th 
'*^ of May 1631. 

'* Henry Herbert." 
The following extract, from the 
entry of the following day, in Sir 
Henry Herberts office-book, as 
" Lies the stage-poet PAi///^Miz«i/;^*r A -^ rnasler of the revels, confirms 
«« Plajs they did write together, were Chetwood*s assertion : 



k>th with a consideration of the 
very great age (viz. 85 years) 
that he must have lived to, ac- 
cording to the latter supposition, 
and moreover from the epitaph 
written on him by Sir Aston Go- 
kain, in which he is said to be 
buried in the very same grave with 
Fletcher, who died in 1625 3 and 
which, had there been a distance 
of forty-four years between their 
respective departures, it is pro- 
bable would have been a circum- 
stance scarcely known, and much 
Jess worth recording. Besides, a 
still stit)nger proof, and a conclu- 
sive one, against thedate of 1669, 
is, that the aforesaid epitaph, by 
Sir Aston Cokain, was published 
among his other poems in 1659 : 

** In the same grave FUtcher was buried, 
here 
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great friends. 
And how one ^rave includes them in 

their ends. 
^ So whom on earth nothing did part, 

beneath ^g 

** Here in their feme they lie, in spite of 

death." 

There is • one thing, however, 
tomewhat un&ccountabk, which 
is, that Chetwood^ who, in his 
double capacity of bookseller and 
proinpt^r, had great opportunities^ 
aod indeed wanted not curiosityj, 
to inquire into those afHiirs, has,, 
in his British Tkeabie, vari^ from 
all the other ^ndteri in both the 



*' For the King's Company, for 
'' allowing of. a new play of Mr, 
" Massinger's, called Bttlieve as you 
V List, this 7th of May 1631— 2/." 

And now, it is but a piece of 
justice due to the memory of this 
very great man, to make some 
little further mention of his merit, 
which seems in good measure to 
have been buried in obscurit^v^nd 
forgotten among the extensive 
number of writers of the same pe- 
riod, whose names were not worth 
awakening or calling forth from 
the caverns of oblivion. Bui^wheQ 
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wt consider how long many of we canoot help thinking the bA' 
those pieces^ even of the im- lance stands pretty even between 

them. 

Ma8singer*9 works have heen 



mortal Sbakspeare himself, which 
are now the greatest ornaments of 
the stage, lay by neglected, al- 
though they wanted no more than 
a judicious pruning of some few 
luxuriances, some little straggling 
branches, which overbung the 



thrice republished^ in four volumes 
8vo. viz. in 1761, 1779, an<i IS05- 
The last-mentioned edition^ by 
Mr. Giflbrd, is by far the best. 
Maueicb, Thomas, A. M. 



IS 

fairer flowers, and hid some of the son of a gentleman who pre- 
the choicest fruits, it is the less to sided many years as master of the 



be wondered at, that this author, 
-who, though second, stands no 
more tban second to him, should 
share for a while the same destiny. 

Those who are unacquainted 
with Massinger'g writings will, 
perhaps, be surprised to lind one 
placing him in an equal rank with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and the 
immortal Ben ; but we flatter our- 
selves that, if they will but give 
tlieroselves the trouble of perusing 
his plays, their astonishment will 
cease, that they will acquiesce with 
us in our opinion, and think 
themselves obliged to us for point- 
ing out to them so vast a treasury 
of entertainment and delight. 

Massinger has certainly equal 
invention^ equal ingenuity, in the 
conduct of his plots, and an equal 
kno\^ledge of character and nature^ 
with Beaumont and Fletcher; and 
if it should be objected that he 
has less of the vis cotnica, it will 
surely be allowed that that defi- 



grammar-school at Hertford, 'where 

he acquired a handsome fortune*. 

It was late in life* that he married 

the mother of our author, -who, 

with another son, on the death of 

their father, was left to the care of 

his surviving parent. An icDpru- 

dent marriage of his mother was 

fatal to the fortune of our author. 

After a long struggle in the Court 

of Chancery, he was found to 

have lost the property which 

should have provided for him the 

means of independence, and was 

left to the exertions of his ow9 

talents to make his .way in the 

world. After having been under 

the care of various tutors with 

little improvement, his case was 

made known to Dr. Sanujel Paro 

who benevolently received him 

under his protection, directed his 

studies, and support^ him, though 

with but slender appearances of re** 

ceiving an adequate remuneration. 

To the liberality of Dr. Parr, oil 



ciency is amply made amends for this occasion, too much praise 

by that purity and decorum which cannot be given. From Dr. Parr's 

he has preserved, and a rejection academy he was removed toOx- 

of that looseness and obscenity ford, and entered of University 

which runs through most of their College, iinder the tuition of Sir 

comedies. As to Ben Jonson, we William Scott. Here he cultivated 

shall readily allow that he excels his poetical talents, and foirmed 

this author with respect to the connexions highly honourable to 

studied accuracy and classical cor* himself, though they do not apr 

rectness of his style; yet Massinger pear to have been instrumental in 

has so greatly the superiority over advancing his fortune. He soon 

him in fire, pathos, and the fancy after entered into holy orders, aQ4 

find, oiaiia^ement, of his plots, tba( beanie curate, first at Woodford, 
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andiafterwards at Eppingj and in 
^779 published his poems, in 
quarto, by subscription. In 1786 
he married the daughter of Thomas 
Pearce, Esq. a captain in the East 
India Company's service; a lady 
wkose joss, in February 179O, he 
pathetically deplored in an epitaph, 
which deserves notice beyond what 
is produced in general in that spe- 
cies of composition. 

Soon aftei: his marriage he en- 
tertained the design of giving the 
public The History and Antiquities 
of India: a work of vast extent, 
great research, and involved in 
much obscurity. The difficulties 
in his way, from various causes, 
were such as would have deterred 
a less determined man ; but, sen- 
sible of the value of his intended 
w^orkj and conscious of his abilities 
to execute it, he permitted no ob- 
stacles to impede his performance.. 
In 1790 he addressed the Court 
of Directors of the East India 
Company on the subject, but, we 
believe, received little encourage- 
ment to proceed. Without pa- 
tronage, at a considerable expense, 
and with great un^^ertainty of any 
adequate reward, he persevered in 
his purpose; and, in 1793, pro- 
duced the first volume of his work. 
From that time he continued his 
labours, and, almost, in th^ words 
of Dr. Johnson to Lord Chester- 
fieldj brought his work to '' the 
" verge of publication, without' 
*^ one act of assistance, one word 
" of encouragement, or one smile 
'' of favour." It is comprised in 
7 Tols. 8vo. 

Mr. Maurice has never had any 
ecclesiastical preferment ; but it 
appears, by one of his publications, 
tbat he vas some time chaplain to 
a regiment. Lately he has been 
better noticed j he has. been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian to. the 



British Museum ; and, if \ye ard 
not misinformed, has been ho- 
noured with the pension formerly 
enjoyed by Mr. Cowper. 

Mr. Maurice's miscellaneooft 
productions, both in verse and 
prose, are numerous; but our 
present attention must be restrict-, 
ed to his dramatic writings, which 
are three in number, viz. 

1 . CEcUpus Tyrunnus, of Sopho* 
cles. Translated. 1779, Printed 
in a quarto volume of poems, pub«« 
lished in that year. 

2. Panthea.. Trag. 8vo. I78p. 
S. The Fall of. the Mogul. >T'. 

8vo. 1806. , . 

Maxwell, John. The title*^- 
pages of this author's pieces be- 
speak him an object of pity. He 
is there said to be blind ; and, from 
the subscriptions at the end of 
each, we may conclude that he was, 
poor. He was an inhabitant, an(^ 
probably a native, of York, where? 
the following plays were printed : 

1. The Faithful Pair. T. Svo.- 
1740. 

2. The Royal Captive. T. Svo., 
1745. 

3. The Loves of Prince Emilius^ 
and Louisa. T. Svo. 1755. 

4. The^ Distressed Virgin, X. 
Svo. 1761. 

We are inclined, from certaia. 
coincidences, to ascribe .to this 
writer the following anonvniouis. 
pieces, printed at York in the same 
style, and by the same printer, aa 
The Faithful Pair .• 

5. The Shepherd* s Opera. 8v6^ 

1739 

6. Tli£ Trepan. Op. Svo. 1739.. 

May, Thomas,- w^s both a 
poet and an historian, and flou- 
rished in the tei^ijs of James !.[ 
and Charles L He'-'was born in 
the year 1595, and was the jon o^ 
Sir Thomas May, of ati anvieht^ 
but somewhat declining family, '\i\ 
]?^ ^ a 
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diecdanty of Sussex. He received eqnal warmth^ have espoused and 

bis education in the university of supported the royal cause, as, un- 

Cambridge, where he was entered der bis present circumstances, he 

a fellow -cpmmoner of Sidney Col- did the republican. 
lege ; during bis residence at Lord Clarendon, with whono be 

which place^ he applied very close was intimately acquainted, says, 

tp bis studies, and acquired that " That his father spent the for* 

iiiiid of learning of which his va- ** tune which be was bom to, so 

fiout works give such apparent " that he had only an annuity 

testimony. From thence he re- '' left him not proportionable to 

moved to London, and frequently " a liberal education ; yet, since 

made bis appearance at court, *' his fortnne could not raise his 

where he contracted the friend- " mind, he brought his mind down 

ship, and obtained the esteem, of " to his fortune, by a great mo* 

•everal persons of fashion and dis- ** desty and humility in bis na* 

tiBCtioo, more especially of the '* ture, which was not affected, 

accomplished Endyroion Porter, " but very well became an im- 

Esq. one of the gentlemen of the '' perfection in his speech, -which 

bedchamber to the King ; a per- " was a great mortification to 

BOD so dearly valued by Sir William " him, and kept him from enter- 

D'Avenant, that he has styled him '■' ing upon any discourse bat in 

/jord of his Muse and Heart, " the company of hts veiy fi-iends. 

On the death of Ben Jonson, in *' His parts of nature and art were 

1(^7 » Mr, May stood candidate '* very good, as appears by his 

for the vacant laurel, in competi- '^ translation of Lucnn (none of 

tion with Sir William D*Avenant; " the easiest work of that kind), 

bat the latter carrying the day, " and more by his Supplement to 

oar author was so extremely ex- " Lucan, which, being entirely 

asperated at his disappointment, " his own, for the learning, the 

that, notwithstanding he had hi- " wit, and the language, may be 

therto been a zealous courtier, yet, *' well looked upon as one of tho 

through resentment to the Queen, " best epic poems in the English 

to whose interest he^imagined Sir '* language. He writ some other 

William was indebted for his sue- " commendable pieces of the reign 

caess, he commenced a violent and *' of some of our kings. He was 

inveterate enemy to the King's *' cherished by many persons of 

party, and became not only an " honour, and very acceptable in 

advocate, but an historian for the '* all places ; yet (to show that 

Parliament. In that history, how- " pride and envy have their in* 

ever, he has shown entirely the " fluence upon the narrowest 

spleen of a malcontent ; and in- *' minds, and which have the 

deed it is scarcely possible it should " greatest semblance of humilit}') 

happen otherwise, since it is ap- " though he had received much 

parent that he espoused the party ** countenance, and a very con- 

xneiely through piqfae and resent- " stderable donative from the 

ment, and not from any public- *^ King, upon His Majesty's refu- 

spirited principles i and conse-* '* sing to give him a small pension, 

quently, that, bad he happened to " which he had designed and pro- 

luve obtained the bays, it is rea- ^' mised to another yery inge- 

lonableto suppose he would^ witb ^^ nipus person^ whose qualities he 
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'MlumgKt inferior to his own^ he yet we ino^ allow sorocfwhat &f 
^' fell from his ^uty and all his the frailty of human natare) add 
'^'former friends, and prostituted even his enemies cannot tureljr 
" himself to the vile office of ce- deny him to have been a very 
'* lebrating the infamous acts of good poet. 
'' those who were in rebellion His works are numerous ; but 
''against the King; which he did those of the greatest note are, a 
*' 80 meanly, that he seemed to all translation of Lucan*s Pharsalia, 
^ men to have lost his wits when together with a continuationiof it> 
'' he left his honesty; and shortly in seven books, both in Latin and 
".after died miserable and neg- English verse. He wrote like- 
" lected, and deserves to be for- wise an Htstory of Henry 11. and 
"gotten." the above-mentioned lustory of 

He died suddenly, in the year if^ Parliament, in prose. He also 
1650, and the 55th of his age ; wrote the five following plays, vi2. 
for, going well to bed, he was 1« The Heir. C. 4to. 1623. 
there found next morning dead, 2. Antigone. T. 8vo. 1631. 
Occasioned, as some say, by tying 3. Juliu Agripfina, Empress of 
his nightcap too close under his Rome. T. 12mo. 1639. 
hi chin and cheeks, which cho- 4. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. 
ked him when he turned on the T. 12mo. 163$. 
ether side $ and, as Dr. Fuller ex- 5. Old Couple. C. 4to. 1058. 
presses it, " if he were himself a The first and last of these are re- 
*' hyasied and partial writer, yet printed by Dodsley, in his Collect 
^ he lieth buried near a good and fion, to which is prefixed some 
^* true historian indeed, viz. the short account of the author, and 
"great Mr. William Camden, in a very severe epitaph written oti 
^' tne west side of the south isle him, in Latin, by one of the cava* 
" of ^VTestminster Abbey." He lier party, which he had so much 
lad a monument, with a Latin abused. 

inscription, raised over him by PhiUips and Winstanley have 
order of the Parliament, who had attributed two other plays to this 
iDsde him their^ historiographer, author, but without any regard to 
Bot, before his body had rested chronology, tiie one of them hav* 
there eleven years, it was taken up ing been printed when Mr. May 

Swith other bodies that had beeti could not have been above three 
leposited there from 1641 till the years old, and the other, which 
Bestoration) and buried in alarge ^as written by Robert Green, a 
pit in the churchyard belonging to year before he was bom. Thfr 
at. Margaret's Westminster. At pieces are, 
the same time his monument also The Old ^Fife's Tak., C^ 
was taken down and thrown aside, Orlando lUrioso, C 
ttid in the place 6f it was set up To the productions of Mr. MiaT» 
that of Dr. Thomds Triplet, anno however, must be added, a Latm 
I670. play, called. 

Though the circun)8tance above 6. Julius Gbsot. lYagoediav 
l&entioned, in regard to King still in MS. . 
Charles, seems to ,imp\y that he Maynb, Jasper, D. D. Thii 
was opinionative, and jealous of very teamed and ingenious gentle» 
the respect due to bis aWn merits^ man was bom in 1604, the sectnd 
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year of King James I.*fi reign, at a Durtog the rage of the civil 

little markbL-towD called Hatlier- war he found ao hospitable refuge 

leigb^ in Devonshire. He recetv- in the family of the Earl of Devoo- 

ed his education at W estminster shire, where he continued tUl the 

•chool, where he continued till Restoration, when he was not only 

the age of nineteen, when he ^vas restored to his former benefices, 

removed to the university of Os- but made one of the canons of 

ford, where he was admitted into Christ Church, chaplain in ordi- 

Chri|t Church College, in the rank nary to His Majesty, and archdea- 

of a servitor \ but in the ensuing con of Chichester; all which pre- 

year, viz. )624, he was chosen ferments he kept till his deaths 

>4pto the number of students on which happened on the 6tb o£ 

that noble, foundation. Here he December 1672. He lies buried 

took his degrees of bachelor and on the north side of the choir in 

piaster of arts, after which he en- the cathedral of Christ Church. 

tered into orders, and was prefer- Dr. , Mayne was held in very 

red to two livings in the gift of high esteem both for his liatural 

the college, one of which was parts and his acquired acconi- 

flituated pretty near Oxford. It plishments. Ho was an orthodox 

does not, however, seem to have preacher, and a man of severe vir- 

been so much the Doctor's own in- tue and exemplary behaviour^ yet 

cllnation that led him to the pul- of a ready and facetious wit, and 

pit, as the solicitation of certain a very singular turn of humour. 

persons of eminence^ who, on ac- From some stories that are related 

count of the figure he made at the of him, he seems to have borae 

university in the study of arts and a degree of resemblance in his 

sciences, and from an esteem for maunertothecelebrated Dr. Swift j 

his abilities, which they were de- but, if he did not possess those very 

fiirous of being enabled to reward, brilliant parts that distinguished 

urged him to go into orders. the Dean, he probably was less 

On the breaking out of the civil subject to that caprice and those 

wars, when King Charles 1. was unaccountable whimsies, which at 

obliged to fly for shelter to Ox- times so greatly eclipsed the abili- 

ford, and keep his ^urt there, in ties of the latter. Yet there is one 

order to avoid the resentment of anecdote related of him, which, 

the populace in London, where although we cannot be of opinion 

continual tumults were prevailing, that it reflects any great honour on 

Mr. Mayne was made choice of, his memory, as it seems to carry 

among others, tq pre^^ch before His some degree of cruelty with it, yet 

STaji»sty. Soon after this, viz. in is it a strong mark of his resem- 

164(3, he was created doctor in blance to the Dean, and a proof 

divinity, aiul resided at Oxford till that his propensity for drollery and 

thd tirne of the mock vi^>itation of joke did not quit him even in his 

that university by Oliver Crom- latest moments. The story is this : 

weirs creatures i when, with many The Doctor had an old servant, 

otherSi eiqually distinguished for who had lived with him some 

thoir zeal and loyalty to tlie King, years, to whom he bequeathed an 

he wasjjotonly ejecte4 from the old trnjik, in which he told him 

college, but also deprived of both he would find something that would ^ 

|iis living^. tnake k:m dfink after his deaths 
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Tbe servant, foil of expectation 
that his master, under this familiar 
expression, had left him some- 
what that would be a reward for 
the assiduity of his past services, 
as soon as decency would permit, 
flew to the trunk 3 when behold, 
to his great disappointment, the 
boasted legacy proved to be— a 
red herring. 

The Doctor, however, bequeath- 
ed many legacies, by will, to pious 
uses, particularly 5001. towards the 
rebuilding of St. Paiirs cathedral, 
and 200/. to be distributed to the 
poor of the parishes of Cassington, 
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surrender, and in the n^xt noooth 
was actually created a doctor of 
physic. 

He followed King Charles IT. 
into France, and was sent by him 
as an agent into Sweden, Soon 
after this he returned to the place 
of his nativity^ died in the very 
same house in which be had been 
bom, on the 12th of Februaiy 
1652, aet. 36^ and lies buried ia 
the church of St. Dunstan*s in the 
West. 

While he was an undergraduate 
in the university, he wrote one 
play, which, however, was never 



and Pyrton near Watlington, of published till after his decease. It 
both which places he had been vi- is entitled 



car. Previous to his death> viz. 
in 1662, he had given 100/. to- 
wards rebuilding Wolsey's qua- 
drangle, in Christ Church, Oxford. 
See Wood's Jntiq. 447. 

In his younger years he had an 
attachment to poetry, and wrote 
two plays, the fonHer of which 
Buy be seen in the ninth volume 
of Dodsley*s Collection, viz. 

1. The City Match. C. folio. 
1639. 

2. Amorous War. T. C. 4to. 
1648. 

Mead, Robert, M. D. was 
born in Fleet Street, London, in 
the year I616. He received the 
first parts 6f education at Westmin- 
ster school, from whence, in hi^ 
eighteenth year, he removed to 
Oxford, and was elected a student 
of Christ Church College, in that 
university. As soon as he had 
taken the degree of master of arts,. 
he quitted his academical studies, 
and took up arms for King Charles I. 
who gave him a captain's commis- 
sion in 'the garrison at Oxford. In 
May 1O46 he \vas appointed^ by 
the governor thereoif, one of the 
cominissi oners to treat with those 
of .the Parliament, concerning a 



The Comhatof Love and Friendr 
ship. Com. 4 to. l654. 

The bookseller's epistle to the 
reader of this play tells us, " that 
" he (Dr. Mead) was a persoa 
*' whose eminent and ' general 
'' abilities have left him a charac- 
'^ ter precious and honourable to 
y our nation ; and therefore the 
*' reader is not to. look upon this 
** composition, but as at a stoop, 
*' when bis youth was "billing to 
<' descend from his then higher 
" contemplation." He tells us, 
" that he could say more in his 
<' honour ;# but that he was so 
"■ great a lover of humility rn his 
*' life, that he was almost afraid, 

being dead, he might be dis'«^ 

pleased to hear his own worth 
" remembered," 

Phillips has, but without found- 
ation, attributed to this author an 
anonymous piece, entitled 

The Costhf Whore. A Comicd 
History. 4to. 1633. 

Meadows, T. comedian, is 
author of 

Who's to Blame? F.Svo. 1805. 

Medboukne, Matthew, aa 
actor of considerable eminence, 
belonging to jfieHDuke of York*« 
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Theatre, io the reign of King 
Charles II. ; but l)eing a Roman 
Catholic, and inflamed with a too 
forward and indiscreet zeal for the 
religion he had been brought up 
ii^ he became engaged in Titus 
Oates*8 plot, on which account he 
wascommiited, Nov. 26, 1678, to 
Newgate ; in which place he died« 
on the 19th of March following ^ 
although, as Laogbaine observes, 
he merited a much better fate. 
He wrote, or rather made a trans- 
lation at large, from Moliere, of a 
comedy, entitled 

Tartvffe. 4to. 1670. 

This gentleman also published 
another dramatic piece; which he 
dedicated to the Queen, and of 
. which Gildon says, notwithstand- 
ing the lettei-s £. M. in the title- 
page, he was supposed to have been 
the author ; it is entitled 

Saint Cicily. Trag. 
Though all the former writers men- 
tion his having died in prison, none 
of them seem to haveknown in what 
^ year that catastrophe happened. 

Medley, Matthew. See As- 
ton, Anthony. 

Mbowall, Henry, was chap- 
lain to John Morton, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died in 1500, 
He wrote one drama, printed by 
John Rastall, entitled 

A goodly Interlude of Nature, 
tol. N. D. 

Meilan, Mabk Antony. This 
author had once a place in the post- 
office, but was afterwards a teacher 
of the English language and ac- 
Compts at different schools. He 
wrote three things, which he calls 
plays. Baeoium in crasso jurares 
, acre natum. They were published 
by subscription [17713 in an 8vo. 
volume, and are severally entitled, 

1. EmiltQ, T. 

2. Northumberland, T. 

3. The Friends. C. 



MelmotHj Covhtkxt. 
Peatt, S.J. 

MbnobXj Moses. This gentle- 
roan was of Jewish extraction 1 
and, if we are not mistaken^ either 
a stock-broker or a notary-public. 
. He was a person of considerable 
genius, ot an agreeable beha* 
viour, entertaining in conversation* 
and had a very pretty tnm for 
poetry. On the 19th of June l7SO, 
he was created A. M. by the uni- 
versity of Oxford. He was, what 
poets rarely are, extremely rich $ 
being supposed to be at the time 
cf his death, which happened the 
4th day of February 1758, worth 
one hundred thousand pounds. 
He wrote four little dramatic 
pieces, all of which met with suc- 
cess; and some of the songs, in 
two of them, still continue fa- 
vourites with persons of poetical 
and musical taste. 

1. Chaplet. Musical Entertain-* 
ment. dvo. 1749. 

2. The Shepheris Lottery. M. 

E. 8vo. 1751. 

3. Robin Hood. M. E. 8vo. 
1751. 

4. The Doulle Disappoinhnent. 

F. Smo. 1760. 

Merchant, T. See DiBoiir» 
Thomas. 

Meriton, Thomas, lived 19 
the reign of King Charles II. 
Langbaine has been extremely se- 
vere upoii bim>, telling os that he 
was certainly the meanest dsaoia* 
tic writer that ever England pro* 
duced ; and, applying to his stupi- 
dity a parody on the expression oi 
Menedemus the philosopher, re- 
lating to the wickedness of Per- 
seus, says, that he is indeed apoet^ 
but of oilmen thai are^ were, or ever 
shaU be, the dullest-, that never 
man's style was more bombast ^ 
and that, as he himself did not 
pretend to suph a quickness of ap-^ 
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prehetuion as to understand either Ycrfrage to the East Indies^ and 

of his plays, he can only inform was, perhaps, the first Englishman 

us tlmt they are two in number, who returned home overland ?. in 

and that their tHles are, which expedition he encountered 

1, Love and War. T.Ato.ldSS, inconceivablei hardships. Mr, 

2. Wandering Lover, T. C. Merry's mother was the eldest 
4to. >658. daughter of the late Lord Chief 
He also informs us, from Mr. Justice Willes, who presided for 
Meriton's own authority, that he many years with great ability in 
had written another play, called the Court of Common Pleas, and 

The Several j4ffmrs. Com. was for some time first lord com- 
which, however, he made but his missioner of the great seal. Mr. 
pocket companion, showing it Merry was educated at Harrow^ 
only to a few select and private under Dr. Sumner. The cele- 
friends ; on which, moreover, he brated Dr. Parr was his private 
remarks, that those were certainly tutor. From Harrow he went to 
happiest who were not reckoned Cambridge, and was entered of 
in the number of this author's Christ's College. He left Cam- 
friends, and consequently com- bridge without taking any degree, 
pelled to listen to such fustian, and was afterwards entered 6{ 
\irhich, like an empty cask, makes Lincoln's Inn, but was never called 
a great sound, but yields at best to the bar. Upon the death of his 
nothing but lees. father he bought a commission in 

In proof of these assertions, we the horse-guards, and was for se« 
have given our readers a copy of veral years adjutant and lieutenant 
part of the epistle ' dedicatory to to the first troop, commanded by 
The Wandering Lover, which is Lord Lothian. Mr. Merry quitted 
indeed a curiosity in its way, and the service, and went abroad, 
to which we refer those who are where he remained nearly eight 
fond of msping a cloud, or regal- years; during which time he visit- 
ing their appetites with whipp'd ed most of the principal towns of 
syllabub. SeeVol. IIL p. 36g. France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 

Mbrrt, Robert, was born in many, and Holland. At Florence 
London, April 1755, and was he stayed a considerable time, 
descended in a right line from Sir enamoured (is it is said) of a lady 
Henry Merry, who was knighted of distinguished rank and beauty, 
by James the First, at Whitehall. Here he studied the Italian Ian- 
Mr. Merry's father was governor guage, encouraged his favourite 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, pursuit, poetry, and was elect- 
His grandfather was a captain in ed a member of the celebrated 
the royal navy, arid one of the academy Delia Crusca 5 the name 
elder brethren of the Trinity, of which academy he afterwards 
House : he established the com- used as a signature to many poemg 
merce of the Hudson's Bay Com- which were favourably received 
pany upon the plan which it now by the public, and which excited 
pursues. He made a voyage him- a great number of imitators. 
self to Hudson's Bay, and disco- When Mr. Merry observed this, 
vered the island in the North Seas he dropped his fictitious character, 
which still bears the name of and ever afterwards published iix 
Merry's Island, He also made a his own name. 
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Mr. Merry had always been a 
hon vivant ; he had also a turn for 
play ; and this, with other fashion* 
able propensities, kept him for se- 
yeral years in an embarrassed state. 
Upon his marriage with Miss 
Brunton, who performed in his 
tragedy of Lorenzo, a prospect 
opened to him of living at his ease, 
by the joint production of that 
lady's talents and his owi* pen -, but 
unfortunately the pride of those 
relations upon whom he had most 
dependence was wounded by the 
alliance ; and he was constrained, 
much agiinst Mrs. Merry's incli- 
nation, to take her from the stage. 
This he did as soon as her engage- 
ment at the theatre expired, which 
was in the spring of 1792- They 
then visited the continent, and re- 
turned in the summer of 1793. 
They retired to America in 179^9 
and our author died suddenly at 
Baltimore, in Maryland, Dec. 24> 
1793> of an apoplectic disorder, 
which proceeded, as supposed, 
from a plethora, and a want of 
proper exercise. 

Mr.Merry's dramas are as follow: 

1. Ambitious Vengeance, T. D. 
8vo. 1790. 

2. Lorenzo, Tra. 8vo. 179I. 

3. The Magician No Conjuror, 
C. O. 1792. N. P. 

4. Fenelon. Ser. Dr. 8vo. 1795. 

Mestayeb, Henry. This au- 
thor was a watchmaker, who wrote 
one play ; and putting it into, the 
hands of Mr. Theobald, that gen- 
tleman formed from it a tragedy, 
which he procured to be acted and 
printed as his own. This pro- 
ceeding offended the original au- 
thor, who soon afler published his 
own performance, with a dedica- 
tion to Mr. Theobald. It was 
called 

The Perfdious Brother. T.l 2mo. 

17 IQ. 



Theobald made only a few al<« 
terations in the language of the 
piece, and, on the strength of these 
few, assumed to himself the merit 
of the whole structure. We shall 
certainly be credited on the present 
occasion, as perhaps no reader w^ill*, 
undergo, as we have done^ the '* 
fatigue of examining evidence oa 
both sides. Impartiality, however, 
compels us to aver, that Mestayer 
might bring as fair an action 
against his opponent, in any of th^ 
courts of Parnassus; 

<< As heart could wish, and need not 

shaoie 
" The proudest man alive to claim.'* 

Poor Tib, though unmercifully 
ridiculed by Pope, never appeared 
to us so despicable as throughout 
this transaction. We bad seen him 
before only in the light of a puny 
critic 'j 

" But beie the fell attorney prowls for 
prey." 

Metcalfe, Catharine, ixrrote 

JuRa de Roubigne. T. 1790. 

N. P. 

This lady was in an ill state of 
health while she was writing her 
play, and died before it was acted. 

Me WE, , a gentleman of 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
was author of a Latin play, called 

Pseudomasia. T. Com. N. P. 

Meyers, , a miniature- 
painter, translated from the Ger- 
man, 

Ztlma. D.Rom. 1792. N. P- 
which was prepared for the stage 
by Mr. Hayley, after Mr. M.*s 
death, for the benefit of his family. 

MiCHELBORNB, JoHN. TblS 

gentleman was one of the governors 
of Londonderry when besieged by 
King James 11. in the year ]68a-p. ' 
The great fortitude and persieve- 
rance of that garrison, the hard- 
ships they suffered, and the suc- 
cess which attended their e0crts«. 
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are subjects of some of the most a commission in the marine service^ 
interesting pages in history. From and with that view came to Lon- 
the fate of the present author it don, about the conclusion of the 
appears j that the rewards of the war which began in J 755. In 
sovereign did not keep pace with this application he met with a 
theexertions of his subjects. After disappointment 5 but in hopes of 
the gallant and hazardous service deriving some advantage, he in- 
in which they had been employed, troduced himselFto the first Lord 
their pay was neglected, and they Lyttelton, to whom he sent some 
were abandoned to poverty and of his poems. By this nobleman 
distress. Among the rest, our he was received with much kind- 
author was so far reduced, that he ness, was admitted to several in- 
was confined in the Fleet for debt, terviews, and encouraged not to 
and, during that restraint, wrote abandon his poetical pjans, but to. 
the single dramatic piece which persevere in them. He expe- 
entitles him to a place in this rienced, however, no other emo- 
iirork, called lument from his Lordship's notice 

Ireland preserved 5 or. The Siege of him. 
ofLoTuiOTiderry. T. C. folio. 1707. After he became acquainted 
(See Gough's British Topography, with Spenser's works, he read and 
vol ii. p. 8O9.) Svo. 1738-9. studied with the greatest avidity ; 

MicRLE, William Julius, and,, as he often declared, before 
was one of the sons of the Rev. he was eighteen years old had 
Alexander Mickle, a Scotch cler- written two tragedies and half an 
gyman, who at one period of his epic poem, all which he had the 
life was a dissenting minister in prudence to consign to the flames. 
London, and assistant to the Rev.. From the time of his arrival in 
Dr. Watts. Alexander Mickle London to about the year 1765, 
was also one of the translators when he engaged as corrector to 
of Bayle's Dictionary. After a the Clarendon press, we do not 
few years residence in London, know how he was employed. 
he was presented to the church The time which was not en- 
of Langholm, near Kelso, on the gaged at the Clarendon press he 
borders . of Scotland, where he devoted to study j and in the year 
married 3 and of this marriage our 17^5 published the poem which 
author was one of the younger first brought him into notice, en- 
cons. He was born about the year titled Pollio, an Elegiac Ode^ 
1735, and received his education written in the Wood near B\oslx7t\ 
from his father 5 on whose death Castle. 4to. This was an ^legy 
he went to-Edinburgh, and resided written on the death of his brother, 
with an uncle, who was a brewer and previous to its publication had 
there. By. this relation he was been shown in MS. to and re- 
admitted to a share of the busi- ceived some corrections from the 
ness 5 but the event of it only hand of Lord Lyttelton, who, in a 
served to add another instance to letter to the author, spoke of it as 
the many which prove that the equal to any thing of the kind in 
■pursuits of poetry and trade are our language. In 1767 be pub- 
incompatible with each other. On lished The Concubine, a Poem, in 
his failure in this his first scheme Two Cantos, in the Manner of 
of liie^ he endeavoured to obtain Spenser, 4to. 
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12. Wbrld tass'd at Tennis, M. Miles, William AuoirsTtJS. 
4to. 1620. (Rowley assisted in tliis This author is living. He had 
masque.) formerly a post in the office of 

13. Game ai Chesse, 4to. N. D. Onlnance;, but, on a misunder- 
[1624.] standing between him and the per- 

14. Chaste Maid in Cheapside, son at the head of that depart men t« 
C 4to. 1630. he was dismissed from his place. 

15. Widow. C. (In this Mid- He is the author of Letters from 
dletoo only joined with Fletcher Selim, printed in the public papers 
-and Jonson.) 4to. 1652. to expose the abnse^ in the office to 

16. Changeling. T. 4to. l653. which he had belonged; and of 
(The author assisted by Rowley.) many political pamphlets, both with 

17. Spanish Gipsie. C. (Assisted and without his name. He has also 
by Rowley.) 4to. 1653, 166I. written the following dramas : 

\S. Old Law. C. 4to. 1656. \. Summer Amusement % or. An 

(Oar author and Rowley assisted Adventure at Margate, CO. 1 779* 

Massinger In writing this comedy.) N. P. In conjunction with Mr. 

19. No Wit, no Help like a Wo- Andrews. 

man's. C. 8vo. 1657. 2. The Artifice^ C. O. 8vo. 

20. More Dissemblers besides Wb- 1 78O. 

men, C. 8vo. 1657. Mtllkb, James, was the son 

2 1 . Women beware Women. T. of a clergyman who possessed two 
8vo. 1657. livings of considerable value Ja 

22. Mayor of Quinborough. C. Dorsetshire. He was born in the 
4to. 1661. In Dodsley*s Collect, year 1703, and received his edu- 

23. Any Thing for a quiet Life, cation at Wadham College, in Ox- 
C. 4to. 1662. ford. His natural genius and turn 

24. The Puritan Maid, Modest for satire, however, led him, by 
Wife, and Wanton Widow. C. way of relaxation from his more 
N. P. serious studies, to apply some por- 

Besides the above pieces. Mid- tion of his time to the Muses ; 

^leton wrote a Tragi-comedy, call- and, during l^is residence at tfie 

jcd, university, he composed great part 

25. The Witch, of a coniedy, called The Humours 
which he left in MS. [See Vol. III. of Oxford, some of the characters 
p. 415.] in which being either really de- 

Middleton also wrote the fol- signed for, or at least poinfKEKi, out 

lowing pageants : as bearing a strong^esemblance to, 

1. The Triumphs of Truth* 4to. some of the students, and indeed 
1613. heads, of that university, gave con- 

2. The Triumphs of Love and siderable umbrage, created the an- 
Antiqtdty, 4to. 1619. thor many enemies, and probably 

3. The Sun in Aries. 4to. 1(921. laid the foundation of the greater 

4. The Triumph of Health and part of his misfortunes through 
Prosperity. 4tp. I626. life. 

Our author *was, in I626, ap- On his quitting the university, 

pointed chronologer to the pity of he entered into holy orders, and 

London, and is supposed to have got immediately preferred to the 

died soon after the publication pf lectureship of Trinity chapel in 

the Jast pageant* ConduU Street^ and to be preacher 
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&ttfae]>rivatechapeL at Roebanip* supporters or destroyers of thli 

too, JD Surrey. kind of writing ; for hacking, in a 

The emoluments of his prefer- comedy, called Tke Coffee*ht'it^€, 

ment, however, being not very drawn certain cbaractei's, which 

coosfderable, and, though he had were imagined to be designed foi^ 

married an amiable younglady with Mrs, Yarrow and her daughter, 

a very genteel fortune, finding the who kept Dick's Coffee-house be*> 

expenses of a family growing upon tween the Temple-gates, and fat 

\m, he was encQura^ed, by the some of the persons who frequented 

nccess of his first play, which had that house, theTempiars, whn con^ 

l)een- brought on the stage at the sidered this step as touchiiu; their 

pirticular recommendation of Mr». own copyhold, went in a body to 

Oldfield, to have recourse to dra- the playhouse, with a resokrioiv, 

matic writing, as a means of en- very far from uncommon at that 

larging his finances. But this kind time, of damning the piece right 

of composition being considered, or wrong. 

in this squeamish age, as somewhat The author, however, denying 

foreign to, and inconsistent with, the charge laid against him, the 

the derical profession, a certain inns of court wits might perhaps 

right revei«nd prelate, from whom have been reconciled to him> had 

Mr. Miller had perhaps expecta- oot the engraver, who was em^ 

tioos of preferment, made some ployed to draw a frontispiece for 

veryharshremonstrances with him the play, unfortunately taken the. 

OD the subject, and, on not per- sketch of his design from the verjr 

celving him perfectly inclinable at coffee-house in question. This 

once to quit the advantages he re- circumstance rendering them en* 

ceived from the theatre, without tirely implacable, all attempts that 

the assurance of somewhat ade- he made afterwards proved ud* 

qoate to it from the church, thought successful; it being of itself a 

proper to withdraw his patronage : sufficient reason, with those gen- 

on which, in a satirical poehi tlemen, to damn any piece, if it 

that our author published soon was known, or but suspected to be^ 

after, there appeared a character, his. Thus was Mr. Miller's great 

which, being universally fixed on as resource stopped at once, and he 

intend^ for the bishop, occasioned again reduced to a depen'dence on 

an irreconcilable breach between his little pittance in the church, 

his Lordship and the author, and with scarcely a prospect of any 

was for many years afterwards advancement; for, besides the en* 

thought to have retarded his ad- raities he bad created by the several 

vancement in the church. circumstances above mentioned, he 

Mr. Miller proceeded with his was in his principles a steady i'igh* 

dramatic productions, and met churchman, which was a circum-i' 

with so good success, that, from stance at thai time no way favt)ur- 

thft representation of three or four able to bis promotion. 
Wher pieces, he reaped very con- His integrity, however, in these 

liderable emoluments, and pro- principles was so firm, that he had 

hably might have continued so resolution enough to withstand the 

to do, had not his wit and pro- temptation of a very large offer 

P^sity to satire involved him iri a made him by the agents of the mi« 

ira/dewith the -body of critics^ tb6 oistry in the time of general op# 

VOL. I. L L . 
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p(HiiiOD, notwithstandia$ bis cir- £aglisb 9tage» it made its appear* 
cucnstances were at that period ance at Drury Lane theatre} and, 
very far from being easy. He» all his former attempts having 
indeed, frequently acknowledged, been in comedy, by which means 
that this was the severest trial his the author of tlus tragedy was not 
constancy ever endured, and that suspected, it passed with vtry coi»« 
his tenderness for the most amiable siderable approbation, and a pro* 
of wives, whose dependence had babihty of a reasonable success ; 
been swallowed up in his misfor* whe& behold, on the very night 
tunes, had even staggered his firm- that should have been that of his 
Hess, and induced him to sound first benefit, and before be had 
her disposition, by hinting to her received a twelvemonth's revenue 
on what terms preferment might from his own benefice, he died at 
be purchased ; but she, with an his lodgings, in Cbeyne Walk, 
intrepidity and indignation which Chelsea, without ever having it in 
almost made him blush at the his power to make that provision 
thought of having hesitated for a for his family which he had se 
single moment, rejected all pro* long solicited, 
posals of so servile a nature, and As a man, bis character may 
silenced every scruple that could partly be deduced from the fore* 
on her account have suggested it- going relation of his life. He was 
self to him. However, thus far he firm and steadfast in his principles, 
was willing to have temporized, ardent in his friendships, and some- 
that though be would not eat the what precipitate in his resentments 
bread purchased by writing in the In his conversation he was sprfght* 
vindicatiop of principles thathedis- ly, cheerful, and a great master of 
Approved, yet he would have stipu- ready repartee, till towards the 
lated with the ministry, on the latter part of his life ; when a de* 
same terms, never to have drawn pression of circumstances threw a 
his pen against them. But this gloom and hypochondria over his 
proposal was rejected on the other temper, which got the better of 
side, and so terminated their nego- his natural gaiety of disposition. 
tiatioQS. As a writer, he certainly has a^ 

Thus did Mr. Miller*6 wit and claim to stand in a very estimable 
lionesty stand for many years the light. His Humours of Oxford is 
most powerful bars to his fortune; perfectly his own, and is much 
and, as if some ovpr-ruling planet the best of his dramatic pieces) 
hung over his destiny, and deter- for it is probable that, when he 
inined to banish success entirely applied to that kind of writing by 
from him, the stroke of death hur- way of support, -he had both less 
ried him ^way, just as his prospects leisure and less spirits for the re« 
appeared to be clearing up in more touching and finishing them, than 
resptfcts than, one : for, by the when he wrote merely for amuse- 
gift of Mr. Carey, of Dorsetshire, ment. Besides, the most of hi> 
be was at length presented to the other plays are more or less built 
very profitable Jiving^ of Upcerne, on the fyundation of other writers, 
'which his father had before pos- although the ornamental parts of 
sessed 5 ■ besides which, having tlie structure have been added ic 
Iranslated the iJfoAome/ of Monsieur them by their present fabricator* 
de Voltaire^ and adapted it to the The name^ of them are^ 
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1. The Humours of O^ord. C. . Mr. Miller died on tbe 27lh ^ 
»vo. 1730. ^ April 1744, leaving behind him a 

2. The Motlier-in-LatV'y or. The wife and two children, a son an4' 
J)octor the Disease. C. 8vo. 17^4; daughter $ an4> although it may 

3. TheMan of Taste. C. 8 vo. 1 735 . seem somewhat foreign to our pre* 

4. Universal Passion, C. 8vo. sent purpose^ yet it would be un* 
' 1737. just to the character of the widow* 

5. The Cqffee-hmse. D. P. 8vo. ed lady> of whose heroical and 
X7^7* noble behaviour we have already 

6. jirt and Nature. C. 8vo.l738. recorded one instance above, nol^ 
7." ^n Hospital for Foots. D. F. here to convey to posterity the 

£vo. 1739. record of that continued attach* 

S. Mahomet the Impostor. T.Swo. ment to the honour and repu- 

1744. tation of her husband even after 

9. Joseph and his Brethren. Orat. death, which induced her to devote 
4to. 1744. the whole profits, both of a benefit 

10. The PictiiLre; or. The Cuckold play which Mr. Fleetwood gave 
in Conceit. C. 8vo. 1745. her a little time after Mr. Miller's 

At the end of Havard's King decease, and also of a large aub- 

Charles I. is advertised a drama by scription to a volume of admirable 

our author, called, sermons ofthat gentleman's, which 

1 1 . The Savage ; of. The Force she published, to the satisfaction 
of N'ature. We believe, however, of his creditors, and the payment 
that it never was printed. of those debts which his limited 

He wrote also a comefl^y, called, circumstances had unavoidably enr 

12. Sir Roger de Cover ly, gaged him in ; even though, by 
hy the desire of Mrs. Oldfield, who so doing, she left herself and fa- 
Intended to have played theWidow. raily almost destitute of the com- 
Mr. Wilks was designed for Will xnon necessaries of life. 
Honeycombe, and Mr. Gibber for Mr. Miller's son was bred a 
Sir Roger; but the deaths <?f the surgeon, and was some time in 
two former occasioned its being that station in the navy ; but after- 
laid aside. wards applied to literary avocations 

Besides these dramatic pieces, he for his livelihood. Among other 
wrote several political pamphlets, works that he was concerned in, 
particularly one called ^re these he published .a volume of ori- 
Things so? which was taken very ginal poems, and a translation of 
great notice of; he was author of the Abbe Batteaux's Cours des 
a poem, called Harlequin Horace, Belles Lettres. 
a satire, occasioned by some ill Milton,, John, the most il- 
treatment he had received from lustrious of the English poets, was 
Mr. Rich, the manager of Covent descended of a genteel family, seat- 
Garden theatre; and was likewise ed at a place of their own name, ' 
concerned, together with Mr. yiz. Milton, in Oxfordshire. He 
Henry Baker, F. It. S. in a com- was born Dec. 9, 16O8, and re« 
plete translation of thecomedies of ceived. his first rudiments of edn* 
Moliere, printed together with the cation under the care of his pa« 
original French, ana published by rents, assisted by a private tutor. 
Mr. Watts. He afterwards passed ibme tiai« 

LL 2 J 
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At ^t. Paul's school, London ; in However, be was not so absorbed 

which city bis felher bad setded, in his studies, as not to make fre- 

heing engaged in the business of quent excforsions to London $ nei* 

a scrivener. At the age of seven- tner did so mncb excellence pate 

teen, he was sent to Christ's Col* unnoticed among his neighbours in 

lege, Cambridge ; where he made the country, wiSi the most distin- 

a great progress in all parts of guished of whom he somedxnes 

facademical learning ; but fats chief chose to relax his mind, and im- 

delight was in poetry. In 162S prove his acquaintance "with the 

^e proceeded bachelor of arts, world, as well as with books. 

Slaving performed his exercise for After five 3rears spent in thb 

it with great applause. His fother manner, he obtained his facher^a 

designed him for the church ; but permission to travel, for farther 

the young gentleman's attach- improvement. In the sfxing of 

ment to the Muses was so strong, the year 1638 he set out for Paris, 

it became impossibleto engage him where he was introduced to the 

in any other pursuits. In 163% celebrated Grotius j from thence 

he took the degree of master of he departed for Genoa, and from 

arts; and, having now spent as Genoa he went to Florence; inrhere 

much time in the university as be- he spent two months with great 

came a person who determined not satisfaction, in the company of 

to engage in any of the three pro- persons the most eminent for rank, 

fittsions, he left the college, greatly parts, or learning. Hence he went 

regretted by his acquaintance, but to Rome, where he passed the same 

highly displeased with the usual time in the same manner. His 

method of training up youth there next remove was to Naples ; 

for the study of divinity ; and be- whence his design was to proceed 

ing much out of humour with the into Sicily and Greece; bnt^ hear- 

public administration of ecclesiasti- ing of the commotions then be- 

cal affairs, he grew dissatisfied with ginning to stir in England, he re- 

the established form of church go- solved to shorten his tour, in order 

vemment, and disliked the whole to return to his native country j 

plan of edacation practised in the being of too public* spirited a dis- 

nniversity. His parents, who now position to remain an unconcerned 

dwelt at Horton, near Colnbrook, spectator of the great struggle for 

in Buckiiigham shire, received him liberty which he saw approaching- 

with unabated afiection, notwith- Returaing therefore to Rome, and 

standing he had thwarted their from thence to Florence, he crosS" 

▼iews of providing for him ia the ed the Appeoines, and passed by 

ohurch, and they amply indulged the way of Bologna and Ferrara to 

hin^ in his love of retirement ; Venice, where he shipped off the 

wherdn he enriched his mind with books he had collected in his tra- 

the choicest stores of Grecian and vels. After a month's stay at Ve- 

RGiman literature.' His poems of nice, he went through Verona, 

Comus, L^ Allegro, II Penseroso, Milan, and along the Alps, down 

and Lycidms, all written at this the Leman Lake to Geneva, where 

time> would have been sufficient, he spent some time, and then set 

had he never produced any thing out on his return through France 

more eon'^iderable, to have trans- whence he arrived in Bngland* to* 

mitted his &me to latest posterity, wards the dose of the year l639* 
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■The times, however,. no^ being Holborn ; .and here he keptcJosQ. 
yet ripe for his design of attacking to his studies^ pleased to obseire the 
the episcopal order^ he determined public affairs daily tending toward 
to lie perdue for the present } but, the great end of his wishes, till it 
that he might pot be idle, he set was completed in the destruction of 
up a genteel academy in Alders- monarchy, by the fatal catastrophe 
gate Street. In 1641 he began and death of Charles the First, 
to draw his pen in defence of the But after this dreadful blow was 
Presbyterian party ;; and the next struck, the Presbyterians made so 
year he married the daughter of much outcry against it, that MiL- 
nichard Powell, Esq. of Forest ton grew apprehensive lest the de- 
Hill, in Oxfordshire. This lady, 
however, whether from a differ- 
ence on account of party, her fa- 
ther being a zealous royalist, or 
some other cause, soon thought 
proper to return to her relations ; 
which so incensed her husband. 



sign of settling a commonwealth 
should miscarry ; for which reasoa 
he published his Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates : Proving thai it is 
lawjulfor any to have the power fo 
call to account a. tyrant or wicked 
king, and, after due conviction, to 



that he resolved never to take her depose and put him to death, 'Sooa 

again, and wrote and published se- after this, he entered upon his 

veral tracts in defence of the doc- History of England; a work planned 

trine and discipline of divorce. He in the same republican spirit, be« 

even made his addresses to another ing undertaken with a view of 

il^dy j but this incident proved the preserving the country from sub* 

means of a ' reconciliation with mitting to monarchical govern- 

Mrs. Milton. ment, in any future time, by ex* 

in 1644 he wrote his tract upon ample from the past. But, before 

€»dticatipn ; and the restraint on he had made any great progress in 

the liberty of the press being con- this work, the commonwealth was 



tinued by act of parliament, he 
wrote boldly and nobly against 
.that restraint: for which season- 
able effort eternal honour and glory 
be to the memory of the admira- 
ble author ! That infamous scheme 
of Rcensing continued, however, 
to the year 1049 j when Mr.Mab- 
bot, who held the office of licenser, 
was so much ashamed of it, and 
so disgusted with the practice, that 
he threw up the employment, and 
-liie council of state totally ^nnul- 
I^d the 'office j for which be due 
■ reverence paid to their memory 
also ! 

In \Q45 he published his Ju- 
venile Poems -^ and about two years 
after, on the death of his father, 
he took a smaller house in High 



formed, the council of state erect- 
ed, and he was pitched upon for 
their Latin secretary. The famous 
"Eakuv B<x<r<XiXYi coming out about the 
same time, our author, by com- 
mand, wrote and published his 
Iconoclastes the same year. It was 
also, by order of his masters, back- 
ed by the reward of one thousand 
pounds. After that, in l651, he 
published his celebrated piece, en- 
titled Pro Populo Jnglicano Defen^ 
sio, a defence of the people of 
England, in answer to Salmasius's 
Defence of the King, which per- 
formance spread his fame over all 
Europe. He now dwelt in a plea- 
sant house, with a garden, kr Petty 
France, Westminster, opening into 
St. James's Park. In 1652 he bu- 
ll3 
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his*nattol dissipation of temper^ 
his fondness for pl<^asiire, and ea- 
gerness ill he gr n mcaii^ n of every 
irregular .>[;petue, threv> him into 
perpetual distresses, aud all those 
uneasy situations which are the 
natural consed.iLnces of extrava- 
gance. Nor does it appear that, 
after having experienced more than 
oiice ibe fatii effects of those dan- 
gerous foliirs, he tholl^ht of cor- 
recting hi:- conduct at a time when 
fortune put it in his power so to 
do: ftir uhen, by the death of 
liis wife's uncle, several thousand 
pounds devolved to him, he seems 
not to have been relieved, by that 
prquisiiion, from the incumbrances 
which he laboured under ; but, on 
.the conttary, instead of discharg- 
ing those debts which he had al- 
ready contracted, he lavished away, 
'in the repetition of his former fol- 
Jies, those sums which would not 
only have cleared his reputation 
in the eye of the world, but also, 
with prudence and economy, might 
have rendered him easy for the rfrf 
mainder of his life. 

As to the particulars of his his-r 
' lory, there are not many on record j 
for b*.^ eminence in public charac- 
ter not rising to such an height as 
to .nako the transactions of his life 
important to strangers, and the fol- 
lies of his private behaviour in-« 
dncing those who were more inti- 
mate with him, rather to conceal 
than publish his actions, there is a 
clfvad of obscurity hanging over 
them, which it is neither easy, nor 
indeed much worth while attempt- 
ing, to withdraw from them. His 
genius was of the third or fourth 
rate, yet he lived in good corre-f 
spondence with most ot the emi-!' 
nent wits of his time j partirnlarly 
with Aaron Hill, Esq. whos^ estir 
nr»able character rendered it an 
.l^pi^oar, and almost a st^imp of 
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merit, to be noticed bybiffl. Thfll 
gentleman, on a particnlar occa* 
sion, in which Mr. Mitchell had 
laid open to him the distressecl sita- 
ation of bis circumstances^ findici^ 
hims(^lf nnable, consistently with 
prudence, to relieve him by an im**' 
mediately pecuniary assistance (at 
he had indeed but too greatly in* 
jured his own fortune by acts of 
almost unbounded generosity), yet 
found means of assisting him es- 
sential ly by another method $ which 
was by presenting him with the 
profits ^nd reputation also of a 
dramatic piece in one act, enti- 
tled The Fatal Extravagance, a 
piece which seemed in its very 
title to convey a geotle reproof to 
Mr. Mitchell on the occasion of his 
own distresses. It was acted an^ 
printed in Mr. Mitchell's name^ 
and the emoluments arising from 
it amounted to a very considerabfe 
sum. Mr. Mitchell was ingeouooa 
enough, however, to undeceive thid 
world with regard to its true au*- 
•tfaor, and on every occasion ac-* 
knowledged the obligations he Iby 
under to Mr. Hill. The dramatic 
pieces, which appear under this 
gentleman's name, are, 

1. FatiU 'Extravagance. IVag. 
avo*. 1720 ; 8vo. [Dublin] 1729. 

^. The Fatal Extravagance. T. 
enlarged. ]2mo. 1 726. 

3 The Highland Fair. Oper^, 
8vo. 1731. 

The latter of these is really Mt. 
Mitch^irs, and does not want me* 
rit in its way. 

In a letter, dated Dec. 172I, 
Mallet, addressing Proiessor Ke^ 
from £dinbtngh, says, *' Mr. Mit- 
<* chell is writing a new tragedy 
<< fThe Fute of Kmg James the 
•« FirstJ at i/)ndon, where be re- 
^' sides." But what became df 
this tragedy we know not. 

Tte amkcw 4ied FWj. «, mSi 
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and Mr. Gibber gives the foltcyw-' 
iog character of him, with which 
we shall close this account : 

" He seems (says that writer) 
** to have been a poet of the third 
^* rate ; he has seldom reached the , 
'* sublime \ his humour, in which 
*' he more succeeded, is not strong 
*^ enough to last \ his versiiication 
" holds a state of mediocrity \ he 
'' possessed but little invention ; 
" and, if he was not a bad rhyme- 
" ster, he cannot be denominated 
a fine poet, for there are but few 
marks of genius in his writ- 
ings." 

His poems were printed in two 
volumes, 8vo. 1729. 

MoLLOY, Charles. Thisgen- 
tleman was descended from a very 
good family in the kingdom of 
Ireland, and was himself born, hi 
the city of Dublin, and received 
part of his education at Trinity 
College there, of which he after- 
wards became a fellow. At his 
first coming to England he entered 
-himself of the Middle Temple, and 
was supposed to have had a very 
considerable hand in the writing 
of a periodical paper, called Fo^s 
Journal; as also since that time to 
have been almost the sole author 
of another well-knotvd paper, en- 
titled Common Sense. All these 
papers give testimony of strong 
abilities, great depth of under- 
standing, and clearness of reason- 
ing. ' Dr. King was a considerable 
vrhter in the latter, as were Xx)rds 
Chesterfield and Lyttelton. Our 
author had large o^ers made him 
to write* in defence of Sir Robert 
Walpote, but these he rejected : 
notwithstanding which, at the 
great change in the ministry in 
1742, he was entirely neglected, 
as well as his fellow-labourer Am- 
liqrst, who ponducted The Crafts^ 



man* Mr. Molloy, however, hav- 
ing married a lady of fortune, was 
in circumstances which enabled 
him to treat the ingratitude of 
his patriotic friends with the con- 
tempt it deserved. He lived noany 
years after this period, dying on 
the I6th of July 1767. 

He also wrote three dramatic 
pieces, entitled, 

1. Perplexed Couple* C. 12mo. 
1715. 

2. The Coqujet C. 8vo. 17I8. 

3. Half-pay Officers. F. 12mo« 
1720. 

Connected with this last piece, 
see an anecdote in Vol. II. p. 276. 

MoNCRBiFF, John. This au- 
thor was a native of Scotland, and 
ibr some time tutor to a young 
gentleman at Eton school. He 
died about the year 1767, having 
produced one play, called 

Jppius, T. 8vo. 1755. 

Montagus, Walter. This 
gentleman was second son of 
Henry the first £arl of Manchester 
of that name. He was born in 
the parish of St. Botolph without 
Aldersgate, about the close of 
Queen Elizabeth's, or the begin- 
ning of King James I.*s rei^, but 
the particular year is not specified 
by any of the biographers. He 
received some years* education at 
Sidney College, Cambridge, and 
afterwards travelled* into France, 
where he unhappily was perverted 
to the communion of the church of 
Rome, and retired for some time 
to a monastic life. He was first 
made abbot of Nantueil, of the 
Benedictine order, in the diocese 
of Mentz, and afterwards of St. 
Martin's, in the diocese of Roan. 
He was likewise agent for King 
Charles*s Queen, at the court of 
Rome, and both their Majesties 
ei^rted themselves to obtain a car- 
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dinars bat for htm« thongh with* ** leA ; for both the Qoeen-regeot 
out effect. When the first symp* ** and the cardioal could not bot 
toms of the civil war broke out in " liberally provide for bis suppoft 
] 63p, be and Sir Kenelm Digby *' in that profession ; which they 
were employed by the Queen to *' did very shortly after : and this 
solicit the English Roman Catho- ** devout profession and new fonc- 
lies to a libera] contribution in " tion much improved the inte- 
money for enabling the King to *' rest and credit he always had in 
repel the Scots. They discharged ** his old mistress; who very much 
the commission with great fidelity '' hearkened to him in cases of 
and success. A.fter this Mr. Mon- " conscience: and she confessed to 
tague went to France, from whence ** the chancellor^ that he was a 1 it- 
returning with dispatches of im- '' tie too bigotted in this afi&ir; 
portance> he was apprehended at ** and bad not only pressed her 
Kochester, and underwent a long ** very passionately to remove the 
and severe confinement, notwith- *' scandal of having a Protestant 
standing he was claimed by the ** chapel in her house, as incon« 
French ambassador. He was re- " sisrent with a good conscience, 
leased in 1647 ; but being after- " but had likewise inflatned the 
wards reported by the council to '' Queen-regent with the same seal, 
be a dangerous person, it was voted <' who had very earnestly pressed 
in parliament, that ** he should '' and importuned Her Majesty nO 
** depart the nation within ten *' longer to permit that ofJRsnce to 
*' days, and not return without " be given to theCatholic religion* 
f' leave of the House on pain of *' In conclusion, she wished hinn 
''death and confiscation of his " to confer with Mr. Montague, 
*' estate." Returning to France, " and to try if he could withdraw 
the Queen-dowager of £ngland " him from that asperity iu that 
made him her lord almoner. He " particular; to wiiich purpose the 
at this time. Lord Clarendon ob- *' chancellor conferred with him, 
serves, " appeared a man wholly " but without any effect." But 
** restrained from all the vanity though he so rigidly adhered to 
" and levity of his former life ; his religious prejudices, yet, when 
" and perfectly mortified to the the Queen turned the Duke of 
" pleasures of the world, which he Gloucester out of doors for re- 
" had enjoyed in a very great fusing to be a convert to popery, 
** measure a^d excess. Mr. Montague took him into his 
" He dedicated himself to his protection, and his Royal Highness 
<' studies with great austerity ; and resided with him at his fine abbey 
*' sieemed to have no affection or of Pontoise until the Duke was sent 
«' ambition for preferment ; but for by the King. 
** to live within himself upon the This gentleman, who was usu* 
*' very moderate exhibition he had ally called the Abbe Montague, 
^' left to him by his father $ and and sometimes Lord Abbot of Fon- 
'' in this melancholic retreat he toise, did not long survive the 
*' had newly takei> the order of Queen-mother of England j that 
<' priesthood ; which was in truth Princess dying on the last day of 
f* the most reasonable way to sa- August 1669, and Mr. Montagus 
^^ tW^7 bis ambitiop^ if h^ had ^ny before the eod of the a^o^ yetf « 
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He was buried in the church or vice. Yet on the whole his plots 

cbapel t)eloDging to the Hospital of are interesting, his characters well 

Incurables at Paris. drawn^ his sentiments delicate, and 

Before his quitting his country, his language poetical and pleasing; 

and desertion from the Protestant and, what crowns the whole of his 

religion, he wrote fine dramatic recpmraendatlon, the greatest pu- 

piece, entitled rity runs through all his writings. 

The Shepherd's Paradise, Past, and the apparent tendency of every 

8vo. 1629* piece is towards the promotion of 

Moore, Edward, was bred a morality and virtue. The two 

linen-draper i but having probably plays we have mentioned, and one 

a stronger attachment to the study more, with a serenata, make the 

than the counter, and a moiyg ar- whole of his dramatic works, as 

dent zeal in the pursuit of fame follow : 

than in the search after fortune, 1. Solomon. Ser. 4to. 1742. 
be quitted business, and applied to 2. Foundling. C. ^0.1748, ^^ 
the Muses for a support. — In verse 3. Gil Bias, C. 8vo. 1751.^^^ 
he had certainly a verv happy and 4. Gamester, T. 8vo. 1753* 
pleasing manner 5 in his Trial of Mr. Moore mai;ried a lady of thd 
Selimihe Persian, -which IS 2L corci' name of Hamilton, daughter to 
pliment to the ingenious Lord Lyt- Mr. H. table-decker to the Prin- 
telton, hehas shown himself a per- cesses; who had herself a very 
feet master of the most elegant poetical turn, and has been said to 
kind of panegyric, viz. that which have assisted him in the writing of 
is couched under the appearance of his tragedy. One specimen of her 
accusation ; and his Fables for the poetry, however, was handed about 
Female Sex seem, not only in the before their marriage, and has 
freedom and ease of the versifica- since appeared in print in The Gen^ 
tion, but also in the forcibleness of tleman*s Magazine, 174Q, i. ig2, 
the moral and poignancy of the It was addressed to a daughter of 
satire, to approach nearer to the the famous Stephen Duckj and 
manner of Mr. Gay, than any of begins with the following stanza: 
the numerous imitations of that l< Would you think it, my Duck, for 
author which have been attempt- the fault I must own, 

ed since the publicatiori of his ** Vour Jenny, at last, is quite coretout 
Fables, As a dramatic writer, Mr. ^, -. . &'"^" v 
Moore has, we think, by no means '' ^"".thl^Jourf "^^ '^'^^^ ^^ 

met with the success his works a i still should be wretched, if I had 

have rqerited ; since, out of three not more." 

plavs which he wrote, one of them, ^nd, after half a dozen stanzas 

The Foundling, has been condemn- ^^j.^^ }„ which, with great inire- 
ed for its supposed refiemhlance to ^uity and delicacy, and yet in a 
a verv celebrated comedy CThe manner that expresses a sincere af* 

Conscious Lovers), but to which feciion, she has quibbled on ot*' 

we cannot avoid giving it greatly author's name, she concludes with 

the preference ; and another, viz. ^\^^ following lines ; 

The Gamester, met wjth a cold ^ ,, ... 

reception, for no other apparent " ^ou -]f^;-^er,^myg,rl, who this 

reason, but because it too nearly « ^^ose merit can boast sudi « con- 

|p):^cl)9d a f^vouvite 9x4 fasluoaablQ ^ucst a$ mc 9 
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'* But you sban*c know bit lume ; tho* 

I t<M yoa before 
** It begins with tn M ; but I dare not 

say MORE.*' 

Mr. Moore died the 28th of Feb. 
1757> soon after his celebrated 
papers, entitled The Wbrldy were 
collected into volumes. 

His works were printed in one 
volume^ 4to. 1756. 

MooR£, S. a provincial actor, 
b author of 

The JforUasU Wags. F. 1792. 
N. P. we believe. 

MooBE> Sir Thomas. Thb 
gentleman lived in the reign of 
King Geoi]g;e I, which monarch 
bestowed on him the honour of 
knighthood : on what occasion is 
not recorded ; but, as some writers 
have observed, it was scarcely on 
account of hi^ poetry. He wrote 
but one play, which is remarkable 
only for its absurdities. It is en- 
titled 

Mangora, King of the Timlu" 
sians. T. 4to. 1718. 

This play; partly through the 
necessity of the actors of Liucoln*8 
Inn Fields theatre, who were then 
only a young company, had met 
with but small encouragement 
from the public, and were glad 
of ranking trial of any thing that 
had but the nature of novelty to 
' recommend it, and partly through 
the iiiflaence of many good dinners 
and suppers which Sir Thomas 
gave them while it was in rehearsal, 
at length mado its way to the stage; 
but we need do no more, to give 
our readers an idea of the merit of 
■ the piece and the genius of its au- 
* thor, than the quoting a few lines 
■from it, which Mr. Victor has 
given us in his History of the 
Stage. In one part of. the play 
. the King makes use of. the fol- 
lowing very extraordinary excla- 
mation : 



** By all the tocient gods of Rome and 

Greece, 
'* 1 Uive my daagbter belter than my 

niece; 
** If any one should msk the reason 

" I 'd tell 'em Nature makes the 

strongest tie." 

And, in another place> having con« 
ceived a suspicion of some design 
being formed against his life, he 
thus emphatically calls for dnd 
commands assistance : 

'* Catl up my guards 1 call 'em up cv'iy 

one! 
" If you don't call all — you M as good 

call none<" 

Neither of these passages, however, 
is to be found in the printed^ and . 
perhaps was never met with in 
tlie manuscript, copy. They might 
only have been designed as a ridi- 
cule on the bathos of some other 
tragedy. 

Sir Thomas died the l6th of 
April 1735. 

Mobs, Mas. Hannah, was 
born. at Bristol, where for soipe 
time she kept a boarding-school. 
This lady has for many years flou- 
rished in the literary world, whiqh 
she has richly adorned by a variety 
of labours, all possessing stroi^ 
marks of excellence. The coocetn 
that she takes, and the interest 
that she feels, in the dignity of 
her own sex, is exemplified by her 
pastoral drama, called The Search 
after Happiness, and by a series of 
Essays on various Suljects, priu' 
cipaUiy designed for Young Ladies» 
In the cause of religion and so- 
ciety, her labours are original and 
indefatigable y and the industrious 
poor have been at once enlightened 
by her instructions, and supported 
by her bounty. Her life has lite- 
rally been spent in doing good. 
Some of her friends called her 
exquisite humanity her hobby- 
horse j and to such of tfa^m a& 
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were, wits, it fornisbed a new •'* good works. . I employ mine 

species of raillery. It is in tbis *' better at auctions, and in buying 

bumour, which is a mixture of "** pictures and baubles, and hoara-' 

praise and blame, that tbe late " ing curiosiim, that, in truth, I 

Lord Orford, in a letter to herself, " cannot keep long, but that will 

gives the following sketch of her " last for ever in my catalogue, 

character : ^ *' and make me immortal. Aiasj 

" It is very provoking (says his '' will they cover a multitude of 

** Lordship), that people must be '* sins ? Adieu ! I cannot jest 

'' always hanging or drowning *' after that sentence." 
** themselves, or going mad, that Among Mrs. More's miscella- 

" you, forsooth, mistress, may neous works, we must mention as 

f* have the diversion of exercising most distinguished. Thoughts on 

*' your pity, and good nature, the Importance of the Manners of 

" and charity, and intercession, the Great io general Society ; ^n 

**and all that bead-roll of virtues Estimate of the Religion of the 

'* that make you so troublesome Fashionable World j Hints totvard 

" and amiable, when you might forming the Character of a young 

" be ten times more agreeable, by Princess ^ Strictures on Female 

"writing things that would not Education', srnd Coelebs in search of 

*' cost one above half-a-crown at a Wife. Her dramatic writings are 

" a thne. Yon are an absolutely as follow : 

"walking hospital, and travel 1. The Search cfter Happiness, 

"about into lone and by places, P.D. 8vo. 1773. 
"with your doors open to house 2. The Inflexible Captive.' T. 

" stray-casualties. I wish, at least, 8vo. 1774. 
" that you would have some chil- 3. Percy, T. 8vo. 1778. 
"dren yourself, that you might 4. Fatal Falsehood.T,Bvo.l77g^ 
not be j^aguing one for all the 5. Moses in the Bulrushes, S.D 
pretty brats that are starving and 6, David and^Goliah, S. D. 
"friendless. I suppose it was some 7* Behhazzer. S.D. 
" such g6ody, two or three thou- 8. Daniel, S. D. 
" sand years agdi that suggested The last four were published 

" the idea of an alma-mater suck- together in a volume, entitled Sfl- 

" ling the three hundred and sixty- cred Dramas, 8vo. 1782. 
"" five bantlings of the Countess of Morell, Dr. Thomas. This 

"Hainault. — ^Well, as your newly- author was a clergyman, and one 

"' adopted pensioners hkve two of the secretaries of the- Society 

babes, I insist on your accepting of Antiquaries. He was born in 

two guineas for them, instead 1701* and educated at Eton,- from 

" of one at pi:esent, that is, when whence, in 1 722, he was removed 

"you shall be present. If you to King's College, Cambridge, 

"cannot circumscribe your own He left collegfe in 1726, for a 

^'charities, you shall not stint curacy and small sinecure, at 

mine. Madam, who can afford Kelvedon, in Essex. On the death 

" it much better, and who must of Mr. Batty, in 1738, the living 

" be dunned for alms j and do not of Buckland was given to him by 

" scrarableover hedges and ditches his college. In 1 741 he resided 

" in searching for opportunities of wholly at Kew. -He published 

"flinging away my money on severi Greek plays; 'with learned 
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•cBolia ^ was editor of many 6dt« North America, or the coast flf 
tioos of Ainswortb*8 Dictionary Corom^ndel. Mr. Moiig^n's tra«* 
and Hederic*s LwicoM} and au» gedy^ however, certainly fouad. 



thor of, 

1. Judas Macchaieus>Qrat,4to. 
1746. 

2. Alexander Baku, Orat.4to. 
1748. 

3. Hecuba. T. 8vo. 1749. 

4. Theodora. Orat. 4to. 1749. 
6. JepfUka. Orat. 4to. N. D. 

£1751.] 

6. TAe Triumph of Time and 
Truth. Orat. 4to. I757. 

7. iVaW. Orat. 4to. 1764. 

8. Prometheus in Chains, T. 
8vo. 1773. 

He was one of the earliest wri- 
ters in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
and died at Turnliam Green, Feb, 
19* 1734. There is al«) a posibn- 
tnous work of this author, consist- 
i^goi Annotations on Locke' sEssays, 

Morgan, M'Namaua, a native 
of Ireland, was, if we are not 
mistaken, a member of the ho- 
noui-able Society of Lincoln's Inn, 
and was afterwards called to the 



at favourable a reception as it 
Could lay any claim to$ as it was in 
many respects very far from being 
limited within the strict rules of 
the drama, and of a species of writ-» 
iug much too romantic for tho 
present taste. It i$ entitled, 

1. Pkiloclea. T. 8vo. 1754* 
He was also the compiler of, 

2. FlortzelandPerdita-, or. The 
Sheepshearing, F. 8vo. 1754; 
afterwards published, with a trans^ 
position of these titles, and called 
a Pastoral Comedy. 12mo. I767. 
He died in the year 17^2. 

MoRisoN, Davio, wrote 
The Fortunate Sailor. Op.l790. 
MoHRis, Edward, a Templar, 

who has published three dramatic 

pieces, viz. 

1. The Adventurers, F. 8vo. 

1790. 

2. False Colours. C. Svo. 1793. 

3. The Secret. C. Svo. I799. 
Morris, Robert. This author 



bar, and practised as a counsellor was, we believe, a surveyor. Ho^. 
in the courts of justice in Dublin, wrote some lectures, and other 
He contracted a close friendship pamphlets, on the science of ar- 
with Mr. Barry the celebrated ac- chitecture, apd one play, called 
tor 5 through whose influence a Fatal Necessity ; or. Liberty re^ 
tragedy of his, founded on a part gained. T. Svo. 1742. 
of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, was Morton, E. This author pub- 
brought on the stage in 17^4. It lisbed one dramatic piece at Salop^ 
fnet with some success, from the to which, he says in an advertise- 
strong manner in which it was ment, he was induced to enablo 
•upported in the performance, and him to support a large family. It 
from the potent interest of the was called 

Irish gentlemen in London, excited The Register Office, Ent. l2cao* 

in favour of their countryman's 1753. 

work; a kind of national zeal, Morton, Thomas, was born 

which is highly praiseworthy, and in the county of Durham. Hi^ 

which indeed we meet with in the father died when he was very 

people of every country but our young ; and the care of his educa- 
own 5 the natives of which, when ' tion and fortune devolved on his 

they chance to meet abroad, seem uncle, Mr. Maddison, an emiaent 

to feel no more peculiar regard for stock-broker, who sent him to 

each other, thaii for the natives of Soho Square Academy, where b^ 
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was a coteiB,p«9ary performer, in now the means of escape from \t, 

the priv?»te plays of that setDinary, Mr. Moser threw down the pallet 

with Mr. Holnaan. He becaoie and retired into the country. After 

afterwards a member of Lincoln'^ an absence of three years, he re- 

iDn. His dramatic works are, turned to town, and published 

1. Columbus, H. P. 8vo. 1792. several essays, &c. in the public 

2. Children in the Wood. M. £• prints ; and after his Muse had lain 
1793. N. P. dormant a long series of years, he 

3. Zorinski, P. Svo. 1795* again commenced a literary caHeer, 

4. fFa^ to gel Married. C. Svo. about the year 1 793, by a corre- 
1796. spondence with The European. 

5* A Cure for the Heart Ache. Magazine, in which. May 1st, he 

C. Svo. 1797. ^^hVish^diim Reflections uponCash, 

Q, Speed the Plough. C. Svo. Credit, and Country Banks; which 

1798« correspondence he has continued, 

7. Secrets worth knowings C. formerly at intervals, and latterly 
Svo. 1798. in constant succession, ever since. 

8. The Blind GirL CO. 1801.. In the year 1 793 he produced La- 
N. P. cjfer and Mammon, 1 voL 5 ia 

9. School of Reform, C. Svo. 1794, Turkish Tales, 2 vols.; 
1805. also 1794, Timothy Twig, 2 vols. 5 

10. Town and Country, C. Svo. 179^^ The Hermit of Caucasus, % 
IS07. vols-; 1797, Moral Tales, 2 yah,; 

To this author is also ascribed, 1800, Tales and Romances ofan^ 

11. Beggar my Neighbour. C. cient and modern Times, 5 vols. 
1802. N. P. Mr- Moser has been many yearai 

Moser, Joseph. This gentle- in the commission of the peace for. 

man, descended from a Swiss fa- Westminster. In the year 1798 

mijy settled at SchafFhausen, wa» he was appointed a magistrate for 

bom in Greek Street, Soho, in the four counties, and one of the 

June 174S> the son of Hans Jacob deputy lieutenants for Middle- 

Moser, an artist. Our author was sex. In that situation he acted at 

taken at an early age from school, the public office. Queen Square^ 

and placed under the care of his Some time after the death of 

tincle, G. M. Moser, Esq. late Mr. Sergeant Kerby, in conse- 

keeper of the Royal Academy, quence of removals occasioned b/ 

iind an eminent painter of histori- that event, Mr. M. was appointed 

cal compositions in enamel. His to the office in Worship Street, 

design was to bring up his nephew where he still acts with a diligence, 

asa painter; but literature seems to industry, patience, and integrity, 

have urged stronger claims to his at- highly honourable to himself, and 

tention. He, however, continued beneficial to society. His drama- 

ia the Roy al Academy more t han fi f- t ic pieces are, 
teen years, till hismarriage, in 1 780, 1. Cephisa, C. Op, 1804. N. P. 
with Miss Liege, the daughter of 2. The Minc'd Pie. Dr. Inanity^ 

fin eminen t surgeon and apothecary 1 8O6. 

ia Holies Street, Cavendish Square. 3. The Gtp^s. 12mo. ISO7. 
Finding that ta pursue painting as 4. The Upholsterer. An addt^ 

t profession was striving against tional Scene to, I8O7. 
Ibe bent of his genius, and having 5. The Comet F. I807. 
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6. The Best Heart in the World. 
Dr. Sketch. 12mo. 180/. 

7. Arabella, Rom. Dr. N.P. 

8. The Barber <f Pera. Mel. 
Dr. N.P. 

9. The Bubbles, C. 1808. 
^x^lO. Don Quixote in Barcelona* 
\B. F. 12mo. 1808. 

11. jEsop, Additional Scenes 
to^ 1.808. 
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kept a large East India warehouse 
in Leadenball Street^ and had a 
very genteel place in the Gveneral 
Post-Office, relating to the foreign 
letters, being master of several 
languages. During his residence in 
this kingdom, he acquired so per- 
fect a mastery of the English Ian* 
guage, that he not only was quali- 
Sed to oblige the world with a yery 



12. Nourmahal, Empress of good translation of Don Quixote, 



Hindostan. Mel. Dr. 1808. 

13. The Purrah. African Talc. 
1808. 

14. Rehearsal. Scenes in Imi- 
tation of. I8O9. 

\5. As you like It. An addi- 
tional Scene to. I8O9. 

16. Alchymist. An additional 
Scene to. I8O9. 

17. British Loyally. Dr. Effu- 
sion 8vo. I8O9. 

18. The Gleaner. D. E. ISOg. 

N.P. 

19. Revenge of Ceres.D.T.lSlO. 

20. Orbis'y or. The World in 
the Moon. D. Sat. 1810. 

21. Ingratitude. Tr. Dr. 1810. 

22. Freeholder. Dr. Int. 1810. 

23. Adelfrid. Hist. Dr. 12mo. 
1811. 

Moss,Thbophilus, was author 
of one most contemptible piece, 
which was never acted, but of 



but also wrote several songs, pro- 
logues, epilogues, &c. aud^ what 
was still more extraordinary, be- 
came a very eminent dramatic wri- 
ter, in a language to which he was 
not native. The respective titles 
of his numerous pieces of that kind, 
are as follow : 

1. Love*s a Jest. C. 4to. 169^. 

2. Loves of Mars and Venus. 
Play, set to Music. 4to. 1696- 

3. Novelty. Every Act a Play: 
4to. 1697. 

4. Europe^s Revels, Musical In- 
terlude. 4to. 1^7. 

'5. Beauty in Distress. T. 4to. 
1699. 

6. Island Princess. 0. 4to.l699« 

7. Four Seasons. Musical In- 
terlude. 4to. 1699. 

8. Ads and Galatea. M. 4to. 
1701 ; 8vo. N. D. "^ 

9. Britahfs Happiness, Musical 



which the vanity of seeing bis Interlude. 4to. 1704. 



name in print seduced him to the 
publication, entitled 

The General Lover, C.8vo. 1749. 
We have bee^n informed, however, 
that the real name of this writer was 
not Moss, but Marriot. 

MoTT»UX, PjEiTER AnTHONY, 

was a native of France, being born 
in 1660, at Rdhan, in Normandy, 
where also he received his educa- 
tion. On the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz he came over to 
England. He lived at first with 
Lis godfather and relation Paul 
Dominique, Esq. hut afterwaitis 
grew a considerable trader himself^ 



10. Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus I 
O. 4to. 1705. . 

1 1 . Amorous Miser. ■ C. 4to. 
1705. 

12. Temple of Love. P.O. 4to: 
17O6 

13. Thomyris, Queen of ScytUa* 
O. 4to. 1707. 

14. Farewell Folly. C. 4to. 
1707. 

15. The Mountebank: M. Int. 
4to. 1707. 

16. Lovers Triumph. O- 4to.- 
17O8. 

17. Love dragooned. F. • • - 
This gentleman,- who seems to 
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hflvt ISd a very comfortable life, 
his circumstances having been 
perfectly easy, was yet unfortunate 
in his death ; for he was found 
dead in a disorderly house, in the 
pariish of St. Clement Danes, not 
without suspicion of having been 
murdered ; though other accounts 
say, that he met with his fate in 
trying a very odd experiment, 
highly disgraceful to his memory. 
This accident happened to him on 
the 19th of February 1717-I8, 
which, being his birth-day, exactly 
completed his 58th year. His 
body was interred in his own pa- 
rish-church, which was that of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, in the city of 
London. 

MoTTLET, John, was the son of 
Colonel Mottley, who was a great 
favourite with King James the 
Second, and followed the fortunes 
of that Prince into France. James; 
not being able himself to provide 
for him so well as he desired, 
procured for him, by his interest, 
the command of a regiment in the 
service of Louis XIV. at the head 
of which he lost his life, in the 
battle of Turin, in the year 1706. 
The Colonel married a daughter of 
John Guise, Esq. of Ablodscourt, 
in Gloucestershire, with whom, 
by the death of a brother who 
left her his whole estate, he had . 
a very considerable fortune. The 
fatuily of the Guises, however, 
being of principles diametrically 
opposite to those of the Colonel, 
and zealous friends to the Revolu- 
tion, Mrs. Mottley, notwithstand- 
ing the tenderest afiection for her 
husband, and repeated invitations 
from the King and Queen, then 
at St. Grermains, could not be 
prevailed on to follow him, but 
rather chose to live on the remarns 
of what hfs had left her behind. 
The Colonel being sent over to 

VOt. li 
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England, three or four years after 
the Revolution, on a secret com'- 
mission from King James, and 
crohabiting with his wife during 
his short stay there, occasioned 
the birth of our authdr, in the year 
1692. 

Mr. Mottley received the first 
rudiments of his. education at St, 
Martin's library school, founded 
by Archbishop Ten nison ; but was 
soon called forth into business^ 
being placed in the Excise Office, 
at sixteen years of age, under the 
comptroller. Lord Viscount Howe, 
whose brother and sister were both 
related by marriage to his mother. 
This place he kept till the year 
J72O; when, in consequence of an 
unhappy contract that he had 
made, probably in pursuit of some 
of the bubbles of that infatuated 
year, he was obliged to resign it. 

Soon after the accession of King 
George L Mr. Mottley had *been 
promised by the Lord Halifax, at 
that time first lord of the treasury, 
the place of one of the commis- 
sioners of the Wine License Office j 
but when the day came that his 
name should have been inserted in 
the patent, a more powerful in- 
terest, to his great surprise, had 
stepped in between him and the 
preferment of which he had so' 
positive a promise. This, how- 
ever, was not the only disappoint- 
ment of that kind which this' 
gentleman met with 5 for, at the* 
period above mentioned, when he 
parted with his place in the Ex- 
cise, he had one in the Exchequer 
absolutely given to him by Sir 
Robert Walpole, to whom he lay 
under many other obligations. 
But in th« case, as weH as the 
preceding one, at the very time 
that he imagined himself the su- 
rest, he was doomed" to. find his 
hopes frustrated i for that mini-* 
fli M 
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ster^ no longer than three dajB 5. tf^idow hewiuKd. C Svo. 
afterwards, recollecting that he 1730. 

had made a prior promise of it to He had also a hand in the comr 
another, Mr. Mottley was obliged position of that many -lathered 
torelinqnishhisclaimtohim, who piece. The Devil to Pay. He 
had, in honour, an earlier right puUished a life of the great Czar 
to it. Pteter, by subscription, in which 

Mr. Guise, our author's grand- he met with the sanction of some 
fiither by the mother's side, had of the royal family and great num- 
aettled an estate on him after the bers of the nobility and gentry $ 
death of his mother, she being to and, on occasion of one of his 
receive the income of it during benefits, which happened on the 
her lifetime ; but that lady, whose 3d of November, Her late Majesty 
inclination for expense, or what Queen Caroline, on the 30tb of 
the world commonly calls spirit, the preceding month (being the 
was greatly above her circum- Prince of Waies^ birth»day)« did 
Stances, thus diminished as they the author the singular honour of 
were in consequence of her bus* disposing of a great number of his 
band's party principles, being con* tickets, with her own hand, in the 
aiderably involved In debt, Mr. drawing-room, most <tf which 
Mottley, in order to free her from were paid for in gold, into tbi 
those incumbrances, consented to hands of Colonel Schutz, Hifi 
the sale of the estate, although she Royal Highness's privy*purse, fiom 
was no more than tenant for life, whom Mr. Mottley received % 
This step was taken at the very with the additton of a very liberal 
time that he lost his place in the present from the Prince htm^lf« 
Exciae, which might perhaps be Mr. Mottley died the 30th day 
<one motive for his joining in the of Octob^ \75Q» 
sale, and when he was almost It has been surmised, and we 
twenty-eight years of age. think with some appearance of 

in the same year, finding his reason, that Mr. Mottley was thl 
fortunes in some measure impair- compiler of the lives of the dra* 
ed, and his prospects overclouded, matic writers published at the end 
^he applied to his pen, which had of Whincop's Scanderbeg. It is 
hitherto been only his amusement, certain, that the life of Mr. Mott- 
for the means of immediate sup- ley, in that work, is rendered one 
port, and wrote his first play, of the most important in it, Add 
which met with tolerable success, is particularized by such a number 
From that time he depended chiefly of various incidents, as it seems 
on his literary abilities fer the improbable should be known by 
amendment of his fortune, and any but ^ther himself or some one 
wrote the following dramatic nearly rdated to him. Affioog 
pieces: others he relates the following 

1. Impenal Captives. 1". 8vo. anecdote, with which, as it con- 
1720. tains some humour, we shall closes 

2. Antiockus. T. 8vo. 1721. this article. 

8. Penelope. Dr. Op. 8vq. When Colonel Mottley, our atx- 

1728. thor's father, came over, as has 

4. Craftsmen. Farce. i2mo« been before related, on a ^ci|t 

' 1728. commission fiom the abdrci^tea 
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monarch, the goTemtnent, who Mouktpojit^ Wilhah. Tfek 
had by some means intelligenoe of gentl^mau, who was far from. $l 
it, were veir diltgent in £eir en- contemptible writer^ though i^ 
deaveurs to have hiia seized. The much greater eminence as an nctor^ 
Colonel, how&t^er, was happf was born in the year 1059, but of 
enoogh to eltide their search ; but what family no parti<{ulars are ex^ 
levcral other persons were, at dif- tant, farther than that thej were of 
forent inam, seized through mis* StaSbrdshins* It is probable ih$t 
take for him. Among the rest, he v(rent earljr upQn the stage> aa 
it being well known that he (re- it is certain that he died yoimg; 
^oently supped at the Blue Posts i^nd Jacob informs us that, afber 
Tavern in the Haymarket, with hia attaining that degree of ex^ 
one Mr. Tredenham; a Cornish cellence which showed itself in hia 
genileman-, particular directions performance of the characters of 
were given for searching that Tallboy and Sir Couniy Nice, he 
house. Colonel Mottley, however, was entertained for some time in 
happening not to be there, the the family of the Lord Chancellor 
messengers found Mr. Tredenham JefFeries, who, aajrs Sir John 
alooe, and with a heap of papers Aeresby, '* at an entertainment of 
before him ; which being a stts- ** the Lord Mayor and Court .of 
pioious circumstance, they imrne* ^' Aldermen in the year 1^85, call- 
diately aetzed, and carried him '' ed for Mr. Mountfort to divert 
iKfore the Earl of Nottingham, '* the company, (as his Lordship 
then secvetary of state. " was pleased to term it) : he being 

His Lon)ship> who, however, " an excellent mimic, my Loid 
coaM not avoid knowing him, as " made him plead before him in 
he was a member of the House of '^ a feigned cause, in which he 
CotmnoQs, and nephew to the fa- '* aped all the great lawyers of the 
"Owis Sir Edward Seymour, asked ** age in their tone of voice, and 
him what all those papers con- *' iu their action and gesture of 
Jwaed. Mr. Tredenham made *' body, to the very great ridicule 
wswer, that they were only the " not only of the lawyers, bUt of 
«e*eral scenes of a play, which he " tlie law itself ^ which to nu 
hid been scrtbbling for the amuse- ** (says the historian) did not seem 
ttent of a few leisure hours. Lord *' altogether prudent in a man of 
Nottingham then only desired " his lofty station in the law : 
itiBvejosttolook over them, which "diverting it certainly was ; bttt 
living done for some little time, ** prudent in the Lord High Chan- 
he murned them again to the eu- " cellor, I shall never think it.'* 
ter, asstiriiig him that he was After the fall of Lord JedeHeR, 
JWfetly satij^ed J for. Upon my our author again returned to the 
^^, 9M be, / catijimno plot stage, in which profession he cou* 
^tk»n, tinued till his death, which bap* 

M<>obiav, — — , Sra* a Aodeat pened in 1602. 
^Cambnd^ when he wrote Mr. Colley Cibber, who has, lo 

Tke Dtptl of'U LowP. M. P. his Jlpology, shown gneat candour 
179B. N. 1^. imd warmth in his bestowing all 

^vvNip, Kt9, *" , Is a«- <lue commendations on his con** 
^otttf temporaries, haa dra«rn ooe of 

^e and Trmt. C &n>. l?gi^ the most 4im4aUi portrsits .«f 3Ar* 
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Mountfort as an actor. He tells 
us that he was tal]> well made, 
fair, and of an agreeable aspect ; 
his voice clear, full, and melo* 
dioas; a most affecting lover in 
tragedy, and in comedy gave the 
truest life to the real character of a 
fine gentleman. In scenes of gaiety 
be never broke into that respect 
that was due to the presence of 
equal or superior characters, though 
inferior actors played them, nor 
sought to acquire any advantage 
over other performers by finesse or 
stige-tricks, but only by surpassing 
them in true and masterly touches 
of nature. He had in himself a 
iufficienl share of wit, and a plea- 
santry of humour that gave new 
life to the more sprightly charac- 
ters which he appeared in ; and so 
much decency did he preserve even 
in the more dissolute parts in co- 
medy, that Queen Mary II. who 
was remarkable for her solicitude 
in the cause of virtue, and dis- 
couragement of even the appear- 
ance of vice, did, on seeing Mrs. 
Behn*8 comedy of The Rover per- 
formed, at the same time that she 
expressed her disapprobation of the 
piece itself, make a very just dis- 
tinction between the author and 
•actor, and allowed a due praise to 
the admirable performance of Mr. 
Mountfort in the character. He 
had, besides this, such an amazing 
variety in his manner, as very few 
actors have been able to attain; 
and was so excellent in the c^st of 
fops and petit maitres, that Mr. 
Ctbber, who was himself in high 
esteem in that manner of playing, 
not only acknowledges that he was 
greatly indebted to his obserx'ation 
of this gentleman for his own suc- 
cess afterwards, but even confesses 
a great inferiority to him, more 
especially in personal advantage ; 
Boid says moreover, that, had Mr. 
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Mountfort been remembered when 
he first attempted them, his de- 
fects would have been more easily 
discovered, and, consequently fail 
favourable reception in them very 
much and very justly abated* 

Snch were the excellencies of 
this great performer, who did not, 
however, in all probability, reach 
that summit of perfection which 
he might have arrived at, had be 
not been untimely cut off by the 
hands of a base assassin, in the 
33d year of his age. As the afSiir 
was in itself of an extraordinary 
nature, and so essential a circum- 
stance in Mr. Mountfort's history, 
we need make no apology for 
giving a short detail of it in this 
place, collected from the drcom- 
stances which appeared on the trial 
of the murderer's accomplice. 

Lord Mohun, who was a man 
of loose morals, and of a turbu- 
lent and "rancorous spirit, bad, 
from a kind of sympatliy of dispo- 
sition, contracted the closest inti- 
macy with one Captain Hill, whom 
nature, by withholding from him 
every valuable quality, seemed te 
hav^s intended for a cut-throat. 
Hillliad long entertained a passion 
for that celebrated actress Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, which that lady bad 
rejected, with the contemptuous 
disdain which his character justly 
deserved. Fired with resentment 
for this treatment. Hill's vanity 
would not suffer him to attribute 
it to any other cause than a prs- 
engagement of her affections in fa- 
vour of some other lover. Mount- 
fort's agreeable person, his fie- 
quently perfbrmiog the counter- 
parts in love-scenes with M^s* 
Bracegirdle, and the respect wjiich 
he used always to pay her, induced 
Captain HiU to fix on him, ibong^ 
a married man, as the supposed 
bar to his own success. w)W9 
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desperate then of succeeding by 
fair meaas> he determined to at- 
tempt force 1 and communicating 
his design to Lord Mohun^ whose 
attachment to him was so greats as 
to render him the accomplice in 
all his schemes, and the promoter 
of even his most criminal pleasures, 
they determined on a plan for car- 
rying 'her away from the play- 
busej but, not .finding her there, 
they got intelligence where she 
was to sup, and, having hired a 
number of soldiers and a coach for 
the purpose, waited near the door 
for her coming out, and on her so 
doing, the ruffians actually seized 
her, and were going to force her 
into the coach j but her mother, 
aod the gentleman whose house 
she came out of, interposing till 
further assistance could come up, 
she was rescued from them, and 
safely escorted to her own house. 
Lord Mohun and Captain Hill, 
however, enraged at their disap* 
pointment in this attempt, imme- 
diately resolved on one of another 
Icind, and with violent impreca- 
tions openly vowed revenge on 
Mr. Mountfort. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle's mother, and a 
gentleman, who were ear-witnesses 
to their threats, immediately sent 
to inform Mrs. Mountfort of her 
husband's danger, with their opi- 
Diou that she should warn him of it, 
and advise him not to come home 
that night; but, unfortunately, no 
messenger Mrs.Mountfort sent was 
able to find hinu In the mean 
time his Lordship and the Captain 
paraded the streets with their 
swords drawn lill about midnight; 
when Mr. Mountfort, on his re- 
turn home, was met and saluted in 
a friendly manner by Lord Mohun ; 
hut, while that scandal to the 
fiink and title which he bore was 
treacljeroiisly jj.plding .him in, a 



conversation which he couM form 
nostispicion from, the assassin Hilh 
being at.his back, first gave him a 
desperate blow on the head with his 
left hand, and immediately after- 
wards, before Mr. Mountfort had 
time to draw and stand on his de- 
fence, he, with the sword he held 
ready in his right, ran him through 
the body. This last circumstance 
Mr. Mountfort declared, as a dy^ 
ing man, to Mr. Bancroft, the sur- 
geon who attended him. Hill im- 
mediately made his escape; but 
Lord Mohun was seized, and stood 
his trial ; but, as it did not appear 
that he immediately assisted Hill 
in perpetrating this assassination, 
and that, although Lord Mohun had 
joined with the Captain in his 
threats of revenge, yet the actual 
mention of murder could not be 
proved, his Lordship was acquitted 
by his peers. He afterwards, how- 
ever, himself lost his life in a duel 
with the Duke of Hamilton, ia 
which it has been hinted that some 
of the same kind of treachery, 
of which he had been an abettor 
in the above-mentioned affair, was 
put in practice against himself, 
Mr. Mountfort'* death happened 
in Norfolk Street, in the Strand, in 
the winter of 1692. His body 
was interred in the churchyard of 
St. Clement Danes. 

He left behind him the six fol- 
lowing dramatic pieces ; the third 
of them, however, is nominated as 
his by no writer but Chetwood ;^ 
and Coxeter tells us it was written^ 
by John Bancroft, and given hy^ 
him to Mr. Mountfort. 

L Injured Lovers. Trag. 4t04: 
1688. : 

2. Successful Sirnngem*. Tr.-- 
Com. 4to. 1690. 

3. Edward the Third: Trag. 
4to. 1691. 

4. GreenwichP(irhC*A^o,l6Q\^ 
M M 3 
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5. Life and Death (jfDr, Faui^ 
tus. farce. 'Ito. \6fff. 

C. Zefihane. T. 416.J705. 

MozELN, Thomas. This gen-> 
fletnan, formerly an actor on the 
l*beatre Royal in Dniry Lane^ 
"wns, as^we have been infemDed> 
originally bred to the law; but, 
l^robably finding the laboriousnets 
©f gravity of that profession nn- 
'^suitable to his natural disposition, 
be quitted it for the stage, on 
which, hdwever, he made no very 
(Conspicuous fignre. Yet he gave 
ftome proofs of genius and humour 
)n the wnting way, being reputed 
the author of a very diverting ac- 
jcdufif of the adventures of a sum* 
tner company of comedians, de-r 
tached from the tnetropolitan the- 
ptteSi commencing capital heroes 
Within the limits of a bam, and to 
(he audience of a country town, 
^fhe book Is entitled Young Scar* 
fBi^f and gives evident proon of the 
author's having a perfect know* 
ledge of the scenes and characters 
he attempts to describe, and no 
Very unskilful pencil for the por- 
tfaying tb|Sto With their most strik- 
ing features, end in the liveliest co* 
lours. He has also written some 
little poems, whiph were published 
by subscription, together with si 
farce, entitled 

The Hniress ^ or, ^ke AniigiB^ 
lican, 8vD. 17^« 
fie died 28th March If 6^. 

MpNtoAY, ANTHONt. This 

author k celebrated by Meres 
iftmong the comic poets as the 
^est plotter; but few of his dra- 
matic pieces a^e come down to the 
present times. He appears to have 
Jjeen a writer through a ver}' long 
peripd, there being works existing 
published by him, whicl) are dated 
m 1580 and i62l, «wd probably 
both earlier and later than those 
years. In t^e year lBt2 he der 
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teeted the treasonable pnaetfe^a of 
Bdmoad CampioD, and his cen- 
federates, of which he p^bHahed 
an account, whereta he is styled, 
" sometime the Pope*a ackoller^ 
** allowed in the sea^inarie at 
*♦ Roome." The publication of 
this pamphlet brought dows upon 
him the vengeance of his oppo- 
nents, one of whom, in an answer 
to him, has given his histcHy in 
these words : '' Munday was first 
" a stage-player, after an stppren" 
•* tise, which tyme he w^l served 
" with deceaving of his master, 
^' then wandring towardes Italy, 
" by his own report, became a co* 
sener in his tourney. Comming 
to Rome, in his short abode 
there, was charitably relievedi 
** but never admitted in the semi-« 
*' nary, as he pleseth to lye lA 
** the title of his booke, and being 
*' wery of well doing, returned 
" home to his first vomite, and 
was hist from his stage for his 
folly. Being therby discouraged, 
" he set forth a balet against 
*♦ plays, though (o constant youth) 
" he afberwards began again to 
** ruffle upon the stage. I omit 
** (continues this author), among 
^' other places, his behaviour in 
'^ Barbican, with his good mistress 
** and mother. Two things, how- 
*"' ever, must not be passed over 
" of this boys infelicitie, two se- 
f* veral ways of late notorious. 
*' First, he wnting upon the death 
" of Everard Haunse, was imme'f 
'• diatejy controled and disproved 
*• by one of his owne batche : 
" and, shortly after, setting forth 
" the apprehension of M. Cam- 
** pi6n, was disproved by George 
«« (I was about to say Judas) Eliot, 
'* who, writing against him, proved 
'f that those things he did were 
«* for hikers sake only, an^ net 
f' ii^ tie triui^e, tbogbfie himself 
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V te a person of the same predi- RoscomtnoD, IrelatKJ, Deoemb^r 
'' cament^'of whom I muste saj^^ ^7» 17^0. His father was a m^r* 
" that if felony be honesty, then chant in Dublin ; and his mother, 
" he may for his behaviore be whose maiden name was French«^ 
"taken for a laweful witness was the daughter of Arthur French, 
'^ against so good men." It wil( of Tyrone, in the county of Gal* 
take from the credit of this narra- way. When young, our author 
tire to observe, that our author was was brought to London by his 
after this time servant to the Earl mother; whence he was sent to 
of Oxford, and a messenger of the an aunt (Mrs. Plqnket) then re« 
Queep'ft bedchamber; posts which siding at Boulogne, who entered 
he would scarcely have held, {lad ber nephew. at the College of Su 
bis character been so infamous as Qmers, in 1740. Here h^ re- 
is represented above. mained near seven years, and op 

At the time of his death, which his return spent two years in the 
happened August 10, 1633, he counting-house pf Mr. Hanold, an 
was 80 years of age, as appears bv eminent merchant in Cork. lieav* 
hismonument,intheparish-churcti ing this place in consequence of a 
of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, theatrical dispute, in which he bad 
where he was buried. He is styled taken too active a part, he cfime 
in the inscription, citizen and to town, and obtained admissioa 
draper of London. into the counting-house of Iron- 

His dramatic productions are as side and Belchieri bankenu How 
follow: long Mr. Murphy continued in 

1. VaUntint and Orson* P* this situatiofi we are not informed; 
1398. N. P. but when he relinquished it, bav* 

2. Fair Constoncf qffionu^ P. ing cultivated a taste for literature* 

1600. N. P. and conceived a disgust to trade> 

3. KsmgqfCardinalfFolsetf, P. he commenced author. In the 

1601. N. P. ' year 1752 he published The Gray's 

4. Roiert Earl of Huntingdon's inn Journal, which continued un* 
IhumfaU. H. P.w4to. I601. til October 1754. His next at* 

5. Robert Earl of Huntingdon's tempt was on the stage^ where he 
Death. H.P.4to. 16OI. [Assisted appeared iit Covent Garden The- 
by Chettle.] atre, in the character of Othello, 

6. The Set at Tennis. P<l§92f prober 18, 1754; but though he 
N. P. possessed figure, voice, genius, and 

7# Widow's Charm, P. 1j602. an accurate conception of the parts 

Munday was also author of the he acted, and of which the foUow 

City Pageants of ld05, J 61 J, ing is a correct list, viz. at Covent 

I6l4, 1015, 1616. See Vol. III. Garden, Othello, Jaffier, Zamor 

art Pagkants. (in Alsdra), Young Bevil, Archer, 

MuNNiMQs, J. S. wrote Hamlet, his own benefit, Bich<- 

A Dramatic Dialogue. 8vo, ard III. Biron, Macbeth; at Drury 

1803. Lane, Osrayn (in The Mourning 

MuanocH, Johh, is author of Bride), the £arl of Essex, Bajazet, 

The Double Disguise* D. 12mo. Barbarossa, Horatio (in The "Pair 

1783. PenitentJ, and Gothmund (in 

MuaPHT, Arthur, was born AthelstanJ) yet he soon found that 

nfar'EIphin,. in thi$ cgunty of he was not likely to add to his famt 

M M 4 
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in a Mtoation where exceUenoe is 
yery seldom to be met with« At 
the end of the first year he renloved 
to Drury Lane^ v, here he remained 
poly until the season closed, at the 
•onclusiop of which he renounced 
the theatres as au actor, and re* 
sumed his former employment of 
a writer. Tlie violence of parlies 
at this juncture running very high, 
our author undertook the defence 
pi the unpopular side, and began 
a periodical paper, 6th Novemlser 
1756, called Tke Test, which was 
answered by the late Owen Rufl-- 
head, £sq» in another, under the 
title of The Contest, To prevent 
his being obliged to rely solely 
on the precarious state of an au- 
thor, he now determined to study 
the law i but, on his first applica- 
tions to the societies of both the 
temples and Gray's Inn, he had 
the mortification to be refused ad- 
mission, on the illiberal ground of 
his having acted on the stage. He 
yf9s, however, received as a mem- 
ber of Lincoln's Inn, and in doe 
time called to the bar; after which 
be gradually withdrew himself 
from the public as a writer. At 
the beginning of the present reigri 
he was employed to write against 
jthe famous North Briton, aiid for 
a considerable time published a 
weekly paper, called The Auditor ^ 
but being disgusted, as is supposed, 
at some improper behaviour among 
his party frieiids, he from that 
time gave up all attention to poli- 
tics, and devoted himself wholly 
to the study of his profession as a 
lawyer. He published an edition 
of Henry Fielding*^ works, with 
s^ life of the author, in 17623 and, 
besides many other performances^ 
produced the following dramatip 
, pieces : 

1. Tke Apprentice. F. 8vo. 
1756/ • . 
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2. Tke Spouter ; or, Tke Triple 
Revenge, C. F*. 9vo. 175(5. 

3. Tke Engtiskvian fiom Paris. 
F. 1756. N.P. 

4. The Upholsterer \ or. What 
News? F. 8vo. 1758. 

5. Tke Orphan oj China. T.Svo. 

1759. 

6. The Desert Island. D. P. 

8vo. 1760. 

7. Tlie IVay to keep Him. C. 
8vo. 1760. 

8. Tlie IVay to keep Him. C. 
enlarged. 8vo. 17(il. 

9. AU in the l^irong. C. 8vo. 
1761. 

10. Tke Old Maid. Com. Svo. 
1701. 

11. The Citizen. F. 8vo. 1763. 
[First acted as a comedy, in 1 76I .] 

1 2. No one's Enemy but Jus owni 
C. Svo. 1764. 

13. IFhat we must all come to. 
C. Svo. 1764. 

14. The School for Guardians. 
C. 8vo. 1767. 

15. Zenobia. T. Svo. 1768. 
lb. Tke Grecian Daughter. T. 

Svo. 1772. 

17. Alzuma. T. Svo. 1773. 

18. Tkree IFeeks of ter Marriage. 
Com. Svo. 1776. 

• 19. News from Parnassus* Prel. 
177t)5 Svo. 178(>. 

20. Know your own Mind. C. 
Svo. 4778. 

21. The Choice, C. 1764j 8vo.. 
1786. 

22. The Rival Sisters. T. Svo. 
I7b6. 

23. Arminius. T. Svo. l/pS. 
His works have been collected 

in seven volumes, octavo, 1 7S6. 

Mr. Murphy wrote several other 
pieces, which have neither been 
performed nor published. His 
translation of Tacitus, poenis, pro- 
lof^ues, &c. are well known, and 
have been justly admired. His 
Life, of David Garrick, lioweve/V 
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4\d him no credit. He was many 
yiears a commissioner of bank* 
n)|>t8, in which office he continued 
to his death, which happened at 
Knightsbridge, the 18th of June 
1805. 

MuRKAY> Chablbs, was born 
at Cheshunt, Herts» in 1754. He 
is the son of Sir John Murray, 
Bart, of Broughton^ whose name 
stands conspicuous in the annals 
of the Rebellion of ] 745, as se- 
cretary to the Pretender 5 and 
who, on account of the active part 
which he took in the cause of that 
unfortunate prince, was arraigned 
for high treason, but afterwards 
pardoned by the King. Our au- 
thor, under the guidance of his 
father, received an excellent edu- 
cation, and at a proper season was 
sent to France, to acquire the lan- 
guage of that country. On his 
return to England, he was placed 
under a medical gentleman in 
London I and, having attained a 
competent knowledge of pharma- 
cy and surgery, became a surgeon's 
mate in the sea-service, in which 
capacity he remained during seve- 
ral voyages, which he made up 
the Mediterranean. In 1774, 
having performed with some ap- 
plause at a private theatre in Liver- 
pool, he determined, in spite of 
his friends, to quit the sea-service, 
and venture on the stage. This 
intention he comniunicated to Mr. 
Younger, then manager of the 



Liverpool theatre, who, having no 
vacancy for him at that time in his 
own company, sent him to York, 
with a strong recommendation to 
Mr. Tate Wilkinson. Here he 
made his first appearance in the 
character of Carlos f Fop's Fortunejt 
April 21, 1775 ) having, from fa- 
mily motives, assumed the name 
of Raymur, which is a transposi* 
tion of the syllables of his own. 
Two or three years after this, Mr. 
Murray engaged with Mf. Grif- 
fiths, then manager of the Nor- 
wich theatre, where he resumed 
his real name. From Norwich he 
went to Bath ; where he became 
so great a favourite, that Mr. 
Harris offered him an engagement 
for five years, on very liberal 
terms, which, by the advice of his 
friends, he accepted. His first 
appearance at Covent Garden was 
in Shy lock (Merchant «/ Venice) ^ 
and Bagatelle (Poor Soldier), Sept. 
30, 1796$ and in that theatre he 
has continued ever since. Mr. 
Murray is the author of one dra- 
matic piece, called 

The Experiment. F. 8vo. 1779. 

Mylne, James, of Lochill, 
Scotland, was author of, 

1. British Kings. T. 

2. Darthuh. T. 

which were published, with 
poems, in 1 vol. 8vo. 1790, by 
his son after his death, and dedi- 
cated to Mr. Dundas. 
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N. L. We find these initials pre- 
fixed to a trumpery production, 
called 

The Kentish Election. C. 8vo. 
1735. 



NM 

N. M. These letters stand as 
the initials of a young lady's name, 
who introduced on the stage an al- 
teration of Beaumontand Fletcher's 
Loyal Subject, under the title bif 
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The Fdthful General Trag. 4to. 7- EnieriamnieMl on ike Prwees 

1706. Birth-Dojf. Masque. 4tD. 163^ 

N. N. These letters we find 8. Unfortunate Mother. Trag. 

in the title-page of 4to. 1640. 

Rovut$FoUia. C. 4to. I68I. 9. Arieie. Com. 4to. l640. 

Nabbes^ Thomas, wrote iu the Phillips and Wiostanley, according 

feign of Charlea I. Langbaine to their usual custom, have ascrib- 

ranks him as a third-rate poet, but ed two other anonyinoua plays to 

Cibber will not admit him to above him, which, however, Laugbaine 

mfiftb-rata degree of merit Tetbe has proved not to be his. Thejr 

appears to liave been well esteemed are entitled, 

l^ his contemporaries, some of Charles the FirsL Trig* 4to. 

them having publicly professe4 1^49. 

themselves bis friends, and Sir Sweinam, the tfbman Haier, 

John Suckling having warmly pa- arraigned. Com* 

troniaed him. One degree of me* Wood informs us, that Mr. Nabbea 

rit at least he has a claim to ^ and made a continuation of KnoUes'a 

tliat is, that his plays are truly and Huiwry of the Turks, from the year 

entirely his own, not having had J62d to the end of l637* collected 

leeourse to any preceding writer from the dispatches of Sir Peter 

for assistance ; on which account Wyche, Knt. ambassador at Com^ 

bis deficiencies are certainly more ataotinople, and others. He seema- 

pardonable, and the applause due to have been secretary or other 

|o his beauties more truly his own, domestic (says Mr* Brydges, Cen^ 

than that given to many other bards, sura Literaria) to some nobleman 

This Langbaine, whose great read- or prelate, at or near Worcester : 

ing enabled him very accurately to partly hinted in his poem ''On 

trace the plagiarisms of authors, ** losing his way in a forest, afier 

seema to confirm, at the same time " he was intoaicated with drink* 

that he quotes the author's own '' ing perry ;*' wherein he says^ 

assertion of it in his prologue to '' I am a servant of my Lord*a.** 

the comedy of Coveni Garden, in Coxeter seenas to be of opinion, 

tliese words ; but without much reason, that this 

He justifies ihat 'tis no borrowM strain " ^he 'Ihomas Nabbes', who lies 

From the invention of anotbor*s brain ; buried in the Temple church, un« 

Kor did he steal the fancy, Sec. der the organ, on the inner side. 
The dramatic pieces extant of this Nash, Thomas, was bom at 

author are the following : the seaport town of LeostoA in 

\, Microcosmus* Masque. 4to. Suffolk, and was descended from 

1637. a family whose residence was in 

^. Hannibal and l^cipio. Hist. Hertfordshire. He received his 

T. 4to. 1637. education at St. John's College, in 

3. Covent Garden, Com. 4to. the university of Cam bridge, where 
1633. he took the degree of B. A. 1585. 

4. Springes Glory, Masque. 4to, If we may judgefrom his pamphlet, 
1(533. entitled Pierce Penniless^ vdiicli, 

5. Presentation an the Princess though written with considerable 
fihth-Day* 4to. l638. spirit, seems to breathe the senti- 

($. Tottenham Court. Com. 4to, ments of a man in the height oi 
] 63 9 3 1 630 i \ 2mo* 1 7 1 & , despair and rage against the worhU 
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it appears probable that he bad *' before : those that have beene 

net with many disappoiDtiseiits *' perverted by 6ny*^of my worker, 

and mach distress. And, indeed^ ** let them reade this, and it shall 

It seems not improbable, from the '* thrice more benefit them. The 

mention which he makes of Robert ** autumne I imitate, in sheading 

Green, in his Pwe Pewnt/^**, and ** my leaves with the trees, and 

from his having been with that ** so doth the peacock sh^ad his 

writer at the feast in which he took '^ taile, &c.** 
the surfeit that carried him off the Nash*s talent was satire^ in 

stage of life, that be had been, and which he must have had great 

even continued to the last to he, excellence, if we may give credit 

a companion and intimate to that to the authority of an old copy' 

loose and riotous genius, whose his* of verses, which Langbaine hm 

tory we have before related. And, quoted, concerning him, in whick 

as dissipation moi^t generally seeks it is said of him i 

out companions of its own kind to sharply satyric was he ; and that way 

consort and associate with, it will He weni, that since his being, to this 
not; perhaps, appear aa impro* ^^7* * 

'bable suggestion, that some of Few have »tteinpte4; and I surely thii* 

Green's lomrades might run into ^^^^ 74f '"^^^ hardly be «^ dowi» i» 

the same extravagancies, and meet shall scorch and blast so as his could. 
with the same distresses in conse* when he 

quence of them, that he himself Would inflict vengeance. 

had done, and that Nash^ pam- Particularly, he was engaged ip a 

phlet above mentioned might be most virulent paper war with the 

no less a picture of the situation of same Dr. Oabriel Harvey, whon> 

kis mkid, than the recantation his friend Robert Green had sati- 

fjieces, which we have taken no* rized in some of his writings, and 

lice of in the life of Green. whose rancorous revenge led him 

Our author ia supposed to have even to treat him ill affer deatb^ 

died about the year l6CX>/ or 1(>01, as we have before given an ac* 

and before that time seems to have count of, under GasEt?. 
altered the course 6f his life, and His dramatic works are only 

to have become very pious. In a three in number, viz. 
pamphlet, entitled Chrut's Tears I. Dido, Queen of Carl hage. T, 

twer Jerusukm, printed before the 4to, I5g4. 
end of the sixteenth century, he 2. Summer's last Will and Tester* 

says, in a dedication to Lady ment, C. 4to. l60Q. 
Elisabeth Carey, *' A hundred un- 3. The Isle of Dogs. Com. N. P. 

** fbrtuoate farewels to fantasticall Besides these, Phillips and Win- 

^ satirisme. In those vaines here- Stanley have very unjustly ascribed 

^< tofore I miS'Spent my spirit, and to this author Mr. Dawbridcre- 

^^^rodigallyconspired against good Court Belchier's comedy of Hans 

'* houres. Nothing is there now Beer Pot (which we haye restored 

" so hiuch in my vowes as to be to the right owner), and at the 

*' at peace with all men, and malse same time omitted the mention of 

" submissive amends where I have the tragedy of Dido, which was 

^' most displeased.-— Again. To a unjquestionably his ; or at least he 

'* littlemorewithavemyincreasing had a considerable hand in it ixi 

^ yeeres reolaimediaee t^Q I had conjunction with Marloe. 
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, It appears, from a very icarce and afterwards became usher at 

pamphlet, entitled ** The Trim- Merchant Taylors* school. How 

** ming of Thomas Naahe, Gren> ]ong he coatinued in this situation 

** ileman, by the high tituled Pa* is unknown; but we afterwards 

*' tron Don Richardo de Medico find him an under-clerk in Gray's 

" Campo, Barber Cbirurgeon to Inn, where, says Wood, by virtue 

** Trinity College in Cambridge,*' of a good- legible court-hand, he 

4to. \597f that Nash was then obtained a comfortable subsistence, 

(in 1597) in confinement on ac- His next transition was to a writer 

count of his having written a play, against Government ; after which 

called The Isle of Dogs ; that he studied physic, and, veering 

while he was at Cambridge, he about in his principles, reconciled 

wrote part ot a show, called TV- himself to the King, and w^rotc 

minus et ?ion Terminus, for which against his former friends. He 

the person who was concerned was thereupon taken into custody^ 

with him in that composition was and, having obtained his pardon, 

expelled ; that Nash left his col* was once more prevailed upon to 

lege when he was of seven years change his party. At the Re* 

standing, and before he had taken storation, apprehending the resent- 

his master's degree, about the year ment of the royalists, he secreted 

1587 ) ^nd that after his anival himself until his pardon was as* 

in London, he was often confined sured to him. He then resumed 

iu different gaols. the practice of physic, and conti* 

. Supposing him to have gone to nued it successfully during the 

college when he was sixteen years rest of his life, which ended 8ud» 

old, it appears by this account that denly at the house of one Hidder, 

he was born in the same year in Devereux Court, Nov. 16/8. 

that gave Shakspeare to tlie world Wood says, " He was a person 

(15f)4). ** endowed with quick natural 

Natiok, William, Jun. is au- <' parts^ was a good humauitian 

thor of, '* poet, and boon droll : and liad 

1. Old Lov^ renewed. C. " f^e been constant to his cava-^ 

2. School for Diffidence, C. *' lieriiig principles, he would 
printed, with some absurd poems, ** have been beloved by, and ad* 
at Plymouth, 8vo. l/Sp. "mired of all ; but being merr 

Ned HAM, Marchmont, was " cenary^ and valuing money and 

born at Burford, in Oxfordshire, in ** sordid interest rather than con- 

the month of August l6'iO. His *' scieuce, friendship, or love to 

fiather dying soon after his birth, " his prince, was much hated by 

the care of his education devolved ** the royal party to his last, and 

on Christopher Glyn, vicar of Bur- " many cannot yet endure to hear 

ford, and master of the school ** him spoken otV He wrote 
there, who had married his mo- Tlie Levellers leveltd; or. The 

ther. At the age of fourteen years. Independents' Couspir€Ky to root out 

]he vvas sent to All Souls College, AfonortAy. Interl. 4to. J647- 
Oxford, where he was made one Nelson, James, was an apo- 

of the choristers, and coniinued Ihecary in Red Lion Street, Hol- 

wntil the year \037> when he look born, where he resided upwards of 

tho degree of bachelor of arts, half a centur>\ In 1/53 he pub* 

lie then retired to St. Mary IlaJl, Tuhed an excellent treati^ " o» 
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" the Government of Children, 
" under the Heads of Heahb, 
•' Manners, and Education," Svo. 
aiiddied April 19, 1/94, aged 84 
years within three days. He was 
also author of 

The Affectionate Father. Sent. 
Com. 8vo. 1786. 

Nesbit, G. a Scotch writer, 
who, from chronicles and records, 
produced one dramatic perform- 
ance, printed at Edinburgh, called 
. CaledoiCs Tears-, or, JVallace. T. 
12mo, 1733. 

Nevile, Robert, lived in the 
reign of King Charles L There 
are no particulars relating to him 
extant, further ^than that he re- 
ceived his education at King*s 
College, in the university of Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a fellow- 
ship ; and that he wrote one play, 
which is far from deficient in point 
of merits entitled 
The Poor Scholar. C. 4to. 1652. 
Nevill, Alexander. Thi? 
author was a native of Kent, lived 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and was brother to Dr. Thomas 
Nevill, who succeeded to the 
deanery of Canterbury on the de- 
cease of Bishop Rogers. He made 
a very early progress in learning, 
particularly in the study of poetry ; 
for, at sixteen years of age, he was 
fixed on, by the celebrated Jasper 
Heywood, as one of those whom 
he thought capable of joining with 
hinsself in a translation of the tra- 
gedies of Seneca. That which this 
youth undertook was the fifth, en- 
titled 

CEdipus. Trag. 4to. 
This piece was executed in the 
year 1560, though not pnbliihed 
till the rest, by Heywood, Newton, 
Nuce, and Studley, in 1581 5 be- 
sides which. Wood acquaints us of 
aDother work of. this author, en- 
titled Kettus; sive, Ve Furoribus 
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Norfolciensium, &c. 1582. IVIn 
Nevill was born in 1544, and died 
the 4th of October l6l4. He wai 
buried hi a chapel belonging to the 
cathedral church of Canterbury, 
in a monument erected for that 
purpose by his brother the Dean, 
who died in l6l5, having survived 
our author. 

Neville, Henry, the second 
son of Sir Henry Neville, of Bil* 
lingbeare, in Berkshire, Knight. 
He was educated at Oxford ; and 
in the beginning of the civil war 
travelled into Italy and other counr 
tries J from whence he returned in 
1645, or thereabouts, and became 
recruiter in the Long Parliament 
for Abingdon ^ at which time he 
was very intimate with several zeal- 
ous commonwealths-men, whose 
principles he imbibed and propa« 
gated with all his abilities. 

In November 1651, he was 
elected one of the council of state 5 
but when he saw that Oliver Crom- 
well aimed at, centring the go- 
vernment in his own single jier- 
son, he left him, was out. of his 
favour, and acted little during his 
lifetime. 

In l658 he was chosen burgess 
for Reading, to serve in Richard's 
Parliament; and when the Pro- 
tector was deposed, and the Long 
Parliament restored, became again 
one of the council of state. ' 

In the interval between the de- 
position of Richard Cromwell, and 
the restoration of Charles IL our 
author, with James Harrington and 
other favourers of the republican 
system, held frequent meetings for 
the purpose of recommending and 
establishing that species of govern- 
ment. This club lasted until the 
eve of the Restoration, when our 
author was taken into custody, but 
soon afterwards released. From 
this time he lived privately, with- 
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Mt giving any ofienoe to the 
reigning pofwers: In lb*81 he pub* 
lished the work for which he h 
now most distinguished, entitled 
Plato Rediuivus ; or, ji Dialogue 
eoncerning Govemtrtent; the fonrth 
edition of which was printed for 
Mr. Hollis in J 763. He died the 
20th of September 1694, anni was 
buried at Warfield, in Berkshire. 
Among his other works he wrote 
one political dramatic piece, en* 
titled 

Shuffling, cutting, and dealing in 

o Gayne at Piquet i being acted 

from the Year 1653 to 1058, by 

O&ver Protector and others, &c. 

4to. 1659. 

Nevillb, — , produced an 
insignificant piece, called 

Plymouth tn an Uproar, M. F. 
«vo. j;79. 

We have heard that he was m 
seafaring man, and met a dreadful 
end) having been killed and eaten 
by sarnges on the coast of Africa. 

Neuman, H. is the translator, 
from tlie German, of, 

J. Self'ImmalaHon, P. 8vo. 

179B. 
2. Family Disireis, P. Svo. 

A799' 

Newcastle. See Cavbndtsr. 

.Nbwmah, TnoMAs. All that 
yf^ know of this gentleman is, that 
be lived in the beginning of the 
17th century, and that he trans* 
lated two of Terence*8 comedies, 
riz, 

1. Andria, 

2. Eunuch. 8ro. I627. 

Newtok, Thomas. This learn- 
ed writer was the eldest son of 
Bdward Newton, of Butley, in the 
parish of Prestbury, in Cheshire, 
by Alice his wife. He was bom 
in that county, and received his 
first rudiments of grammatical 
erudition under the celebrated John 
Browasword, lor whom he appears 



eifer to have retained the tti6kt ar- 
dent and almost filial aflfection ; 
for, in his encomium on several 
ilhistriont men cff England, he has 
this v^ry temarkafole distich oo 
him : 

^'Rhetora, Grammaticum, ?o!yhistor« 
teque Poctam 
^ Quir Mcpt ? — > it lip^^us, kncus. 



Kay, 80 great wan hia respect for. 
the memory of this gentleman, 
that he afterwaMs erected a mo- 
nument for him on the south wtdl 
of the chancel of the church of 
Macclesfield, in Cheshire, with a 
Latin inscription, highly in his 
commendation. But, to return to 
our author. He wat aent very 
young to Oxford; Init, whether 
through any disgust, or fh>m what 
other cause we know not, he made 
no long stay there, but removed to 
Cambridge, where he settled in 
€lueen*s College, and became so 
eminent for his Latin poetry, as to 
be esteemed by his contemporaries 
af deserving to rank with the roost 
celebrated poets who have written 
in that language. 

After this he retired to his own 
county, making some residence at 
Oxford, which he took in his way 3 
and, having obtained the warm 

Eatronage of Rol)ert Earl of Ssser, 
e taught school and practised phy- 
sic with success at Macdesneld. 
It appears, however, that he was 
in holy orders also; for Wood sajrs, 
that at length, being beneficed 4t 
Litde Ilfbrd, in £ssex, he taught 
school there, and continued at that 
place till the time of his death, 
which, after his having acquired a 
condderable estate, happened in 
the month of May l607- He was 
buried in the church belonging to 
that village, for the decoration 6f 
which he left a considerable le- 
gacy. He wrote and translated 
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many books^ and^ among the lat- 
ter, the third tragedy of Seneca, 
entitled 

Thehais. T. 4to. 1581. 
Yet, though he translated only this 
one play, he took on himself the 
publication of all the rest, as trans- 
lated by Heywood, Neville, Nuce, 

Phillips has Wrongfully attri- 
buted to this author the composi- 
tion of Marloe's tragedy of 

Tamherlaine the Great j or. The 
Scythian Shepherd. 

NpwTON, James. This author 
fave the public oae piece, never 
^cted, called 

Aiexts*s Paradise ; or, A Trip to 
^the Garden of Love at FauxhalL 
C. 8V0.17225 1732, and N.D. 

N1CC6LS, . In the book 

ef the Stationers' Company, the 
15th of February 1611, is an entry 
of the following play, by an au- 
thor of this name : 

The Twynnes Tragedy e. 
The Christian name of this writer 
is not mentioned ; but we appre* 
hend he was Hicrard Niccols, 
:aa esteemed poet of the times, bom 
in London of genteel parents 5 and, 
in 1602, at the age of eighteen, 
entered a student in Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he stayed 
but a short time before he removed 
to Magdal6n Hall, He took the 
degree of B. A. l6od. After re- 
mainitJg here some years, and 
being esteemed among the most 
ingenious men of his day, accord- 
ing to Wood, he quitted Oxford, 
and lived in London, where he 
fihtained an employment suitable to 
^faculty* What this employ- 
ment was, we are left to con- 
jecture. The most material of his 
works are his additions to The Mir- 
wr for Magistrates, a book roost 
popular in its time, suggested ori- 
ginally by Boccace, De Casibus 



Principum } containing a series oS 
pieces by Sackville,- Baldwyne, Fer- 
rers, Churchyard, Phayer, Higgins, 
Drayton. It was ultimately com- 
pleted, and its contents new-ar- 
ranged, by Niccols, whose Sup- 
plement to the edition of 161 h^ 
the fbllowing title : A Winter 
Night's Fisum : Being an Additioh 
of such Princes, especidlh famous, 
who were exempted in the form^ 
Historic, By Richard Niccols, 
Oxon. Mag, Hall, &:c. &c. To 
ih\% likewise is improperly sub- 
joined England 5 Elixa', or. The 
victorious and triumphant Reigne 
of that Virgin Empresse, of sacred 
Mernorie, Elizabeth, Qtceene of 
England, France, and Irelande, 
&c. &c. His other writiiigs are. 
The Cuckow, a poem, Lond. I607, 
dedicated to Mr. afterwards Sir 
Thomas, Wroth: Monbdia^ or, 
lValtham*s Complaint upon the 
Death of the most vertuous and 
noble Lady, late deceased, the Lady 
Honor Hay ; Lond. 1615. 

Nicholas, Harry, is only 
known as the translator of one 
piece, called 

An Enter lude ofMyndes, 12mo« 
N. D. but printed 1574. 

Lb Noble, Monsieur, a French 
writer, produced one petite piece, 
which was acted here by a set ojf 
strollers, of his own country, fn 
the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields* 
It met with but little success, and 
was entitled 

The Two Harlequins, Farce, of 
three acts. 8vo. 17I8. 

In Mears*s Catalogue the trans- 
lation of this piece is ascribed to 
one Brown*. 

NoEHDBN, N. H. and Stod- 
dart, J. are the joint translators 

of, 

1. Don -Carlos, H. D. 8vo. 

1798. 

2. Fiesco. T. 8vo. 1798- 
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NoRKiSy HenrTi was son to 
Mr. Henry Norris, the comedian^ 
who, from his admirable per- 
formance in Farquhar*8 comedy of 
The Constant Couple, acquired the 
nick- name of Jubilee Dicky. This 
gentleman also trod in his father's 
steps as an actor, though tiot with 
equal success, nor perhaps equal 
merit; yet, notwithstanding the 
slighting manner in which Chet- 
wood, both in his History of the 
Stage, and in his British Tlieatre, 
speaks of him, Mr. Norris had cer- 
tainly great merit, and in many 
parts equalled, if not excelled, the 
best actors who have attempted 
them since. He performed for 
many years in the theatres of Lon- 
don and Dublin ; but, in the de- 
cline of his life, retired to York, 
where he joined the established 
company of comedians belonging 
to that city, among whom he died 
the 10th of February 1731. He 
published a collection of poems, 
and two dramatic pieces, entitled, 

1. Royal Merchant: C. (Sup- 
posed to be this author's, from the 
initial letters annexed H. N.) 
This is only an alteration of The 
Beggar's Bush of Beaumont and 
Fletcher.. 4to. 1706. 

3. The Deceit, F. 12mo. 1723. 

North, Francis, £ar(. of 
Guilford, a lieutenant-colonel 
in the army, high steward of Ban- 
bury, patent comptroller of the 
customs, and LL. D. was born 
Dec. 25, 1761* and succeeded his 
brother George- Augustus(the third 
Earl) in the title, April 20, 1 802. 
His Lordship is the author of , 

The Kentish Barons, Op. 8vo. 

1791. 

Norton, Thomas. All that 

can be traced concerning this gen- 
tleman is, that he was an inha- 
bitant, if not a native, of Sharpen- 
haule, or Sharp^hoe, in Bedford- 
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shire ; that he was a barrister at 
law, and a' zealous Calvinist, in 
the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, as appears by several tracts, 
printed together in 8vo. X56g. He 
was counsel to the Stationers* Com- 
pany, in whose books we find ac« 
counts of the fees paid to him set 
down, the last of which was be» 
tween the years 1^83 and 1584, 
within which period we imagine 
he died. He was contemporary 
iii'ith Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
assistant to them in their noted 
version of the Psalms, twenty-seven 
of which be turned into English 
metre, to which, in all the editions 
of them, the initials of his name 
are prefixed. He also ^translated 
into English several small Latii^ 
pieces, and, being a close intimate 
and fellow-student with Thomas 
Sackville, Esq. afterwards Earl of 
Dorset, he joined with him in the 
composing of one dramatic piece, 
of which Mr. Norton wrote the 
firet three acts, entitled 

Ferrex and Porrex. 8vo. N. D. 
[1571.] Previously printed, and 
subsequently reprinted, in a spu- 
rious way, under the title of 

Garboduc. 

Norton, . Of this au- 
thor we can give no account. He 
seems, however, to be the person 
whose name, Norton, is subscribed 
to some verses prefixed to Eccle- 
stone's Noah^s Deluge. He wrote 
one play, published by Mr. South- 
ern, called 

Pausanias, the Betrayer «/ his 
Country. T. 4to. I69G. 

Dr. Garth, in The Dispensary, 
canto iv, ver. 218, says, 

•* And Britain, since Pausanias was writ, 
** Knows Spartan virtue and Aihenian 
wit.*' 

NoRVAL, Jambs, A. M. ^^ 

this gentleman we know no more 
than*that he is autlior of 
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The Cenerous Chief, T. Bvo. 

1792. 

NucB, Thomas, was a con- 
temporary with Mr. Thomas New- 
ton before mentioned, and con- 
cerded with him in the translation 
of Seneca's tragedies, of which one 
eafy fell to his share, viz. the 
eleventh, which is entitled 

Octavia. Trag. B. L. 4to. 1581. 
Some authors, Delrio in particular, 
^ve denied this play's having been 
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v^itten by Seneca 5 and indeed tKa 
story of it being founded on his- 
tory so near the time of the sup- 
posed author, and the consideration 
of the tyrannical period in which 
Seneca lived, seem to furnish a 
reasonable ground of suspicion on 
this head. But this being a par* 
ticular, the discussion of which h 
somewhat foreign to our present 
purpose, any further inquiry about 
it in this place will be needless. 
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0-BBiBfirE,TH0MAs Lbwis* This 
gentleman is a native of Ireland> 
tod is in holy •rders. He was 
chaplain to Lord Howe, and is the 
BQthor of several political pieces ; 
also of 

The Generous Impostor. Com» 
8voil781. 

O'Brien, William. This gen* 
tiexnah is descended from a very 
ancient family, who, from attach-* 
ment to their monarch and reli- 
gion, abandoned their country and 
property after the capitulation of 
Limerick, and followed his for- 
tunes into France 5 where, under 
the auspices of the head of their 
£imily^ O'Brien, Lord Viscount 
Clare, they became officers in the 
Irish brigade. In 1764 our au- 
thor married Lady Susan-Sarah* 
Louisa Strangways, eldest daugh- 
ter of Stephen Fox, the first Earl 
of Ilche^ter, and niece of Henry 
Box, the first Lord Holland. He 
is still living in advanced age, in 
Dorsetshire, of which county he 

TOL. X. 
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is the feceirer-general. He is au- 
thor of, 

1. Cross Purposes^ Farce. 8vo. 
1?72. 

2, The Due!. 'Play. 8vo, I773. 
This gentleman, at one time of his 
life, turned his attention to the 
Btage» and soon became a very dis- 
tinguished actor. His first appear- 
atice was at T^mry Lane theatre, 
in the year lJ5>i, in the part of 
Captain Brazen j and in characters 
of that class be arrived at a high 
degree of reputation. After con- 
tinuing on the stage about sir 
years, however, he withdrew al- 
together frorrf a theatrical life. 

O'Bryjkn, Dbnis, is the author 

of ,; ^ 

. A 1 iiend in 2\\ i xV a Friend in* 
deed. A four ' ct Comedy, per- 
formed nt the > 7 market theatre 
in 1783, H;t vdi printed. 

The pLiy wns acted eight suc- 
cessive ni'/hts; but was then laid 
aside in cciis^qaence of a qoarrel 
betweeri tl e' author and tblsi xna« 
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Bager (the elder Colroan). This 
quarrel occupiedj for near three 
veeksythe newspapers 3 almost the 
whole of which took part with the 
manager, while the author con* 
tended singly against the host ; 
and wielded > to the great inorti- 
$cation of Mr. Colnian, his own 
actors against him, in an at testa* 
tion addressed to Mr. 0*Bryen 
by the principal performers of the 
theatre, in contradiction to some 
attacks in the public prints made 
by the manager's partisans/ This 
business, however, appears to have 
alienated our author from further 
dramatic pursuits, the whole of 
his intervening life having been 
devoted to politics. 

The work which first brought 
him into notice was an ironical 
Defence of the Earl of Shelburne,' 
published shortly after that noble- 
man (afterwards created Marquis 
of Lansdown) succeeded the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham as premier, in 
the year 1782. Id the year 1JS4 
Mr. O^Bryen published another 
ironical work, entitled ji Gleam of 
Comfori to this distracted Empire, 
demonstrating the Fairness andRea-- 
sonableness of national Confidence 
in the present Ministry — meaning 
the ministry of Mr. Pitt. About 
this time he gave to the public two 
papers, called The Reasonet, which 
have since been republished in se- 
veral compilations ; the first, attri- 
buted by the compilers to Lord Er- 
akine; and the second to Mr. Sheri- 
dan. In 1787 Mr.O*Bryen printed 
A View of the Treaty negotiated 
by Lord Auckland^. In 1 7 88, im- 
mediately upon the King^s illness, 
this author publis ^d The Prospect 
before us ; revived, pnder the name 
of The Regency Question, in con- 
sequence of the di? ussions caused 
by the return of His Majesty's 
fiialady in 1810. Bit it would be 
4 



endless to enumerate the party 
productions of this writer.— He is 
understood to be now engaged in a 
life of Mr. Fox, for which, if he 
could be more of an historian than 
a panegyrist, his opportunities pe- 
culiarly qualify him. No man 
shared more of the confidence of 
that great orator than the subject 
of this article, who, ib return, was 
totally devoted to his friend and 
leader. Upon the change of roi« 
nistry in I8O6, Mr. O'Bryen suc- 
ceeded one of the Lords Somerset 
in the lucrative sinecure of deputy 
pHymaster-general ; and, shortly 
after, was appointed by Mr. Fox 
to the patent ofEce of marshal of 
the admiralty at the Cape of Good 
Hope) worth, it is said, 4000/. per 
annum. 

Odkll, Thomas, was bom in 
Buckinghamshire, towards the con- 
clusion of the 17^h or beginning 
of the 18th century. In the same 
county he had ^ very handsome 
paternal estate, the greater part 
of which he expended in the ser- 
vice of the court interest ; but, on 
the death of Lord Wharton, who 
had been his patron, and who, 
with other friends of the same 
principles, had procured him ft 
pension from the Government, Mr. 
Odell, finding both his fortunes 
and interest impaired, erected a 
theatre in Goodman's i^elds, which 
he opened in October 1729. For 
the first season it p^^t with all the 
success that could oe wished for, 
and fully answered his expecta- 
tions ; and, indeed, it is probable 
that it would still have gone on 
with like success, had not a con- 
nexion, which it was said the son 
of a respectable and honourable 
magistrate of the city of London 
had with the said theatre, given 
umbrage to the lord mayor and 
court of aldermen, who, under tb# 
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a]ipearance of an apprehension that Ooikgsbls^ Gabri^. ' Of thif 

the apprentices and journeymen of • gentleinan's life nothing farther is 
the trading part of the city would to be found on record, than tliat 
be led too readily into dissipation, by he was born in London, was ma^* 
having a theatre brought so near triculated of Pembroke College^ 
home to them, made an applica- Oxford, 23d of April 1 707, and, 
tion to court for the suppression becoming lunatic, put an end to 
of it. In consequence of this, an his own life by the assistance of 
order came down for the shutting a cord, on the 10th of Feb. 1734# 
it up; in compliance with which at his house in Thatch*d Courts 
(for at that time there was no act Westminster. He wrote threQ 
of parliament fpr limiting the dramatic pieces, the titles of which 
nuoaber of the theatres) Mr. Odell are as follow : 
put a stop to his performances, 1 . The Bath unmasked. C, 8vo« 
and, in the end, found himself 1725. 

under a necessity of disposing of 2. The Capricious Lovers* C« 
his property to Mr. Henry Gif- 8vo. 1726. 
fard, who, not meeting with the 3. Bayes*s Opera, Svo* 1730. 
same opposition as our author, Ogbornb, Davio. This inge* 
raised a subscription for the build- nious and worthy man was better 
ing of a more ample playhouse on known as a painter than as a play* 
the same spot; to which assembling wright, and therefore might more 
a ver)' tolerable company of per- properly lie styled the Rafiaelle 
formers, he went on successfully, tbantheShakspeareofCbelmsford^ 
till the passing of the said act ; for in Essex, where he resided. It 1% 
the immediate occasion of which, with pleasure we seize an oppdr-* 
see Vol. II under Golden Rump, t unity of doing such justice to hi9 
We cannot, however, help observ- modest merits as they might fairljT 
login this place one particular, for claim. The fidelity of his pencil, 
which that theatre has been re- in representing the cavalcade of 
markable, and that is, for the first the judges into the county-town^ 
appearance, in 1741, ofoarEng- and the yet more extraordinary 
lish Roscius, Mr. Garrick. But, procession of the claimants of the 
to return to our author. bacon -flitch into Dunmow, toge* 

Mr. Odell was, in 1738, ap- ther with a few ppvincial mon- 
pointed deputy master of the re- sters (such as portraits of a fish 
vets, under his Grace the Duke with wings taken at Battle's 
of6^afton,theu Lord Chamberlain, Bridge, a cailf with six legs pro- 
and Mr. Chet^» '*' id, the licenser of duced at Great Baddow, and Wood 
the stage. This place he held till tiie ghastly miller of Biilericay), 
^is death, which happened in May successively immortalized him ia 
1749. He brought four dramatic his own neighbourhood* Aim- 
pieces on the stage, all of which ing, however, with laudable ambi« 
Aiet with some share of success, tion at more general and extensive 
^ir titles are a« follow : fame, and being convinced that the 

l» Chimera, C. 8vo. 1 721. pen and pencil are instruments 

2. Patron, Op. 8vo. N. D. somewhat similar, and are pur in 
[1 729.] motion by the same tnanual agency^ 

3. Smugglers, F. 8vo. 1729* till he had made the trial, he dis- 

4. Prodigal. CX 8vo. 1744. covered no sufficient reason for iiit. 
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Inability to manage the one so as hiim He was abo author of ihm 

to render it as profitable to him- city pageant on 

•elf as the other. Or perhaps he Cntirles IlJs Passage through th$ 

might have met with the hack- CUy to his Coronation. FoL i66u 

neyed sentiment— -u/ptc/«ra/&oe5i5. See Pagbants^ Vol. III. p. 120, 

erroneously translated, and taken it No. (34.) > 

for granted, that no man could be He died in London Sept 4, 

a painter without some vein of 1676. 

piDetiy in his composition. We O'Hara^Kame. OfMr.O^Hara 
learn, indeed, that the reception we learn no more, than that he 
of his dramatic works did not en- was a native of Ireland, and a 
tH'ely support the expectations he younger brother of a genteel fa- 
had formed concerning them ; but mily. He resided near Dublin, 
being too wise to hazard repeated and from his appearance and man- 
trials on the stage, or in the closet, ners by no means promised the 
and of a disposition too gentle and festivity that enlivens all his corn- 
pacific to engage in literary war- positions. He had an exquisite 
fare, his disappointment neither taste in music, and great skill in 
broke out ioto invectives against the burlesque. He died June 17, 
the actors who mangled, or the 1782, having for some years beeo 
critics who condemned, his per- deprived oi bis eyesight. He was 
Ibrmances. On the contrary, far author of the following pieces, 
from harbouring the least resent- some of which still continue fa- 
ttient toward players, audiences, voorites with the public : 
and reviewers, or indulging the ]. Midas, BurL 8vo. 1764. 
•Hghlest pique against the efiforts 2. The Golden Pippin. Burl, 
ofmore fortunate bards, he was ever 8vo. 1773. 
ready in his original capacity to 3. The Two Misers, M.F, Svo. 
decorate the scenes which he no 177^* 

longer thought himself qualified to 4. April Day. B. Svo. 1777« 

write; and confessed his acquies- 5. Tom Thumb* B« 178O3 Svo. 

cence in that justice which com« IS05« 

pelled him, as Hamlet says, to 0*Kbbffe, Johk, was born in 

throw away the worser part of his Dublin in 1746 ; his father was a 

profession, and Uve the letter anth native of King's County, and bis 

the other hcdf. The only piece he mother (an 0*Connor) of Wex- 

15 known to have printed is ford. The family of the O^Keefies 

The Merry Midnight Mistake $ is among the most ancient and 

or, Comfortdbk Conclusion, Com. honourable, and, for a long time, 

$iVo. 1765. mnked also with the most wealthy, 

OoiLBYy JoBN, was bom near ofthe sister kingdom; but, the con- 
Edinburgh, in the year idOO, test between William and James, 
6iij[pin£ to London, he became a in which the ancestors of our bero> 
very vcrfuminous writer. His At" (who were of the Roman Catholic 
las, and other geographical works, persuasion) bore a share>and which 
obtained him the style and office of terminated so fatally to the Irish 
lheKing*8Cosmographer. Inverse, interest, swallowed up the best 
Ills translations of Homer and Vir- part of their property ; and, from 
gil, and his paraphrase on Esop's that period, their importance be- 
jpiibles, have most distinguished gan to diminish^ At an early age 
2 
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(jrieelfe "Was caftimTtted to the -tohearhim— heattem|)tedJafBert 
care of Father Austin, a Jesuit, speech, scene the first— pleased 
distinguished for learning and piety, Mr. Mossop, and, before parting^i 
md a celebrated orator. Under a was engaged for three years in tho 
man so well qualified f6r the office Dublin- theatre, while his iriend 
of a tutor, he soon made a pro- was rejected. He played in that 
fciency in French abd the classics; cit;jr, and in the most respectabla 
he also imbibed a taste for draw- towns to which they made sutntner 
ing, which he cultivated with great excursions, about twelve years, 
assiduity in the Academy, whefe Though tragedy wiis his first 
•he profited by the lessons of West, choice, an accident soon disco- 
then master ofthat institution. So -vered his forte to be comedy, to 
rapid was his improvement in this ^ which study he turned his liiindj 
branch of art, tliat his friends in- and became the prime favourite, 
dulged the most sanguine expect- Finding himself fully possessed of 
ttions of future excellence; but the public opinion as an actor, his 
O'Keefle was not destined for an ambition to figure as an author 
■artist; he had all the volatility and 'drscovered itself, andiie produced 
caprice of youth : as soon as he every year some local trifle at his 
•had made advances in one pursuit, benefit. His Tori^ Lumpkin in 
another attraction presented itself. Town, first acted in Dublin, tie 
^d resistance was vain. At length, sent anonymously to tlie late Mr. 
a defect in his sight, and an early Colman, and it was 'played with 
intercourse with spouters. Joined success at the Haymarket, 1?78. 
to a most insatiable thirst for read- This was succeeded by The Son-in" 
ing, turned him, from the pursuit Imw, which became a favourite 
thalked out by his parents, to- piece in Dublin. Soon after this 
^ards the draitia ; he wrote many he left Ireland ; and, on his ar- 
^amatic tri'fles, which, though rival in London, applied for an 
tiBv6r oflFered to the public, are engagement; but his services as aft 
«a?d, by his ftiends, to bear strong actor were rejected. He then de* 
tattks of genius, taste, and the- voted himself entirely to dramatic 
istricai knowledge. At fifteen he composition, and has produced the 
%ote a comedy of five acts, which, following pieces : 
feough wild, and in many in- 1. Tony Lumpkin in Toum, F, 
dances pnerile, he conducted to 1778. 8vo. 178O; 8vo. 1798. 
the denouement with ingenuity, 2. Son-in-Law. F. [Songs only] 
billed ^ith those inclinations, he 8vo. 1779- 

feow Entirely devoted himself to 3. The Dead dive. C. O. 1781, 

wch^ooks, and eatnestly sought N. P. 

the company of such men of all 4. The Jgreeahle Surprise. M, 

ages, as could help to the attain- Farce. 178I. N. P* 

tnent of what was become his fa- 5. The BanditiL C. Q, 178I. 

tourite wish, a situation in the the- N. P. 

^re. Accident brought it about. 6, Lord Mayor's Day, PtinU 

ttc accompanied a friend to Mr. 1782. ' N. P. 

Sfossop, merely to learn how such 7« Maid the Mistress » Buri. 

tne«tings were managed; he took 1783. N. P. 

^rage, confessed the bent of his 8. Shamrock. F. J 783. W. *P. 

ioclioation } Mr. Mossop desired 9. Young (Quaker. C, 1783. N^f* 
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• 10. T^ JB^/A-Doju D. P. 8to. 36. lAiile Hunchback. V. Bv6. 

1783. 1798. 

1 1 . Friar Bacon. Pant. 1 783. 37. Love in a Camp. M. F. 6vo. 

N. P. 1798. 

12. Omaz. Pant. 8vo. 1785. 38. Man^Afiliitter. M. F. 8vo. 

13. Siege of Ciurzola. CO. 1 7^6. 1 798. 

N. P. 39. Modem Antiques. F. 8vo. 

14. Prisoner at Large. C. 8vo., 1798. 

1788. ' 40. Poor Soldier. C. O. 8vo. 

15. TheTotf. C. 1789. 8vo. 1798. 

1798. 4\, Positive Man. F. 8vo.l798. 

16. The Fugitive. M.£. 179O. 42. Sfirigs of Laurel. CO. 
N. P. 8vo. J 708. 

17. World in a Village, C. 8vo. 43. fantara Rara Rogues AU^ 
1793. F. 8vo. 1798. 

18. London Hermit. C. 8vo. 44. IVicklow Mountains. Op. 
1793, 1798. 8vo. 1798. 

19. mid Oats. C, 8vo. 1794, 45. Nosegay of Weeds. F. 1798. 
1798. N. P. 

20. Life's Vagaries. C. 8vo. 46. 5A<?'f £/op'i/. C. 1798. N.P. 
3795. 47. Female Club. F. N. P. 

2\. Irish Mimic. M. E. 8vo. 48. Jenny's Whim, F. N. P. 

1795, 1798. 49. Peeping Tom of Coventry. 

22. The Lie of the Day. C. COp. N. P. 

1796. N. P* It would be unfair to criticise 

23. Lad of the Hilb, C. O. this author by the prescribed dra- 
179^- N. P. ma tic laws, as his writings have 

24. Alfred. Drama. 8vo. 1798. been indebted to no rules, ancient 

25. The Basket'Vtaker. M. E. or modem ; they were written to 
8vo. 1798. make people taught and they have 

26. A Beggar on Horseback. Y. fully ansMered that effect ; indeed, 
Bvo. 1798. they are for the most part of such 

27. The Blacksmith of Antwerp, a nature as to set all criticism at 
F. 8vo. 1798. defiance — they serve as a harome- 

28. The Castle of Andalusia, ter to the spirits without the aid of 
C. O. 8vo 1798. much judgment — and some part? 

29. The Czar Peter, C, O. Svo. of their humour are so dependent 
1798. upon the congenial humour of the 

W. The Doldrum, F. 8vo.l798. actor, that we may imagine they^ 

31. The Eleventh of June. F. could not ! e wiitten for him, but 
1798. N. P. only rehearsed between the author 

32. The Farmer, M. F. 8vo. and actor, so as to give the latter 
1 798. a him for the exercise of his fancy. 

33. Fontainbleau, CO. 8vo. What we particularly allude to are 
1798. the words and chorusses of some 

34. LeGrenacUer. Pant. 8vo. ofhissongs, &c. ; forthescbelngof 
1798. no language, cannot be so vetll 

35. Highland Reeh C. O. 8vo. communicated as by sounds. Yet 
1798* with this species of talent ha|( 
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O'KeelTe gladdened the hearts of dered the theatre, gave him a be- 
his auditors between twenty and nefit at Coven t Garden, June 12; 
thirty years^and "sent them laugh' the performances being The Lie of 
" ing to their beds ;'* and all this the Day, Three Weeks after Mar^ 
he has done in the hearing of good riage, and Paul and Virginia, At 
scholars, good writers, and good the end of the second act of the 
critics. He has often done more : play, Mr. Lewis led Mr. O'Keefiftt 
he has been the constant advo- on the stage, who delivered a 
cate for virtue ; and in many poetical address of .considerable 
of his little pieces, he has given length, in which humour and pa- 
sketches of character, which, thos were whimsically blended, 
though unfinished, can boast of It was recited with simplicity and 
much originality — some passages feeling, and very deeply affected 
'that warm and meliorate the heart, the sensibility of the audience ; who 
and others which mark no mean generally lamented, that he who 
attention to life and manners. had for so many years contributed 

If he has not, therefore, equalled greatly to their entertainment, 
many of our dramatic writers in should be reduced at last to be- 
genius, he has escaped their vices ; come an object of their bounty.— 
if he has not shown as much sci- We hope, but do not know, that 
ence of the art, he is ^eed from the times have since mended with 
their prosaic drowsiness : he is this facetious dramatist, 
constantly lookingforyknihd^Too^ Oldmixon, John. This gen - 
humour, which are chiefly to be tleman was descended from an an* 
found in the middle and lower cientfamily of the name, originally 
classes of life, and he is generally seated at Oldmixon, near Bridge- 
successful ; he is therefore bound- water, in Somersetshire, He was 
ed by no dramatic laws, and if he a violent party writer, and a very 
keeps the laugh up, ^in this view, severe and malevolent critic ; in 
he is free from censure. The the former light he was a strong 
manners oftbe middling and lower opponent of the Stuart family, 
classes of life have been always too whom he has, on bvery occasion, 
much neglected by our modem as much as possible endeavoured to 
dramatic writers, who do this, as blacken, without any regard to that 
Mr. Bayes says, " to show their impartiality which ought ever to 
*^ breeding :** but such should con- be the most essential characteristic 
tider, that although ladies and gen- of an historian. In the other cha-. 
tlemen have their peculiar vices racter, he was perpetually assail- 
and virtues, the general character ing, with the most apparent tokens 
of man is best distinguished where of envy and ill-nature, his seve* 
nature is ]es» adulterated ; where ral contemporaries ; particularly 
the heart and tongue have full Messrs. Addison, £usden, and Pope, 
play, and consequently have less The last of these, however, whom 
incitement to flattery, lying, and he had attacked in different letters 
hypocrisy. wh ich he wrote in The Flying Post, 

In the year 1900, the misfor* and repeatedly reflected on in his 
tune of blindness being the more prose essays on criticism, and in 
imbittered to him by pecuniary hh Art of Logic and Rhetoric, wnt^ 
inconveaiences, Mr. Harris, mind- ten in imitation of Bouhours, ha$ 
foi of the services that he had ren« condemned him to an immortality 

nn4 
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of infaiDf^ b^ giving him a place 
in bis Dunaadg with some very 
distinguishing marks of eminence 
among the devotees of Dulness : 
for, in the second book of that 
severe poem, where be introduces 
the dances contending for the 
prize of dulness, by diving in the 
mud of Fleet-ditcb, he represents 
our author as mounting the sides 
of a lighter, in order to enable him 
to take a more cfHcaclous plunge. 
Mr. Oldmixou, though rigid 
with regard to others, is far from 
unblameable himself, in the very 
particulars concerning which he 
IS so free in his accusations, and 
that sometimes even without a 
strict adherence to truth ; one re- 
markable instance of this kind it 
is but justice to take notice cf; and 
that is, his having advanced a par- 
ticular fact, to charge three eminent 
persons with interpolation i(i Lord 
ylarendon*s History, which fact 
Was disproved by Dr. Atterbury, 
the only survivor of them 5 and 
the pretended interpolation, after a 
space of almost ninety years, pro- 
duced in his Lordship's own hand- 
writing ; and yet this very author 
himself, when employed by Bishop 
Kennet in publishing the historians 
in his collection, has made dp 
scruple of perverting Daniers ChrO" 
nicle in numberless places. 

What year Mr. Oldmixon was 
born in, is not mentioned by any 
of the writers, nor where he re- 
ceived his education. He was, 
however, undoubtedly a man of 
ieari;ung and abilities 3 and, ex- 
clusive of his strong-biassed preju- 
dice, and natural moroseness and 
' petulance, far from a bad writer, 
pe has left behind him three dra- 
jtpatic pieces, the titles of which are, 

1. Amyntas, Past. 4 to. I69S. 

2. Grove i or. Love's Paradise, 
Pjpera. 4to. I7OO. 



3. Gwenwr of Cyprus* T. 4teli 
1703. 

He also wrote a pastoral, called 
Thyrsis, which forms one act of 
Mr. Motteux*s Kovelty j or. Every 
Act a Play. As he was always a 
violent party writer on the Whig 
side, he was at length rewarded 
with a small post in the revenue 
at Bridgewater. He died in a very 
advanced age, July p, 1 742. 

Oldmixon, Sir John. To a 
gentleman of this name and title ia 
ascribed * 

Apollo turnd Stroller. Musical 
Pasticcio. 8vo. 17i>7« 

Oliphanx, Robert. We know 
no more of this geptlemau, th^d 
that he was the son of Mr. 
Lawrence Oliphant, merchant, o£ 
Liverpool, and a n^ember of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge ; the fel- 
lows of which college, in February 
1792, adjudged to him one of the 
annual silver prize cups for the 
best English declamation. He did 
not survive this honour many 
months, dying, at an early age, 
on the 14th September following } 
leaving two dramatic piecesj th^ 
titles of which are, 

1. The Learned Lady. Com^ 
1789. 

2. A Sop in the Pan. Farce* 

1790. 

Neither of them, we believe, haf 

been printed. 

Opie, Mrs. was bom at Nor- 
wich about the year 1772, and is 
the daughter of Dr. Alderson, a 
physician of that city. At an early 
period Miss Alderson was distin- 
guished by great fertility of inven- 
tion, and evideiit marks of a su- 
perior mind } and she is even said 
to have composed dramatic piece* 
and novels, a^ well as poems, at 
an age when others have scarcely 
completed their education. Many 
of these poems^ on4 >ee b^li^ve oi^f 
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jDc^ei, have been published an<v» many of her poems have been 
nymously. On the 8th of May expressly composed j and The.Or^ 
1/98, Miss Alderson became the phan, and I^egro Boy's Tales ^ Th9 
wife of the late celebrated Mr. Dying Daughter' s jiddress to her 
Opie, an artist who died in the Mother ; and Thg Feion*s Address 
very first rank of his profession, to his Child-, are monuments of 
April 9, I8O7. Mrs. Opie has her feeling and benevolence, whici^ 
shown her regard to his memory cannot be too highly praised, 
by editing and publishing his Lec^ As a dramatist, we know but of 
tures on Planting, delivered at the one production of hers, viz. 
Royal Academy, with memoirs of Adelaide. Trag. N. P. 
his life, 4to. I8O9. The writings Orrery, Easl of. See Botls^ 
of Mrs. Opie exhibit at once am- Oswald^ John, was once a 
pie testimonies of the strength of lieutenant in the 42d regiment of 
her judgment, and the goodness foot, and served in the war before 
gf her heart. TJie Father and the last under Colonels Humberston* 
Daughter, in opposition to the and M'Leod in the East Indies* 
fantastic fictions which have dis- In the year 1733 he left India, and 
graced the regions of romance, this returned by land to England* Hti 
amiable writer professes to be-*** predominant passion for travel^ 
a tale, founded .in simple nature ; and avidity to survey mankind un^ 
and as such, perhaps, there never der various points of view, deter* 
was a composition better cdculated mined him to trace out for him«< 
to rouse the passions in the cause self a new route. He- directed hit 
of virtue, and to correct that false course to the more northern and 
sensibility, that degenerating . ex- mountainous parts <tf Turkey, an4 
cessof sen tinient, which have been pitched his tent for some titnd 
proved to be incompatible with the among the barbarous hordes of 
real interests oi humanity. It has Turkomans and Curdees, whom 
not oniy had a very extensive cir- for n^any years no traveller h^^ 
culation in this country, but has visited except himself and the ce«» 
been twice translated into the' \t\miQdi walking Stewart. Mr, Oj^ 
French language. Since that, she wald i$ a native of Scotland. Hif 
has published a tale in three vo« father, a man of great learning an4 
lumes> «ititled Adeline Mowfjray j extreme modesty, but who ima- 
or, The Mother and Daughter, gined that all his misfortunes bad 
18Q5, the laudable object of which proceeded frpm his>devotion to tha 
was, to check the progress of the Muses, endeavoured as much ac^ 
new philosophy, Mrs. Opie*8 poems possible to. discourage in his son 
are generally characterized by the same unhappy passion, as be 
sweetness, simplicity, and pathos J termed it, for the, belles letti^s. 
her songs are exquisitely tender. The opposition of his father, how^ 
and will help, in no trifling de- ever, only tended to stimulate tha 
gree, to rescue this species of po- youth in the career of learning, 
etry from the neglect into which In a few ntonths, by the most in^ 
it has unhappily fallen. Number- tense application, he acquired, with* 
less are the occasions on which out a master, a competent know- 
Mrs. Opie has exerted her talents ledge of the Latin tongue. T^ 
for the benefit or consolation of this he soon added, in the samei 
tlif distre«s^. W^t^ thqse view V Oimmer^ the preek 5 ^ftd m thf 
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prietor of 4 newsfraper, who af^er- Beauties tfthe Modem Dramaiisi^, 

vards became Mr. Palmer's greatest and The Beauties of Kotxebue ; and 

adversary. For the Royalty The- published a Traveller's Guide, in 

«tre he wrf>te the burletta part of 2 vols. 12mo. 1805. His dift* 

Hohsons Choice 5 or, Thespis in mas are as foHour • 
MHMress, 1 787 5 the satire of which 1 . Haunted Castle. M JB. 1 2mo, 

provoked the resentnient of the 1784. 

London managers. Fifiding him- 2. Heippy Dispose. CO. 12iiid« 

self then excluded from the tbea« 1794. 

Ires, he had recourse to stratagem, 8. TheNewWonder.Y.lJSA.'i^.V, 
and presented a piece to the late 4. The Mad-house. M.£. 12mo^ ' 

Mr. Colman ki a lady's name; 17S5. 

Jts it should he, which was irame- B. Poor Maria, Int. 1785. N.P. 
diately accepted, and acted at the <5. New Way to keep a JVlfe ai 

Haymarket, 1769. His female Home. F. 1785; 12mo. 17^7- 
lepresentative, who had some a4- 7- Recruiting Manager. PreU 

dress, procured this gentleman's 1785, N. P. 
aaceptance of another piece, but 8. Curiosity, C 1785. N. P. 
tbe manager's sudden indisposition 9. Hobson's Choice, Bttrl. 17^7 • 

^>Tevented its representation. The N. P. 

>founger Colman, who now offi- 10, Perseverance, M.E« 17^9 p 

^ated as manager, behaved to the 12mo. 179^* 
lidy with his usual politeness, II. jfs it should be /Cota,Fie<iep 

though probably conscious of the 0vo. 1789. 
deception : however, by an act 12. JFhafs the Matter f Burl» 

rf imprudence, she forfeited his J2mo. 1789- 
encouragement and favour, and 13, AUin good Humcfur., D.f* 

iov some time deceived even him 8vo. 1792. 

%ho had reposed in her so much 14. Irish Tar, M.I. 17§7« N.P. 
Confidence! This gentleman, not 15. Botherutim. F. 8vo. 1798* 
terbo>a^ing those petty resentments l6, Pyramus and Thiebe, Pant* 

iK^hich are too common in theatri- 8vo. 1798. 
cal Hfe, gave Mr. Oulton every 17* The Two Apprentices, tkaU 

4encouragement, and accepted his 1798. N. P. 
jtf// tn ^(Torf J/tti%o«r, a petite piece, IS, Sixty 'third hett^, M. F. 

acted in 1792. Since that time 8vo. 1803. 
ke has produced several dramatic 19. Middle Dish, F. 18ii»4. N.P. 
pieces, which we shall presently D'Ouvillt, Geo. GsR^iils. 

enumerate. Of this gentleman we know noi« 

Mr. Oulton has published a thing more than that he was tha 

Itbotinuation of Victor's History of author of one dramatic piece never 

the Theatres of London 5 of Eger- acted, but which, by the date, 

40n*s Theatrical Remembrancer ; must have been written, or M least 

Several anonymous works, and published, during the time «jf tba 

others with fictitious names ; par- inter-f^egnum. It 1^ entitled 
ticuterly Dr. Home's pamphlets The Fedse Fat^ti^r^ disfgrtSced* 

respecting Brothers's prophecies, T. C. 12mo. 1657. 
in answer to the late Mr. Hal- Ow««, RoBftftt. This j;ertUe* 

fced. He also wrote some of the man received the early part df hif 

jB^orusses in Pizarro^ onnjpUed Tjte education gtStpo; ^mwteftce. 
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iftl6d0> he wa& removed to King*t would permit^ solicited and ob« 

Colkge> Caoibridgej but was not tained an employment in a public 

admitted fellow ; there being ten office of accounts, with a view to 

fellows only in his fiivour, and which he had taken previous care 

nine and the provost against him. to qualify himself by a most per- 

The cause of this rejection has not feet knowledge of arithmetic in al! 

leached the present time, nor b its brandies, and a gi*eat degree of 

it known what afterwards became excellence in writing all the ne-^ 

of hina. He wrote one dramatic cessary hands. 



Eiece> founded on the Grecian 
istory> and entitled 

Hypermne$tra. T. 4to. 1703* 

OwBNSONj Mis8> is the daugh- 
ter of an actor on the Dublin 
boards^ of long standing and con- 
siderable reputation 5 and has writ- 
ten one dramatic piece^ called 

The First Aitempt. CO. I8O7. 

Miss O. has likewise given to 



Notwithstanding, howevei*, this 
grave attention to business, he slill 
retained an inclination for, and an 
attention to, even polite literature, 
that could scarcely have been ex* 
pectedj and, by entering into 
much conversation with foreigners 
abroad, and a close application to 
reading at home, he made himself 
master of most of the living lan- 



the worW SU, Clair, or The guages, more especially the French, 
Heiress of Desmond 5 The Novice Italian, and Spanish j from all 
of St. Dominic \ The Wild. Irish which, as well as from the Latia 
Girl; and TAe Mw^ioaory, novels, and Greek, he has favoured the 
OzEtL, John/ This writer, to world with many valuable trans- 
wtiofte industry, if not to his ge- ktions. But, as it is in the light of 
Dius, the world lies under very a dramatic writer only that he has 
considerable obligations, received any claim to a place in this work, 
the first rudiments of his edncattoa we shall not enter into a recapitula* 
from Mr. Shaw, an excellent gram* tion of an^ of his pieces but those 
marian^ and master of the free* which have spme connexion with, 
school at Ashby de la Zouph, in tiie theatre. These, however, 
Leicestershire. He afterwards though all translations, are very 
completed his^ammatical studies numerous; there being included in 
under the Reverend Mr. Mount- them a complete English version of 
ford, of Christ's Hospital, where, the dramatic pieces of that justly 
having attained a great degree of celebrated French writer. Mo- 
perfection in the dead languages, liere j besides some others from 
viz. the Latin, Greek, and He- Corneille, Racine, &c. the titles 
brew, it was next the intention of of which are to be found in the 
his friends to have sent him to the following list : 
university of Cambridge, thereto 1. The Cid-, or. The Heroic 
finish his studies, with a view to Daughter, T. 12mo. 1714. 



bis being admitted into holy orders. 
Bat Mr, Ozell, averse to the con- 
finement of a college life, and per- 
haps disinclined to the clerical 
profession, and desirous of being 
sooner brought out into, and set- 
tled in the world, than the regular 
course * of academical ' gradations 



2. Alexander the Great, Trag. 
12mo. 1714. / 

a. Britannicus. T. 12mo. I714. 

4. The Litigants, Com. 12mo, 
1715. 

5. Manlius CapitoHmis. Trao-, 
12mo. 1715. "^ 

6. Caio. T. 12mo, 171(5. 
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7. The Fair of Si. Germain. 
8vo. 1718. 

8. Tke Afiser, Com. 12mo* 
1732. 

9. The Plague of lUckes. Com. 
12mo. 1735. 

Mr. Ozell had the good fortune 
to escape all those vicissitades and 
anxieties in regard to pecuniary 
circumstances, which too frequent- 
ly attend on men of literary abili- 
ties] for, besides that he was, from 
bis earliest setting out in life, con- 
stantly in the possession of very 
good places, having been for some 
years auditor«general of the city 
and bridge accounts ; and, to the 
time of his decease, auditor of the 
accounts of St. Paul's cathedral 
and St. Thomas's Hospital ; all of 
them posts of considerable emolu- 
ment; a gentleman, who was a na- 
tive of the same country with him, 
who had known him from a school 
boy, and it is said lay under par- 
ticular obligations to his family, 
dying when Mr. Ozell was in the 
very prime of life, left him such a 
fortune as would have been a com- 
petent support for him, if he should 
at any time have chosen to retire 
from business entirely, which how- 
ever it does not appear he ever 
•did. Our author di^ October 15, 
1743, and was buried in a vault 
of St. Mary, Aldermanbury ; but 
what year he was bom in, and 
consequently his age at the time 
of his death, are particulars that 
we do not find on record. 

That Mr. Ozell vras rather a 
man of application than genius, 
is apparent fVom many circum- 
stances ; nor is any thing, perhaps, 
a stronger proof of it, than the very 
employment he made choice of ; 
since it has been much oftener 
seen, that men of brilliant talents 
have quitted the more sedentary 
avocations they have fortuitoosly 
been bred to^ than that they have 



fixed on any socb by their own 
election $ and perhaps our author 
is the only instance of a person^ 
even of a turn to the heavier and 
more abstruse branches of litera- 
ture, who ever chose to bary the 
greater part of his hours behind 
the desk of a compting-house. 

Notwithstanding this observa- 
tion, however, Mr. Ozell's abili- 
ties, if less entertaining, were not 
perhaps less useful to the world 
than those of some other writers ; 
for, though he produced nothing 
originally his own, yet he has 
clothed in an English habit seve- 
ral very valuable pieces $ and 
though his translations may not> 
perhaps, have all that elegance and 
spirit which the originals possess, 
yet, in the general, it roast be 
confessed that they are very just, 
and convey, if not the poetical, at 
least the literal' meaning of their 
respective authors : and indeed, it 
were rather to be wished, that this 
writer had confined himself to the 
translation of works of a more se- 
rious nature, than have engaged in 
those of humour and genius, which 
were qualities that he seemed not to 
possess himself,and therefore could 
not do justice to in others. Mo- 
liere, more particularly, is an au- 
thor of that superior genius, that 
it would require abilities almost 
equal to his own to translate him 
in such a manner as to give him, 
in the clothing of our own Tan- 
guage, the peHect air and manner 
of a native. There is a peculiar 
spirit, a peculiar manner, adapted 
to the dialogne and language of 
the stage, more particularly in co- 
medy, which is only attainable by 
observation and practice, and ren- 
ders a writer of dramatic genius 
alone properly qualified for the 
translation of dramatic pieces. 
And this is apparently the reason 
that^ notwithstanding we have 
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msDj very good comedies in our Mr. Ozell seems to liave had a 

own language^ founded almost more exalted idea of his own abU 

entirely on those of foreign au-^- littes than the world was willing 

thon, yet but few of the pieces to allow them ; for, on his being 

themselves^ from which they have introduced by Mr. Pope into The 

heen borrowed^ have afforded much Dunciad (for what cause^ however, 

pleasure to the reader in the trans- does not appear) « he published a 

lations that have appeared of them, very extraordinary advertisement. 

Celebrated as the name of Moliere signed with his name^ in a paper 

has been for above a century past, called The Weekly Medky, Sept 

notwithstanding that there has 1/29, iti which he expresses his 

been more than one perfect trans- resentment, and at the same time 

lation oC his works published in draws a comparison, in his own 

English } yet we will venture to af- favour, between Mr. Pope and 

firai, that his pieces are very little himself, both with respect to learn- 

inown, excepting to those who, Ing and poetical genius. The ad- 

from their acquaintance with the vertisement at length may be seen 

French language, are enabled to in the notes to The Dunciad. But 

read thein in the ori|;inal $ nor though we confess we cannot 

can we help hinting our wish, that readily .subscribe to this self- 

lome writer of eminence would un- assumed preference, yet, as Mr. 

dertake the task, which would be- Coxeter informs us that his con- 

itow so valuable an addition to the versation was surprisingly agree^- 

libraries cvf the heUes leiires, and able, and his knowledge of men 

iotroduoe M. de Moliere among and things considerable, and as it 

the set of our intimate acquaint- is probable that, with an under^ 

•nces, as perfectly as Cervantes or standing somewhat above the com* 

Le Sage, and enable us to converse, mon rank, he possessed a great 

as familiarly with The Miser and share of good-nature, we will 

Hypochondriac of the one, as with ^ readily allow, that a person of 

the Don Quixote and Gil Bias of this character might be much mor^ 

the others. But this is a digression amiable than one of a greater bril* 

for which we beg pardon, a^d will liancy of parts, if deficient in theM 

therefore proceed. good qualities. 
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^* G. These initials are affixed explanations of these initials, has 

to a piece^ called Langbaine distinguished the author 

Two Plots Discovered, fsfc. C. of a musical dramatic piece, per- 

l2nio. 1742. formed in King Charles II.'s reign, 

P* P. Monsieur. In thi^ man- entitled 
^V, but without giving us any 4riadne, Opera. 4to. 1674. 
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P. B* Coxeter^ in bi» notes, has in the reigns of Heorj Vll* an4 

Ifiven us the fuU title of a very old Henry Vill. He received hii^ 

play> with these letten in the title- grammatical learning at Iiondon» 

page, called where he was bom. He studied 

Appius and Firgima. T.C. 4to« logic and philosophy at Cam« 

1^7t>« bridge, at which universily he re* 

Neither Langbaine, Jacob, nor sided till he had attained the de<- 

Wbincop^s editor, have taken any gree of bachelor of arts, after 

notice of this play. Chetwood which he went to Paris, where he 

(British Theatre y p. 21.) mentions spent several years in the study of 

the piece, with the date of 137^, philosophical and other learning, 

Wt Ikis iK>t hinted at any author's took the degree of 4naster of arts, 

aame, or initials. and acquired such excdllexice ia 

P. T. These initial letters are the French tongue, that in 1514^ 
printed to two plays, both publish- when a treaty S[ marriage was ne- 
ed in Charles II.*s reign. Though gottated between Louis Xlh King 
at fifteen years distance from each of France^ and the Ihrincess Maiy, 
other, yet it is not improbable they uster of King Heniy ViU. of 
might both be the work of the same England, Mr. Palsgrave was choten 
person. In looking back to the to be her tator in that kog^uige.^ 
writers of that time, >we can find Bat Lotus XII. dyiag almost im» 
osly one dramatic author whose mediately after his marriage. Pais* 
name will correspond with these grave attended his fair pupil hadi 
letters, and that is Thomas P(H:ter> to Endasd, where he taught tlia 
of whom we shall have occa- Frenc» language to maaj of dba 
aion to make farther mention. It young nobili^^ obtained good 
is indeed only conjecture \ yet, aa churdi preferment, and was ap^ 
the walk of writing in both these , pointed by the King ono cf hii^ 
pieces is the same with those which chaplains in ordinary, 
are declaredly that gentleman's. In the year 1531 he settled at 
as the dates of all come within^ Oxford for some time, and the neat 
reasonable compass as to time, as year was incorporated master of 
k was no uncommon practice at arts in that university^ as lie had 
that period for known authors to before been in that of Paris, and# 
subscribe only initials to their few days afler was admitted to the 
works, and lastly as Mr. Langbaine degree of bachelor of divinity, 
seems to bint at Mr. Porter's hav* At this time he was higblf 
ing Y^ritten more than had come esteemed for his learning ^ and, 
to his knowledge ; we hope we what is very remarkable, ^ough 
shall be pardoned, on all these an Englishman, he was the first 
circumstances of probability, if we author who reduced the French 
|)resume to attribute these two tongue under grammatical rules, 
pieces to him. Their respective or that had attempted to fix it to 
titles are, any kind of standard. This h0 

1* Witiy Comhai. T.C. 4to. undertook, and executed with great 

i663. ingenuity and sucoess, in a laige 

2. French Conjuror, C. 4t0i work whiclr he published in that 

167s. language, at London^ entitled 

Palsgravs, John. Thklearn- L'Ecclaircissementde la Language 

ed mi ancient writer fiouiishe^ Fran^y contai^ng three book% 
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In a thkk fdio^ 1530, to which he was one of the baroitf who Vigned 

has prefixed a large iDtroduction^ the memorable letter to Clement 

in Eoglish. So that the French the Seventh, threatening him with 

nation seems to stand indebted to the loss of his supremacy in £ng- 

our country originally for that land, unless he proceeded to dis- 

universality which their language patch the King's divorce ; and 

at present possesses, and on which having a quarrel for precedence 

they so greatly pride themselves, with the Lord Dacre, of Gillesland, 

These works, however, would not had his pretensions confirmed by 

have entitled him to a place in this Parliament. He lust the favour of 

register of authors, had he not Henry VIII. by means of his 

translated into the English a Latin daughter, who. was married to 

play, written by one Will. FuUo- George Lord Rochford, brother to 

nias (an author then living at Queen Ann Bullen ; and died in 

Hagen, in Holland), entitled the month of November 155^, 

4colastus. Com. 4ro. 1540. aged 80. A list of his works may 

When Mr. Palsgrave was born, be seen in Mr. Walpole's Catalogue 

or to what age he lived, ^re parti- ofRoyai and Noble Authors, voLri. 

culars which we have not been ^ble p. 9^, among which are several 

to trace; yet, from the concur- tragedies and cojinedies, the verjr 

rence of various facts, we cannot nancies of which are lost, 
fuppose him to have been much Par sons, Mus. was the only 

legs than sixty years of ^ge ^t the daughter of Mr. Phelp, a wine- 

^me of his publishing tj^'e above- merchant, in Plymouth, Devon- 

m^ntioped translation. shire. At an early age she mar- 

Papbmbick, G^obgb^ trans- ried ]Vfr. Parsons, a . turpentine- 

lated from the Geraian of ICot- merchant, at Stonehouse, near 

^ebi^, Plymouth, by whom she had a 

The Stranger. I). 8vo. 179S. numerous family; and* until the 

Pa&prb, Ihan. Concerning breakiiig out of the American war, 

this person, who seems to be the lived in happiness and affluence, 

oldest drani^tic autl^or in the ^ng- Mr. Parsons at that time had con-* 

lish language, our bic^raphers are tracts with Government for naval 

totally silent. He wrote one stores, and had ships in America 

piece, which has been presented to be loaded when the disturbances 

to the public in Mr. Hawkins's broke out ; two were detained in 

Colfefffpn of Qlfl Plfiys, and is the country, two sent home in 

QsWgA ballast ; and this great loss and 

Cqn^lemas Day \ or. The Kill' disappointment was the first blow 

ing of the Children of Israel. A to their prosperity ; being com- 

Mysteiy. 1512. Printed 1773. pelled to resort to the London 

P>B|&BR, HfiNB;^, LoBp ^OR- markets to fulfil the contracts, at 

UT, was the son of Sir William considerable loss and disadvantage. 

Parker, by Alice, sister pf Level, In consequence of these unpleasant 

Lord IJ^prley, by which title this drcumstances, Mr. Parsons thought 

Henry was summoned to Parlia- it advisable to remove his family 

ment, in the twenty-first of Henry from Stonehouse to the neighbour- 

the ^ig^hth. Except b^ing a pretty hood of London^ near Bow Bridge, 

voluminou8author,we£nd nothing to the house formerly known .as 

remarkable of hm, but tbi^t be the Bow China Hous% At this 

▼ot. I. 9 Q 
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place ht built warehouses, small tlie same department. J5nt thtf 
dwellings for workmen, erected health of Mr. Parsons visibly de- 
stills, and other expensive works, clined ; the total loss of a hand- 
nearly to the amount of his re- some fortune, his anxiety for the 
niaining fortune ; and, for three provision of eight children bom 
years, had every prospect of sue- to happier prospects, and a con- 
cess. About the expiration of that sciousness of his broken con- 
time, in the year 1/82, a dread- st it ution, and inability to leave any 
ful fire broke out in the still-house, thing for his family, all together 
flien filled with spirits of turpen- occasioned a depression of spirits, 
tine, tar, and pitch, wliich soon which brought on a paralytic af- 
destroyed all the buildings and fection, under which he languish- 
their contents ; and unfortunately ed nearly three years, when a 
communicated to a large quantity second stroke terminated his exist- 
of stores, rolled out from distant ence 5 by which Mrs. Parsons was 
warehouses, for the {)urpose of be- left, with her young family, whol- 
ing shipped the next tide, and en- ly unprovided for, and dependent 
tirely consumed them ; and, in all on her exertions alone for their 
probability, the town of Bow was future subsistence. In circum- 
taved from the conflagration, by stances like these, involved in pe- 
the orders Mrs. Parsons gave to cuniary difficulties, she had no 
pull down the workmen's nouses, resource but to become a candi- 
and stifle the fire. Mr. Persons date for public favour as an author, 
happened to be in town, and re- It was imperious necessity, not 
turned only to witness his entire inclination, or vanity, that led 
ruin — for, unhappily, the still- Mrs. Parsons to take up the pen ; 
liouses and annexed buildings, and and the liberal indulgence she met 
the stores drawn round them for with from her friends and the 
convenience of being shipped in a public, encouraged her to proceed 
few hours, had no claims on the in her employment, while* stmg- 
insiirers, only the warehouses and gling with many sorrows and heavy 
goods in them being insured, afliictions. In the beginning of 
This dreadful blow, and a combi- this war she lost a very promising 
nation of unpleasant events at- youth by the yellow fever, off St. 
tached to it, compelled Mr. Par- Domingo; about 1803, a most ami- 
sons to relinquish business; and able daughter, wife of an eminent 
having, a few months previous to surgeon; and, in 1804, her only 
this accident, had the misfortune surviving son, a brave and deserv- 
to lose their eldest son in Jamaica, ing young ofticer, just appointed to 
who had just been made a captain of the command of His Majesty's 
marines; domestic sorrows, added gun-vessel the Hecate, who on- 
to the loss of his remaining pro- happily perished in a gale of wind, 
party, had an effect upon the spi- oft'Whitstable Bay. Mrs. Parsons 
rits of Mr. Parsons, which he had then four daughters left, all 
never recovered. He obtained a married ; one to a Norweg/an 
place at St. James's, in the Lord merchant; another to Henry Mar- 
Chamberlain's department; and tin, Esq. a wholesale ironmonger, 
soon after, through the favour of near Smithfield Bars, now retired 
the Marchioness of Salisbury, Mrs. from business; a third to an officer 
' Parsons had also a small place, in in the garrison at Gibraltar j an(f -^ 
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foiirth to a gentleman of rank and 

fortune in Copenhagen. 
Mrs, Parsons wrote above sixty 

volumes of novels, viz. Memoirs 

of Miss Meredith, 2 vola. -, The 

Errors of Education, 3 vols. ; The 

Cq^Ue qfJVolfeJihach, 2 vols. 5 El- 
ten and Julia, 2 vols. 5 Luaj, 3 
vols. ', The FoLuntary Exile, 5 vols. ; 
JVoman 04 she should be, A vols. } 
The Girl of the Mountains, 4 vols. ; 
JVomen as they are, 4 vols, ; The 
Mysterious f Faming, 4 vols, j ^n 
old Friend with a new Face, 3 vols. ; 
'Anecdotes of two well-known Fami- 
^*t?5, 3 vols. 5 The Falley of St. Go- 
thard, 3 vols, j The Miser and his 
Family, 4 vols. ; The Peasant of 
Ardenne Forest', 4 vols. 5 The Myste- 
rious Fisits,4 vols. 5 Murray House, 
3 vols, j Love and Gratitude ; or. 
Traits of the Human Heart, 3 vols. 
We believe that she also wrote 
The TFlse Ones bubbled; or. Lovers 
Xnumphant, 2 vols. 5 and another 
novel, entitled Rosetta. But her 
claim to a place in this work she 
owes to 

The Intrigues of a Morning, F. 
8vo. 1792. 

Tins lady died at Lay ton stone, 
Feb. 5, ISll. 

Paterson, William, was a 
native of Scotland, and an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Thomson, the 
author of The Seasons, When 
that gentleman received his ap- 
poiniment of surveyor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, he made Mr. Pa- 
terson his deputy 5 and on Mr. 
Thomson's death he succeeded 
him in that office. He wrote one 
play, called 

Arminius. T. 8vo. 1740. 

Paton, — « — . A Scotch gen- 
tleman, who printed one piece at 
Edinburgh, called 

WHliam and Lucy, O, 8vo. 
1780. 

Patrick^ Dr. Samuel. This 
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gentleman, at the time of his death, 
which happened on the 2dth of 
March 1748, was Usher of th^ 
Charter-house school. He super- 
intended some editions dfHederic's 
Lexicon and Ainsworth*s Diction* 
ary, and gave to the public 

A Complete Translation of Te^ 
rence, 2 vols. 8vo. 1745. 

Patsali,, , is said to have 

written 

Marcus Tullius Cicero, T. 
A specimen of it was published irt 
The Oxford Magazine, for January 
1773. '. 

Paul. George. This name is 
affixed to 

The Antichristian Opera, 1755, 
Payne, NeVil. An author 
who lived in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, and was the re- 
puted writer of three plays, called,- 
1 The Fatal Jealousy. T. 4to 
1673. 

2. The Morning Ramble. C, 
4to. 1673. 

3. The Siege of Constantinople^ 
T. 4to. 1675. ^ 

Peaps, William. Langbaine, 
who lived the nearest to the time of 
publication of ihe dramatic piece 
we are on the point of mentioning^ 
has inserted it in his Catalogue of 
Plays by unknown Authors, and 
only tells us, that it was supposed 
by Kirkman, but on what ground 
he knows not, to have been writ- 
ten by one Peaps. Jacob, Gildon, 
and Whincop, however, have, on 
this authority, positively affixed tha 
right of it to that name. But 
Chetwood, in his British Theatre^ 
has gone still farther, and annexed 
the Christian name we have made 
use oi at the head of this article. 
How far he is right in this partii 
cular, or on vi^hat foundation he 
has so done, we know not. It is 
however, agreed by all the writers' 
that our author lived in the reigti 
002 
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of Charles I. and was a student at tershire. In the same year be sae« 

£ton> as also that the piece was ceeded to the rectory of €k>adby 

composed when he was but seven- ]tf arwood, also in Leicestershire, 

teen years of age; which informa- and died there the 13th of August 

tion they derive from the title- 1743 ; having published one di»« 

page and preface to the piece itself, roa, called 
It is entitled Herod the Great. D.P. 4to.l740, 

Loue in Us Ecstacy. Past. 4to. PHnted in a volume. entitled " New 

1649. ** Memoirs of the Life and poeikal 

Coxeter. in his MS. notes, has ** JVorksofMr.JoknMilion,** 
made a query with regard to the His publication, entitled Deskfe- 

spelling of the author's name, sup- rata Curiosa, the most useful and 

posing that it might have been entertaining of any ^vhich he pro* 

one Pepys, of Cottenbam, in Cam- duced, was reprinted, in quarto, by 

bridgesbire, of which £imily was T. Evans, in 1779. [See BUSpth. 

Secretary Pepys. Topogr, Brit. No.50« p.4504 and 

Pbarcs, William, a pretty No. 51, pw 1100, IIO9. It is 

suocessftil dramatic writer, but of proper to observe, that bis epitaph, 

whose life we have not been able which is printed in p. HID, states 

to learn any particulars. His pieces that he was a prebendary of Lin- 

for the stage are as follow : coin, and that he died on the 9th 

1. Tki Nunnery. CO. [Songs of July 1753. We have givc;^ tb# 
only.] 8vo. 1785. date of his death from the penodi« 

2. Midnig/U Wunderers^ C. O. cal publications of August 1743 1 
fivo. 1793. and therefore 1753 must be an 

3. Arrived at Porismouth. M. error of the engraver.] 
£. 1794. N. P. Pbblb, Gborgb, M. A. 



4. Neiley Abbey. Op. F. 8vo.. poet, who flourished in the reign 

1794. of Queen Elizabeth, was a native 

5. Windsor Castle. Op. 8vo. of Devonshire ; from whence being 

1795. sent to Broadgate*s Hall, he was 

6. Hartford Bridge. Op. F. some time afterward made a stu- 
8vo. 1796. dent of Christ Church College, Ox- 
He seems to have had a piece in ford, about the year 1573, whefejk 
preparation for the stage, but after going through all the several 
which never appeared, called, forms of logic and philosophyi 

7. The Fall of Harold. Dr. and taking aU the necessary steps, 
^om. 179^* N.P. he was admitted to his master of 

Peck, Fkancis. Of this labo- arts degree in 1579. After this it 

nous compiler but little is known, aj^pears that *he removed to Lon- 

He was born at Stamford, in Lin- don, where he became the ciQr 

colnshire, on the 4th day of May poet, and had the ordering of the 

1692, and received his education pageants. He lived on the Bank 

at Trinity College, Cambridge, Side, over-against Black Friars, and 

where he took the degrees of maintained itib estimation in his 

bachelor of arts, 1715, and mas- poetical capacity which he*had ac- 

ter of arts, 1727. In 172J he quired at the universjt};, and which 

was curate of King's Cliftoq, in seeftis to have been of no incon* 

the county of Northadipton ; and siderable rank. He was a good 

<Ir 1725, of Eastwell, in Xeices- pastoral poet ^ and Wood informs 
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ns, that his plays were not only 
often acted with great applause in 
his lifetime^ bat did also endure 
reading, with due commendation, 
many years after his death. He 
speaks of him, however, as a more 
Voluminous writer in that way than 
he appears to have been, mention^ 
ing his dramatic pieces by the dis- 
tinction of tragedies and comedies^ 
and has given us a list of those 
whidh he says he had seen ; but in 
this he must have made some mis- 
take, as he has divided the several 
incidents in one of them, viz. his 
Edward L in such manner as to 
make the Life of Llewellin, and the 
Sinking of Queen £]inor^ two de* 
tached and separate pieces of them- 
selves j-^e error of which will be 
seen in the perusal of the whole 
title of this play. (See Vol. 11. 
Edward I.) He, moreover, tells 
us, that the last-mentioned pieoe^ 
together with a ballad on the same 
subject, was, in his time, usually 
4old by the common ballad-mon- 
gers. The real titles of the play^ 
written b^ this author, of which 
five cMily are known, ar^ 

1. The jirraigHment of Parti. 
D. P. 4to. 1584. 

2. Edward the Krst.4io. 1593} 
1599. 

3. The qU Wives' Tale. C. 

I5g5. 

4. T%e Xore of King David and 
Fair Bethsahe. T.4to. 1 599. H.O. 

5. The Turkish Maheniet and 
Hirem the Faire Greek. N. P. See 
Vol. III. p. 359. 

Perie was also author of the 
Pageants'^Bf 1585, 1590, 1591. 
jSee: Vol. ni. art. Paoeamts. 

Wood and Winstanley, rois- 
^ided by former catalogues, have 
attributed to him another tragedy, 
enti|led 

MphonsuSj Emperor of Germarty. 
But thU JK9J^(^i>mne assures ut was 



written by Chapman, he himself 
having the play in his possession, 
with that author's name to it. 

About the year 1593, Peele 
seems to have been taken into tfaf 
patronage of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, to whom he dedicated, in 
that year, The Honour oftheGarier^ 
a PoemGratulatorie*— the PirstHng 
consecrated to bis noWe name. He 
was almost as famous for his tricks 
and merry pranks as. 3coggan, 
Skelton, or Dick Tarleton $ and as 
there are books of theirs in print^ 
so there is one of his called| 
Merrie conceited Jests o^ George 
Peele, Gent, sometime Student ta 
Qj^ord; wherein is shewed the 
Course of his We how he lived, bfc, 
4to. 1627. These jests, as they 
are called, might with more pro- 
priety be termed the tricks of ^ 
sharper. Peele died before the 
year 1598. Meres, in bis lVit*s 
Treasury, p. 286, says, "As Ana- 
" creon died by the pot, so George 
" Peele by the pox." Oldys savs^ 
he left behind him a wife ana k 
daugbtef. He seems ^o have bee^ 
a person of a very irregular life j 
and Mr. Steevens, with great pro- 
bability, supposes that the charac- 
ter of George Pieboard, in The 
Puritan, was designed as a repre- 
sentative of Greorge Peele. See a 
note on that comedy, p. 58/, aa 
published by Mr. Malone, 8vo. 
1780. 

PBMBtOKB, CoUNT£S8 OF. See 

Herbbrt, Ma&t. 

Pekn, J0H17, is a grandson, we 
believe, of the memorable gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, and has pub- 
lished one play, viz. 

The Battle of Eddington. Trag. 
8vo. 1792; 179(5. 
To the second edition are append- 
ed Letters on the Drama, 

Mr. Penn has also published a 
volume of Poetical Traoflationi 
04>3 
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and Miscellanies, contiiining many 
odes and sonnets tioi.i Petrarch, 

PENNBCUIK jVLKXAKDtK,V\ tOte 

Corydon and Cochiania, Past. 
1723. 

Penny, Anne. This hidy's 
first hutband was Captain Hugh 
Christian, a gallant naval o0icer, 
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In 1771 his Lordship published, 
anonymouiily, in 4lo. The Hermit 
of tyarkworth, a Northumberland 
ballad. 

Pkstell, Thomas, vicar of 
Packington, in Leicestershire, was 
author of a Latin play, called 

rersipeUis. C. 1 63 1 . N. P. 



ivbo commanded the batteries at See Mr. Nichols's valuable History 
Rhode Island when Count D'Es- of Leicester shire. 



taing was repulsed. Her second 
husband also was in the navy, 
and had the misfortune to lose one 
of his legs } in consideration of 
which he obtained a small pen- 
sion. She was much esteemed by 
Dr. Johnson -, and, in some verses 
to her memory, written by Mr. 
JIanway, is represented iu a very 
amiable light, and as one who had 
Jong tried affliction's healing rod. 
She died the 24th of March 1/84, 
aged 53 years, having published a 
volume of poems, by subscription, 
in 4(0. 1771 i and solicited the 
patronage of Dr. Johnson to a 
second volume, which never ap- 
peared. Jn the former is con- 
tained 

The Birth-Day. An Entertain- 
ment of three acts. 

Percy, Thomas, D. D. Bishop 
of Dromore in Ireland. Thi^ ve- 
nerable prelate was many yea is 
one of H's Majest; s c hajjlains in 
ordinary, arf nlso dean 01 Carlisle, 
rector of Wilbye, and vicar of 
Easton-Mauduit in Northan jjc n- 
shire. He is better known bv that 
cscelKnl publication. The RfUques 
of ^'trdt-nt £ni:Iish Pot try, ^7^3, 
in 3 vols, )2mo. which was the 
arausen t nt of hi-» kisnre hours 
(3d edit. l/T-^^* th.:n by the piece 
which brir.gs his came iulo the 
present work, viz. 

The Link Orfhan rf the Uofhe 
0f Chuo. T. Printed in Mlscei- 
larnvus Fitces reiatiao to tLc Chi^ 
nese. 12mQ. 2 vols. IJC^. 
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This worthy old man (says Mr. 
Nichols) appears to have tasted bit- 
terly of the cup of affliction. From 
1038 to 1 640, we find him con- 
tinually employed in preaching be- 
fore the King, at Oatlands, and at 
the court J and in 1640 before 
" the council of King and Lorda 
'* at York." In or before l644 
he resigned the vicarage of Pack- 
ington to his son ; whose name in 
that year first appears in the re- 
gister. By a letter written to Sir 
George Grcsley, about 1645, it 
appears that he had then •* long 
•' resigned his means of Packing- 
•* ton to his eldest son j and had 
been robbed and plundered of 
goods (almost all) five several 
" times, besides cattle." The fol- 
lowing particulars of him were 
communicated by his grand-daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Sarah Mugleston : "I 
have heard ray mother say, Mr. 
Pegg (which was the usurper's 
name) came into Packington 
church, in time of divine service, 
"with a troop of soldiers, with 
*' their pistols cocked, and held 
'• them to mv oTandfaiher's breast 
when he was reading prayers. 
He said, * Gcntlt-men, use co 
violence -, here is noue will, re- 
sist yon.' So they took' away 
" the Common-Praver Book, and 
*• laid a ballad in its place. Iwy 
'• grandfather went and sat with 
'• his wif^ and children, and heard 
** Mr. Pegg read ao account tf all 
** his faiilts, for which he was 
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" turned out, concluding, *'And so terson in the market-place at CoU 
'* God has justly spewed him out of Chester, who made his demand, 
'' his mouth.* Mr.Pegg went then as he had done many times before, 
"into the pulpit, and took his text, The debtor, turning peevishly froni 
" ' IJM hath sent me unto you.' him, said. '* Hang it, I *11 pay you 
" My grandfather was several '' to-day in some shape or other:*" 
tiroes imprisoned for christen- Mr. Peterson good-humouredlj re- 
ing^ a child and marrying, and joined, " I shall be much obliged 
" for not keeping parliament feasts *' to you, Tom, to let it be as like 
" and thanksgiving days." 

Peterson, Joseph, was an ac- 
tor long attached to the Norwich 
company, and of great versatility 
of talent 5 for, as we have been in- 
formed by Mr. Moody, who knew 
him well, be looked the perfect 
gentleman ou the stage, fenced 
and danced elegantly, excelled in 
the parts of Sciolto CFa^f PemJentJ, 
and Sir Charles Raymond f Found- 
ling), and was also a very ^ood 
harlequin. 

He made his debut (as Lord 
Foppington) at Goodman's Fields 
theatre, under Mr. GifFardj and 
played the part of Buckingham 
when Mr. Garrick made his entree 
in Richard the Third. 



** two shiilhigs as you can,'' 

He was interred at St. Edmond's 
Bury ; and on his grave-stone are 
the words of his tinal exit. 

A similar end was that of Mr. 
John Palmer, of Drury Lane The- 
atre. On the 2d of August l/pS, 
while performing in the play of 
The Stranger at the Liverpool ther 
atre, after uttering the line, 

** There is another and a better world," 

he fell on his back, heaved a con- 
vulsive sigh,, and instantly expired. 
See also Zaua. 

It would seem that Mr. Moodjr 
had been a second time destined 
to receive the last breath of a fel-^* 
low- performer. According to Mr* 



His end was somewhat remark- Davies (^Life of Garrick, ch. xxxii.), 

able.- In October 1/58 he was Mrs. Jefferson, an actress, the most 

performing the Duke in Measure complete figure, for beauty of 

for Measure, which he piayed m ^ countenance and symmetry of 



masterly style. Mr. Moody was 
the Claudio ; and in the third act, 
where (as the Friar) he was pre- 
paring Claudio for execution the 
next morning, at these words, 

** ——.Reason thus with life : 
" If I do lose thee, 1 do lose a thing 
** That none but fools would keep : a 
breath thou art " 



form, that he ever beheld, while 
looking on a dance that was prac- 
tising at the Plymouth theatre> 
was seized, in the midst of a 
hearty laugh, with a sudden pain, 
and expired in the arms of Mr. 
Moqdy, who happened to stand 
by, and saved her from falling oa 
the ground. 

Mr. Peterson wrote one drama,, 
entitled 

The Raree Show ; or. The Fox 



here he dropped into Mr. Moody's 
arms, and never spoke more ! 

He was in private life a gen- 
tlemanly, affable, and good-na- trapt. O. 8vo. 1739. Printed 
tured maD> and much beloved, at York. 

The following anecdote exhibits Philips, Ambrose^ was de-- 

him as a humourist : A brother co- scended from a very ancient and 

loajiaft^ who was in, his books the considerable family of that nam^ 

capitaljSUlQ of 2i. was met by Pe- in Leicestershire. He was bora 
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about the year 1671, and received 
bis education at St. John*s College* 
Cambridge. From the iqanner in 
which Mr. Pope mentions him, 
in the treatise on the Bathos^ as 
a sealpus Protestant deacon, he 
aeems to have been intended for 
the charchj and to have taken the 



Pope himself, who, for reasons tlut 

we shall presently mention, bad i. 
fixed aversion for the autbor, while 
he affected to despise bis other 
works, used always to except this 
from the number. The first dis- 
like Mr. Pope conceived against 
Mr. Philips, proceeded froai that 



first orders therein. During bis jealousy of fame which was so con- 
May at the university he wrote his spicuous in the character of that 



Pastorals, which acquired him at 
the time a high reputation, con- 
cerning the merits of which the 
critical world has since been much 
divided. He also, in 1700, pub- 
lished a life of John Williams, lord 



great poet -, for Sir Richafd Steele, 
who, as we have before obser^'ed, 
was an admirer of Philips, had 
taken so strong a liking to the 
pastorals of the latter, as to have 
formed a design for a critical com- 



keeper of the great seal. Bishop of parison of them with those of Pope, 



Lincoln, and Archbishop of York, 
in the reigns of King JFames and 
Charles I. in which are related 
some remarkable occurrences in 
those times, both in church and 
state; with an appendix, giving 
an account of his benefactions to 
St. John's College. This work 
Cibber seems to imagine Mr. Phi- 
lips made use of, the better to di- 
vulge his own political principles 1 
which, in the course of it, he had 
ft free opportunity of doing ; as the 



in the conclusion of which tbe pre- 
ference was to have been given to 
Philips. This (lesign, however, 
coining to Mr. Pcyie's knowledge, 
that gentleman, who coQld not 
bear a rival near the throiie, deter- 
mined to ward off the stroke by a 
stratagem of the most artfbl kind, 
which was no other than taking 
the same task on himself, and, in a 
paper in The GuartUan, by draw- 
ing the like comparisoiljt and giv- 
ing a like preference, but on prin- 



, Archbishop, who is the hero of ciples of criticism apparently falla- 

bis work, was a strong opponent cious, to point out the absurdity of 

tb tbe high church measures. such a judgment. However, uot- 

"When he quieted the university, withstanding the ridicule that was 

and came to London, he became a drawn on him in consequence or 

constant attendant at, and one of his appearing as it were in cotnpe- 

the wits of. Button's cofiee-house, tition with so powerful an antago- 

where he obtained tlie friendship nist, we cannot help giving it as 

and intimacy of many of the cele- our opinion, that there are, in some 

brated geniuses of that age, more parts of Philips*s pastorale, certain 

particularly of Sir Richard Steele, strokes of nature, and a d^ree of 



who, in the first volume of his 
TcUler, has inserted a littfe poem 
of Mr. Philips's, which he calls a 
Winter Piece, dated from Copen- 



simplicity, that are mnch bett<^r 
suited to tbe purposes of pastoral, 
than the more correctly turtied 
periods of Mr. P<^pe*s versificdt$<)Q. 



hagen, and addressed to theEail of Mr. Philips and Mr. Pope beii^ 
Dorset, on which he bestows the of different political 'principf^s, 
highest encomiums; and, indeed, was another catise irf" enmity 'be- 
so much justice is there in these tween theaa, which arose at'leiigA 
bis commendations, that even iMr. to so great a height^ that*^ f^K" 
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mer, finding his antagonist tod 
hard for him at the weapon of wit, 
had even determined on making 
ose of a rougher kind of argument, 
for which purpose he went so 
hx as to hang up a rod at Button's 
for the chastisement of his adver- 
sary whenever he should come tfai-^ 
ther i which; however, Mr. Pope 
declining to do, avoided the argU' 
tnentum hacuUnum, in which he 
would, no doubt, have found him- 
•elf on the weakest side of the 
question. 

• Besides Mr. Pope, there were 
some other writers who have writ- 
ten in burlesque of Mr. Philips*s 
poetry, which was singular in its 
manner, and not difficult to imifdte, 
particularly Mr. Henry Carey, who, 
by some lines in Philips*s style, and 
,which were for a time thought 
to be Dean Swift's, 6xed on that 
author tbe name of Namby Pam- 
by ; and Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
Esq. in his poem called j4 Pipe tf 
Tobacco, which, however, is writ- 
ten Vfith great good humour, and, 
though intended to burlesque, is by 
•no means designed to ridicule Mr. 
Philips, he having taken the very 
'same liberty with Swift, Pope, 
Thomson, Young, and Gibber. 

As a dramatic writer, our author 
has certainly considerable merit. 
All his pieces of that kind met with 
fiiocess ; and one of them is still 
-a standard of entertainment at the 
theatres. The titles of them all, 
being three in number, are, 

1. Distrest Mother. T. 4to. 

2. Tha Briton. T. 8vo. 1722. 

3. Humpkreif Duke ofGhueester. 
T. 8VO. 1723. 

Mr. Fbilips's circumstances were 
in general, throogh his life, not 
''only easy, but rather affluent, in 
eoodeqnence of his being connect- 



ed, by his political principles, with 
persons of great rank and conse^ 
quence. He was concerned with 
Dr. Hugh Boulter, afterwardsArch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Right Ho- 
nourable Richard West, Esq. lord* 
chancellor of Ireland, the Rev. Mr. 
Gilbert Burnet, and the Rev. Mr. 
Henry Stevens, in vmting a series 
of papers called The Free-Thmker, 
which were all published together 
by Mr. Philips, in three volumes 
in octavo. In the latter part of 
Queen Anne's reign, he was se- 
cretary to the Hanover club^ a set 
of noblemen and gentlemen, who 
had formed an association in ho- 
nour of that succession, and for the 
support of its interests, and who 
used particularly to distinguish in 
their toasts such of the fair-sex as 
were most zealously attached to the 
illustrious House of Brunswick. In 
honour of which ladies our bard 
wrote the following lines : 

*' While these, the chosen beauties of 

our isle, 
'< Propitious on the cause of freedom 

smile; 
** The rash Pretendei's hopes we may 

despise, 
** And trust Britannia's safety to tkeir 

tyesJl* 

V 

Mr. Philips*s station in this club, 
together with the zeal shown in his 
writings, recommending him to the 
notice and favour of the new go- 
vernment, he was, soon after the 
accession of King George I. put 
into the commission of the peace ; 
and, in 1717, appointed one of the 
commissioners of the lottery : and, 
on his friend Dr. >Boulter*s being' 
made .primate of Ireland, he ac« 
companied that prelate across St. 
George-s Channel, where he hsd 
consideral^e preferments bestowed 
on him, and was elected a member 
df th^e House of Commons theco» 
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iothor of the fint piece to liave totally separated, in eomeqnettoi 
been an Irishman^ and that the of an accidental discoterj which 
cecond and third have an apparent Mr. Filkington made of a gentle- 
reference to that country, it ap- man in his wife's bedchamber, 
pears probable that these authors Of this affair, however, Mrs. Pilk- 
are one and the same person. The ingtoo> in her celebrated Memosn 
only objection to that opinion is, of her own life, gives such an 
the distance of time twtween l(^, account, as would persuade her 
the date of the first play, and 1722, readers to believe that, in reality, 
which is that affixed to th^eyliest nothing criminal passed between 
of the other. But, as we find a her and the gentleman ; but, Cre- 
di&rence only in the title of the dai Judaus Jpella. 
gentleman at the several periods. After this unlucky affair, Mrs. 
It is not at all improbable that Tke Pilkington had recourse to her pea 
JUvengeful Queen might have been for support, and raised a very 
written before the author had taken considerable subscription for ha 
on himself the military profession. Memoirs, which are extremely en- 
the employment of which might tertaining, particularly on account 
put a stop to that attachment to the of the many lively anecdotes she 
Muses, which afterwards, in times has given of Dean Swift, with 
of peace and recess from martial whom she had the honour of being 
bosiness, he could not avoid in* very intimate, 
dttlging himself by returning to. This unhappy but ingenious wo- 
ll^ts author died Dec. 12, 1734. man died, in great penury, in July 
Pli^Rsjiv, Thomas. This per- 17^0; having had recourse to the 
son was formerly a blacksmith, a bottle, in order to drown her sor- 
watchmaker, a schoolmaster, &c. rows ; by which it is thought she 
at Stokesley, in Cleveland. He shortened her days. She departed 
afterwards had a little place in the at the age of 39, leaving several 
Custom-house at Stockton, where children to take their chance in the 
be died the £Oth of August 179I. wide world; for her husband re- 
He wrote a poem, called Rosehury nounced them at the same time 
popping ; and one play, entitled that he renounced her. John, her 
The Treacherous SonAn-Law. eldest son, turned out also some- 
Tra^. 8vo. 1786* Printed at thing of b poet ; and has likewise 
Stockton. published his Memoirs. He died 

P16VEVIT, D. J. A person of in the year 1763. 

this name wrote Mrs. Pilkington, besides her 

Don Quixote. M. £. 8vo. 1774. other poems and her memoirs, 

P1LKIN6TOK, Mas. Ljbtitia> was author of one burlesque dra" 

a native of Dublin, was born in matic piece, entitled, 

1712. Her father was Dr. Van- 1. The Turkish Court -^ or, Th€ 

lewin, an eminent physician of London 'Prentice, Acted in Dob- 

that city. Our authoress was mar- lin, 1 748. N. P. 

ried, very young, to the Rev. Mr. 3. One act of The I^oman Father, 

Matthew Pilkington, who was also a Tragedy, printed in her Me- 

a poet of no inconsiderable merit, moirs. 

This pair of wits, as is but too Piloh, Fredkhicil, was boro 

often the case> lived very unhap- at Cork in Ireland, and at a y^ 

f^y toother I and at length were early age distinguished for his diF 
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jical tttaimnents^ and a great dts- Hamlet, as performed hy Mr, Hen^- 
play of abilities in oratory. Before derson, procured the friendship 
he reached his twentieth year, he and patronage of Mr. Coloian, 
was sent to £dinbargh^ to study He was fortunate in adapting tem^ 
jnedicine 5 but finding little grati- porary subjects to the stage, and 
ficaCion in the attendance on lee- in that line had some success. If 
tores, and less in the inspection of his pieces do not display much in- 
stiatomicai subjects, he turned to genuity or invention, or afibrd any 
parsaits more consonant to bis considerable share of latisfacCtoQ 
fedings, and determined to in* to the auditor or reader, it should 
4alge bis partiality for the Muses,^ be remembered that all of them are 
by going on the stage. To fab evidently the productions of haste, 
tocoeas as an actor, however, there intended merely to take the ad- 
Urcre obstacles which genius could vantage of some temporary pabltc 
not sabdue, nor even industry re* event, which would not allow of op-* 
iQove } his voice was deficient in portunity for the corrections of lei-* 
Aidody, and his figure wanted sure or judgment, and therefore 
grace and importance. He made entitled to much indulgence. At 
liis first appearance at the £din- length, by pecuniary embarrass- 
burgb tbeatre, in Oroonoko : his ments, Pilon was otiliged to retire 
conception was good, and his dis- to France. During his absence 
crimination far b«yond the mecha- there, however, affairs were ac« 
nism of general acting; but his commodated by his friends, and 
defects were too obvious, and a he returned to England, when 
few trials convinced him that he h^ married Miss Drury, of King- 
coold n6ver succeed on the stage, ston (1737)> and died Jan. 17, 
He now felt all the consequences 1788. He was buried at Lam* 
of imprudence, as, by tl)e displea- beth. 

rare of his friends, he was left With respect to his private cha* 
without any other resource. He racter, it must be acknowledged 
therefore continued to play for that many of his years were spent 
three or four years at the provin- in the pursuits of dissipation, 
cial theatres in the northern parts Those who live on the precarious 
ef this kingdom. At length he revenues of chance, are often 
returned to Cork, where he ap* tempted to anticipate what for" 
pcsared once in The Earl of Essex j tune may not afterwards real- 
but, yielding to the advice of some ize : thus Pilon frequently expe* 
judicious friends, he abandoned a rienced the want of that half* 
profession for which he found him- guinea which bad been given to 
self so unfit. He then repaired to the luxury' of the preceding day j 
]London, and coomienced literary and his attachment to venison an4 
adventurer. On his first coming turbot has often compelled the 
to town, he was engaged by Mr. omission of a more necessary meal, 
griffin, bookseller, and then printer His dissipation, however, was not 
ef The Mommg 'Post, to write for of that kind which Johnson has 
'that paper; but at the death of ascribed to Savage— lonely, self* 
Ikisempioyer, he lost this situation, gratifying, and obscure. Pilon 
Thus necessitated, he exercised his loved the festivity and the luxuries 
pen in occasional tracts 5 and, hav- of the table : btit what is yet bet- 
ing produced ji critical Essay on ter, be could sul>due his ruling 
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JftasioD lit the call eitber of friend^ 
•hip or uecessity ; and, lo relieve 
tbft wants of others, could cheer- 
fully deny himself the gratification 
be had intended. 

His conversation was not dis- 
tinguished by many coruscations 
of wit, or brilliant effusions of the 
fancy ; but his reasoning was clear, 
and his diction copious and argu- 
mentative. His knowledge of the 
world rendered hi in an agreeable 
companion, while the gentleness 
of his heart made him no less ac< 
ceptable as a friend. 

His dramas are as follow : 

1 . The Invasion -, or, A Trip to 
Bright/ielmslone, F^ 8vo. 1/78. 

2. 27ut Liverpool Prize, V. 8vo. 

1779. 

3. Jllumination', or. The Gla^- 
tders* Conspiracy, Prel. 8vo. 1779. 

4. The Device \ or, Tiic Deaf 
Doctor, F. 1779. N.P. 

5. The Deaf Lover, F. Svo. 
1780. 

6\ The Siege of Gibraltar, M. F. 
8vo. 1780. 

7. The Humours of an Election, 
F. 8vo. 1 780. 

S. Thelyphthora, F. l/Sl. N.P. 

g. Aerostation, F. 8vo. 1784. 

10. Barataria, F. 8vo. 1785. 

11. The Fair American, CO. 
pvo. 1785. 

12. He would he a Soldier, C. 
gvo. 1 786. 

13. If'^ard in Cluincery, Cora, 
left unfinished at his death. See 
The Toy, in Vol. III. 

PiTCAiRNE, Da, Archibald. 
This eminent physician was de- 
scended of the ancient house of 
Pitcairne, in the county of Fife, 
and was born on Chri^ mas-day 
i652. He received his education 
at a village called Dalkeith, and 
then was removed to the university 
of £diuburgh with a view to the 
study of divinity j but this not 



suiting the vivacity and freedooi 
of his nature, he was permitted by 
his friends, though with some re* 
luctance, to change the original 
design, and bend his attention to 
the law, M'bich, being more agree- 
able to him, he pursued with the 
utmost assiduity. So intense was 
he in this study, that his consti- 
tution was much injured by it j and 
it at length brought him into ^ 
ill a state of health, that he became 
in danger of having a hectic con- 
sumption. To pi:event this, he set 
out, by the advice of his physicians, 
to Moutpelier, and in his way 
got as far as Paris, where, finding 
himself much recovered, he con- 
cluded there was no occasion for 
proceeding any further j and meet- 
ing with some agreeable compa- 
nions of his own countrymen, ha 
determined to sit down and study 
the law in that university. He 
afterwards changed his intention, 
and began to study physic, but 
had not been thus employed many 
months before he was recalled 
home. After some stay in Scot- 
land, he returned a second time to 
Paris, to complete himself for the 
practice of medicine. In 1()92 
he was invited, by the curators of 
the university of Leyden, to be 
professor of physic there, which he 
accepted, and spoke his inaugural 
oration April 1(). He continued 
there three years, and then vi- 
sited Scotland, intending to re- 
turn with a lady, the daughter of 
Sir Archibald Stevenson, whom he 
proposed to marry ; but her parents 
not being willing to let her go 
abroad, our author was obliged to 
remain at home, and settled at 
Edinburgh, where tlie extensive 
practice he immediately fell into> 
gave him neither room nor leisure 
to regret the loss of his professor* 
ship abroad. He continued Ip 
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gfeat eminence in his profession 
until the time of his death, which 
happened Oct. 20, 17 13. In his 
youth he wrote one play, called 

The Assembly, C. 8vo. 1722. 

Pix, Mrs. Mary. Of this lady, 
though a woman of considerable 
genius and abilities, we can trace 
nothing farther than that she was 
born at Nettlebed, in Oxfordshire, 
and that her maiden name was 
Griffith, being the daughter of 
one Mr. Griffith, a clergyman, and 
that, by the molher*s side, sbQ was 
descended from a very considerable 
family, viz, that of the Wallis*s. 
By the date of her writings she 
flourished in King William III-*s 
reign, but in what year she was 
born, to whom married, of when 
she died, are particulars which 
seem buried in obscurity and ob- 
livion. She was contemporary 
with Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Trot- 
ter, afterwards Mrs. Cockburne ; 
and is ridiculed in company with 
these ladies in a little dramatic 
piece, called The Female Wits ; but 
however near she may stand on a 
par with the latter in respect to 
her poetical talents, we can by no 
means think her equal to the 
former. Her works, however, will 
best speak in her commendation ; 
they are eleven in number, and 
their titles as follow : 
j-^. THe Spanish JVivei. F. 4to. 

> 2. Ibrahim theThirteenth\^XIIth'] 
Emperor of the Turks, T. 4to. 
169(5. 

3.- The Innocent Mistress, C. 
4to. 1697. 

4. The Deceiver deceived. C. 
4to. 1698. 

5. Que^n Catherine; ox, The Ruins 
of Love. T. 4to. 1698. 

6. The False Friend-, or. The Fate 
tf Disobedience, T. 4to. I699. 
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lucky younger Brother, C. 4to, 
N. D. [1700.] This is in soro« 
catalogues ascribed tq Mr. Barker. 

8. The Cxarof Musayvy, T. 4to. 
1701. 

9. The Double Distress. T. 4to. 
1701. 

10. The Conquest of Spain. T. 
4to. 1705.- 

11. Adventures in Madrid, C. 
4to. N.D. [1709.] 

Pjcowden, Mrs. Frances, the 
wife of Francis Plowden, Esq. a 
barrister, is the author of 

Virginia. C. O. 8vo. ISOO. 

Plumptre, Anne, is the trans- 
lator of the following dramas : 

1. The Count of Burgundy. T, 
Svo. J 798. 

2- Natural Son, P. 8vo. 1798. 

3. Tlie Force of Calumny, ■ P^ 
8vo. 1799. 

4. LaPerouse. D. Svo. 1 7951, 

5. Spaniards in Peru. T. 8\h).. 

1799^ 

6. Virgin of the Sun. P. Sv% 

1799- 

7. The Widow and the Riding''' 
Horse. Dr. Trifle. Svo. 1799» 

Plu MITRE, Bell, translated 
The Foresters. P. Svo. 1799, 
Plumptre, James, A. B. has 
published two plays : 

1. The Coventry Act, C. Svo. 
1793. 

2. Osway, T. 4to. 1795. 
Po COCK, J. an artist, lately, y^^ 

believe, a pupil to Sir William 
Beechey, has produced thr^ suc- 
cessful afterpieces, viz. 

\,YesorNo? M. F. Svo. I8O9. 

2. Hit or Miss, M. F. Svo. 
1810. 

3, Twenty Years ago, Melo- 
Dram. Ent. Svo. 1810. 

Pope, Alexander, actor, is a 
native of Cork, in Ireland, and 
applied himself early to the art of 
portrait-painting, in which he is a 



7. The Beau defeated ;. or. The proficient. Merely to try his the- 
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alrical abilities^ having been much 
attached to the ttage« be performed 
Qroonoko, and some odier parti, 
in Cork, for different benefits; 
when his success procured him an 
engagement at Covent Garden, 
where he made his debut in Oroo» 
noko Jan. 8» 1 785, and repeated 
the character several nights with 
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POFPLS, WlhVlAU. This gSB- 

tleman was for rnaoj yean go* 
v^mor of Bemmdas, to^lch post 
he was appointed in Ae year 174$. 
He had before been la the Cof- 
ftrer*s office, and, in June 17S7, 
was made solicitor and clerk of 
the reports to the commissionere 
for trade and plantations. He 



great applause. On the death of died the 8th of February 1764, 

Mr. Henderson, and the secession having written, 

of Mr. Holman, he was for a few 1. The Lady's Revitige} or. The 

seasons the principal tragedian ; Mover reclaimed. C. 8vo. 1734. 

but on the return of Mr. Holman 2. TlieDmdfleDeceii} or, ji Cure 

to the theatre, Mr. Pope went to /or Jeahnuy. C. 8vo. 1736. 

Edinburgh (1799) > where he be- There are also several pieces ia 

came a great favourite. After a verse, written by this gentleman^ 



short absence, he resumed his si- 
tnation at Covent Garden, which, 
till 1801-2, he retained, with credit 
<o himself, and advantage to the 
theatre. The cause of his dis- 
mission was unknown ; but he soon 
after procured, upon application to 
;the managers of Drury Lane, an 
«ngagement for himself and wife. 
His figure is good, his voice pow- 
erful, and his delivery full of ani- 
mation and feeling ; but his coun- 
tenance wants expression, and his 
deportment grace and dignity. He 
was one of the performers who 
complained of the manager's new 
-regulations. See Holman. He 
is not, however, on the stage at 
the time of this article being writ- 
ten. 

Mr. Pope altered, for his own 
benefit. Miss Plumptre*s transla- 
tion of 

The Count of Burgundy, Trag. 

1799- N.P. 

Pops, Miss, a very eminent 
comic actress, above 40 years at 
Drury Lane theatre, but now re- 
tired from the stage with an unble- 
mished character and easy fortune, 
formed an afterpiece out of the 
comedy of The Discovery, called 

The Young Couple. F. J 7^7. 
U-P, ^ . 



m a G>Uection of MiscdUaneous 
Poenu, published by Richard Sa- 
vage, in 8vo. 1726. He was like- 
wise concerned io some periodical 
papers; particularly TAeProin^iri 
in which he was jolki|tly connected 
with the cd^rated Aaron Hiil» 
Mr. Popple also published a tran»> 
lation of Horace's Ari tf Poetry, 
4to. 1733* 

P0BDA6B, Samijei., a writer ia 
the reign of King Charles II. He 
was son' of the Rev. Mr. John 
Pordage, rector of Bradfield, in 
Berkshire, and formerly head stew- 
ard of the lands to Philip, tJ|ie 
second £arl of Pembroke. He was 
probably born at Bradfield ^ whece 
he received his education we ace 
unable to trace, but find him men- 
tioned by Wood as a member of 
the honourable society of Bincoln's 
Inn. Besides an edition with cuts 
(published after the author's death) 
of Reynolds's Go<ts Revenge against 
Murder and Adultery, hd has fa- 
vouxed the world, of his owa pro- 
ducts, with a romance, entitkd 
E&ana, two plays of original com- 
position, and a translation of a 
third. The titles of the said dra- 
matic pieces are, 

l.JVoades. T. 12mo« lQ6a 



% Herod and MafiamncTAio* think it no very far fetched cofi* 

i673. • jecture that he might be th&aulho^ 

Z. Siege of Batybn. 'T.C.4to. of it. 

11578. ToHenryforter also are ascjrib6d/ 

PoRiET, IIoberVj is author of Love prevented. P. I598.' NP* 

Clarissa. T. Bvb. 1788. TheSpenceri,' P. logs, N. P. 

PoETAL^ Abraham, was the • - The Two merry Women of 

son of a clergyman, and for some ^hingion, P' 1596. N. P. 

time carried on the business of a Porter, Steph'en, translated 

goldsmith and jeweller on Ludgate Lovers' Vows, P. 8vo. 1798. 

Hill. Failing in this, he com- PoRter^ Thomas, k major in. 

mcnced bookseller in the Strand, : the army iu the reigns ot King* 

in which he Was not more success- Charles' I. and 11. was the avowed 

ful* He finished his career as a author of two draniathC piieces. 



fiox-keeper atDrury LaneTheatre, 
but we cannot learn the time of his 
death; h'aving written, 

1* OUndo and Sopkronia. T. 
,$vo. 1758. 



entitlied 

1. The Villain. T. 4to; \66X 
'-- 2. Carnival.' C. 4to; 1664. 
With respect to a conjecture of hif 
havioff written more in -the drama** 



2. The Indiscreet Lover. C, 8v6. tic wJy, see p. 56o, under thife inU 



1768. 

3. The Cody of Bagdad. C. O. 
177^' . The Songs only printed. 

4. For timer. T. 8vo/ 1796. 
Porter, Miss Anuja Maria, 

besides some good poems and no- 
vels, is author of 

The Fair Fugitives. M. E. 1 803* 
N. P. 

Porter, Henry> author of a 
dramatic piece which made its 
appearance in the latter part of 
(Queen Elizabeth'* reign, entitled 

The Two angry Women of Ming* 
ton. Hist! 4to. 1599. 
\f 006, (Athen. Oxon.vdi. i. p. 781.) 



tials P. T. 

Porter, Wals^, a gentlem«fn 
of considerable celebrity in th« 
fashionable and literary world, 
published Travels through Russia, 
and wrote the following dramatic 
pieces : 

1. The Chimney Corner. M. E, 

1797. N P. ; 

2. Voluntary Contributims. Occ# 
Int. 1798. N. P. ^' • 

He was found dead in his be^d. 
May 9, 1809, at Dawlish Villa, 
near Bath, supposed by the burst- 
hig of an abscess, on his liver. 

Pott, Joseph Holdbn, pre- 



tnentions a Mr. Henry Porter, of bendary of Lincoln, archdeacon of 
Christ Church College, in the uni- St. Alban's, and formerly of St. 
tersity of Oxford, and bachelor of John*s College, Cambridge, is a 
pausic, who, he tells us, was fa- son of the late eminent surgeon, 
ther to Mr. Walter Porter, some- Mr. Percival Pott. He has writ- 
time gentleman bf the royal cha*- ten several Sermons and Chavg^» {q 
pel, and master of the choristers at the Clergy j and publis!)ed', in 8vo. 
Westminster, in the reign of Kmg 1782, a volume of Elegies, witk 



Charles I. And, although Wood 
does not mention that gentleman 
as a writer, yet, as the date of his 
degree, which was in July IdOO, 
is but one year subsequent to that 
of the abov^^^xQen^oited play, we 
vox. I, ' ► 



Selmane. Tx^g. 

Potter, Henry. Of this au- 
thor we knew no particulars. Hji 
wrote one piece, called 

The Decoy. O. 8vo. 1733. * 

Potter, John^ M.B. was a iQJk 

9 t. 
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of a branch of tbe late Archbishop Gardens j and be enlisted undar 
potter's family : bis father was bis banner, to assist tliat gentle- 
author of A System i^ Mathema* man in the management of those 
ticSi published many years since, Llysian scenes, which be con- 
in octavo I The Authority of the tiuued to do for Mr. Tyers during 
Old and New Taiametit, &c. &c. bis life, and many years afterwards 
This son was bom in London^ forthefamilyof Mr. Tyers, during 
about 1734; for bO early as the which be wrote several hundred 
year 1754 he published some songs, ballads, cantatas, &c. 3 bat 
poems, in one of which it was as* a diflerence happening between 
•erted that the writer was only himandthem about the year 1777, 

. twenty y^rs of age. Having re- be resigned and retired, 
ceived the best classical education. At different intervals between 

he studied mathematics and physic those periods, for reHef from a 

principally with bis father, and strict application to the duties of 

afterwards-made some progress in bis station, bis playful genius 

the science of muixic. About the painted with comic humour the 

year 1756 he settled in the west real scenes of life, under the titles 

of England, in a situatioa by no of Arthur O* Bradley, The Curate 

means suited to one whose mind of Coventry, The Virtuous VU* 

was perpetually engaged in a va- lagers. The Favourites of Felidty, 

riety of pursuits. Here be pri- and Frederic ^ all novels. 

. vately continued the study of phy- About the year 1768 he pub- 

siCy and established a periodical lisheil a critique on the dramatic 

paper, printed weekly at Exeter, performances at both houses, in a 

entitled The Devonshire Inspector; newspaper, which was afterwards 

. in which, though so young a man, collected and printed in two vo- 
he discovered pouch genius and lumes, under the title of The 
solidity of understanding. Theatrical Review, said to have 
In 1762 he left l)evonsbire, re- been written by a society of gen- 
turned to London, and for a time tlemen, but in reality the sole 
read the music lecture at Gresham work of our author. But, while 
College. Soon after this, his en- he soared on the pinions of genius, 
terprising genius introduced him his sedulous industry did not dis- 
to the acquaintance of Mr. Gar- dain to stoop to more laborious 
rtck; and be occasionally con- efibrts, where utility bears the palm 
nected himself with the theatre, from novelty, and accuracy superr 
by writing several good prologues sedes the splendid excursions of 
and epilogues; having also a con- the imagination. Of this^ his cor- 
aiderable hand in the pantomime rections and additions to The Ge* 
of The Rites of Hecaie ; or. Hat' . neral Gazetteer of Salmon, Ogilvy's 
lequin from the Moon ; and the Book of Roads, the copious and ela- 
masque of Hymen, written on the borate indexes to Dryden*s Trans- 
marriage of the Princess Au- lation of Virgil's Works, &c. &c* 
gusta with the Hereditary Prince are proofs in general circulation. 
of. Brunswick, and jointly set to From what cause we know iiot/ 
music by himself and Mr. Ame. but soon after his resignation of 
His connexion with Mr. Garrick the appointment at Vauxhall, his' 
brought bim acquainted . with circumstances suffered an unfortu- 
lljie late proprietor of Vauxhall nate revolution, when Jie. left £ng« 
4 
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land and went to the continent, 
where he was not inattentive to 
the interests of his country, in 
communicating what intelligence 
he could procure for the service of 
Government J and at Leydcn, or 
Lovaio, be renewed his medical 
studies, and took a degree in phy- 
sic. From.this time, it is said that 
he devoted himself entirely to the 
practice of physic, and the study 
of polite literature. 
To his publications mentioned 
' already may be added, his Obser^ 
vations on Music and Musicians, 
published in 8vo. in 17^2, which 
were extracted from his Music 
Lectures, read at Gresham College, 
in that year ; The Hobby Horse, a 
characteristical satire on the times, 
in Hudibrastic verse, published in 
.4to. ; a weekly paper in Tke Led' 
ger, entitled The Humourist, but 
we do npt recollect how long it 
was continued. About the year 
1768 he published Th^ IVords of 
ihe Wise, a little book in 12mo. 
consisting of moral subjects, di^ 
gested into chapters, under differ- 
ent heads, in the manner of The 
^i£conomy of Human Life. In 17^8 
( h^' produced T^ie Festivous Note^ 
im\Don Quixote, printed in one 
/volume 12mo. This work had 
been published by 'one Edmund 
uayton, Esq. as early as the year 
1654, the language of which was 
almost obsolete, and many parts of 
it too indecent for the virtue of 
the present age. Mr. Potter*8 task 
was to revise this work, modernize 
the language, cleanse the Augaean 
stable, and adapt the notes to the 
texts in the late translations of 
Cervantes, to which he added 
many notes, applicable to modem 
times and manners, and affixed a 
copious indeXj not in the priginal 
Work. He was also author ( 1 78O) 
^•burlesque satire agiSunst a cer- 



tain Mtts. Doci. entitled Music in 
Mourning; or. Fiddlestick in thi 
Suds ; and of 

The Choice of Apollo. Ser. 4to. 
1765. 

Potter, Robert, was of Ema- 
nuel College, Cambridge, B. A.^ 
J741, M.A. 1788, and preben- 
dary of Norwich. His first pre- 
ferment was the vicarage of Scarn« 
ing, Norfolk. He was a character 
of the highest distinction as a clas- 
sical scholar. The literary world 
is most intrinsically indebted to 
him for excellent poetical versions 
of the three Greek tragedians. He 
published, 1774, an 8vo. volume 
of poems, most of which had be- 
fore appeared separately, many 
very pretty compositions, particu- 
larly a beautiful farewell hymn to 
the country, in imitation of Spen- 
ser. Three years after this, his 
translation of .^chylus made its 
appearance in a 4to. volume, and 
has since been reprinted, with the 
addition of notes, in two volumes 
Svo. Of the excellence of this 
translation, it b hardly possible to 
say too much ; many of the parts 
are so exquisitely beauijful as to 
leave us in doubt whether any poet 
could have accomplished the task 
with greater success. In 178I he 
published the first volume of his 
translation of Euripides, in 4to.j 
and, the following year, the se« 
condj and, 1788, that of Sopho- 
cles, in the same size. These last-* 
mentioned versions are, on the 
whole, inferior to his first produc- 
tion, yet they are each of them ex- 
cellent performances, and even so-^ 
perior to those of Mr. Wodhulj and 
Dr. Francklin. Besides these very 
laborious works, Mr. P. publish- 
ed, in 4to. 1 783, Jn Inquiry into 
some Passages in Dr. Johnsof^s . 
JJves of the Poets; and, in 1785> 
ia 4to. a translation of Tha Oradt 
fp2 
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ebncerning Babylon, and the Song Enripides and Sophocles ; for fisti 
t>f Exultation, from Isaiah, chap, of whose plays> see WoDuULb 
xiii. and xiv. ; A Sermon on the and FkancklibIj respectively^ ia 
Thanksgiving for the Peace, 1802. this volume. 
By his death the republic of letters Pottingsr Jskasl, wasbrought 
bas lost ^ one. of its best and most op to the trade of booksellings and 
unassuming ornaments. His man- served bis apprenticeship to Mr* 
tiers were simple, and his life ex- Worral. He for some time kept 
emplary. He was a scholar of the a shop in Paternoster Row, wher« 
old school; and nothing tem^^ed he projected a variety of periodical 
him to relinquish divine and polite publications ; many of which prov- 
literature. It was not till after he ing un^ccessful, he was under 
liad completed his last translation, the necessity of relinquishing that 
that of Sophocles, that Mr. Potter branch of his business, and opened 
obtained any preferment in the a circulating library near Great 
church higher than that of vicar of Turnstile. This also not succeed- 
Lowestoft. He had been a school- ing, he delivered Stevens's Lecture 
fellow of Lord Thurlow, and had on Heads, at Islington ', and after- 
coustantly sent his publications to wards derived his principal support 
that great man, without ever solicit- from his pen, in which he unbap- 
ing a single favour from him. On pily met with occasional inlerrup- 
receiving a copy of the Sophocles, tions from a disorder in his mind, 
however, his Lordship wrote a He has published, 
short note to Mr. Potter, acknow- 1. The Methodisi. C. 8vo. N.D. 
ledging the receipt of his books []7^1*] 

from time to time, and the pleasure 2. The Humorous Quarrel; or/ 
they had afforded him, and re- The Battle of the Greybeards, F. 
quested Mr. Potter's acceptance of 8vo. N. D. [l?^!.] 
a prebendal stall jn the cathedral The following also has been ascrib'* 
of Norwich, which, with his vi- ed to him : 
carage, rendered him comfortable Z/ 3. The Duenna, Com. Op. 8vo. 
for the remainder of a life devoted %77<5. 

to those pursuits which best, be- ^ PowBLt, Gsorge, was both 
«ome^ a profound scholar and a an author and actor. His father, 
true Christian. He was found says Gildon, was an ancient player, 
dead ' in his bed, at Lowestoft, who was then (1698) lately dead, 
aged 83, August 9, 1804» His His abilities as a performer, were 
translation of ^schylus contains much superior to those which b^ 
the following plays, vife. possessed as a writer. When it is 

1 . Prometheus chained, considered that he was esteemed at 

1. The Supplicants. one period of bis life a rival to 

3. The ^even Chiefs against Betterton, his excellence on the 
Thebes. • stage will scarcely be disputed. 

4. Agamemnon, The irregularities of his life fre- 

5. The Choephom.^ ' quently disabled him frorti exert- 

6. The Furies. ing the talents which he was al- 

7. The Persians, 4to. 17775 lowed to possess; and his negli- 
$vo. 1779* gence permitted a rival to obtain 

He also published, as we have a superiority- over him, which in 
* AeatioQed above^ translations of the end attached him so stroDglf 
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to the bottle^ that he lost the favour 
of the publiCj and died some time 
in the year 1714. He was buried 
Sn the vault of St. Ciement Danes. 
His character as a performer 
will be clearly seen, by the follow- 
ing account of the respective me* 
rits of Wilks and himself, ex- 
tracted from the Apology for the 
life of Colky Ohher: '' Though 
*• invoice and ear nature had been 
'^ more kind to Powell, yet he so 
often lost the vilue of them by 
an unheedful confidence, that 
" the constant wakeful care and 
" decency of Wilks left the other 
*' far behind in the public esteem 
and approbation. Nor was his 
memory less tenacious than that 
''of Wilks 5 but Powell put too 
*' much trust in it, and idly de- 
*' ferred the studying his parts, as 
*' school-boys do their exercise, to 
the last day ^ which commonly 
brings them oat proportionably 
''defective. But Wilks never lost 
'" an hour of precious time, and 
" was, in all his parts, perfect, to 
" such an exactitude^ that I ques- 
" tion, if in forty years he ever 
five times changed or misplaced 
an article in any one of them. 
" To be master oi this uncom- 
'' mon diligence, is adding to the 
" gift of nature, all that is in an 
'* actor's power j and this duty of 
" studying perfect, whatever actor 
^ is remiss in, he will proporr 
'* tioually find, that nature may 
" have been kind to him in vain 5 
"for though Powell had an as.- 
'' surance that covered this oeg- 
*' lect much better than a man of 
more modesty might have done, 
yet with all bis intrepidity very 
" often the diffidence and concern 
*' for what he was to say made 
'' him lose the look of wliat he 
," was to he, 
'^JPu.t l?i^sl(les t^if indispensable 
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quality of diligence, Wilks had 
'* the advantage of a sober cha- 
" racter in private life, which 
^* Powell not having the least re- 
'' gard to, laboured under the un- 
*' happy disfavour, not to say con- 
'* tempt, of the public, to whom 
'' his licentious courses were no 
^' secret : even when he did well, 
*' that natural prejudice pursued 
*'%im; neither the hferp nor the 
*' gentleman, the young Ammoa 
*' nor the Dorimant, could conceal 
*' from the conscious spectator the 
*' true George Powell." 

An instance of Powell's intem- 
perance is recorded in the preface 
to TAe Relapse of Sir John Van^ 
brugh. The characters which he 
performed with the most applause 
were Alexander *, and the heroes 
of Dryden's wildest tragedies ; ho 
was not, however, unsuccessful ia 
the representation of comic scenes, 
having, as Gibber observes, no in* 
considerable portion of humour. 

He wrote, >. 

1. Alphonso, King of Naples, 
T. 4to. 1691. 

2. 4 very good JVife, C; 4to, 
1693. 

3. The Treacherous Brothers, T. 
4to. 1696. 

, 4. Thelmpostor\difeated; or, ^ 
Trkk to cheat the Devil. 4to. 1698. 
Besides tl^ese, hewns the pub- 
lisher of the following perform- 
ances : ^ 

1. The Cornish Comedy, 4to. 
1^9^, . ; 

2. Jionduca; or\ The: Bntish 
Heroine, T. 4to. 1(396. 

3* A New Opera called 'jBruttis 
■of Alba ; or, Augusta s^ Tpumpk^ 
4to. J697. / :. 

* Powell, Jam^s, is authpr of, 

1. TheNarcobc. F.- 8vQ.; N. D, 
Ei7'87.] .:■■■ . ♦. '' ' 

* Spectator, No . 31, 40. T^tler, No. ^ 
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% Private Theatrkab. 1^. 8vo. 
N. D. [1737.] 

PowiLL^ James. The follow- 
ing plaj has been published by a 
person of this name : 

The Fenetian Outlaw his Coun* 
try's Friend. Dr. 8vo. 1805. 
But whether he is the same as 
jnenrioned in the preteding article, 
we know not. ^ 

PowBLL, Martik. The name 
of this person is very familiar to 
the English reader, from the fre- 
quent mention of it in The Spec- 
tator. He was the master of a ce- 
lebrated puppet-show, and is said, 
in the title-page of the following 
piece, to be the author of it : 

Venus and Adonis ; or. The 
Triumphs of Love, Mock Opera. 
8vo. 1713. 

Pkatt, S. J. This is a living 
author, long known under the 
assumed names of Courtney 
Mblmoth. We are informed, 
that he is a native of St. Ives, in 
Huntingdonshire, and was bom 
on Christmas Day, 1 749-50. We 
are told, that he was brought up to 
the church, but threw off the 
gown to attempt the stage, and, 
assuming the name of Melmoth, 
performed the characters of Phi- 
laster and Hamlet at the Theatre 
Boyal, Covent Garden, in 177^, 
but with little or no success. 
After his failure in this attempt, 
he subsisted for some time chiefly 
by writing. He then became a 
bookseller at Bafhj in which 
city, and at other places, he 
occasionally delivered lectures on 
the English language. As an au- 
thor, he assumed the naihe of 
Courtney, and both his assumed 
names have frequently been united. 
He has produced numerous works, 
both in poetry and prose, possess- 
ing considerable merit and popu- 
larity I but our limits will not ad- 
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mit, and the plan of onr .work 
does not require, our giving a list 
of any but his dramatic produc* 
tions, which are as follow : 

1 . Joseph Andrews, F. 1778- N.P. 

2. The Fair Circassian. T. 8vol 
178O. 

3. School for Vanity, C- 8vo. 
1785. 

4. New Cosmetic, C 8vo. 1790. 

5. Fire and Frost, C. O. 8vo. 
1805. 

6. Hail Fellow, well met. D. 
8vo. 1805. 

7. Love's Trials, C. O. 8vo, 
1805. 

8. The Mine, Dr. Bal. N. P. 

9. The Saxon Princess. Trag. 

N.P. 

10. The Vale of Petrarch. Dr. 
Poem. N. P. ^ 

Preston, Mr. an itinerant ac- 
tor, who published in Dublin one 
piece, called 

The Rival Father, F. 8vo. 1754. 

Pkeston, Thomas, LL. D. 
flourished in the earlier part of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, was ^rst 
master of arts and fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and after- 
wards created a doctor of civil 
law, and master of Trinity Hall in 
the same university. In the year 
1564, when Queen Elizabeth was 
entertained at Cambridge, this 
gentleman acted so admirably well 
in the tragedy of Dido, a Latin 
play, composed by John Ritwis^> 
one of the fellows of King's Col" 
lege, and did moreover so genteelly 
and gracefully dispute before Her 
Majesty, that, as a testimonial of 
her approbation, she besfowed a 
pension of twenty pounds per an- 
num upon him 5 a circumstance 
which Mr. Steevens supposes to 
have been ridiculed by Sbakspeare 
in the Midsummer Nighfs Dream, 
at the conclusion of act the fourth. 
On the 6ih of Sept. 1566, wEen 
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th^ Oxonian Muses^ in their turn, 
were honoured with a visit from 
their royal mistress, our author, 
with eight more Cantabrigians, 
were incorporated masters of arts 
in the university of Oxford. 

Mr. Preston wrote (about 1561) 
a draniatic plece^ in the old metre, 
entitled 

A Lamentable Tragedy, mixed 
fid of pleasant Mirth, conteyning 
the Life qfCambises Kino ofPercia, 
from the Beginning of his King^ 
dome unto his Death, his one good 
Deed of Execution after the many 
wicked Deeds and tirannous ^kTwr- 
ders committed hy and through him, 
and, last of all. Ids odious Death by 
God's Ju stice appointed, doon on such 
prder as foUoweth^ B.L. 4to. N.D. 

This performance, Langbaine 
imagines, Shakspeare meant to ri- 
dicule, when, in his play of 
Henry IK Part I. act II. he makes 
Falstaff talk of speaking in King 
Cambyses* vein: In proof of which 
conjecture he has given his readers 
a quotation from the beginning of 
the play, being a speech of King 
Cambyses himself, which, on the 
same account that he quoted it, and 
also as being a good specimen of 
the manner of writing of many 
authors at that period of time, we 
jhall take the liberty of transcrib-- 
ing. The words are as follow : 

My coun<<aile grave and sapient. 

With lords of legal train ; 
Attentive eares towards us bend. 

And mark what shall be sain. 

&^you, likewise, my valiant )inigtk<. 

Whose manly acts doth fly ; 
By brute of fame the sounding trump 

Dooth perse the azure sky. 
My sapient woords, I say, petpend. 

And so your skil delate : 
You knowe ihaf Mors vanquished hath 

Cirus, that king of state .* 
And I, by due inheritance, 

Possess that pnncely crown ; 
Ruling, by sword of mighty force, , 

h) place of great renown. 
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PnESTov, William, a barris* 
ter at law, and one of the com- 
missioners of appeals, in Dublin> 
gave the world, in 179^, twa Svo* 
volumes of his poetical works. He 
also published a letter to Bryan 
Edwards, £sq. containing obser* 
vations on some passages of his 
History of the West Indies j and 
died in Dublin, February 2, 1S07« 
He* was author of the following 
dramatic pieces ; three of which 
are printed in the second volume 
of the above-mentioned coUectioa 
of his poems : 

1. Offa and Ethelbert. T. 8vo, 

1791 5 1793. 

2. Messene Freed. T. 8vo. I793, 

3. Rosmunda T. Svo. 1793^* 

4. Democratic Rage. T. Svo* 
1793. 

5. The Adopted Son. T. 

6. - Siege of Ism ael. T. 

pRESTwicH, Edmunb, a wri- 
ter of King Charles I.'s reign, who 
was author of one dramatic piece^ 
entitled 

Hippolitus. Trgg. 12ma. 1651^ 
By some writers he is said tp 
have been author of 

The Hectors. T. l650. 

pRice, John, the author of ^^n; 
Historical and Topographical Ac» 
count of Leominster and its Vid^ 
nity, 1795; and of An HistoricaP 
Account of the City of Hereford^ 
179S5 wrote also 

The Seaman* $ Return. Op* P.. 
Svo. 1795. 

pRiTCHARD, Mr. This name 
3pf^e?<rs to one piece, called 

The Fall (f Phaeton. Svo. 1736^ 
The author is only said to be the 
iaventor m the title^age; but 
whether this term is confined to 
the pantomime intermixed with it> 
entitled 

Harlequin Restored', or> Tastt 
A-la^Mode; 

or is to be extended to the wholQ 
jp p 4 
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performance, does not seem quite 
certain. 

PaoBY, THE RicnT HoK. John 
.Joshua, Earl o^ *Carysiort, 
K. P. born August 12, 1751, is 
Joint Guardian of the Rolls in 
Ireland, and brother-in-law to the 
Marquis of Buckingham and Lord 
Grenville. In the year 178O his 
Lordship published A Letter to the 
Uuntingdonahirc Committee, in- 
tended to show the legality, as 
V( 11 as.i}eces>ity, of extending the 
right of ejection to" the whole body 
t>f the people^ and of abridging the 
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families in Berkshire. His father 
was representative of the county* 
in ' Parliament. Our author was 
born, we believe, at Fartngdon. 
He afterwards went to Magdalea 
College, Oxford, and was created 
M. A. July 3, 1766. Tbe first 
piece, we- can discover, by hino, i^An 
Ode on the Prince oflVdles's Births 
printed in the Oxford Collection. 
In 1766 he published Beauty, a 
poetical e<;say ; and this was ic^^ 
lowed by Fartngdon Hill^ in 1774} 
Odes of rindar, omitted by ' Mr^ 
West, 1 775 ; The Art of War, trans- 



duration of Parliament. About lated from the French of the King 



ihree yeaw aftekward he wrote 
^'PKougkts on the Constitution, with 
II view to the proposed reform in 
the representation of the people, 
.end duration of Parliaments. On 
the 24ih of May 1800» he was 



of Prussia, 1779 ; The Progress tf 
R^nentent, 1783 j Aristotle's Poe* 
tic, translated, with a Comtnen- 
tary 3 and two volumes of poetry* 
1787, including several of the be- 
fore-mentioned pieces. \ye must 



eppointed Ambassadoi: to the Court also add,.^^e(f,an epic poem, 1802; 
cif Berlin ;* and in 1 601, to that of and a translation of the Hymns and 
St. Petersburg. . In . ISIO his Epigram j of Hotner, 1810. These 



Lordship published, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
the following dramatic pieces : 

1. Gaius -Gracchus. T. 

2. Fallyf Carthage. T. 

3. Monimia, T. . •• 

4. Polyxena. T. 
Procter, W. T. is the au-* 

4I10X of 

Joseph. S. D. 8vo. 1802. 

JPUTTENHAM, GeORGE. This 

tiuthor lived in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was one of tbe 
band of her gentlemen pensioners. 
He is also supposed to have been 
the writer of The Arte of English 
Poesie^ 4to. 1589 » •" which he 



works,, many of which have great 
merit, and all of them are entitled 
to praise, will show that Mr. Pye 
has not lived an idle or useless life. 
In his poems he has dlsplayej^ 
taste, fancy, and a polished versifi- 
cation , and all his writing^^ are 
favourable to the great int«res'ts of 
virtue and public spirit. Mr. Pye 
represetited Berkshire in" Parlia- 
ment many years ; and was some 
time in the Berkshire militia. On 
the death of Mr. Warton, in 
1 790, he succeeded that gentleinan 
as Poet Laureat. On the reform 
which took place in the West- 



nientipns the following pieces as of minster magistracy, Mr. Pylft was 
his own composition, though none appointed one of the commissioners 



cf them have been published : 
J. Lusty London^ Int. 
2. The ^ Wooer Int. 
.3. Ginecacratia, C 
ipYE, Het^r Y jAMEsi This gen- 
tleman is descended from one of 



tbe t»03t aucieot aad respectable 8vo. 17^ 



of the Police, and is, we are in^ 
formed, a diligent and useful ma- 
gistrate. As a dramatist we are 
indebted to him for the following 
pieces: ' ... 

i. Th6 Sieg^e of Meauv. Ti. 
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C ^(fcZflye. T. 8vo. 1800. * The Capricious Lady. t. 1??!* 

3. Prior Claim. C. 8vo. 1805. N. P. 

(Assisted by Mr. S. J. Arnold.) She was the sister of Lieutenant^ 

Pyb, Mrs. wife pf the justr colonel Hooke, and died Pec. 21# 

'^yaiiOped geDtlemari, wrote 179^« 
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QuAftLE9» Francis, was son of 
James Quarles, Esq. clerk of the 
board of Green Cloth, and pur- 
tejor to Queen Elizabeth. He 
was born in 1502, at Stewards, 
an ancient seat of the family, near .. 
-Romford, in Essex j from whence . 
he was first sept to peter House, ,, 
aod afterwards to Christ Church 
College, Cambridge, ifor the com-^ 
pleting of bis studies ; and, on his 
Ireturn to London, became a mem*- > 
ber of Lincoln'? Inn. He was 
•pme time cup-bearer totheQueeji 
of Bohemia, apd .chronologer to 
the city of Lon4on j ^nd went over 
tQ Ireland as secretary to that truly 
great prelate James Usher, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. But flje trou- 
bles in. that kingdom forcing hiqi. 
from thence, he returned to J)i9 
native country, where he died, qn 
the 8th day of Sept. 1^44^ aetat. 
£2, and was buried in the parish^ 
church of Sf . Vedast, Foster Laqe, 
His works, both in verse and prose, 
are numerous and well known^ 
particularly his JDivine Ernllems, 
which ha? been a good, copy to the 
old booksellers, and is tp this day 
it) great request with one sort of . 
pious readers ; though, on aecount. , 
pf the obsolete quaintness of style, 
which most of the writers of that 
age made use of, his works, with 
tt)ose of ofany q^ his conteijQpox^-* 
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Ties once in high . repute, are n4# 
totally neglected, or at least held 
in but slight estimation. Among 
his other works was a piece, en« 
titled The Loyal Qonvert, for the 
writing of. which he underwent i^ , 
very severe prosecution, froni the 
usurped authority then in being,. 

*' It is the fate of many (says 

f* Mr. Headley) to receive from 

*' posterity that comroendatioa 

" which, though deserved, the/ 

'^ missed of during their lives $ 

*' others, on the contrary, take 

*' their full complement, of praise 

'* from their contemporaries, and 

'' gain nothing from, their fiucces* 

** sors : a double payment is rareljr 

'' the lot of any one. In every 

**" nation, few indeed are they who« 

*' allied, as it were, to immorta- 

'* lity, can boast of a reputation 

f sufficiently bulky and well- 

f ' founded to Catch, and to detain^ 

*^ the eye of each succeeding ge- 

" per^tion as it rises. The revo- 

*^ iutionj of opinion, gradual im- 

'^ provements, and new discoveries, 

*' will shake, if not demolish, the 

*' fairest fabrips of the human in* 

" tellect. Fam(5, like virtue, is 

[ s^eldom stationary ; if it ceases 

tp advance, it inevitably goei 

'' backward ; and speedy are the 

*' steps of its receding when conif 

<' par^ wit]) tl^ose of it9 ady^acei^ 
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^ Writen wbo do not belong to 
** the first class, yet are of distin- 
•' gQisbed merit, should rest con- 
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«' tion of style that merits the obi' 
'' serration of the writers of versos^ 
Gross deficiencies <^ judgment. 
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** tented with the scanty praise of '' and the infelicity of his subjects, 

•' the few for the present, and ** concurred in raining him. Per- 

•' trust with confidence to posle- 

'• rity. He who writes well leaves 

" a x1np(» 1^' an * behind him : the 

•* partial and veering gales of fa- 

** vour, though silent perhaps for 

'* one century, are sure to rise in 

" gusts in the next. Truth, how- 

•• ever tardy, is infallibly progres- 

** sive ; and with her walks Jus- 

•• tice. Let this console deserted 

•• Genius j those honours which, 

•* through envy or accident, are 

•• withheld in one age, are sure to 

•• be repaid, with interest, by Taste 

«' and Gratitude in another. These 

«' reflections were more imme- 

«• diately suggested by the memory 

•* of Quarles, which has been 

•'branded with more than com- 

''mon abuse, and who seems 



haps no circumstance whatever 
'^can give a more complete idea 
'' of Quarles's degradation, thin 
" a late edition of his Emblems^ 
" the following passage is extract"^ 
*' ed from the preface : * Mr. 
** Pranris Quarles, the author of 
** the Emblems that go under bis 
" name, was a man of the most 
*' exemplary piety, and had a deep 
** insight into the mysteries of our 
" holy religion. But, for all that, 
''the hiwk itself is written in so 
" old a language, that many parts 
'* of it are scarce intelligible in the 
" present age; many of bis phrases 
'* are so affected, that no person, 
*• wbo has any taste for reading, 
*' can peruse them with the least 
** degree of pleasure; many of bis 
«* often to have been censured *' expressions are harsh, and sf)rae- 



•* merely from the want of being 
•' read. If his poetry failed to 
*♦ gain him friends and readers, 
/' his piety should at least have se- 
•' cured bhn peace and good will. 
^* He too often, no doubt, mis- 
•* took the enthusiasm of devotion 
** for the ins|>iration of fancy. To 
*' mix the waters of Jordan and 
•' Helicon in the same cup was 
*' reserved for the hand of Milton ; 



•' times whole lines are inclucJed 
'* in a parenthesis, by which the 
''mind of the reader is diverted 
" from the principal object. His 
*' Latin mottos under each cut can 
** be of no service to an ordinary 
** reader, because he cannot un- 
** dersitand tliem. In order, there* 
" fore, to accommodate the public 
" with an edition of Quarles's 
" Emblems, properly modernized. 



" and for him, and him only, to ** this work was undertaken.' Such 

" find the bays of Mount Olivet '' an exhibit ion of Quarles is chain* 

♦' equally verdant with those of " ing Columbus to an oar, or 

•* Parnassus. Yet, as the effusions ** making John Duke of Marlbo- 

'* of a real poetical mind, however ** rough a trai n- band cor{x>ral. His 

^ thwarted by untowardness of *' Enchiridion, Lond. l658, con- 

•' subject, will be seldom render- «* sisting of select brief observa- 

*' ed totally abortive, we find in *' tions, moral and political, de- 

'* Quarles original imagery, strik- *' serves republication, together 

" ing sentiment, fertility of ex- ** with the best parts of his other 

" pression, and happy combina- " works. Had this little piece been 

" tions 5 together with a comprefi-* " written at Athens or at Rome> 

« Thucydides. '' ^^ autbor would bave b^o 
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^ classed with the Vfise men of his 
*' country. His sufferings, both 
'' in mind and estate, during the 
" civil wars, were considerable. 
•' Winstanley tells us, he was 
'' plundered of his books and some 
^' rare manuscripts, which he iA 
** tended for the press. Mr. Wal- 
'* pole and Mr. Granger have as- 
** serted, that he had a pension 
*' from Charles th^ First, though 
*' they produce no authority : it 
*' is not improbable, as the King 
" had taste to discover merit, and 
generosity to reward it. Wood, in 
mentioning a poblication of Dr. 
*' Burgess, which was abused by 
'' an anonymons author, in a pam- 
" phlet, called A Whip, and an- 
** swered by Quarles, styles our 
'* author * an old puritanical poet, 
the sometimes darling of our 
plebeian judgments.'— -Philips 
says of his works, that ' they 
*' have been ever, and still are, in 
** wonderful veneration among the 
''vulgar.' Theat. Poet. p. 45, 
'' edit. 1660. His death was la- 
*' mented, in a copy of Alcaicks, 
** by J. Duport, Greek professor 
" to the university of Cambridge, 
♦' and one of the first writers of 
tthat tongue this country has 
produced. See A Relation of ike 
" l^e and DeeUk of Mr. Francis 
'' Quarles, by Ursula Quarles, his 
" Widow, to which these verses 
'* are subjoined. See Lloyd's Mem, 
<^ p. 621 ; and Fuller's Worthies, 
•« p. 335.'* 
Langbaine, a great admirer 6f 
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his works, gives him this amiablo 
character : ** He was (says he) a 
'' poet that mixed religion and 
** fancy together } and was very 
^' careful in all his writings not to 
'* intrench upon good manners by 
any scurrility in his works y or 
any ways onending against his 
duty to God, his neighbour^ or 
^' himself." 

In dramatic writing he only pro« 
duced one piece, to which even his 
zealous advocate Langbaine gives 
no higher commendation than 
styling it an innocent, inoffensive 
jday. It is entitled 

The Virgin Widow. Com. 4to. 
1649. 

Mr. Quarles had, by one wife* 
no less than eighteen children^ 
one of whom, John, inheriting 
both his father's genius and his 
loyalty, received his education at 
Exeter College, Oxford 5 and, iir 
1642, being then but eighteen 
years of age, bore arms within 
the garrison of Oxford, for King 
Charles I. in whose army, it is 
said, he afterwards had a captain's 
commission. But, on the declen« 
sion of His Majesty's caUse, he 
retired to London, where, in con- 
sequence of his attachment to the 
royal party, he was reduced to 
write for a bare subsistence, and 
there continued in a poor and 
mean condition, till the great 
plague, which, raging in and about 
London, swept him away, with 
many thousands more^ in the fa^> 
tal year l6&5. 
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Ix. C« These tnkials are pre- 
ssed to a volume of poems, in 
^bich occurs the following Ora- 
torio: 

/'Ruth. 4to. 176^. 
jhyln which volume also* mention is 
p^ [ made oi/ another, called • 
«< V^ Absalom. N. P. 

^* R. J. See Shefhbed*s Holi* 

t>AY, 

R.T. These initialletters stand 
in the title of one dramatic piece^ 
entitled 

The Extravagant Shepherd, Past. 
Con}. 4ro. 1654. 

There Is no author who wrote 
vibout that time whose name would 
•uit with these initials, excepting 
Thomas Rawlins, of whom here- 
after: yet, without some further 
concomitant circumstances, Vtre 
cannot think ourselves authorized 
to father this play Bpon him. 

Ra]>cliff, Ralph,- iwas de* 
Acended from an ancient family of 
\m name in Cheshire, and received 
part of his education at Oxford, na 
.Wood supposes at Brazen-Nose 
College, but it is uncertain whether 
be took any degree. He afterwards 
^ bent his attention to the education 
of youth, and obtained part of tlie 
Carmelites' house at Hit/chin, in 
Hertfordsbir-e, anno 1538, which, 
on the dissolution of. |he monas- 
teries, had become unoccupied. 
Here he opened a school, in which 
lie had great success, soon grew 
rich, and was much respect wi in 
the neighbourhood. He formed 
one of the lower rooms into a 
stage for his scholars to act Latin 
and English comedies, in order 
that they might acquire confidence 
in public speaking. He lived se- 
veral ye^rs nfter i5^3^ and (}ied 
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and was buried Qt Hitch in. Tt 
does not appear that any of his 
dramatic pieces were ever publish- 
ed, though he had many by him 
in the reign of Ki^ig £dward VI. 
which he often told his friends fa« 
would never publish until they bad 
remained by him nine years. Th0 
names >of them are as follow : 

1 . > Dives and Laxarus. C. 

2. Patient Griseld. C. 

3. Friendship of Titrts and Ge* 
sippus. C. 

. 4. ChaHcer*s Melihee. C. 

5. Jol/s Afflictions, T. 

The Burning of Sodom, T. 
. The Delivery of Susannah. T. 

8. The Burning of John Huss. T. 
Jonas. T. : 

10. Fortitude of Judith. T. 

RAX.PH, Jambs, one of ih% 
greatest political, though not one 
of the greatest poetical; writers (A 
the present age. Of his ^mily 
we can trace no particnlars ; hot 
it is said his descent was but mean, 
and that he solely raised himself 
from obscurity by his merits a 
circumstance which redounds more 
to his honour than would a long 
bead-roll of great ancestors, '^ stuck 
^' o'er \yith titles, and hung^ouod 
f^ with strings." 

Mr. Ralph's first appearance ia 
the swqrJd, before he became dis- 
tinguished for his writings, was, 
as we are informed, in the cha- 
racter of a schoolmaster, at Phila- 
delphia, in North America ; which 
remote situation not suiting hif 
active mind, he can^e to England* 
about the beginning of the reign 
of George H. We have not learnt 
what was then the immediate oh* 
ject of his pursuit, but it was prof 
)>ab}y something in the public qft 
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fices dependent on the court ; for 
he soon became a frequenter of the 
levees^ aiKi attached to some great 
men, to whom his abilities recom-* 
mended him; He diid not, how- 
•ver, at first make any tigure im 
the political worlds but. rather ap- 
plied himself to writing for the 
«tage, in which he was not very 
successful. Jfe also produced some 
pieces of poetryi particularly Night, 
a poem^ of which Mn Pope thus 
takes notice in his Dunciad: . 

** Silence, ye wolves ! while Ralph to 

Gyn^iahowlsy 
** And indices night hideous I. Ansvtt 

hipi, ye owlsl" 

This, passage Mi;«.Pope has il'* 
lustrated by a very abusive. note» 
wherein Mr. Ralph's character is. 
most unmercifujly torn to..plece8; 
which ^v/esrity, it seems, was oc- 
casioned, hy a piece attributed to 
our author, entitled. Sawmy, a 
poem^ in which the sacred tnumr 
virate. Dean Swift, Mr. Pope, and 
Mr^Xray, were attacked. This was 
high treason itself. Mr. Ralph 
was yexy. falsely and injuriously re- 
presented in The Dunciad. Mr. 
rope says, he was so illiterate, that 
he did noteven understandjb'reuch : 
whereas it is very certain that he 
was master of the French and La- 
tin languages, and not altpgether 
Jgnorapt.Q.f the Italian; and was, 
in truth, a, very ingenious prose- 
writer,, although he did not suc- 
.ceed as a poet. His History of 
England, commencing at the Re<- 
storation, is much .esteemed, as 
were his political pamphlets, some 
of which were looked upon as mas- 
terpieces. He was likewise con- 
cerned in writing essays in several 
periodical papers 5 in which he be- 
came so formidable to the ministry, 
towards the end of Sir Robert IrVal- 
pole's timej that it was deenied ex- 
pedient to take him off by a pen- 
2 



sion. He had great expectatlont 
from the late Prince of Wales, who 
frequently made use of Mr. Ralph's 
pen in the controversies in? which, 
it is well known that prince -was 
engaged : but, by the death of his 
Royal -Highness, all our 2(Uthor*s 
views of preferment were entirely 
<jut off.. At the accession of Geo. 
III. however, Mr. Ralph,, though 
considerably advanced in years, be- 
gan to be again takeii notice of, 
,and his .hopes were revived ; but, 
alas ! the great circumventor of 
human expectations, deaths, put a 
final period to all his schemes, 
January 'H, 1762, at his house in 
Chiswick; after sneering a long 
and severe affliction from the gout ^ 
.of which disorder also his only 
daughter, about eighteen^ died la 
a few weeks after him. 
His dramatic writings are, 
1. Fashionable Lady ; or, Harle^ 
iquin's Opera, 8vo. 1730. 

2.FaUoftheEarlofEsse;c. T. 
8vo. 1731. 

3. Lawyer^s Feast, F. 9vo.l744. 
, 4. Astrologer, C. 8vo. 1744. 
One of Mr. Ralph'^ last produc- 
tions had also some relation to. 
the stage, and was esteemed a very 
excellent and very entertaining 
performance. It was entitled 

The Case of Authors by ProfeS" 
^sion, &Q. 

Among otTier great political cha- 
racters, Mr. Davies tells us fLife 
of GarnckJ, Ralph '^ was fre- 
quently with Jjord Melcombe ; 
but it is said, that a silly mis-v 
take qf a domestic had very near 
'^ caused a rupture between them. 
*' My Xx}rd.gaye orders to his ser-^ 
'* vant to go to the historian, who 
'' lived not far from his Lordship, 
'' at Isleworth, and take a card 
'^ with.him for a dinner invitation 
*' to Mr. Ralph and his wife c the 
f ^ fellow mistQol^ th^ word card 
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*' for earti and sec out with oae luable poet was a son of William 

" full speed to bring them to his Raudolph^of Harasey,oearLewes» 

" Lord's house. This supposed in« in Sussex, Esq. steward to Edward 

''dignity offended the pride of LordZoacb, bj Elizabeth his wife» 

'' R^pb» who> with great gravity, daughter of Thomas Smith, Esq. 

" sent back the messenger and his of Newnham, near Daventry, ia 

** carriage, with a long expostu- Northamptonshire, at which place 

'' latory letter. However, I can- our author was bom, on the 15th 

'* not vouch for the truth of this of June l605. He received th^^ 

''«tory.'* early parts oi his education at 

Ramkivs^ Willi AM. To a per- Westminster school ; from whence^ 

flon of this name are ascribed, being one of the King*s scholars^ 

1. Mulmutius DuntvaUow. P. he removed to Trinity College, in 
1598. N. P. Cambridge, at the age of eighteen $ 

2. Hannibal and Scipio, P.I6OO. in which college he obtained a 
N. Pi fellowship, and afterwards com* 

3. Scogan and Skelion* P. 16OO. roeoced master of arts, in which 
N. P. degree he was incorporated at Ox- 
Ram sat, Allan, is said to have ford. Very early in life he gave 

been a barber in Edinburgh. His proofs of ai) amazing quickness cf 

taste in poetr}', however, has justly parts, and he was not only esteem- 

raised him to a degree of fame ed and admired by persons of ge- 

that may in some measure be con- fiius at the university, but likewise 

sidered as a recompense for the highly valued and beloved by the 

frowns of fortune. His songs are best poets of that age in the me- 

in some esteem 1 as is also one of tropolis. His extensive learning, 

his dramatic pieces, which pos- gaiety of humour, and readiness 

sesses merit enough to have been of repartee, gained him admirers, 

suspected not to be his production, throughout aU ranks* of mankind. 

The names of them are as follow : and more especially recommended 

1. The Nuptiah, M. 8vo. 1723. him to the intimacy and friendship 

2. The Gentle Shepherd, Past, oi Ben Jonson, who admitted him 
Com. 12mo. 17^9* ^ OQ® of his adopted sons in the 

Our northern bard, who died in Muses, and held him in equal 
January 1758, was father to the ^teem with Mr. Cartwright, of 
ingenious Mr. Ramsay, a portrait- whom we have before made men- 
painter of the present age, and who tion. 

has likewise distinguished himself Oldys relates, that when Queen 

by some tracts on various branches Henrietta-Maria was atCambridge, 

of polite literature, particularly she upon some occasion pleasantly 

The Investigator. objected to Randolph, 

Randall, Jork, was the au- ««Fkuperubique jacet;*' 

-thor of one trifling piece, called ^ 1 • u n j 1 u -^.i i- i 

The Disappointmhu. B. O. 8vo. *^ ^^»^^ Randolph wittily replied, 

473^* *' In thalamis, Regina, tuis hac noctc 

Randall, Thomas. To a per- jacerem, 

ton of this name is ascribed *' Si v«ram hoc esset, * Pauper ubiquc 

The Prodigal Scholar. C.166O. J**^*-" 

K. P. But see the next article. It may be doubted, however^ whe- 

Mandol^Hj Thomas. Thisya- tberOueenHenxietta-^Maiia could 
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•peak Latin, though Queen Eliza- 
beth could. 

Randolph's turn, in his drama- 
tic works, is entirely to comedy ; 
his language is elegant,. and his 
sentiments are just and forcible. 
^His characters are, for the most 
part, strongly drawn, and his satire 
well chosen and poignant. In 



RAM 

the very time when he was attala* 
ing the prime of life, at the veiy 
time when genius was beg inn ing 
to be tempered by judgment, and 
fancy to be moderated by experi* 
encej at the very time, in a word, 
when the most sanguine expecta- 
Uons were raised of a future harveat 
of luxuriant fruit, this flourishing 



short, it were to be wished, that blossom was cropped by the en- 
some writer of merit would endea- vious hand of death. In short 



vour at the raising him out of the 
obscurity in which his writings at 
present seem buried, by altering 
his pieces, so as to render them fit 
for the present stage, or at the 
least giving the world a correct and 
critical edition of them. 



according to Wood, being, too like 
the generality of men of abilities, 
somewhat addicted to libertine in- 
dulgences, and, in consequence of 
keeping too much company, a^i 
running into fashionable excesses 
witii greater freedom than hiscon- 



The dramatic pieces he has left stitution could bear, he assisted in 

behind him, of which the first five shortening his own days, and died 

were published after his death by before he had completed the age 

his brother Mr. Robert Randolph, of twenty-nine years, at the housa 

of Christchurch College, Oxford, of William Stafford, Esq. of Bhi- 



are the following, viz. 

1. Aristipptis, C. 4to. 1630. 

2. Conceited Pedlar, F. 4to« 
1630. 



therwyke, in Northamptonshire, 
and was buried, with the ancestors 
of the family of Stafl!ord, in an aisic 
adjoining to the church of that 

3. Jealous Lovers. C. 4to. 1632. place, on the l/th of March l634j 

4. Muses' Lookihg'Glass. C, 4to, soon after which a monument of 
1638. white marble was erected over his 

5. Amyntas. Past. 4to. 1638. grave, at the charge of Sir Christp- ' 

6. Hey for Honesty^ Down with pher (afterwards Lord) Hatton^ of 
Knovery. C. 4to. 1651. Kirby, with an inscription upon it. 

In the book of the Stationers - - - 



Company, 29th of June 1660, is 
entered 

The Prodigal Scholar, Com. by 
Thomas Randall. [Probably an 
error for Randolph.] 

The fourth of these was, in 



in Latin and English verse, written 
by our author's intimate friend 
Peter Hausted, of whom we have 
before had occasion to make men* 
tion, and give some account, iii 
his proper place. 

ipposedg 



the year 1748, revived at Co- and not without probability, Xo 
vent Garden theatre, and is re- have written the Latin play, called 



printed in Dodsley's Collection of 
Old Plays. It is probable that, 
had a length of days been per- 

xnitted to this author, he would _ ^ , 

have produced many more valu- a volume in 8vo. including 
able pieces, some of which might 1. The Convent. Mus. Dr. 
have become brilliant ornaments to 2. Cottage of the Cliffs, Mo^ 
^English stage; but, alas! at Dram. 



CorneUanum Dolium. C. 12mo, 
1638. , 

Ran NIB, John. A person of 
this name published, about I8O6, 
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t. The Deserted Tower. M. D. ried into it. He was soma tim^^lL 

4. The Exiles. M. D. member of the Middle Temple ; 

6. Job. 8. D. but> looking on the dry study €ft 

6. The Lowland Lassie, M. D. the law as greatly beneath th^at* 

Raspb^ R. E. This writer, who tention of a man of genius, quitted 

was formerly librarian to the Land- it, for the pleasure of ranging in 

grave of Iiesse Cussel, is autlior the more flowery fields of poetry : 

of a few works in natural history, but here again he seemed averse to 

which hare acquired him some re- labour, rather choosing to pluck 

putatiou. He has also translated and form nosegays of those flowera 

Ironi the German one piece^ which had been planted by others^ 

failed than, by the cultivating of any 

Nathan the Tf^ise. Philosophical .untilled spot, to obtain a genuine 

Drama. 8vo. 1781. right of inheritance in the product 

II AST ALL, JpHN, was bom in of his own industry. In a word» 

liondon, and educated at the uni- he was an arrant plagiary ; and 

▼ersity of Oxford. Returning to although, by boldly daring to en- 

liis native place, he set up the tef the lists, in a vigorous oppo- 

trade of printing, which was then sition to Mr. Dryden, the pow^if 

esteemed a profession not unworthy of his antagonist stamped a degree 

of a scholar, or man of letters, of distinction on him which hid 

He was very intimate In the family would never otherwise have ob- 

of Sir Thom^ More, whose sister tained ; yet it is, perhaps, the only 

Elizabeth he married, and was claim he can properly lay to pub- 

extreinely zealous for the Catholic lie notice; and Mr. Dryden mighty 

cause, and a great hater of the with grelat propriety, have retort-* 

proceedings of King Henry VIII. ed on him in the words of Ajax : 

yox says, our author was converted «• 1,5^ tulit prctium jam pupc ccriami* 

by John Frith. He died at Lon- " nis hujus, 

don in 1536, having, according to ** Gui> ciira vicms erit, mecdm certasst 

Wood, besides other works, writ- ferctur." 

ten Mr. Ravenscroft's dramatic ptecet 

*' j4 new Interlude, and a mery^, are twelve in number^ and are ai 

'^ of the Natu re ofthetiu Elem en is, foil o w^ : 

" declarynge many proper Poynts 1 . 'Careless Lovers. ' C. 4to» 

" of Phylo60phy nalurall, and dy- 1673. 

•' vers straunge Landys, &c." 4to. 2. Mamamouchi. C. 4to. 1675. 

From internal circumstances it 3. Scaramouch a Philosopher, kc, 

seems to have been printed about C. 4to. 1677. 

15 la. 4. Wrangling lovers, C. 4to, 

Ravexscroft, Edward. This ' 1677. 

■writer, or rather compiler of plays, 5. King Edgar and Alfreda. Tr, 

lived in the reigns of Charles II. C. 4to. I677. 

and his two successors. He was 6. English Lawyer. C. 4to.l678. 

descended from the family of the y .-London Cuckolds. Q. 4to.l682. 

Ravenscrofts, in Flintshire; a fa- S. Danie Dobson. C. 4to. l684. 

mily, as he himself in a dedication p. Titus AndroTHcus, T. 4to# 

asserts, so ancient, that, when I687. 

William the Conqueror came into lO. Cantetlury Guests. C. 4to^ 

England^ one of his nobles oiar- 169^. 
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XI. AntUemist, C. 4to. 1697. 
12« Italian Husband. T. 4to. 

Rawlins, Thoma'S^ was prin- 
cipal engraver of the Mint, in the 
reigns both of King Charles the 
First and Second, and died in that 
employment in 1670. He was 
intimately acquainted with most of 
the wits and poets of his time, and 
wrote for amusement only, not for 
profit ; for, in the preface to his 
first play^ he thus addresses the 
reader : ** Take no notice of my 
" name(says be), fora second work 
*' of this nature shall hardly bear 
" it. I have no desire to be known 
** by a threadbare coat, having a 
''' calling that will maintain it 
" woolly." The pieces which pass 
under his name are the following : 

1. RebeUion, T. 4to. Id40. 

2. Tom Essence. C. 4to. I677. 

3. Tunbridge Wells. C. 4to. 
167s. (Ascribed to this author.) 

He also published a hook of 
poems, under the title of Caknihe, 
8vo. 1648. 

Rbbd, Joseph. It seldom hap- 
pens that a strict attention to busi- 
ness is found compatible with poe- 
tical pursuits. Our present author 
was an example that they may be 
united. He was born at Stockton, 
in the county of Durham, in 
March 1723, and succeeded his 
father in the business of a rope- 
maker. His parents were Presby- 
terians^ who, with the rest of his 
oarly connexions, were little qua- 
lified, and as little inclined, to 
eooourage him in those pursuits 
tQ which he afterwards bent his 
attention; and by which he is now 
entitled to be distinguished from 
any of his predecessors. His ori- 
ginal destination was not to the 
trade he was biienght up to; but 
as he once printed k whimsical ac- 
aouot of himaelf in a periodical 



publication, it may not be iropro* 
per to quote his own narrative of 
the early part of his life. 

*' I am, by Divine Providence, 
'^ the sole surviving male of a very 
'* ancient family. My ffncestora, 
*^ as far as I have been able to rake 
*' them out of the rubbish of ob- 
" scurity, for three generations 
'* preceding my father^ could nei- 
" ther read nor write. The gen- 
" tleman/ by whom I had the 
'* honour to be begot, was a very 
" eminent passport or baiter ma*- 
'* ker; and, notwithstanding the 
*' hereditary ignorance of the fa* 
'^ mily, made such a considerable 
" progress in literature, that he 
'' was able to cast accounts, and 
*^ scrawl a letter on business so 
'' intelligibly, that he could be 
'* understood by a major part of 
" those with whom he had any 
«' dealings. His natural abilities 
*' were very extensive, though he 
'' was no conjurer in learning; and 
** so fully was he convinced of the 
'' disadvantages of illiterature, that 
*' he was determined to give his 

children as good an education as 

his purse and their capacities 
*' would admit. 

'' As my el^er brother's upper 
** chambers were not extremely 
** well furnished, my father was 
** in tio great anxiety about giving 
'' him a liberal education; but a 
** certain brat of the family raising 
'* his expectations, he was resolved 
*' to spare no pains or expense in 
** the cultivation of his understand* 
'* ing. At seven years old, little 
'' master, videlicet, my sweet Seli^ 
<' w^s to be put into GafiTer HooIe*s 
^* leading - strings to the Latm 
*' tongue ; but being at that time 
** seized with an ill-natured ague^ 
" which, some few intervals ex- 
" cepted^ visited me almost three 

years, my entrance into gram« 
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<' matkaltraiDnidawaiipollpODeiL " cd, ntwme contradkmdt, that I 

^ My fether, being uoder great '* shottld^ at a proper age, be put 

*' gtief and perplejiity » on account '' to a cabinet-maker. This reao^ 

'< of mj tertian visit, used every ** lution baU assuredly passed tb# 

<* nietfaod in bis power to rid tte *' maternal assent, bad not a gen<« 

** house of so troublesome an in- " tleman of learning, a distant re- 

** truder $ and at length succeeded, ** lation by my mother's side, in« 

*< by employing an old snarler of *' terposed^ and offered to supply 

** the filculty to bark him out of " me with books and board, till £ 

^* the family* 1 was no sooner " had perfected my education at a 

" freed from my late engagement, *' grammar-school. This genenHis 

** than a second-hand grammar *' proposal, though opposed with 

*' was purchased, and at the first ** great warmth and bitterness by 

*' quarter-day I was to begin my " my mamma's privy-council, was 

^* Latin i but an unlucky accident ** prudently accepted by my too* 

" had almost disconcerted the " ther, who Mras not a little ele« 

*' scheme of my education ; this " vated with ^ hope»of her son's 

*' was no less than the death of my '' arriving at the dignity of thump-* 

** honoured papa* ** ing the cushion. Well, I was 

** When the violence of our ^' put to school, and hurried with 

** grief for the loss of our common " such vast rapidity through Messrs* 

** supporter was over, ways and ** Hoole, Lilly, Cato, and Corde- 

*' means were to be found out for ** rius, that my nuuter declared I 

'^ the maintenance of a widow and '* was the finest boy he bad ever 

<' six children. A council of three ''under his care. Before I bad 

** was accordingly called, which *' been a fortnight entered in 

*' was composed of two female ** Mynheer Erasmus, I had the 

'' wry-faced Presbyterians, and an ** misfortune to lose my master, 

** old cankered shipwright, of the " who died of a distemper not un-* 

V same sect, who might with jus* '' common in this island, a scold* 

•f tice be called the greatest old '' ing wife. A successor was im* 

'' woman of the three. They " mediately called from that great 

** unanimously agreed, that my •' nursery of bum-brusbers, Ap» 

*' brother should be instructed in " pleby school. With this pre* 

«' our paternal occupation, to keep " ceptor, after the first half year, 

'' up the dignity of the family ; "I lived in perpetual uneasiness, 

" but could not, till after various ** on account of his notorious, not 

^' meetings, and a great consump-* '' to say villanous, partiality to tlie 

«* tion of tobacco and old pipes, *' vicar's nephew, between whom 

^' legolve how to dispose of PiU f' and myself thei-e was as great aa 

«' garlici One of them was for ** emulation as, perhaps, was ever 

<« lessenifig the small claim I i&tixt* ^' known in those great seoQiaaries 

^ ed to have to manhood, by put* *' of literature, the schools of £toit 

^« ting me 'prentice to a tailor, an* ** and Westminster. Under this 

«' other to a barber ; for they very '* grammatical tyrant, learning bc^ 

*< wisely observed, as I was but a *' came tlw most insupportable 

«' very puny chap, and much of *' burden : however, being wea* 

« the family of tbeSiiois, I should " ried out by the usage of this 

<** sot be able to endure any hard *' rascally pedagogue, I brok^ 

// kd>our. It was at test resolr' y throi^h my slavery, and was pa^ 
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(^ fo a tohool in my t^ilve town. '^ and learning, had cdtlgfat tiraf 
^' Here I began to reeover my '' commoa infection, and waa 
*' snaall telish of the classics j hut '^ of opinion^ that the know* 
*' my brother unA>rtunately dying " ledge of Shakspeare was alto- 
'^ b^re I had been four itMmths '^ gether unnecessary to a haiter-» 
** iated in my new situation^ I '^ maker. Well, what wag to b0 
<' waa moat barbarously torn from ** done ? I wa» $0 charmed with 
f' school 10 supply the place ^f the ''my cousin Shakspeare, that X 
<' deceaseds All my Latin books *' could not forget him ; and to 
*' were immediately seized by the *' read hirf openly was downright 
*^ order of the couneil, and inho- *' defiance to my mother and her 
^' manly kept firom noe with as '* lArnistry. In this exigence 1 
*' HQUch strictness as pen and ink ^' had recourse to a rariety of 
*^ ffom a state-prisoiier: by which '' wiles, by which I secured ta 
'' means my pr€jgress in that Ian- *' myself the pleasure of perusing 
** guage hath been no ft»rther sei^* '' my favourite author without dis« 
** viceable to toe than in teaching *' covery/' 
''me to write tolerable grammar It would be endless, Mr. Ree(| 
" in my mother-tongue* This, sidds;^ to give an accooot of all tba 
^' though it seemed to me an act contentions, embarrassments, and 
^' of great oppression, was BORiore uneasinesses, he underwent foif 
" than the etifedt of so^nd polioy j of any years -, all which were km 
*' for if was if'ery sagely eoficluckdi sufficient to divert him from dra-* 
" Ibal mj love ©f learn rug Mf'ould matic poetry, wh ioh through every 
'^ naturally inoreaso my ave(rston period of his life seems to have 
^* to business. Howe^erj^ under been the object of his particukf 
^^ these* restrafints I could not be regard* In 1^4^ be made a visit 
" Msy ; and, as Latin authoi^ were to London, led to it most pn>babl^ 
''denied me, with my small, al- by his affection for the dnima. It» 
"lowance I purchased an odd^ 17^0 he married; and having stf 
" etabbed, unfashionable bdok, desire to transj^nt himself to thc^ 
" called Paradise Lost, written by neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
" a son of darkness, one John he, in the beginning of 1757, ac-* 
" Milton. This author at first compHshed his design, and settled 
" was toe b»ed for me, but by himself in Sun Tavern Fields^ 
-' frequent rieading I began to un- where he continued during th^ 
" derstand and reifsh hitn. After remainder of hit life. 
" I had fiifishad old Common- Mr. Reed, at all times, had de^ 
" wsalth, I hired, at the imp6rt- termined that his ^tention to hit 
" ant sum of two-pence' a" week, trade should not be diverted by his 
^' a que^, obsolete author^ that tbeai^cal amusements. In a pnb« 
*• yoa may perhaps have heard of, Kcation of his, in 1759, called >4 
" one William Shakspeare^ a great Sop in t'h$ Pan, he says, ** I hat« 
"playwright; but unluckily,"\Vhile •' a lazy life, and njust have myf 
'' I was perusing the first volume, ^' hands of head employed. Whoa 
" I was detected by a dissenting *' my hempen calls are brisk, /aft 
'* clergymrafi, who was loved in " not ai home ie ike Muses y bp| 
" our family. This gentleman, *' when my trade grows dolU i 
" though a man of great wolUi ^' ms glad to receive tlieir ia^bfm 
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*^ ships.** In 1784 he published sided at Stockton, and when he 
j4n Epkaph <m the late tUustrunis was in n6 very affluent circnm- 
Earl of Chatham, 8vo. ; and in stances, a person who had acquired 
1786 printed St. Peter* s Lodge, a about 2000/. in the sea-servioe, 
serio-comic legendary Tale, in Hu^ thought proper to leave bim the 
dibrastic Verse, 8vq. which he in- whole of his property. Mr. Bead 
scribed to the Prince of wales, immediately on the death of tha 
In this year a monopoly of hemp testator sent forhis next of kin; and 
took place, which it was supposed very generously and disinterestedly 
would have a pernicious eflect on relinquished the whole of the be* 
the shipping of the kingdom. On quest to them. He was possessed 
this occasion he published A Rope*s of considerable genius, and, bad he 
End for Hemben Monopolists ; or, mixed more in the world, would 
A Dialogue between a Broker, a have made a better figure as a dra- 
Ropemaker, and the Ghost of Jonas matic writer. He had no small 
Hanway,Esq. In which are retnre" portion of hu;nour, and as far as 
sented the pernicious effects of the his observation reached he painted 
Rise in the Price rf Hemp. By a with accuracy. The merit of in- 
Halter'maker, ai-the Service of all vention would with great injustice 
Monopolists, 8vo. His last per* be denied him. As a man, his 
furmance was The Retort Courted character was very amiable ; ht 
•us i or, jf candid Appeal to the was hospitable and generous, kind 
Public, on the Conduct of Thomas and affectionate to his relations, 
JJnley, Esq. Manager of Drury frank and open to his fiiendsj cha- 
Lane Theatre, to the Authoe of ritable and humane to all. 
Dido. Containing original Letters He has written many pieces 
mndjusi Remarks on tie Manager*s which have never been acted of 
arbitrary and indefensible Refectum published, besides the following : 
of thai Tragedy. 8vo. 1787. A I. The Superannuaied GaUenU 
long sedentary course of life, with F. ISmo. 1745. 
little exercise* brought on a dis<- . 2. Madrigal andTrulleHa.MoA 
order, which terminated his life, lYag. 8vo. 1758. 
i5th August 17B7> at the age of 3. The Register Office. V. 8V9. 
I>4. A few days after he was bu- 176I. 

Tied in Bnnhill Fields burying- 4. Dido. T. 1767, 8vo. 1808. 
ground. His property, which was 3. Tom Jones. C.O. 8vo. 1769. 
considerable, he left to be divided 6. The Impostors. F. 1776. N.P; 
between his three surviving chil« Ribs, T. D. is author of 
dren in equal proportions. Iver and Hengp. Dram. Rpm* 

^ ^T. Reed*s character deserves a 4to. 1795. 
.few words,*, if uprightness and in- Rbbves, Josbpr, a clerg3rma9 
tegrity have any claim to the re« of Exeter, or its vicinity, traoi* 
membrauce of mankind. In a life lated into Latin Addison*s 
passed with so little variety, few 6'a/o. T. 8vo. 1794. 
opportutiities present themselves Rbitdbr, Dr. W1L2.U11;, i 
for the display of heroic virtbes, teacher of the German languags 
the Ion mots of life, as Dr. John- in this country, translated 
son justly called them; yet one Count Benyowsky. T.C. 8vo. 
ittstaijce did occur, which we shall 17^8. 

ndiate : At the time Ms< Rfed te^ BiMfWOJif, H. a 9elebrated writer 
4 
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%a the gictare&qae in horticaltUFe» 4» and 17, failed of suocesa on the * 

vbo has published, in a folio vo- stage : 

lunoe, ^n eleganf work, entitled 1. Wertei^. T. 8vo. 1786, 1796. 

Sketches and Hints on Landscape 2. Elma. T. 1786. N. P. 

Gardening, In 1804 he printed 3. Dramatist. C. IJSQ. 8vo. 

two volumes of Miscellanies, in 1793. 

8vo. including 4. The Crusade. Hist, Rom. 

Oddmdms. C. Acted at Ips- 1790. N.P. 

wich. 5. Ifotoricty. C, 8vo. 1793. 

Revet, Edward. Of this au- 6. Haw to grow Bkh, C. 8vo. 

thor we can trace nothing further 1793. 

than that he must have lived in the 7. The Rage ! C. 8vo. 1795. 

reign of King Charles II. and that 8, Speculation. C. 8vo. 1795. 

he wrote one dramatic piece, which 9- Fortune's Fool. C. 8 vo. 1 796. 

was a veryhasty^ and therefore pro- 10. The IVill. C. 8vo. 1797. 

bably not a very extraordinary ^per- 1 1 . Cheap Living. C, 8 vo. 1 7^7. 

fprtnance, having been begun and 12. Laugh when you can. C. 

finished in a fortnight, entitled 8vo. 1799- 

TTie Town SlUfts. Com. 4 to. 13. Management. C. 8vo. 1799. 

1671. 14. Life. C. 8vo. 1801. 

Reynolds, ■, is author of 15. Folfy as it Flies. C. Svo*. 

Bantry Bay. Occ. Mus. Int. 1802. 

8vo. 1797. 16. Delays and Blunders. C. 

Reynolds, Frederic. The 8vo. 1803. 

father of this gentleman was well 17* The Three per Cents. C^ 

known, about forty years ago, as 1803. N. P. 

the attorney of the then famous IS. The Caravan. S.C.R. 1803. 

John Wilkes, Esq. Our author 8vo. N. D. 

received his education at West- 19. The Blind Bargain. C. 8vo. 

minster school, through which he 1805. 

passed with distinguished reputa* 20. The Delinquent. C. 8vo. 

tion,and was destined to the prac- 1805. 

tice of his father's profession, in 21. Out qfPlace* Mus, Farce, 

which he passed through the ini* 1805. 

tiatory exercises. But it was not 22, 4^bitraUon. F. IS06. N.P. 

long before he abandoned it for 23. Deserts of Arabia. Gr. Qp. 

the more pleasing attractions of Spec. 18(36. N. P. 

the theatre. He began with 24. Be gone dull Care. C. 8vo. 

writing tragedy; but pretty early 1-80$. 

discovered that he had mistaken 25. The Exile. M.D,0. 1808. 

his talent, and produced Th^ N. P. 

Dramatist, a comedy, which was 26. Free Knights. Op. Dr. Svo. 

SQbraitted to the public at Mrs. 1810. 

Wells's benefit. May 15, 17S9. Reynolds, John, Philips men« 

He here seems to have found his tions a writer of this name at 

strength, and from this time we translator of 

hear no more of his tragic at* AmirUa. 

tempts. The following is a list of Probably the same as was pub* 

Mr. Reynolds's performances, of lished anonymously in 4to. 1628* 

.which only those jnumbered 1, 2, Rhodes, George Ambrose* 

aaS 
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Of ihU fentleman we know ne 4to. ^TSf^i Mifdem Ftwuee, a t'^^ 
ooore^ than that be is author of ena^ 4to. 1793 $ MtMdm, trr The 
Dkm^ T. 6vo. 1866. '^'''^ PenUent, a poetical epistie^ 

Rii«BB8^RiCHAftD«M.D. This 4to. 1795. We have also of tliia 
author was of a good extraction* gentleman's production two plaja^ 
being the son of a gentleman of vis. 

Londan) and probablf bom in that 1. Emma» Dr. Itmo. 1^04. 
metropolis^ though in what jear is 2* Odin. Dr. 12nno. ldO<|. 
not apparent. He received the Richards, Nathanasl. Of 
rudtaaents of bis education in this author we find nothing fbrtber 
Westminster school 5 from whence, on record than that he was of Catnp 
being at that thne well grounded College, Camljadge, where^ in 
in grammar, and in the practical 1634; he took the degree of LL. B. 
part of music, he was transplanted and, about the beginning of tho 
to Oxford, where he became a civil war, published one dramatic 
atudent in Christchurch College, piece, entitled 
but took only' one degree tn arts, Messalina, theBiimanEmperesse, 
at which time he made certain com- T. l2roo. l640. 

EDsitions in music. From thence RicflASosoN, Elisabstr, the 
e went to France, and took the daughter of a tradesman in the 
degree of doctor in phjsic at Mont« citj of London. She died of a 
peDier; but> being of an unsettled consumption in the month of Oc- 
di«position,. er perhaps fond of tober 1 779> ^f^^ niontbs after the 
travel, he from thence took a jour* appearance c^ her oiAj play» called 
ney to Spain, where at Madrid he The Double Deception, C. \779f 
died, and was buried in the year N. P. 

1668. Whi]e he was at the utii- RicflAaD8oii,Jo8EPH,wasborn^ 

▼ersity of Oxford he wrote one we believe, at Hexham, in Nortb* 

play, entitled uroberland, about 1756. Heen« 

Florals Vagaries. €• 4to. 16/0. tered at St. Jofan*s College, Cam* 

Rhodes, Thomas, wrote bridge, in the year 1774. Dr. 

The Sailor's Opera, Svo. 17^9. Ferris, the present Dean of Battle, 

Richards, , was the au- and Dr. Pearce, now Dean of Ely, 

thor of one piece, acted for a be* were his tutors at the university* 

nefit, called Under the superintendanee of tbesa 

The Demce 5 or. The Marriage two excellent scholars, Mr. Ri» 

Ojfice. C. O. 1777* N. P. chardson acquired sound learning 

. Richards, GBoaoE,M.A. Pel- and d correct taste. He possessed, 

low of Oriel College, Oxford, is indeed, an excellent understand- 

author of a beautiful poem, called in?, and a sort^.of intuitive know- 

The Aboriginal Britons, which had ledge of mankind. No man pe- 

been publicly recited at Oxford netrated more immediately into 

during an act, in consequence of the motives of ce^duct^ or mora 

a prize adjudged to its author, the readrly suggested the true prin- 

donationof a person unknown. It ciples of action. He distinguished 

was printed in 1791 , and veiy near himself at college by the degance^ 

the whole of the first impression beauty, and vigour, of his prose 

"was sold on Ihe day of publication, and poetical coropositiona. la- 

^r. Richards has published Songs deed, a love of the Muses very 

efthe Ahriginal Bartb of Britain, early ifi lite took nosaes^ioo p( hll 
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Bimd, flfld often int«rftred villi 
Ae laborious duties of study. He 
eBtered himself a student of the 
Middle Temple/in the year I779, 
and was called to the bar in 1784. 
Literary pursuits and political con- 
nexions took up too much of his 
time to admit of his pursuing with 
sufficient diligence the study of 
the law: otherwise^ it is highly 
probable that he would have be- 
come a distinguished ornament of 
the bar. The chief works, in 
which he was publicly known to 
kare taken an ostensible part, were 
The RolRad and The Probationary 
Odes, in the composition of which 
Lis talents were conspicuous. — Mr. 
Eichardson, who was a firm friend 
to the British Constitution, had 
the merit of perfect consistency in 
his political conduct } and faithful 
attachment, but no slavish devo- 
tion, to his party. So happily was 
the saavity of his temper blended 
*^ith the vigour of his understand- 
ing, that he was esteemed by his 
adversaries in political principles, 
as well as by a very large circle of 
friends. He was brought into 
Parliament as a member for New- 
port, in the county of Cornwall, 
•by His Grace the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, in whose friendship 
he held a distinguished place. Mr. 
Richardson was proprietor of a 
fourth part of Drury Lane Theatre, 
and autlior of one drama, viz. 

The Fugitive. Com. 8vo. 1793. 

He died June 9, 1803, in his 
47th year, at an inn in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bagshot Heath 3 hav- 
ing for three or four years suffered 
severe shocks by the rupture of 
8 blood-vesseL 

Richardson, William, M.A. 
Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Glasgow, was born 
tt Aberfoyle, in Perthshire, the son 
#f 9<plerg;'m^i). He waa Jbimself 



also edncftted for the cbnrdi at iht 
university of Glasgow; but had 
scarcely commenced the study of 
theology, when he was appointed 
by the late Lord Cathcart, tutor 
to his sons. He accompanied his 
Lordship and his family to 6t.- 
Petersburg, on his Lordship's em* 
bassy to Russia, where they re- 
mained four years. This residence 
afforded him the opportunity of 
collecting the materials for an 
entertaining book of Russian 
Anecdotes. On Lord Cathcart'* 
return to Great Britain, Mr. Rich- 
ardson accompanied his pupils to 
the university of Glasgow, where, 
on tlie death of Professor Muir- 
head, he was appointed his suc- 
cessor in the chair of humanity. 
To some of our readers, perhaps^ 
it may be useful ta stare, that by 
professor of humanity is meant in 
Scotland, as it is on the continent, 
professor, of the language, litera- 
ture, and antiquities^ of ancient 
Rome. 

In 1774 Mr. Richardson pub- 
lished A Philosophical Analysis 
and Illustration of some of Shak^ 
speare*s Dramatic Characters. Tii 
'^779 and I78O he contributed the 
following papers in The Mirror 
and Lounger : in The Mirror, Nos. 
8, 24, and 29 5 in The Lounger^ 
No. 42. In 1784 he gave the 
public Essays on Shnkspmre*s Dra* 
matic Characters of Richard the 
Tidrd; King Lear, and Timon of 
Athens ; with an Essay on the 
Faults ofShakspeare, artd additional 
Olservaiions on the Character of 
Hamlet. Soon after were publish- 
ed Essays on Shakspeare's Drama^ 
iic Character of Sir John Faktaffi 
and on his Imitation of Female 
Characters, with Observations on 
the chief Objects of Oritichm in the 
JVorhs of Shakspeare. All these 
different productions of cjrainaiic 
# <) 4 
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criticism were> in I797# collected Hontio, tnd Moneaes, with dit^ 

into one volume, with an uniform tinguithed applause ^ a circainstanee 

title of Etsays on some of Shak^ that will be readily believed by 

tpear^s DramaticCharacters, "^'hich those who are no strangera to his 

has passed through several editions, judicious and graceful manner of 

His dramatic pieces aie two in speaking in the pulpit. Young 

number, viz. Cibber» being likewise a Wyke- 

1. The Indians. T. 8vo. 1790. hamlst, called on Dr. Ridley soon 

2. The Maid qflachlin. L. D. after he had been appointed 
dvo. 1801. chaplain to the £ast India Com* 

RiO£R, William^ M.A. All pany at Poplar, and would have 
we can learn with relation to this persuaded him to quit the church 
author \s, that be took his degree for the stage, observing that it 
of master of arts sonoe time in the usually paid the larger salaries of 
reign of Ja met- 1, and that lie wrote the two. For great part of his life 
one dramatic piece, entitled he bad no other preferment than 

TheTtiins. T. C. 4to. 1655. the small college living of Westow, 
It hadjr however^ been acted as in Noriolk, and the donative of 
early as l6l3. Poplar, in Middlesex^ where he re- 

EioLEY, Da. Glostbr. This sided. To these his college add* 
worthy divine was descended col- ed, some years after, the donative 
laterally from Dr. Nicholas Ridley, of Romford, in Essex. Between 
Bifihopof London, who was burnt those two places the curricle of 
in the reign of Queen Mary. He his life had (as he expressed it) 
was born at sea, in the year 1/02, rolled for sofne time almost per- 
on board theGloueester£ast India- petoally upon post-chaise wheels, 
man, to which circumstance he and left him not time for even 
was indebted for hit Christian name, the proper studies of economy^ or 
He received his education at Win- the necessary ones of his profession; 
Chester school, and ^m thence Yet in this obscure situation be 
was elected to a fellowship at New remained in possession of, and oon-- 
College, Oxford> where he pro- tent with, domestic happiness; 
ceeded B. C. L. April 29, 17^9. and was honoured with the inti« 
In those two seminaries he culti- male friendship of some who were 
vated an early acquaintance with not less distinguished for learning 
the Muses, and laid the foundation than for worth : among these, it 
of those elegant and solid acquire- may be sufficient to mention Mr. 
ments for which he was afterwards Christopher Pitt, Mr. Spence, and 
ao eminently distinguished^ as a Dr. fierriman. To the last of 
poet, an hist6rian4 and a divine, these he was curate and executor. 
Dr. Ridley, in his youth, was much In 1756 he d^'ciined an offer of 
addicted to theatrical performances, going to Ireland as first chaplain 
Midhurst, in Sussex, was the place to the Duke of fiedfoid ; in return 
where they were exhibited ; and for which he was to have bad the 
the company of gentlemen actors choice of promotion, either at 
to which he belonged, consisted Christ Chnrc:h, Canterbury, West- 
th'ic&y of his coadjutors in a tra- minster, or Windsor. His mo- 
gedy hereafter mentioned. He is desty inducing him to leave the 
said to have performed the cha- choice of these to his patron, the 
racters^ of Marc Antony^ Jaffier> consequence was, that he obtained 
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BO one of them alL In 1763 he 
published The Life qf Bishop Eid- 
letf, in 4to. by subscription^ and 
cleared by It as much as bought 
him SOO/. in the public iuuds. 
In the latter part of his life he 
had the misfortune to lose both 
his sons, each of them, a youth of 
abilities. The eider> Jsimes, was 
author of The Tales of the Genu, 
and some other literary perform- 
ances. Thomas, the younger, was 
sent by the East India Company 
as a writer to Madras, where he 
was no sooner settjed than he died, 
l)f the small-pox. In 17tJ5 Dr. 
Ridley published his Review of 
PhiUps*s Life of Cardinnl Pole-, 
and, in 1708, in reward for his 
labours in this controversy, and in 
another, which The Confessional 
produced, be was presented by 
Archbishop Seeker to a golden 
prebend in the cathedral church 
of Salisbury (an option), the only 
reward he received from the great, 
during a long, useful, and laborious 
lifej devoted to the duties of his 
function. At length, worn out 
with infirmities, he departed this 
life Nov. 3, 177^> leaving a widow 
and four daughters, of whom the 
only married one (Mrs. Evans) has 
published a novel, in two volumes. 
He was buried al Poplar; and the 
following epitaph, written by Dr. 
Lowth» Bishop of London, is in- 
Scribed upon his monument ; 
H. S. E. 

Glostkrua Ridley, 
Vir cptimuK, inte^errimus; 

Vcrbi Divini Minister 

Pcritas, fideiis, indefessus : 

Ab Academi& Oxoniensi 

Pro raeritis, et praeier ordtnom. 

In S9Cri Theologi^ Doctoratu iiigignitus. 

I'oeta natus, 

Oratoriae fecultati impensiusstuduit. 

Quam fuerat in concionando facundus, 

Hurimorutn animis diu insidebit; 

Quam variA eruditione instructus, 

Scripta ipsius semper testabunttir. 

Obiit tfcrtii die mensis Novembris^ 

A. D. 1774, JEtdin 7 a 



Two poems by Dr, Ridley, 009 
styled Jovi Eleuthcrio ; or, j4n Of" 
fering to Liberty j the other called 
Psyche-, are in the third volume 
of Dodsley's Collection. The se- 
quel of the latter poem, entitled 
Mdampus, which he left behind 
him, was, after his death, pubr 
lisbed in 4to. by the late George 
Steevens, Esq. for the benefit of 
his widow and family, with a 
portrait of the author, engraven 
by Hall. His claim to a place iti 
this work arises from the following 
dramatic performances yet remain- 
ing in MS. viz. 

1. Jtigurtha. T* 

2. The Fruitless Redress, T. 

This latter play was written du- 
ring a vacation in 1728, and was 
the joint production of Dr. Ridley 
and four friends, viz. Dr. Thomas 
Fletcher (fellow of All Souls, Ox- 
ford, afterwards Bishop of Kildare), 
Dr. Eyre, Mr. Morrison, and Mr^ 
Jennings, each of whom wrote an 
act, on a plan previously concert- 
ed. When they delivered in their 
several proportions, at their meet- 
ing in the winter, so uniform was 
the style, that few readers would 
have known that the whole wag 
not the production of a single 
hand« X^is tragedy was offered 
to Mr. Wilks, but never acted. It 
is observable, that the fourth act, 
by Jennings, which is dispropor- 
tionably long, contains a passage 
extenuating suicide, which after- 
wards proved to be his own un- 
happy fate. 

RipoN, John Scott. See 
Byerlby. 

' RiTwisE, John, born at Saul, in 
Norfolk, educated at Eton school, 
elected fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, 1507, married Diony- 
sia, daughter of Wm. Lilye^ whom, 
in 1522, he succeeded as master of 
St. Paul's school. He onnpiled, 
in Lalln^ one play out of Virgil, 
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'fll!»fcli WM acted before Cardinal 
Vr'olsey with great applause, and 
k called 

D/rfd. T. 

RiTfiRs, Mr*. TIiisaathorwa« 
ft Jesuit, who lived, we believe, iu 
tlie reign of James I. and wrote 
one piny, entitled 

TkeTrayi&r: T. 4to. l635. 
which, we imagine, was never acted 
in Hs original form 3 bnt, falling 
into the bands of Mr. James Sbir« 
ley, he, with very considerable al- 
terations and improvements of his 
own, brought it on the stage, and 
published it among his own works. 
Mr. Rivers composed this piece 
^hile he was in confinement in 
Newgate, on account of some po- 
litical and religious concerns, in 
which prison he died. It was af- 
terwards, viz. in 1692,. revived 
with success 3 and after that again. 
With some alterations, by Mr. 
Christopher Bullock, the comedian. 

Robe, J. Of this lady we can 
iearn no account. She wrote one 
flay, called 

T/ie Fatal Legacy. T. 8vo. 172.9. 

Roberdbau, John Peter. A 
living writer, residing in Hamp- 
•shire, descended of a very ancient 
and' respectable French Protestant 
family. After receiving a liberal 
education, hp yi^as for some years 
auccessfull/ engaged in corameN 
cial pursuits ; but by the early 
decline of an hereditary arthritic 
constitution, he was induced to 
quit the temple of Plutu$ for that 
of Apollo, and his priestesses the 
Muses. He has two sons upon 
the civil establishment of the pon. 
East India Company } a third, 
who died a year or two ago, had 
much distinguislied himself in po- 
•lite literature in Bengal. Our au- 
thor is dn active literary member j 
and, besides an infinity of jeux 
desprits, in verse and pjrose, ^atr 



tered throngh the most popniaf 
miscellanies of the day, he -wgs^ 
the originatpr and principal sup* 
port of a literary weekly sheet of 
considerable merit, published at 
Chichester ; as well as the founder 
of a prominent library society, 
upon proprietary shares, at Ports* 
mouth. His dramatic effusions, at 
the Lewes, Chichester, and Ports*^ 
mouth theatres, are numerotis ; and 
as an amateur performer upon oc- 
casions of charity or ben^cence, 
he has several times been received 
with great applause, particularly 
in his own Aiccrmist. Besides a 
principal part in a most poignant 
satirical poem, ^nd a collection of 
Fugitive Ftrse and Prose, dedicated 
to his «chool-feliow tlie Earl of 
Moira, be has produced the fol*^ 
lowing pieces as his daim to a 
place in the present work : 

1. Poini of Honmtr. F. 1792. 
N.P. 

2. St Andrew's Festival. Dr. 
Sat. 1795. N. P. 

3. The Alarmist. Int. 8vo. 1603. 

4. The Maniac Maid.M.l.lB04. 
N.P. 

5. Thermopyla,TT.jyram. \&05. 
N.P. 

6. Cornelia. D.A. 12mo. ISIO. 
Roberts, William, brother 

of the present high master of St, 
Paul's school, wrote 

Abradaies and Panthea. Trag, 

1770. N. P. 

This gentleman was forgierly an 
officer in the army ; but has for 
many years quitted the service^ 
and devoted bis attention, with, 
considerable success, to the educa- 
tion of youth on Wandsworth 
Common, in Surrey. He publishr 
ed, in 1782, Thoughts itpon Crea* 
tion, &c. and two years afterward, 
an 8vo. volume of Poeiicat At- 
tempts. 
/^pj^^ETS, Ja^ccs^ is author of 
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* kfde Sritemma. Loyal S^etcb. 
«to. 1794. 

BofeMTs^ Mi'ss R. This fadj 
1MB the sister of Dr. Roberts, higli 
raasiter of St. Paul's school. Be- 
ikAea having written Sermons, % 
c L«fy J and translated Sc/^c^ Tales 
fnm Marmmttel, and Milot's Eh" 
memts -^f tike tlisiory of France, 
rfie was author of a play, not act- 
ed^ called 

Mtticolm. T. 8vo. 1779- 
She died January 14, I768. 

iloB£RTs, William. Of this 
|>er»on we knpw no more than 
thait jae is 3 barrister at Manchester, 
and author of 

The Fugitwes, C 8vo. 179^- 

Robertson, ■ , was the son 
of a lady, who, in an account of 
her life, printed at Derby, in the 
year 1791, dedared herself to be 
<lie grand-daughter of Chaiies IF, 
8be was married to a Mr. Robert- 
son, grandson of a gentleman at 
Ferth, and for some time lived in 
affluence 5 but her husband failing, 
§he was obliged to exercise her 
industry in painting and filagree, 
and other employments, to support 
herself and her numerous family. 
Oar author was apprenticed to 
Mr. Carr, architect, at York, and 
is described by his mother as 
thoughtless and extravagant. He 
went to France about the year 
^79^1 after which period, we be- 
lieve, he was never heard of. 
While he resided at York, he pub- 
lished there one drama, entitled 

The Heroine of Love, A Musical 
Piece. 8vo. 1778. 

RoBEBTsoN, Mrs. This lady^ 
a performer in the Newark cora- 
^y, has produced 

El&nda, Dram. Romance. 1900. 
N.P. 

Robinson, Mif. — — . A gen- 
tleman, we believe, formerly living 
{It K^ndal^ ii^ ^estxporl^nd* Jn bjp 
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youth he wrote one piece, calieS 
The Intriguing Millings and AU 
tomies* Clerks, Mock Trag. I2m0u 
17385 1740. 

Robinson, . To a gentle- 
man of this name is sscribed k 
ti'anslation from the French, of 
The Test of Love, M. E. 1787. 

RoHiNsoN, , an actor In 

the Plymouth company, who had 
n farce of his performed there, ia 
1793, called 

A Trip to Plymonth Dock, 
Robinson, Mary. This lady- 
was a natave of Bristol, and the 
daughter of a captain of a whaler 
there, of the name of Darby, 
Her father^ at one period of hi* 
life, was rn circumstances which 
promised' onr authoress a more 
respectable situation than that iii 
which she was afterwards distin- 
guished. She was educated hj 
Miss Hannah More, whose name 
we have already mentioned in the 
present work, and under whom sh© 
made a considerable proficiency iti 
the elegant accomplishments of hejr 
sex. About the time that she had 
finished her education, the misfor-* 
tune* of her father commenced. 
He failed in his business, and, dy* 
ing soon after, left our authoress 
totally unprovided for. The beaiity 
of her face, the elegance of her 
figure, and her taste for poetry and 
music, naturally pointed put the 
stage as a resource from the dis- 
tresses in which she had become 
involved. She was accordingly re- 
commended to Mr. Garrick, who 
proposed her first appearance to 
be in the character of Cordelia ; 
but before the night fixed upoa 
for her performance, she becam© 
acquainted with Mr. Robinson, 
then a young lawyer, who pre- 
vailed upon her to marry him« 
and relinquish her design of ap- 
pearing on the 8t9ge. A UAipii 
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iupkich bad for its foundation pas- 
sion^ poverty^ and extravagance^ 
was not likely to produce any 
happy effects* Dissipation and im- 
providence soon reduced them to 
great difEculties, which suggested 
a return to the former scheme of 
her devoting herself to the stage, 
^he accordingly appeared in the 
part of Juliet at Drury Lane, and, 
Improving in her profession, soon 
tecame a favourite with the pub- 
lic. The part in which she chiefly 
distinguished herself was Perdita, 
in The Winter* s Tale\ a part of 
little importance in itself, but 
which was rendered uncommonly 
Interesting, by the beauty, grace, 
and delicacy of the performer. On 
this occasion, a distinguished, 
blooming, and persuasive Fiorizel 
stepped in from the heights of lite; 
and Mrs. Robinson was induced 
to retire from the stage in 1780, 
to live in a state of ignominious 
splendour. She paid, however, 
in her latter days, by neglect, po- 
verty, 9nd decrepitude, for the 
vanity and vices of her youth, and 
died at her cottage on Englefield 
Green, Dec. 26, 1800, aged about 
'40. She wrote many novels and 
poems, and three dramatic pieces, 
viz. 

1. The Luchy Escape. M. F. 
4 773» The songs only printed. 
; 2. Nobody. Com. 1794. N.P. 

3. Sicilian Lover. Trag. 8vo. 

Robinson (Morris*), Mat- 
THBW, Lord Rokeby, of Ar- 
niagh, in Ireland, was born at 
York in March 1713, educated 

* He took the additional name of 
Morris, in compliance with the will of a 
relation ; but was so attached to his first 
name, that, in the title of a pamphlet 
which he published in 1777> on* politi- 
cal subject, be gave only the initial of 
iiis second name, writiag himself Mat- 



at the public school of West- 
minster, and thence removed io 
Trinity Hall^ in Cambridge s of a 
lay college of which in da& time 
be became fellow, and so remain- 
ed till his death. He represented 
Canterbury in two Parliaments, 
and succeed his cousin Dr. Ri- 
chard Robinson, Primate of Ire- 
land, as an Irish peer and Engitsb 
baronet, in October 1794, in con- 
sequence of the collateral renain- 
der inserted inthePrimate^s patent; 
He was author of several political 
pamphlets, at various periods of his 
life, and was much looked up to 
by the party in his county (Kent) 
whose cause he espoused. His 
Lordship died at his seat at Monks 
Horton, near Hythe, Nov. 30, 
1800, in his 88th year. 

Lord Bokeby was the brother of 
the late celebrated Mrs. Montagu. 
His heart was the very seat of 
simplicity, integrity, and inde- 
pendence, and his intellect power- 
ful and commanding. He had a 
few peculiarities, however, which 
gave scope for many silly comments 
and misrepresentations. 

He is introduced to our readen 
as the author of a play, published 
a few years after his death, viz. 

The Fall of Mortimer. T. 8vo. 
1806. 

RoBSON, Horatio, is author of 

1. Too loving by Half. Int. 
1784. N.P. 

2. Look before you Leap. C. 
Svo. 17S8. 

3. Money at a Pinch. M. E. 

1793. N. P. 

Roche, Evgenius, has written 
two dramatic pieces, viz. 

1. William Tell. T. Svo. 1808. 

2. Invasion. P. 8vo. 1808. See 
Dramatic Appellant, in Vol.If. 

We believe that this gentleman 
was lately editor of The Lajj 
Newspaper. . 
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^ RoDO, Thomas, tranihtedfrooi 
the French of Le Fevre> 

Zuma. T. 8vo. 1600. 
: RoajEBs, RoBSRT. TbU au- 
thor was better known as an officer 
in the army, wherein he acquired 
the commission of a major, than by 
any of his literary productions. 



quarter. Being also rdated to th't 
celebrated poet Ambrose Philips^ 
then resident in Ireland, he soon 
after went over to him in Dublin* 
But Philips was then preparing to 
leave Ireland, whence he removed 
to his native country in 1748, and 
soon after died } so that Roit failed 



His name is frequently to be met of procuring any establishment in 

with during the course of the that country. 

American war. He published a Rolt had probably been bred tQ 

book containing an account of his the law ; but he had early recom- 

several campaigns^ and a descrip- mended himself to persons of dis« 

tioD of the British colonies in that tinction -, for his poem, entitled 

part of the globe. His claim to a Cambria, which had originally 

place in this work arises from one been composed (in 1748) in five 

dramatic performance, entitled books, and was then intended for 

Ponieach ; or> The Savages qf the patronage of Sir Watkin Wil- 

America. T. 8vo. 1766. Itams Wynne, Bart, the popular 

RoKEBT, Lord. See RoaiH- patriot of Wales, to whom RoU 



sour (MoRBis), Matthew. 

R01.T, RieH4BD, was bora in 
1724, or 1725, and is believed to 
have been a native of Shrewsbury, 
but descended from a respectable 
family of that name in Bedford- 
shire. A lady of this family being 
married to John Orlebar, Esq. one 
of the commissioners of the excise, 
this gentleman, who was of a very 
cultivated taste, and had probably 
seen some early productions of 
young Rolt, intended to provide 
for him, in an advantageous situa- 
tion in that department. To qua- 
lify him far this, he was placed 
under an officer of the excise in 
the North of England. This hap- 
pened about tiie time the Preten- 
der made his inroad into that 
country in the winter of the year 
1745 1 when Rolt, and one or two 
young excisemen, quitted their 
stations, and went to the rebel 



was well known, was afterwards, 
when it had been corrected, and 
reduced to three books, shown to 
Frederick Prince of Wales, by 
Qeneral Oglethorpe and Lord Mid- 
dlesex (who was himself an ele- 
gant poet) I and he had per- 
mission to inscribe it to Prince 
George, bis present Majesty, when 
it was printed in 4to. in the spring 
of the year 1749. 

By the above-mentioned, and 
some other eminent persons, Rolt 
was encouraged to undertake his 
Histonf of the General War, which 
terminated in 1748. This was 
published in four successive vo- 
lumes, 8vo. and procured him a 
correspondence with Voltaire. He 
was also engaged to write The Life 
of John Earl of Crawford, an 
officer of distinction. The above 
publications do him no discredit. 

Being an author by profession, 



army I as they alleged, only out of he was constantly employed by the 
eariosity, but, as was reported to booksellers in successive compila- 



their superiors, with an intention 
to join them. He was in conse- 
quence superseded^ and obliged to 
give up all expectations from that 



lions, historical, commercial, &c. 
and in periodical publications, in 
which he was concerned with 
Smart and others. In one of these^ 
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The Ihwersal Vintof, be and 
Smart am laid to have baenr boond 
by a •eoDmck, to one Gatdioer, a 



public resQTt, Of thes# he eoRH 
posed above an bonJred ; dupply- 



pttblisber^ to engage in no other tng> aC the shortest notice^ thi 

undertaking, and that this contract deniandt off mnskal composera Ib^ 

HiFaa to reinain in foix» " lor the those diurnal entertainaQentsdnriz^ 

** term of ninety-nine 3Fean.*' So manv years, 

ftbturd an engagement we can ooiy Mr. Rolt was likewise ennploytfA 

inapQte to the dictates of rapaciotta H^ith Smart in some theatrical en* 

ararice and submissive poTerty. terprise, at the Little Theatre in 

Of the expedients to which the the Haymarket. He wa9 after« 

trade of book-noaking compels its iMrda said to have joined IrHH 

nrofeasort to have recoaaie, we Shuter in a scheme of the like na« 



haw a carious instance in one 
publication of Mr. RoIts-'^Mr. 
Woodiogton, a relation of hii 
wife, being in India, became ae^ 
quainted with Captain John Nor«* 
Ihall, of the royal regiment of ar** 
tillery, the second in command sti 
the siege of Sarat, where he died 
ef an apoplectic iit in the march to 
that city, in February 1 75g. This 
gentleman, having been stationed 
at Minorca, had m^ide an exct(r-> 
aion, in 1753, to Italy, of which 
he completed an entire tour ; and 
being a man of curiosity and taste, 
noted down in his pocket*book all 
the fine pictures, statues, &o. with 
such remarks as every where og* 
curred to him. This pocket-book 
lell into the hands of Mr. Wood-' 
ingtott; who, at his return to 
England, gave it to Rolt, and be 
from this manusciipt journa), with 
the help of former printed travels. 



ture. This cireuoMtance indeed 
k tfeeorded by Churchtl), iti oM 
o£ the later editions of hi» R&sfeMi 

" Secret as night, with Roll's ezpericoc'4 

aid, 
«' The plan of future opewttioni laM.** 

Mr. Rolt died March 2, IJJQ, 
He was- the author of, 

1. Eliza. M. £. 8vo. 1754. 

2. The Rm/al Shepherd. O. Svot 
[1764.] 

3. Almena. O. 8vo. ^7Q4, 
RooME, Edward. This au-r 

(hor was the son of an undertaker 
fur funerals, in Fleet Street, and 
was brought up to the law. In the 
notes to The Dunciad, b. iii. 1. I52t 
where he is introduced, he is said 
to have been a virulent party 
writer, and to have ofi^ended Mr^ 
Pope by some papers, called P<w- 
qum, wherein that gentleman was 
represented as guilty of malevoknt 
practices with a great man (Bishop 



compiled a large octavo volutne, K.. ^ x *i * j .i 

u- u u^ ui- u A -i^- *i.^ **ii Atterbury), then under the prose- 

which he published under the title ^. /// y ^ d *i r i 

^Travehihroughltahi', contmn^ cution of Parliament. By the fol^ 

ing new and cirioue Ibsmmtwm lowing epigram, he appears to 

pnthai CoufUry: unik ike masi have been more fortunate m con- 

auihentic Account yrf puhluhed of ^^^*^^°" ^^" ^^ ^""°S = 

capUal Pieces in Feinting, Sculp- " You ^ why Roome diverts yoa wiA 

$ure, and Archiiecture, that are to « yet if hVwrhcs, is dull as other folks. 

le seentn Itak/. By John ^orikall, •< You wonder at it— This, Sir, is th« 

Esq. tSfc. tS^c. ^c. 1766. case, 

But Bolt's chief supplies were **The jest is lost unless he prints his 

from writing cantatas, songs^ &o. fecc." 

ior th9 Theatns, Vauxtell, Sad- Mr. Soome> the I8tb of OctoM 
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now 
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i77S, succeeded his friend Hor* 
neck as solicitor to the treasury^ 
and died tlie 10th of December 
1729. After his deaths one piece 
byhitaii, m which he receired some 
assistance from the celebrated Sir 
William Yonge, was brought on 
the stage. It was called 

The Jovial Crew. C. O. 8vo. 
17SI. 

This performance, with farther 
alterations, was revived and acted 
tome yiean ago at Covent Gar- 
den with amazing success. 

Rose, Ret. Johit, one of the 
masters of Merchant Taylors' 
school, and rector of St. Martin's 
Outwich^ is author of, 

1. A QtMrier of an Hour lejvre 
Dinner, Dr. £nt. 8vo. 1788. 

2. The Famify Compact. F. 
1792. N. P. 

3. Prisoner. Mus. Rom. 8vo. 

1792. 

4. Caernarvon Castle. M. E. 
8vo. 1793. 

Ross, -AiTMA. See Bkvnton. 

Ross, Lieutenant William, 
wroti^ 

JVkat would She not? C. 1790. 

Rough, William, a gentle- 
man of Gray's Inn, formerly of 
Westminster school, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is author of 

Lorenxino di Medici. D. 8to. 

1797. 
RowB, Harry. This very sin* 

golar character was born at York, 
in t^e year 1726. He was a 
trumpeter to the Diike- of King* 
iron's light horse, at the battle of 
Culioden, in the year 17^^* and 
attended the high sheriffs of York- 
shire, as a trumpeter, at the as- 
sizes, upwards of forty-six year& 
He was the master of a puppet- 
show, and for many successive 
years opened his little theaire in 
that city, daring (he summer sea- 
ions, and attended his acti^oial 



oomedians to various other peHstf 
the kingdom during the course of 
the winter. In 1797 he published, 
at York, an edition of Shakspeare^ 
Macbeth, 12ma '' with rnUes and 
" emendation^,** by kinue/f, and 
embellished with his portrait : g 
second edition of this work ep*« 
peared in 1 799, 8vo. His reason 
for this publication, he relatea ia 
the preface j^-tbe following are 
his words : '' I am master of a 
puppet-show i afid as, from the 
nature of my employment, I am 
obliged to have e few stoclb* 
plays ready for representation) 
whenever I am accidentally vi- 
sited by a select party of ladieft 
and gentlemen, I have added 
tlie tragedjr of Macbeth to my 
green-room collection. The aK 
terations that I have made in 
this play are warranted, froi^ a 
careful perusal of a very old 
manuscript', in the possession of 
my prompter, one of whose an* 
cestors, by the inother's side, was 
rush-spreader and candle-snuf» 
fer, at the Globe Play-house, as 
appears from the following me^^ 
morandum on a blank page of 
the manuscript : Thh day, Mdreh 
the fourth, 1593, received the 
$U7n of seven shillings andfojur* 
pence, for sis bundles of rushes 
and two pair of brass snuffers.*' 
Our commentator's erudition like^ 
wise manifested itself in a drama* 
tic piece which he wrote and poigf^ 
lished, entitled No Cure, no Paf,^ 
In the early part of his life, he 
distinguished himself by his filial 
siffeciioD, in the support of Ina 
poor and aged parents, throngh 
tiie various means above detailed : 
yet, bowed down by age, poverty, 
infirmity, and along and painful 
illness, poor Harfy Rowe expired 
in the poor- house, at York, Oct. 2, 
I800« Though we have almM^ 
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mentioned, we must bene again re- attempt at comedy he failed se 

cord, bis dramatic productions^ viz. ignominiously, tiiat bis Biter is not 

J . No Cure, no Pay. M. F. inserted in bis works $ and bis oc« 

8vo. 1 7g^ casional poems and short compo* 

. 2. Atacbeth. T. 8vo. 17.99« sitions are rarely worthy of cither 

«These pieces, however, we have praise or censure ; for they seem 

heard ascribed to a medical gentle* the casual sports of a mind seeking 

man (Dr. Hunter) at York ; and rather to amuse its leisure than to 

that they were published for the exercise its powers, 
purpose of procuring a temporary In the construction of bis dra- 

relief for Harry Row^, who at mas there is not much art ; be is 

that time was in extreme distress, not a nice observer of the unities. 

Rows^ Rbv. Hbnby, LL. B. He extends time and varies place 

rector of Ringshall, in Sufiblk, as bis convenience requires. To 

and formerly of Eton school, is vary the place is not (in the opi- 

author of nion of the learned critic from 

T/ie Moniem. Mus. £nt. 8vo. whom these observations are bor- 

1808. rowed) any violation of nature^ if 

He also published, in 1 70, two the change be made between the 

volumes of Poems, to which, in acts ; for it is no less easy for the 

The Poet's Lamentation, be is un- spectator to suppose himself at 

derstood to have described his own Athens in the second act^ than at 

melancholy situation. Thebes in the first j but to change 

RowE, Nicholas, son of John the scene, as is done by Rowe, in 
Rowe, Esq. serjeant at law^ was the middle of an act^ is to add 
born at Little Berkford, in Bed- more acts to the play, since an act 
fordsl)ire^ anno 16^3 . His edu- is so much of the business as is 
cation was begun at a private se* transacted without interruption, 
minary in Highgate, from whence Rowe, by this license, easily ex- 
he was removed to Westminster tricates himself from difficulties $ 
scboo], where he was perfected as in Lndy Jane Gray, when we 
in classical literature under Doctor have been terrified with all the 
Busby. His father, designing him dreadful pomp of public exec ution« 
for his own profession, entered and are wondering how the he- 
him> at sixteen years of age^ a roine or the poet will proceed, no 
student of the Middle Temple, sooner has Jane pronounced some 
H^ soon made considerable pro- prophetic rhymes, than — pass and 
gress in the law, and might have be gone-— the scene closes^ and 
cut a figure in that profession, Pembroke and €rardiner are turned 
if the love of poetry and the ielles out upon the stage. 
iettr^ had not too much attracted I know not (says Dr. Johnson) » 
his attention. At the age of that there can be found in his plays 
twenty -ike he wrote his first tra- any deep search into nature^ any 
gedy. The Ambitious Step-mother \ accurate discriminations of kindred 
the great success of which made qualities, or nice display of pas« 
him entirely lay aside all thoughts sion in its progress; all is general 
of the law. Rowe is chiefly to be and undefined. Nor does be much 
considered (as Dr. Johnson ob- interest or affect the auditor^ ex- 
serves) in the light of a tragic cept in Jane Shore, who is always 
writer, apd a translator. In his seen and heard ^itb pity. Alicia 
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k a character of ertipty noise^ wiih 
DO resemblance ; to real sorrow or 
to natural madness. 

Whence then has Rowe his re- 
putation ? From the reasonableness 
and propriety of some of his scenes^ 
from the elegance of his diction, 
and the suavity of his verse. He 
seldom moves either pity or terror,, 
but he often elevates the senti<» 
ments; he seldom pierces the 
breast, bat he always delights the 
ear, and often improves the under-« 
standing. . Being a great admirer 
of Shakspeare, he gave the public 
an edition of his plays 5 to which 
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2. Tamerlome, T. 4to. IJ'02,. 
Z. Fair Penitent. T. 4to. 1703. 

4. The Biter. C. 4to. 1705. 

5. Ulysses,. T. 4to. 1706. 

6. Royal Convert. T.4to. 17O8. 

7. Jane Shore. T. 4to. N. D. 
[1713.] 

8. Lady Jane Gray. T* 4to, 
1715. 

Mr. Rowe was twice married ; 
had a son by his first wife, and a 
daughter by his second. 

He was a handsome, genteel 
man } and his mind was as ami- 
able as his person. He lived be- 
loved, and at his death had the 



ie prefixed an account of that honour to be lamented by Mr. 
great man's life. But the most Pope, in an epitaph, which is print- 



considerable of Mr. Rowe's per- 
fwraances, was a translation of 
Lucan*8 Pharsalia, which he just 
lived to finish, but not to publish f 
for it did not appear in print till 
ten years after his death. 

His attachment to the Muses, 
however, did not entirely unfit 
him for business 3 for when the 
Dukeof Queensberry was secretary 
. of state, he made Mr. Rowe his 
nnder-secretary for public aftairs : 
but, after the Duke's death, the 



ed in Pope's works, although it 
was not affixed on Mr. Rowe's 
monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where he was interred in the 
Poets' Corner, opposite to Chaucer. 
Rowley, Samuel. This gen- 
tleman Hved in the reign of James L 
and consequently was contempo- 
rary with another writer of the 
same name, of whom we shall give 
an account in the next article j 
but, whether he was any way re- 
lated to him; is not apparent. He 



avenues to his preferment being styles himself servant to the Prince 
stopped, he passed his time in re* of Wales, but we know not what 



tirement during the rest of Queen 
Ann^^s reign. On the accession 
of George f . he was made poet 
laureat, and one of tlie land-sur- 
veyors of the customs in the port 
of London. He was also clerk of 
the council to the Prince of Wales, 
and the Lord Chancellor Parker 
niade hina his secretary for the pre- 
sentations 5 but he did not long 
enjoy these promotions, for he 
died Dec. 6, 17I8, in the 45th 
year of his age. His dramatic 
pieces are, 

1. The Amlitious Slep-motheTf 
T. 4to. 1700. 

VOLr I. 



place he enjoyed under His Royal 
Highness. There are two playa 
printed as his, the titles of which 
are, 

1 . When You see me You know 
me. Hist. Play. 4to. l605. 

2. A'ohle Soldier. T. 4to. l6'S4, 
The following also are ascribed to 
his pen : 

3. Joshua. 1602. N, P. 

4. Hymen's Holiday. 1 633. N.P. 
Rowley, William, who 

stands in the third class of drama- 
tic writers, lived in the reign of 
King James L and was one of the 
comjpany of players belonging t^ 
R 1; . " 
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the Prince of Wales. The parts Of theie the last three wmm de- 

which he used to perform were rtrojed by Mr, Warborton't ter* 

chieHy comic ones. There are rant, 

few particulars preserved in regard The plays in wbich he was eon- 

to bim, more than his close in- cemed with others (but, not bar* 

timacy and connexion with all the ing the principal liand^ are not 

principal wits and poetical gen- ascribed to him) are the follow- 

muses of that age, by whom he ing, to which we buro added each 

was well beloved, and with some author's name who jeiaed widi 

of whom he joined in their writ-, him. 

higs. Wood and Meres, if they 1. Traveb of 7%r«r EngM 

tfiean the same person, which is Brothers. John Day and Gmpge 

not likely, style him '* the oma- Wilkins. 4to. I607. - 

" ment for wit and ingenuity of 3« Fair Qi$am§L C. Tlrainaa 

" Pembroke Hall, in Cambritjge.** Middleton. 4to. y6V7. 

In a woi;d, he was a very grea^ S. The iForld. tossed at Trnnk. 

beniefactor to the English stage, M. Thomas Middleton. 4te. 1^20. 

h^ing, exclusive of his aid lent to 4. Changettng. T. Thomaa 

Middleton, Day, Hey wood, Web- Middleton. 4to. 1^3. 

ttV, he, left us five plays of his 5. Old Lmv. T. C. Fhilip 

own composing^ and one in which Mssmger and Thomas Middleton. 

even the immortal Shaksp^are*s 4io. ]§96. 

name 19 affixed as affording him 6. Cvrejht a CuckoU, G. John 

S9me assistance. Their titles are Webster. 4to. 16^. 

as foUow : 7- Thradim Whnder, C. Vs, 

1. A New Wonder, a ff^man John Webster. 4<o. f66l. 
Hever vest. C. 4to. 1632. 8. Spanish Gipsey. C. Thoaiai: 

2. Airs lost by Lust. T. 4to. Middleton. 4to. l6(l3. 

1633. 9. Fortune hy Land and Sea, C. 

3. Match ai Midnight^ C. 4to« Thomas Hey wood. 4to. 1^5. 
1633. iD. C ^RuooLB, OBoa6», A.M. was 

4. A Shoemqker^s a Gentjpif0i, bomatLavenbampor^asitisusual- 
Q; 4;.o. l63iB. ly called, Lanham, in tbecounty of 

5. Witch of Edm^itm/ T. C« Suffolk; the eighth child andfi Ah 
4tq*. 1658. and yoot>ge8t son of Thomas J|og- 

6. Birth of MerUn\ T. C. 4to. gle and Margery his wife. His 
l66^. -^ ^the;", who is imagined, to have 

He aisp wrote five playfr which followed the occupation of a clo^ 

are not print^, but were entered thier, was descended from an ao- 

in tlic^ book of the Stationers' oient and reputable ihhiily of the 

Company/^h of September l653, name of Ruggeley, though since 

and 29th of June l66p. They gradually corrupted to Ryggei^y> 

ajre entitled, Byggele, Rugle, and tastfy to 

* 1. The Fool without BooL Rog?ie, who were originally of 

2. A Knave in Print-, or. One Starabrd^hire, and were, 'a$ it ap' 
for another. pears; says Sir William Dugdale, 

3. The NdnesMch, C. gentlemen of good note. 

4. The Booke of the Four Ao- 'George, the subject of our pre* 
nauted- Loves* sent inquiry, was bom most pro* 

&. T/ie Parliament of Love. C. bably about the month of Novea?" 
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Iter 15?5 j for, on the 13th of that the clegree of bachelor of drtfi^ fef 
months wfe find that he was bap- it appears that, in 1597, he took 
lized. At a Competent age he that of master, being at that tiraeJ 
was seiit, fot grammatical itistrtic* still of Trinity CJoll^gei ^nd sootl 
tioo, to the tree gramtnar^-school after entered into holy Orders 5 but 
at Lavebhatti, where his industry, from Trinity College h^, in the 
iii the prosecution o![^ his studies, nextyeaf, l598i removed toClafe 
and thfe niodesty and sobriety of Hail, and was there elected to SL 
his behaviour, sooii attracted the fellowship. 
notice and conciliated the afFectibii The natural bent of his inctinit«* 
of Mi*. William Greenhall, the tidti seems to have led him to the 
theh master, and produced be- study of polite literature ; in the 
tweetl them a frietidship which p^osecUtion whereof he set himself 
tras terminated dnly by the death to acquire a eotupeteiit knowledge 
of Mr. lluggle. The progress of the French and Italian lari* 
\irhich he here made in grammati- guages, in th^ latter of which he 
Cai erudition, affording a good has left behind him evidence of his 

. ground for expectation, that in time skill, as will hereafter appear, arid 
he would attain to a distinguished to form an intimatel acquaintance 
etllirietlce for literature> induced with the writings of the sevefiil 
his father still further to encourage Greek and Roriian poets, historians, 
fils propensity to learning, by sU-. and orators. Of the Roman poets^ 
peradding to the instruction which he seems to have been, more espe- 
fie had already received, the addi-» cia% conversant with the works 
tional advantage of an university of Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, TereftCe> 
education^ atid the vicinity of Plautus, Catullus, Juvenal, Persi us, 
Cambridge to the place of his re- and Martial j and among the Ita- 
Sidetice natufally pointing that out liart writers, the productions of 
for the purpose^ in preference to Gianribattista Porta, a Neapolitan 
Oicford, it was resolved to send philologist, and particularly his 
him to Cambridge. comedies, are found to have ait- 

In pursuance of this resolution, tracted his notice and engaged his 
atid with a view, as it is conceived, attention. His i^eputation for learn- 

' that he should enter into holy or- ing and skill in «11 polite literature 
flers, the youngfer Mr. lluggle was, was not confined to his Own col- 
In the year l589> ^nd in the 1 4th lege, nor indeed to the university 
df his age, placed in St. John's of Cambridge, but became so ge- 
College, Cambridge, and entered neral, that it was an inducement 
!n the matriculation*book of the with many parents and guardians 
university, in the rank of a pen- for piacing young^ men at Clare 
fiiofier^ as it is called, on the 20th Hall, in preference to any other 
of June, in that year; but not seminary; and it was doabtJess 
i^a'vin^ here the good fortune to owing to the same circumstance 
obtain any scholarship or other that the two sons of Pallavicini, 
provision, he removed to Trinity knight of Baberham, in Cam- 
College, and was there admitted bridgeshire, were committed to 
to a scholarship, on the llth of his tuition. 

May i5d3. In this year, 1593, To these testimonies in fayonr 
or the subsequent one, young of his literary merits his college 
Ruggle'is iniagined to have taken theiiSselves added theirs with to* 

K & 2 
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•pert to bis justice and iotegrity, conduct of the dispute, - on bt* 
. by nominating him to the office of half of the mayor and corpcH^tioo^ 
one of the two taxers in the uni* one Brakyn, a common lawyer, 
varsity for the year 1604; but his the then recorder of Cambridge, 
success in the university does not, had shown himself very active, and 
on the whole, seem to have been might probably, if he did not at 
adequate to his merit, nor does it first set it on foot, at least contri- 
appear that his deserts were of bute to keep it alive. This latter 
sufficient avail to raise him to any circumstance, as it is imagined, 
considerable rank 5 for the only first introduced to Mr. Ruggle's 
emolument which they ever pro- notice and acquaintance the pro- 
cured him, excepting indeed the fessional character of the practisers 
before-mentioned annuity, was a of the common law ; so far, how- 
fellowship in Clare Hall, and this ever, is certain, that it suggested 
of taxer was the only public office to him the thought, and uiduced 
to which we find that he was ever him to form a resolution of^expos- 
clectedi but, in addition to his ing it to ridicule, in a representa- 
academical honours in his own tion on the stage before King 
university, it is found that, when James, who had long been, and 
King James, in August i6o5, vi- still was expected, to pay a visit to 
sited Oxford, Mr. Ruggle, being Cambridge, and to whose preju- 
then a master of arts of Cambridge, dices against lawyers such a sub- 
was admitted to the same degree ject was peculiarly suited, 
in this latter. . With good materials, and such 

About the beginning of the year a stock of extraneous knowledge 
1611, the university of Cambridge as he was besides possessed of, Mr.^ 
became engaged in a contest with Ruggle began h is in tendisd comedy, 
the mayor of the town and the which, for many reasons, he had 
corporation, on the question, which resolved should be in Latin; and 
of the two, the vice-chancellor of completed his design by the pro- 
the university, or the mayor of the duction of a humorous comedy, 
town, was entitled to precedence which was acted at the university 
of the other. The incident which ofCa*mbridge, before King James I. 
gave immediate rise to this con- on the. 8th of March, and again 
test, which was at length termi- the 13th of May, 16I4, entitled 
nated in 16^12, by a decision of Ignoramus, C. I2mo. 1630.' 
the privy council in favour of the The King was highly delighted 
vice-chancellor, was this, that the with this admirable piece, 
then mayor, Thomas Smart, had, Mr. Ruggle died sonfetiine be- 
at the Guildhall of the town, tween the 6*th September 1621, 
in the presence of the vice-chan- and the 3d November 1622 ; the 
cellor, claimed, and accordingly former being the date of his^will, 
seated himself in, the superior and the latter the day on which- 
place, as his due, which it was his executor proved it. 
contended belonged of right to the The following pieces are also 
vice-chancellor, but which, not- ascribed to our author : 
withstanding, Smart continued to Ctud Law, C. 1597-8. N. P. 
^ occupy, till he was forcibly re- Revera; or. Verily. Com. N.P. 
moved from it by the vice- Rule, John, M. A. A school- 
' ;chanG^or Sx attendants. In the master at Islington. As the fol- 
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JhvJing pi^ce was acted by his pu- 
p'ris at their breaking^iip^ it is 
probable he was the author of it. 
It isientitled 

TkeAgreealle Surprise. C. 1 2mo. 
1766. 

R&ssEL, W1H.IAM, LL.D. el- 
dest son of Alexander Russel and 
Christian Ballantyne, was born in 
the year 1746, at Windydoors, a 
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han, afterwards His Majesty's 
printer. His Sentimental Tales 
appeared in 1770. From this time 
he wrote many essays, in prose 
and verse, in the monthly publi- 
cations. In 1772 he published a 
collection of Fables, Moral and 
Sentirnental, and An Essay on 
the Character, Manners, and Ge- 
nius of IFiymen, from the French 



farm-house, in the county of Mid of M.Thomas. Julia, a poetical 



Lothian. He was sent, to the 
school of Inverleithen, where he 
acquired a «lender knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek languages. 
In 1756 he was removed to Edin- 
burgh^ in order to be instructed in 
Writing and arithmetic. Having 



Roviance, appeared in 1774; and 
The History of America, published 
in numbers, was completed in 
1779. ^" the course of the samel 
year he also published the two first 
volumes of his History 0/ Modern 
Europe, During the following year 



studied these useful branches of his studies met with a temporary 



education for about ten months, 
he was bound apprentice to the 
bookseiliQg and printing business, 
for five years. While engaged in 
this^ occupation, ,he discovered the 
utmost ardour in literary pursuits, 
and seems to have delighted his 
fancy with the hopes of future 
eminence. 

While employed as a journey- 
man printer, he made an attempt 



interruption : he embarked for Ja- 
maica, in order to fccover some 
money due to him, as heir to his 
brother, who had died in that 
island. In 1783 he published The 
Tragic Muse, a poem addressed to 
Mrs. Siddons. The three volumes 
which complete The History of 
Modem Europe, made their ap- 
pearance in 17^4. In 1787 he 
formed a matrimonial connexion 



t-o adapt Crebillon*s Rkadamisthe with Miss Scott, and fixed his re^ 

et Zenohie to the British theatre, dence at Knotty Holm, a farm 

His tragedy was offered to the belonging to the Duke of Buc- 

manager of Drury Lane Theatre $ cleugh, and situated at a small 

but, as Murphy's Zenohia was at dik^ance from the town of Lang- 

that time in rehearsal, it was hoik). In 1792 he obtained from 

deemed imprudent to accept of the university of St. Andrews the 

anotlier play on the same subject, honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

In 17^5, Lord Elibank having in- Encouraged by the reception of 

vited faina to his seat in £asA^o- his last performance, he had be- 

thiaB, he spent there the greater gun to digest The History of Aft' 

part of the autumn. He now re- elent Europe ; two volumes of 

ihiquVshed his original employ- which appeared in the course of 

ment, and resided with his father, the following year. This work 

in 1767 he set out fbr London, was 5ess fiwourably received j but 

His hopes in this expedition did the period was now approaching, 

not answer his expectations; and when to him applause and censure 

be felt himself under the ne- were to be alike indifferent. A 

cessity of engaging as a corrector stroke of the palsy quickly termi- 

^4heppss 10 Mr*. WilUAn:;^ Strar nated his life, Jan. 1, 179^> i4 

» A3 
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the 47th year of his age. He was once sonie thoughts of going ^ 

interrediu the churchyard of Wes- the £ast Indies with his brother 

t^rkirk. (who died there 1719) i but 4 

Qr. H. left behind hiip the fol- stronger propensity to the stage 

lowing dramatic productions, viz. prevailing* by the ^iendship of Sir 

1. The Earl of Strafford, Trag. Richard Steele, he was introduced 
K. P. into the Hayroarket coaipaiiy> 

2. The Love Marriage. Op. 17 10, and was taken considerable 
N. P. notice of in the part of Marcos 10 

3. Modern Life, Com. [Un- Cato^ during the first run of that 
finished, MS.] play, in 1712, though then bot 

4. Pyrrhus. Trag. N. P. eighteen years of age. He from 

5. Zenolia. Trag. N.P. that time increased in fiivour, arose 
RuTTEB^ JosBPH. This au- to a conspicuous- rank in bit 

thor lived in the reign of King profession, and constantly naaiiH 

Charles I* and was a dependent on tained a very useful and even im^ 

the family, of Edward Earl of portant cast of parts, bolb in tra« 

Porset, lord chamberlain to the gedy and comedy. In his person 

Queen, being tutor to his son. At he was genteel and well made j 

the command of his patron, he his judgment was critical and cor* 

undertook a translation of the 6rst rect ; his understanding of an au« 

part of The Cid, from the French thor*s sense most accurately just« 

of Comeille, which, when execut- and his emphasis, or manner of 

ed, was so wel) approved of by the pointing out that sense to the au«* 

)Ling, to whom it was shown, that^ dieuce, ever constantly true, even 

at His Majesty's own desire, the to a musical exactness. His feeW 

second part of the same piece was ings were strong, and nothing 

put into Mr. gutter's hands, with could give more honourable evi^ 

an injunction to translate it, which dence oi his powers as an actor, 

he immediately obeyed. He be- than the sympathy to those senaa-* 

sides wrote one original dramatic tions, which was ever apparent in 

piece 3 so that the works of this the audience when he Ihonght 

kind which he has left behind proper to make them feel witb 

bim are, fiim. 

1 . The Shepherd* s Holiday. Past, Yet, so many are the requisites 
T. C 8vo. 1635. Uiat should go to the forming a 

2. Cid. T. C. in Two Parts* capital actor, somewhat so veiy 
]2mo. l637> and l64Q. near absolute perfection la ex« 

Ryan, Lacy. This gentleman, pected in those who are to convey 

though generally esteemed a native to fa the idea, at times, of even 

of Ireland, was born in the parish more than noortality, that, with all 

of St, Margaret, Westminster, the aboye-meBtioned great quali* 

ahout the year 1694. He was ties, this gentleman wa$ sttU ex« 

the son of Mr, Paniel Ryan, a eluded frocp the list of ^t-rate 

tailor, and had his e4ucation at St. performers, by a deficiency in opljr 

Paul's school, after which it w^| pne artiple, viz. that of voice. 

intended to bring him up to the It is probable that Mr. ]E^yan'*f 

law, for which purpose he wa« a voice might not naturally have 

short time with Mr. Lacy, an been i| yery goodl one» as the ca^* 

fi|;tor^ey^ his godfather* He ha4 deoce of it seeme^ f^viqW; qip^ 
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able to a sharp shrill t^ble i but an 
unlucky fray with some watermen, 
at the very earliest part of his 
theatrical life, in which he re- 
ceived a blow on the nose, which 
turned that feature a little out of 
hs place, though not so nauch as 
to occasion any deformity, made 
an alteration in his voice also, by 
no means to its advantage; yet 
still it continued not disgusting, 
till, several years afterwards, being 
attacked in the street by some ruf- 
fians, who, as it appeared after- 
wards, mistook him for some other 
person, he received a brace o£ 
pistol bullets in bis mouth, which 
broke some part of his jaw, and 
prevented his being able to per- 
form at all for a long time after- 
wards 5 and though he did at 
length recover from the hurt, yet 
his voice ever retained a tre" 
milium or quaver^ when drawn out 
to any length, which rendered 
his manner very particular, and, 
by being extremely easy to imi- 
tate, laid him much more open to 
the powers of mimickry and ri- 
dicule, than he would otherwise 
have been* Notwithstanding this, 
however^ by being always ex- 
tremely perfect in the words of 
his author, and just in the speak- 
ing of tbem,'a(]kled to the sensi- 
bility we before mentioned, an ex- 
act propriety in dress, and an ease 
and gentility of deportment on the 
stage, he remained even to the last 
a very deserved favourite wjth 
many; to which, moreover, his 
amiable character in private life 
did not a little contribute. And a 
very striking instance of the per* 
«onal esteem he was held in by 
|he public, showed itself on oc- 
casion of the accident we related 
above, at which time His late Royal 
Highoass, Frederick Prince of 
W#)6fj c^tr»batod a rery b4n4* 



some present to make him some 
amends for the injury he must re-* 
ceive from being out of employ- 
ment 3 and several of the nobility 
aind gentry followed the laudable 
example set them by His Royal 
Highness. 

The following anecdote will 
serve to show that the profession 
of an actor is not always without 
serious inconvenience, and perhapa 
will display the character of a 
manager in no very amiable point 
of view. Between the years 1740 
and 1750 a favourite nephew oi 
poor Ryan died, and was to be in- 
terred at Poplar, near London, 
The survivor petitioned Rich to 
be excused from playing on that 
nigjit } but the tyrant was inexo- 
rable. The funeral therefore wag 
appointed at an early hour, that 
sufficient time might be gained for 
our author's return to the theatre. 
Unluckily, however, the under-* 
takers were so dilatory, that the 
mourner could only attend the re« 
mains_of the deceased as far as the 
chapel dopr, where he dropped a 
silent tear over them, that was long 
remembered by the spectators of 
this distressful occurrence. 

The friendship subsisting be* 
tween him and his great theatrical 
contemporary Mr. Qain, is well 
known to have been inviolable, 
and reflects honour on them both* 
lliat valuable and justly-admired 
veteran of the English stage, even 
when he had quitted it as to general 
performance, did, for some years 
afterwards, make an annual ap- 
pearance in his favourite character 
of Sir John FalstafF, for the bene-* 
fit of his friend Mr. Ryan 5 and 
when, at last, he prudently de<» 
dined hazarding any longer that 
reputation whicli he bad in so 
many hardy campaigns nobly pur-» 
chased, by a4veqtQnns; iotQ (1^^ 
»»4 
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field under the disadvantages of of Dhclesien, would have forced a 

age and infirmity, yet, even then, laugh from the tortured regicide 

in tlie service of that friend, he expiring on a wheel. But, 
continued to exert himself j and, . ... 

^hen his person could no longer .. T^uerrfit r "' """'• 
avail him, he, to speak m ralstaa 8 

language, us"d his credit ; yea, and In a few characters of age and 
so mdit — that he has been known, simplicity, be was at once natural 
by his interest with the nobility and affecting. We must likewise 
and gentry, to have disposed, in add, that his understanding was 
the rooms of Bath, among persons sound, his reading extensive; and^ 
who could very few of them be what should outweigh all otiier 
present at the play, of as many enlogiums, his temper was berre- 
tickets for Mr. Ryan's benefit as volent, and his integrity without 
have amounted to an hundred gul- a blemish. He died in the year 
xieasb 1771i during one of his annual 

Indeed, all Mr. Ryan's connec- excursions to Liverpool, where he 
tions were such as served to show bad lieen long the decent manager 
how far he preferred the society of of a summer theatre, first raised 
worthymentothatofmorefashtoni» into consequence by himself, aD4 
able characters. He is known to licensed at bis own i)ersonal soli« 
have been a great walker; and citation. After the death of an 
when he meditated a sally of un- intimate friend, he bequeathed the 
usual length, as often as he could greaterpartofhis fortune, amount- 
he would prevail on the late Mr. ing to upwards of eight thousand 
Gibson, of Covent Garden theatre, pounds, which his prudence had 
to be his companion. But much accumulated, to the poor of the 
exercise not exactly suiting the dis- town already mentioned. His tomb 
position and rotundity of (his gen- in one of the churches there is 
tleman (who chose a book and marked by a few of Mr. Garrick's 
his ease before a stock of health lines; but the worth of the de- 
purchased at the rate of such un- ceased might have entitled him 
ineiciful agitation), he was rarely even to the lasting honour which 
to be tempted further than the out- an epitaph by Dr. Johnson would 
skirts of London. Were it our ceriainly have conferred. Perhaps, 
task to describe Mr. Gibson as an on future inquiry, Mr. Gibson •will 
actor, justice would compel us to take his place in this work as the 
allow that his mode of utterance author, at least as the alterer, of 
(an habitual defect) threw every some dramatic performance. Yet 
line he pronounced, as Timon says, there may be readers singular 
*' into strong shudders and im- enough to think that his good 
** mortal agues." Yet we should qualities alone were suflficieht to 
likewise add, that he was never authorize our notice of him in 
absurd or ridiculous in his deport- these contracted ahnalsof the stage, 
ment, unless when driven by the and under the article appropriated 
tasteless obstinacy of Mr. Rich to his friend Mr. Ryan, who, at 
into parts from which no man, length, in the (iSih year of a life, 
however skilful, could escape with fifty years of which he had spent 
reputation. On this account, his in the service and entertainment of 
.I)erformance of Aper^ in the tragedy the public^ paid the great debt Iq 
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tiature at Bath, to which place he owing to a luancEiwre. [See'arf. 
fcad retired for his health, the 15th Governess, in Vol. II. p. 26Q.^ 
of August 1760. Notwithstanding these smiles of 
' What entitles him to a niche in fortune, extravagance soon render* 
this work is, his having given to ed him a distressed man. He kept 
the stage a little dramatic piece, of his carriage, a splendid equipage, 
one act, entitled his country-house, &c. He began 
The Cobltr's Opera, 8vo. I729. to build a most elegant town-house, 
Rydeb, Thomas, is said to have on which he expended four thou- 
been born at Nottingham, where i>and pounds j an<J which, having 
his father, whose name was Dariey, been afterwards sold, unfinished, 
was a printer, to which business he for about six hundred, very justly 
had brought up his son 5 but who bore the name of Ryder^s Folly, 
resigned the typographical for the The business of a printer he for 
mimic art, and having practised some time added to that of an 
in the country, particularly York, actor, and set up a theatrical news- 
made his first appearance on the paper, which was published three 
Irish stage, in Captain Plume (Re- times a week ; he also printed 
crttiting Officer) , Dec. 7, 1757> some of the plays in which he 
then under the management of performed himself,' altering his 
Mr. Sheridan : and was afterwards characters, and adapting them to 
engaged by the succeeding ma- hi§ own taste and humour. Pecu- 
nager, Mr. Brown, at a handsome niaryembarrassments at length ren- 
salary ; when he performed all the dered him incapable of paying his 
first comic parts, with Mrs. Abing- performers their salaries, and this 
ton. He commenced manager naturally occasioned green-room 
after the death of Mr. Mossop, in disturbances ; and one night that 
1771> and both these gentlemen the play was commanded by the 
held the reins about the same Lord Lieutenant, on the appear- 
length of time. Mossop became ance of his Excellency, and when 
director in 176I, Ryder finished the bell rung for the curtain to 
his reign in 1782, and both ex- rise, Mr. Clinch, one pf his players, 
perienced the vicissitudes attend- came on the stage, and informed 
ing Irish managements, during the audience, that the company 
their ten years' government. The would no longer perform, as they' 
latter was more successful in his had beien for some time without 
onset, having derived considerable receiving their money. His £x<- 
assistance from antinexpected prize cellency and suite accordingly de- 
in tlie lottery. This fortunate parted, and, to add to the insult,, 
ticket was lying for several weeks the play was then performed. At 
neglected, till at lajst Mrs. Ryder, this time Mr. Ryder was just re- 
meeting with it accidentally at her covered from a severe fit of tlldess, 
toilet, reminded her husband of and still kept his rooih j but, on 
it, who made inquiry, both to his being acquainted with this singular 
surprise arfd satisfaction. The the- event, he advertised, that, ill as he 
atre in Fishamhle Street w^s now still was, he wduld a^^pear on the 
opened in opposition to him by stage, and lay before the public 
Messrs. Vandermere, Waddy, &c. 5 the whole circumstances. The 
however, he got the better of a • night was fixed for his t)enefit; 
' ppirited contest, though chie^y ^od when he cax^e out, his pallid 
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cmmteotnoe so moved the atidt* 
eoce* that tbey called to tbe 
prompter for a cbair lor him. Rj* 
der tbeo read several papers, for 
be could not, he said, trust to his 
memory i when it appeared, that 
they who were the most clamorous 
bad the least cause for complaint. 
The play did not begin till almost 
moe o'clock > and each performer, 
on his or her appearance, was re* 
ceived with dther applause or 
disapprobation, according to the 
UMoagefs report. Mr. Owensoo 
iwtshed to have replied, to Mr. Ry« 
der, but was not permitted. Mr. 
Vaoderraere, in consequence of 
this business, withdrew himself 
Ijrom the theatre. The poor ma- 
sager still endeavoured to enter- 
tain the public. At this time, in 
order to prevent any rivahhip, be 
rented both theatres. Smock Alley 
aad Crow Street, the latter ef 
which be kept open ; but not be* 
iDg abk to discharge sonoe arrears 
of the former, be was persuaded 
te> give it up ; and sooa found an 
opponent in Mr. Daly, who being 
ioo powerful Hot him, bankruptcy 
ensued, and he was at length 
obliged to become ear of Daly's 
con^pany } but with e&traordioary 
privileges, particularly that he wae 
k> play only what and tthen be 
pleased, and that lie was to choose 
vhatever character be liked ip 
•very new piece. In the season 
p£ 17B7, he made his first appear- 
f nee at Govent Garden in Sir John 
Brute fPrmnAed Wtft}. As he 

Siayed the character in a difer^nt 
yle from that in whfph it bad 
been generally represented^ tlie 
critics were divi4ed in their opi- 
ffioBi but in other charaoters ^iwf 
iRknowledged bis merit, in }ow 
pomedy bewasex€ellent,aiid jusdy 
ateired. Hedied at Sandy Mount, 

^iii^ ^'o^ff)b^ Ifi, \m^ wd 



was buried in the dmrcbyard of 
Drumcondra. 

His dramatic pieces are, 

1. Like Master iUe Mam* C. 
12mo. 1770. 

2, Such Things have leen. Int. 
1789. N. P. 

Rylky, Samuel William. This 
gentleman, in the year 1793, had 
some concern in the liquor-trade 
at Manchester, which terminated 
unfavourably in the beginning of 
179^; since which time, we be- 
lieve, he has t>een principally oa 
the stage. He is author of an en- 
tertainment, or lecture, under tbe 
title of ^ew Brooms! similar to 
CoUins's Evening Brush, which be 
has occasionally delivered m va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, but 
ehiefly in Lancashire. The songs 
of this entertainment, with others^ 
have been published ta one volume 
12mo. at Huddersfield, but with- 
out any date. Tbe same volunM 
also contains the following dra* 
matic pieces : 

1. The CwiBan} or, Thetarmer 
turn d Footman. Mus. F. 1792. 

2. Boderic Bandam, Com. Op* 
1793. 

In 1808 Mr. Ryley published aD 
entertaining work, in three vols. 
12mo. called The Itinerant ^ or, 
Gentdne Memoirs of an Actor ; in 
which he has very forcibly painted, 
from experience, the miseries in- 
cident to the life of a strolling 
player. 

Ryhsr, Thomas, was bom iii 
Yorkahire, apd educated at tbe 
university of Cambridge, but 10 
what college we kaow not. OnbU 
settling in London, he became a 
meo^r of tbe society of Gray*s 
(nil, and, in- 1^2, succeeded Mr^ 
Shad well as bis^riogiapher toKing 
William III. He was a man c^ 
great learning and a lover of po- 
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critk^ seems to prove that he has 
very tew of the requisites for that 
character ; and was Indeed almost 
totally disqualified for it, by his 
want of candour. The severitiea 
vhich he has exerted, in his View 
of th^ Tragedies of the last Age, 
against the inimiiable Shakspeare^ 
tre scarcely to be forgiven, and 
muiit surely be considered as a 
kind of sacrilege committed on the 
Sanctum Sanctorum of the Muses : 
9nd that his own talents for dra- 
matic poetry were extremely in- 
ferior to those of tl^ persons whose 
writings he has with so much ri- 
gour attdcked> will be apparent to 
any one who will take the trouble 
of perusing (me play, which be has 
given^to the world, entitled 

Edgar. Trag. 4to. J 678. 
But,althot]gh we cannot subscribe 
either to bis fame or bis judgment 
as a poet or critic, yet it cannot 
be denied that he was a very ex- 
cellent antiquary and historian^ 
Some of his pieces relating to our 
constitution are remarkably good ; 
and his well-kpown, valuable^ and 
niost useful wor)s, entitled The 
Foidera, printed in seventeen vo« 
lumes in folio, will stand an ever- 
lasting monument c^ his worth, his 
iadefatigable assiduity, and clear- 
ness of judgment as an historkal 
compiler. He died on the 14th 
day of December 1713, and was 
buried in the parish-church of St. 
Clement's. Danes, 

Ryvbs, Elizab^h, was the 
^uthor Qf t^^ dramatic ^f^^^^ 



I. The Prude. CO. »vo.'l77y, 
a. The Triumph of Hymen. M* 
9vo. 1777. 

3. The Debt of Honour. Com* 
N. P. 

This lady, who possessed great 
literary talents, died of disappoint- 
ment and neglect^ at her lodgingi 
in Store Street, in April IJQJ, She 
is supposed to have been the at2<* 
thor of The Hermit of Snmt/don* 
Her poetical compositions are dis* 
tingiaisbed by vigour, taste, and 
even an air of originality. She watf 
well acquainted with Italian and 
French literature, and had mad^ 
no small progress in the classicf^ 
She translated from the French^ 
Rousseau's Treatise on the Social 
Compact, and many other workf 
of acknowledged merit, and waa 
thought by many to have beea 
employed several years in con* 
ducting the historical department 
of Dodsley 's Anrmal Register ; but 
we believe that was not the CBsti 
A writer in The Gentleman's Ma^ 
gasdne has said of her, ^' A woauia 
^^ more benevolent God never ere* 
*' ated. When her af^irs wef« 
in a most poetical posture (as ifH 
deed they ofbn were, for sho 
'^ managed them bnt incoosider* 
'* ately), and she lodged in an ob<< 
'^ scure part of the city, she wou]4 
'' spend her last shillings^ herself 
*^ unprovided with a dinner, i&tM 
" purchase of a joint of meat for 4 
*' staf ying family that occupied th^ 
*' ^oor above her;'* yet, it seems^ 
she herself w^ £)na|(<^ oa hd^ 
death-bed! 
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y. E. These initial ietters aire 
Mellxed to a piec& Which appears 
fo ha^ce bean a6cr9)ed to Skiak^ 
sppare^ though ^t t)ia)t fme ppp'* 



i^idered as an imposition^ eoottM( 
with a view to pronoote the sale of 
the book. Yet tKere appears t^ 
#f rp? P^Jnconiifitjnc^ift i^p ^tprjr^ 
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asSbalcspeare's Christian name was Sackvills, Thou'as, LO10 

too universally known to admit of Buckhu&st. This noble autborj 

any imposition under false initials, who from a private gentleman was 

ior for any one to mistake £. S. before his death advanced to a very 

for William Shakspeare. The title high rank both in honour, fame, 

of the piece is and fortune, was son of Richard 

Cupid's IFhirU^g. C. 4to. 1607. Sackville, Esq. of Buckhurst, in 
Phillips and Winstanlcy have com- the parish of Withtam, in Sussex, 
niitted a mistake in regard to this at which place our author was 
play, by attributing it to Mr. bom, in the year 1536. His mo- 
Thomas Goff, whose genius and ther's name was Winifred, the 
manner of writing were as oppo- daughter of Sir John Bruges, soma 
site to comedy as light to dark- time Lord Mayor of London, 
ness; and still more so, if possible. From his childhood he was dis- 
to that ludicrous turn which runs tinguished for a liveliness of wtt 
through great part of this piece, and manliness of behaviour. He 
and is particularly conspicuous in received the first part of bis uni- 
the epistle dedicatory. versity education at Hart Hall, 

S. J. We find two dramatic Oxford, yet took no degree there, 
pieces with these initials in the but removed to Cambridge, where 
title* page. Coxeter, in conse- he did not reside long, bat bad 
quence of some line» written by the degree of master of arts con- 
Mr. Stanley, seems of opinion that ferred on him. He afterwards 
the Filli di Sciro was translated by entered himself a student in the 
Sir £d\^'ard Sherboume ; yet, as Temple, and at an early time of 
the initials affixed to tlie piece do life was called to the bar. Here 
not agree with that gentleman's it was, probably, that his friendship 
name, and correspond perfectly and intimacy commenced with Mr. 
with that of James Shirley, we are Thomas Norton, in conjunction 
rather inclined to ascribe them to with whom be wrote a tragedy^ 
bim^ They are called, entitled 

1. Fil& di Sciro j or, PhilUs of Ferrex and Porrex, T. 8vo. 
Scyros. Past. N. D. [1571.] 

2. Prince of Pri^s Revels. C. It bad been before surreptitioas- 
S'. S. These initials only stand ]y printed under the title of 

In the title-page of one play, writ- Gorloduc. 4to. B. L. [1565.] 

ten, or at least printed, in the This piece, in its original form, 

reign of King James I. ; nor do of which Mr. Norton wrote the 

we find any known author of that first three acts, and Mr. Sackville 

period with whose name these let- the last two, was performed by the 

lers correspond- The phy is en** gentlemen of the Inner Temple at 

titled Whitehall, before Queen EYosl* 

The Honest Lawyer ^ C. 4to, beth, on the ISth of January 1561, 

1616. long before Shakspeare appeared 

S. T. These initials are affixed . on the stage, and when Mr. Sack-* 

to the following pieces : .ville was only injiis twenty-sixth 

1 . Youth's Tragedy. Poem. 4to. year. 

X671* Although the sprigbtliness cS 

9. YoutKs Comedy. Dr. Poem. Mr. Sackville's genius bad thus 

%\Q. ;6so, induced him to dedu:ate lom^ c^ 
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bis hours to poetry and pleasure, 
3^61 history was his favourite study, 
more especially that of his own 
country, in consequence of which 
he had formed a design of a kind 
or Biographia lUustrium Firorum, 
or the lives of several great per- 
sonages in verse, of which some 
'specimens are printed in a book 
published in 1550, called The Mir- 
four for Magistrates, the induction 
to which is wholly his own. 

This design, however, Mr. Sack- 
ville had not leisure or opportunity 
to pursue; for his great abilities 
being distinguished at court, he 
was called forth into such a con- 
tinued connexion with public af- 
fairs, as left him no time for the 
execution of any of his literary 
plans. In the fourth and fifth 
years of Queen Mary, we find his 
name on the parliamentary lists; 
and in the fifth of Queen Elizabeth, 
anno 1564, when his father was 
elected knight of the shire for 
Sussex, he was returned as one* of 
the members for Buckinghamshire. 
Not long after tliis, however, he 
went abroad to travel, and was de- 
tained for some time prisoner at 
Rome ; but his liberty being pro- 
cured him, he returned to Eng- 
land, to take possession of a very 
large inheritance, which, by his 
father's death, in 1566, devolved 
to him. 

On his return, he was knighted 
in 1567^ in the Queen's presence, 
by the Duke of Norfolk, and at 
' the same time promoted to the 
dignity of the peerage by the title 
of Baron Buckhurst. His Lordship 
was of so profuse a temper, that 
though his income was a very large 
one, yet his fondness for magni- 
ficence and expense would not per- 
mit him to live within it,' and 
Sometimes subjected him to con- 
'^iderable inconveniences. The 
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Queen's frequent admonitions on 
this subject, however, at length 
made some impression on him, and. 
induced him to become more care- 
ful of his affairs. 

In 1573 his royal mistress seat 
him ambassa(ior to Charles IX. 
King of France, to congratulate 
that prince on his marriage with 
the Emperor Maximilian/s daugh- 
ter, and oh other important af- 
fairs; where he was received and 
entertained with all those honours 
which were due to his own merit, 
and the dignity of his sovereign. 

In 1574 we find his name men- 
tioned as due of the peers who sat 
on the trial of Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, who was con- 
demned and executed for being 
concerned in a plot for recovering 
the liberty of Mary Queen of Scots, 
at which time he was also in the 
privy-council. He was nominated 
one of the commissioners for the 
trial of that unhappy Queen her- 
self; and though it does not appear 
that he was present at her con- 
demnation at Fotheringay Castle, 
yet, after the confirmation of her 
sentence, he was the person made 
choice of, on account of his address 
and tenderness of disposition, to 
bear the unhappy tidings to her, 
and see the decree put in execu- 
tion. 

In 1567 he went ambassador to 
the States-general, to accommodate 
differences in regard to some re- 
monstrances they had made against 
the conductof the Earl of Leicester. 
This commission he executed with 
the utmost fidelity and honour j 
yet by it he incurred the displea- 
sure of Lord Burleigh, whose in- 
fluence with the Queen occasioned 
him not only to be recalled, but 
confined to his house for nine 
months. On the death of Lord 
Leicester, however, his interest at 
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court tvas renewed j fie was made lities^ renewed his patent for itf^ 

Knight of the garter, was one of as lord high treasurer, and in the 

the peers wlio sat on the trial of ensuing year created hina Earl of 

tbe Earl of Arundel, and was join- Dorset, and appointed him one of 

ed with Lord Burleigh in the pro- the commissioners for executing 

moting a peace with Spain ; in the office of earl marshal, 

consequence of which a treaty was He did not, however, very long 

renewed with the States-general, enjoy these additional honoors, for 

which, as Lord Burleigh then lay on the 19th of April I6O8 he died 

aick, wsf^ negotiated solely by Lord suddenly, at the council-table, 

Buckhurst ; whereby the Queen, Whitehall $ and on the 26th of 

besides other advantages, was eased May following was interred with 

' of a charge of at least 120,000/. great solemnity in Westminster 

per annum j which, according to Abbey, his funeral sermon being 

the value of money then, was not preached by the famous Dr. Abbot, 

much less than equal to half a at that time his chaplain, but after-* 

million now, wards Archbishop of Canterbury, 

On Dec. 17, 1591, he was, in The suddenness of his death 

consequence of several letters from afforded some little grounds for 

the Queen in his favour, elected conjecture and suspicion j but those 

chancellor of the university of Ox- were immediately put a stop to, 

lord, in opposition to the Earl of when, on opening his head, the 

Essex, and incorporated master of cause of his disease was found to 

arts ; and on Lord Burleigh's death, be a hydrocephalus, or little bags of 

the Queen, as a just reward for his water collected about the brain, 

merits, for the service he had done which by sudden Bursting must ne- 

his country, and the vast sums he cessarily occasion the catastrophe 

' had expended, was pleased to con- that followed, 

f titute him lord high treasurer. His character as a statesman and 

In the succeeding year he was a man we need not expatiate on, 
'joined in a commissiort with Sir as the chronicles of our own na* 
Thomas Egerton and Lord 'Essex tional affairs during his time are 
for negotiating affairs with the all lavish in his praise. Asawrl- 
lenate of Denmark. When the ter (In which light, however, it is 
last-named nobleman and his fee- probable he would have shone with 
tion dispersed libels against the superior brilliance, had not matteff 
' Queen concerning the affairs of of much more material importanc* 
Ireland, Lord Buckhurst engaged stopped his pen) we have but few 
in Her Majesty's vindication 5 and remains of him left ; yet, concern- 
when at lait that poor, misguided, ing what we have, we cannot bef- 
rash, unhappy favourite was, with ter guide the judgment of our 
his friend Southampton, brought readers with respect to them, than 
to trial, this nobleman was consti- by repeating the character given of 
tuted lord high steward on the oc- h\sFerrexafidPorrcx,by xhAideg^ni 
casion. writer and acknowledged judge 01 

After the death of the Queen, literature. Sir Philip Sidney. "Iti* 

her successor King James I. who, '' (says he) full of stately speeches, 

even before his arrival in England, " well-sounding phrases, climbing 

had the highest sense of Lord *' to the height of Seneca's styl«> 

Backhurst*8 services and great abU ^^ and as full of notable mol^i^y,!' 
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** wtkb it doth moft delightfully 
** teach^ and sp obtaia the very end 
''of poetry,'* 

Wood fiays, he ^^^s buried at 
Withiafn above mentioaed^ but 
ear antiquarj i» oaifttakea, 

Sadlbr, Anthony^D.D. Tbi« 
gentleman was son o£ Thomas 
Sadler, oC Chiltoo, in Wiltshire, 
£sq. at which place he was born 
towards the beginning of tlie reiga 
of James I. At seventeen yeare 
of age, viz. in the Lent term of 
the yeaor 1627, ^ ^^^ entered 
battler of St. Edmund's Hall, in 
Ofiford, and, in l63l, wa« ad- 
mitted to the degree of bachelor 
tf arts> and received iota holy 
orders; soon after which he be* 
came chaplain to a gentleman in 
H^tfordshire, h« namesake, and 
most probably a relation. To- 
wards the beginning of the civil 
war he was curate of Bi<shq!>st6ke, 
in Hampshire> and was afterwards 
chaplain to Letitie, Dowager Lady 
Paget J til! at length, in the year 
] 654C being presented to the living 
of Cbmpton^ Haoway, in Dorset- 
shine, he was refused to pass by 
the Triers, which was the occasion 
of a troublesome contest between 
bim and those gentlemen. Soon 
after this he was made vicar of 
Mitcham, in Surrey. But, indeed, 
he seems to have been, a man of a 
turbulent disp6sition, for we find 
him, in the year l664, engaged in 
d violeqt quarrel with one Robert 
Cramer, a merchant of London, 
but an inhabitant of Mitcham, of 
whose behaviour he complains, in 
a little pamphlet of one sheet in 
quarto, entitled Strange News iu" 
dted'Jrom Mitcham, in Surrey* Af- 
ter this, however, he took the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity, and was 
appointed one of His Majesty's 
chaplains extraordinary, in which 
nank we imagine he continued till 
2 



his death, which happened abont 
the year l6S0, and the 70th of h» 
age. He was no very voluminoua 
writer, but has left one small dra«* 
matic piece behind him, writtea 
on a loyal occasion, but which we 
imagine, fiom a circumstance in 
the title-page, was never repre* 
sented. It is entitled 

The Subjects* Joy for tie Kmfs 
RestercUion. M. 4to. 1660. 

Sadlea, J. was of Emmanuel 
College, in Cambridge. He war 
the author of the f<^lowing play^ 
which is ascribed to him on tfao 
authority of Archbishop Sancroft, 
wholiad subscribed the name of 
the writer to a coj^ of it in the 
library of the aforesaid college. 
It is called 

Masquerade du del, M. 4to« 
1640. 

Sadler, Thomas, appears to 
have been a Shropshire man; thew 
being in print a volume of poems 
published at Salop, wherein is oon<* 
tained 

The Merry. Miller j or, Tke 
Country man* s Ramble to London^ 
F. Svo. 1766. 

St. John, Hon, Johk, wa$ 
brother to the late and uncle to the 
present Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, 
This gentleman was many yeaxs 
surveyor of the: crown lands; and 
in 1737 published^ in 4to. Ob^tr-^ 
vadans on the Land Revenue of tha 
Crown, a very well written book. 
His claim to notice in this work» 
however, rests on two dVanlatic 
productions, viz. 

1. Maiy Queen of Scots. T* 
8V0. 1789. 

2. Island of St, Marguerite, Q; 
8vo. 1739. 

Mr. St. John died Oct. 8> 1793. 

St. Serfe, Sib Thomas* This 
title Jacob has gitea to a gentle- 
man whom neither Langbaine nor 
Glidon has dignided with any 
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thing but his plain name. He was 
a native of North Britain ; and it 
appears, by. the dedication of a 
phy which he wrote, and will be 
present!/ mentioned, that he wa« 
in the King*s service in the North 
of Scotland in the times of the 
Iroubles^ though in what post is 
cot mentioned -, yet it is evident 
that he ventured his person on a 
service of considerable danger, no 
less than that of a. spy, from the 
following four lines which Cojceter 
has quoted concerning him from 
The Covent Garden Drollery, 8vo, 
16/2, p. 84, viz. 

•• Once like a peJIar they • have heard 

thee brainy 
f* How thou didst chc^t their sight, and 

bave thy craig: ; 
" When to the great Montross, under 

pretence 
** Of godly huies, thou broughtst »/#/- 

Jigeticf.'* 

iThe title of the above-mentioned 
play, the groundwork of which, 
nowever, is borrowed from the 
Spanish, is 

Tarugo's JVlles, C. 4to. 1668. 
Langbaine gives it a good cha- 
racter 5 and among the poems of 
the Earl of Dorset will be found 
one in compliment to Sir Thomas 
St. Serfe, on its publication : 
whence we may gather, that he 
bad been honoured with a knight- 
hood, though in the title-page of 
his play he is called Thomas St. 
Serfe, Gent. 

Sampson, William. All we 
can trace relating to this author 
is, that he lived in the reign of 
King Charles I. and was for some 
time retained in, and a dependent 
on, the family of Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby, of Richley, in Derby- 
shire. He was the author of, 

1. Tfie Fow Breaker. T. 4to. 
1636. 

. * The Covenanters* 



2. The WidMvs Prize, C.N.f* 
He was also assistant to Mr. Mark-* 
ham, in the composition of his 
tragedy of 

Herod and Aniipaier. 4to. l623. 

Sanoeas^Charlottk, has wrii- 
teD> 

J . The Little Gamester. D. 

2. The Bird's Nesi. D. 
both of which she introduced in z 
book for young persons, called The 
Little Family, i2mo. 1/9/. 

Sanufoko, Mr. In Mears*s 
catalogue the following play is as* 
cribed to a person of this name : 

The Female Fop ; or, The FalsM 
One fitted. C. 8vo.l724. 

Sandys, GxoaoE. Thb very 
accomplished gentleman was . a 
younger son of £dwin, Archbbhop 
of Yorkj and was bom at Bishops- 
Thorp, in that county, in 1577. 
At eleven years of age he wai 
sent to the university of Oxford^ 
where he was matriculated of St. 
Mary's Hall. In the year l6lO, 
remarkable for the murder of that 
great and good prince, Henry IV. 
of France, Mr* Sandys set oat on 
his travels, and, in the course of 
two years, made a very extensive 
tour, having not only travelled 
through several parts of Euirope, 
but also visited many cities and 
countries of the East under the 
Turkish empire, as Constantinople, 
Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land j 
after which, taking a view of the 
remote parts of Italy and the 
islands adjoining^ he went to Rome, 
where he met with one Nicholas 
Fitzherbert, his countryman, and 
formerly his fellow-student, by 
whom he was shown all the an- 
tiquities of that once renowned 
city. From thence he went to 
Venice, and being by this time 
very greatly improved, and become 
not only a perfect scholar but a 
complete , gentleman^ he returned 
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to hS native country, where, after genious nobleman, in a copy of 
broperly digesting the obseryations . verses addressed to Grotius on hU 
lie had made^ he published ah ap- CAm///^ Pa/iewjf, are a most honour- 
count of his travels in folio, w high able tribute to, and an immortal 
Is held la very cpnsiderable esti- record of, our author's great vvorth 
raation. He had also an incliha- and abilities, 
lion for poetry I his exercises in Sargent, John. 'Ofthisgen- 
which, however, seem to have tleman we only know that he It 
been mostly on religious subjects, author of 

except his translation of Ovid's The. Mine. D. P. 4to, 1785. 
Metamorphoses, He also para- SaVage, J. was the translator 
phrased the Psalms, and has left of 

behind him a translation, with Celesiina. T. C. 8vo. 1707. 
notes, of one sacred drama, written Savage, Richard, one of the 
originally by Grotius, under the most remarkable characters tliat 
title of Chfistus Patiens^ and which we have met with in all the records 
Mr. Sandys, in his translation, has of biography. He was the unfor- 
called tunate son of the most unnatural 

ChrisCs Passion. T.^^vo,\6^'f of mothers, Anne, Countess of 
Svo. 1()87. ' Macclesfield, who confessed that 

There are but few incidents her husband, the Earl of Maccles* 
Icnown concerning our author, but field, was not the father of the 
all the writers who have mentioned child, but that he was adulterously 
him agree in bestowing on him the begotten by the Earl of Rivers, 
character, not only of a man of whose name was Savage. This 
genius, but of singular worth and declaration she vt)luntarily made, 
piety. For the most part of his anno 1697 (on the l6th <lay of 
latter days he lived ^ith Sir Francis January in which year our author 
Wenman, of Coswell, near Wit- was born, in Fox Court, Holborn, 
c'ey, in Oxfordshire, to whom his and was christened on the 18lh, 
sister was married ; probably chpos- under the names of Richard Smith), 
ing that situation in som^ measure in order to prociiie a separation 
on account of its proximity to Bar- from her husband, with whom she 
ford, the retirement of his inti- had liyed, for some time, on very 
mate acquaintance and valuable uneasy terms. As to the truth of 
friend Lucius, Lord Viscount Falk- the fact, there was no doubt made 
land. He died, however, at the of it ; for Lord Rivers acquiesced in 
house of his nephew. Sir Francis her declaration, and appeared, by 
Wyat, atBexley, inKent, inl6433 the rneasures he took to provide 
and was interred in the chancel of for' him, to consider the child as his 
tfiat parish-church. own. But Lady Macclesfield, who 

He had no monument erected was certainly his mother, whoever 
to his memory ; but various writers was the father, had other, and less 
have handed down the following natural, sentiments, with respect to 
inscription, as one that was due to the duty which all parents owe to 
bis merit : their offspring. Strange as it may 

'* Gcorgius Sandys, .poctarum Anglorum appear, the Countess looked upon 

suisaeculi/^r/iK:*;^^.** her son, from the moment of his" 

And the high commendations given birth, with a kind of resentment 
pf him by 3je above-mentioned in- and abhorrence. She resolved t4i 
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Aflown L tm, and therefore com* tber, and found in her boxes km% 

mitted him to the care of a poor of Lady Mason'i letters to the good 

woman> whom she directed to woman^ which informed young 

educate bim as her own, enjoining Savage of his birth^ and the cans* 

her never to inform him who were of its concealment. 

his real parents. From the moment of this dis^ 

The hapless infant, however* covery, it was natural for him to 

%as not wholly abandoned. The grow dissatisfied with hift station 

Lady Mason, mother to the Count- and employment in Holbom. He 

4S8, took some charge of his edu* now conceived he bad a right to 

cation, and placed him at a gram* share in the affluence of his real 

mar-school near St. Albans, where mother* and' therefore he directly, 

he went by the name of his nurse, and perhaps indiscreetly, applied 

While he was at this school, his to her, and made use of every art 

father, the Earl ofRivers, was seized to awaken her tenderness andat- 

'With a distemper which threatened tract her regard. But in vain did 

bis life 3 and, as he lay on his he solicit this unfeeling parent; 

dleath-bed, he was desirous of pro- she avoided him with the utmost 

Tiding for this, among others of his precaution, and took measures to 

natural children. Accordingly be prevent bis. ever entering her boust 

ient to the Countess, to inquire af- on any pretence whatever, 

ler her son ; and she had the mon* Savage was at this time so 

Atrous cruelty to declare him dead ! touched with the dis<}overy of his 

The Earl, not suspecting that there birth, that he frequently made il 

'could exist in nature a mother his practice to walk in the evening 

who toxM thus causelessly ruin before his mother's door> in th«r 

lier child, without procuring any hope of seeing her by 'accident \ 

advantage to herself by so doing, and often did he warmly solicit 

believed her wicked report ; and her to admit him to see her ; but 

thereupon bestowed upon another all to no effect— >he could neither 

the sum of six thousand pounds, soften her hearty nor open her 

'which he had before bequeathed to band. 

his son by Lady Macclesfield. Meantime, while he wss assida* 

This unnatural woman did not ously endeavouring tu rouse tht 

stop here in her enmity to, and affections of a mother^ in whom 

even persecution of, her son. She all natural affection was extinct, 

formed a scheme, on his quitting he was destitute of the means of 

the above-mentioned school, to support, and reduced to the mi^ 

have him kidnapped away to the series of want. We are not told 

Plantations ; but this contrivance by what means he got rid of his 

was, by some accident, defeated, obligation to the shoemaker, or 

She then hatched another device, whether be ever was actually bound 

with the view of burying him in to him j but we now find hira very 

poverty and obscurity for the re- differently employed, in order to 

jnainder of his days, and had him procure a subsistence. In short, the 

placed with a shoemaker in Hoi- youth had parts, and a strong in^ 

born. In this "station, however, clination toward literary pursuits, 
he did not long continue 5 for his especially poetry. Necessity, how- 
Burse dying, he went to take care ever, first made him an author? 
ff the effectji of his supposed lino* and he was very oddl^ ipitiate4 
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into tlie tnysteries of the press by In the mean time some of^cfdot 
a little poem on a very singular person informed the good-natured 
iobject for such a person as our knight, that his intended son-in- 
yoaog author to meddle with; law had ridiculed him; whicb> 
viz. the famous Bangorian con- whether tr6e or not, so provoked 
troversy, then warmly agitated by Sir Richard^ that he withdrew his 
the polemical writers of that time, friendship from Savage, and never 
This was, however^ but a crude afterwards admitted him into hiai 
effort of uncultivated genius, of house. 

which the author was afterwards Mr. Wilks, howevefri stiM re« 
much ashamed. He then attempt- mained in his interest ; and even 
ed another kind of writing; and, found means to soften the heart of 
at only eighteeti years of age, of- Savage's mother, so far as to ob- 
fered a comedy to the stage, en- tain from het the sum of fifty 
titled Woman's d lUddle, which was pounds, with a promise of further 
refused by the players ; for, in fact, relief for this her outcast offspring j 
the piece was not Savage's pro- but we do not find that this pro-* 
perty, it riot being his own per- mise was performed. 
f6rmance> but the work of a lady Being thus obliged to depend ofi 
who had translated it from the Mr.Wilks, he became an assiduous 
Spanish; and given Savage a copy frequenter of the theatres j and 
of it : the story is circumstantially thence the amusements of the stage 
related in our third volumCi under took such possession of his mind^ 
the above-mentioned title of thw that he was never absent from a 
play. Two years after this, hi play in several years. 
wrote Love in a Fell, borrowecl In 1723 he brought on the stage 
likewise from theSpanish, but with] his tragedy of SirThomas Overt ury ; 
little better success than before; fori in which he himself performed the 
it was acted so late in the year, that] principal character; but with so 
the author received scarcely any' little reputation, that he used to 
other advantage from it than the blot his name out of the dramatis 
acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, personae, whenever any of the print- 
and Mr, Wilks, the celebrated co- ed copies of the play fell into his 
median^ by whom he was pitied, hands. The whole profits of this 
countenanced, and relieved. The performance, from the acting, 
former espoused his interest with printing, and the dedication,^ 
the most benevolent zeal, declar- amounted to about 200/. The ce- 
ing that the inhumanity of his lebrated Aaron Hill was of great 
mother had given him a right to service to him in correcting and 
find every good man his father, fitting this piece for the stage and 
Steele proposed to have established the press ; and extended his pa- 
iim in a settled scheme of life, and tronage and good offices still fur- 
to have married him to a natural ther. Savage was, like many other 
daughter of his, on whom be wits, a bad manager, and was ever 
intended to bestow a thousand in distress. As fast as his friends 
pounds ; but Sir Richard conduct- raised him out of cjne difficulty, he 
ed his own affairs so badly, that he sunk into another ; and when he 
found too much difficulty in raising found himself greatly involved, he 
lb considerable a sum ; on which would ramble about like a vaga* 
•ccount the marriage was delayed^ bond, with scarcely a shirt pu h^ 
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l^ck. He was in one of these ingCrosi, they went id and d^ 
lituatlons all the time wherein he nianded a room. They were told 
wrote his tragedy above mention- the next parlour would be empty 
ed; without a lodging, and often presently ; as a company were then 
without a dinner: so that he used paying their reckoning, in order 
to scribble on scraps of paper to leave it. Marcbant, not satis- 
picked up by accident, or begged fied with this answer, abruptly 
in*the shops which he occasionally rushed into the room, and behaved 
stepped into, as thoughts occurred very rudely. This produced a 
to him, craving the favour of the quarrel ; swords were drawn, and 
pen and ink, as it were just to take in the confusion one Mr. James 
a memorandum. Sinclair was killed. A woman 

Mr.Hiil also earnestly promoted servant likewise was accidentally 
a subscription to a volume of Mis- wounded by Savage, as she was 
cellanies, by Savage > and likewise endeavouring to bold him. 
furnished part of the poems of Savage and bis compaoions, be« 
which the volume was composed, ing taken into custody, were tried 
To this miscellany Savage wrote a for this offence, and both be and 
preface, in which he gives an ac- Gregory were capitally convicted 
count of his mother's cmelty, in a of murder. Savage pleaded his 
Tery uncommon strain of humour, own cause, and behaved with great 
The profits of his tragedy and resolution $ but It was too pkinly 
his miscellanies together, had now, proved, that he gave Sinclair his 
for a time, somewhat raised poor deatli's wound, while Gregory 
Savage, both in circumstances and commanded the sword of the de^ 
credit ', so that the world just began ceased. 

to behold him with a more favour- The convicts, being reconducted 

able eye than formerly, when a to prison, were heavily ironed, 

misfortune befel him, by which and remained with no hopes ef 

not only his reputation but his life life but from the royal mercy j 

was endangered. but, can it be believed ? this his 

On the 20th of Nov ember 1727* own mother (yes, it maybe be- 

Mr. Savage came from Richmond, lieved of herj endeavoured to in- 

whither he had for some time re- tercept. She was now in hopes 

tired, in order to piirswe his studies of entirely getting rid of him for 

without interruption; and acci- ever; and that the last chance for 

dentally meeting with two ac- his life might be totally turned 

quaintances, whose names were against him, she had the horrible 

Marchant and Gregory, he went inhumanity to prejudice the Queen 

in with them to a coiFee-house, against him at this critical junc- 

where they -sat drinking till.it was ture, by telling Her Majesty the 

late. He would willingly have most malicious stories, and even 

gone to bed in the same house, downright falsehoods, of her un- 

but thefe was not room for the happy son ; which so far answered 

whole company,and therefore they her diabolical purpose, that for ^ 

agreed to ramble about the streets, long while the Queen totally re- 

and divert themselves with such in- jected all petitions that were offer- 

cidents as should occur, till mom- ed to her in favour of this ua- 

ing. Happening to discover a happy man. 

light in a coffee-house near Char- At length, however, compassioa 
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jBised him a friend, whose rank • Savage was now, for once, o* 
and character were too eminent to the top of Fortune's wheel ; but, 
fai] of success : this was the ami- alas ! his head soon grew giddy, 
able Countess of Hertford, after- his brain turned, and down he 
wards Dutchess of Somerset, who came headlong, with such a fall 
laid before the Queen a true ac* as he never could recover. For 
Count of the extraordinary story some time he lived with his noble 
and sufferings of poor Savage 5 friend in the utmost ease and af- 
and, in consequence of such sea- fluence ; and the world seemed to 
sonable and powerful interposition smile upon him, as though he' had 
in his favour, he was soon after never experienced the slightest of 
admitted to bail ; and in March its frowns. This interval of pro- 
1/28 he pleaded the royal pardon, sperity furnished him with oppor- 
to which atso the petition deli- tunities of enlarging his know- 
vered to His Majesty by the Lord ledge of human nature, by con- 
Tyrconnel, and the solicitations templating life from its highest 
in his behalf made to Sir R. Wal- gradation to its lowest; and in thi» 
pole by Mrs. Oldfield, were not a gay period of his days he publish- 
little conducive. ed The JVdnderer, a moral poem. 
Though misfojtune made an im- which was approved by Mr. Pope, 
pression on the mind of the indis- and which the author himself con- 
creet Savage, it had not sufficient sidered as his masterpiece. It wa» 
weight with him to produce a addressed to the Earl of Tyrcounel, 
thorough change in his life and with the highest strains of pane- 
manners. He seems to have been gyric. These praises, however, in 
fated to be wretchedthroughout the a short time, he found himself in- 
whole of his life. He had now dined to retract, being discarded 
recovered bis liberty, but he had by the nobleman on whom he had 
no means of subsistence. The bestowed them, 
lucky thought now struck him The cause assigned by his Lordt 
(lucky indeed, had he known how ship, for withdrawing his protect 
to have improved it to the most tion from this ill-fated man, was, 
advantage), that he might compel that Savage was guilty of the most 
his mother to do something for abandoned behavioVir* introducing 
him, and extort from her, by a company into his house, . witl^ 
lampoon, what she refused to na- whom he practised the most licen- 
turai affection. He threatened, tious frolics, and committed all the 
that he would sevei^ely expose her, outrages of drunkenness : more-, 
and the expedient proved success- over, that he pawned or sold the 
ful. Whether shame prevailed books of which his Lordship had. 
with her, or whether her relations made him a present, so that he had 
had more delicacy than herself, is often the mortification to see them 
not very clear 5 but the event might exposed to sale upon stalls, Or\ 
have made Savage happy for the the other hand, Savag6 alleged j, 
remainder of his days, had he pos- that Lord Tyrconnel quarrelled 
sessed but common prudence. In with him, because he would no^ 
short, Lord Tyrconnel received him subtract from his own luxury what 
into his family, treated him upon he had promised to allow him 1 
an equal footing, $nd allowed him but this is by no^means probable, 
W^LayeaXt Our author's known cb^raptef 
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pleads too strongly against bim | 
for bis conduct was ever sucb as 
made all bis friends^ sooner or 
]ater^ grow weary of bim ; and 
evjsn forced most of tbem to be« 
come his enemies. 

Being tbus once more turned 
lidrift upon tbe world. Savage, 
vbosd passions were very strong, 
and wbpse gratitude was very small, 
became extremely diligent in ex- 
posing the faults of Lord Tyr- 
connel; and he, moreover, now 
thought himself again at liberty 
to take his revenge upon his mo- 
ther. Accordingly, he wrotp Tke 
Bastard, a poem, remarkable for 
the vivacity in the beginning, 
where he finely enumerates the 
imaginary advantages of base birth, 
and for the pathetic conclusion, 
wherein he recounts the real cala- 
mities which he suffered by tbe 
crime of his parents. The reader 
will not be displeased with a tran- 
script of some of tbe lines in the 
ppening of the poem, as a speci- 
men of this writer*s spirit apd paan- 
per of versi^cation : 

f ' Blest be the bastard's birth ! through 

yrondrous wa3rs 
<' He shines eccentric like a pomet'a 

blaze. 
** No sickly fruit of faint compliancy he ; 
•• He ! stamp'd in Nature's mint with 

ecstacy ! 
•* He lives to buiI4, npt boast, a gen'rous 

race; 
** Np tenth transmitter of a foolish face.— 
*' He, kindling from within, requires no 

^ame, 
*' He glories in a bastard's glowing name. 
** — jSutiue's unbounded son, hestan^Ss 

alone, 
*' His hrait unbiass'd, and his mind his 

own. 
<f — O mother ! yet no mother I — 't is 

to you 
¥ My thanks for ^uch distlpguisb'df laims 

arc due.^* 

»• 

This poem had an extraordinary 
f^e; and its appearance happen- 



ing at tbe time when bis mother 
was fit Bath, many persons there 
took frequent opportunities; of re^ 
peating passages from The Bastard 
m her hearing; so that she was 
obliged to fly the place, and take 
shelter in London. 

Some time af^er this, Savagie 
formed the resolution of applying 
to the Queen ; who having once 
given him life, he hoped she n^ight 
further extend her goodness to 
him, by enabling bim to support 
it. With this view he published a 
poem on her birtb-day, wbicb be 
entiiledThe Foluntcer-ljaureat. He 
had not, at that time, one friend 
to present his verses to Her Ma« 
jesty I who, nevertheless, sent him 
fifty pounds, with an intimation 
that he might annually expect the 
same bounty. Accordingly be conti 
tinued to pay Her Majesty this 
compliment on every ensuing birth- 
day, and had the honour of pre» 
senting his conipositions, and of 
kissing Her Majesty's hand. 

But satire was rather his turn 
than panegyric j and, among othef 
exercises of his propensity this way^ 
was a lampoon upon the clergy, 
with a view to expose the Bishop 
of {jondon, who was then en« 
gaged in a dispute with the Lord 
Chancellor, which, being tbe sab? 
ject of general conversation, fur- 
nished Savage wi|h a popular to- 
pic. The piece was entitled THm 
Progress of a Divine ; in which ho 
painted the character of a profli- 
gate priest in such odious colours, 
as drew upon him the utmost re? 
sentment of the ecclesiastics j whp 
endeavoured to take their revenge 
on him by a prosecution in tbe 
King's Bench for obscenity, in re- 
gard to some passages in this per- 
formance. In answer to thischaige^ 
Savage justly pleaded that be h»i 
oply introduced obscene ideas W^ 
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tbe view of cxposiipg them to de^ prime-minister, was wamaly i©fc,, 
testation, and of dwcouraging vice licited in his favour. But, though 
by showing its deformity. As thfc promises were made, nothing moro^ 
rectitude of this plea was obvious, than promises were obtained from. 
it was readily admitted by Sir that celebrated statesman. Whe» 
PhilipYorke, afterwards lord chan- ther it was that some enemy to 
cellor, who then presided in that Savage hinted to Sir,Robert, that 
court, and who accordingly dis- . any thing done for that unhappy 
inissed the information. man would be. a mere waste of 

But, though Savage found so benevolence, and charity utterly 
many friends, and. had so many thrown away, or to whatever 
Tesources and supplies, he was ever cause it was owing, certain it is^ 
in distress. The Queen's annual that our author's disappointment, 
allowance was nothing to a man with respect to bis expectations 
of his strange and singular extra- from this minister, could not pro» 
vagance- His usual custom was, ceed from any want of generosity 
as spon as he had received his pen- in Sir Robert, who was confessedly 
sion, to di§app^ar with it, and a most munificent patron and 
secrete himself ffom his most in- bounteous rewarder of literary m,e» 
timate friends, till every shilling rit, especially where men of l^t- 
of the fifty pounds was spent j ters employed their talent^ in hif 
which done, he again appeared, service. 

pennyless as before : but he Would His poverty still increasing, ht 
never inforni any person where he was even reduced so low as to b% 
had been, nocin what manner his destitute of a lodging; insomuch 
money had been dissipated. From that he often passed his nights it^ 
the reports, however, of some who those mean houses which are set 
found means to penetrate his open for casual wanderers-; some-^ 
haunts, it would seem that he ex- times in cellars, "amidst the riot 
pended both his. time and his cash and filth of the most profligate of 
in the most sordid and despicable the rabble ; and not seldom would 
sensuality; particularly in eating he walk the streets till he wat 
and drinking, in. which he would weary; and then lie down (in sum* 
indulge in tne ipost unsocial man- mer) on a bulk, or (in winter) 
ner, sitting whole days and nights with his associates among the ashes 
by himself^ in obscure houses of of a glasshouse, 
entertainment, over his bottle and Yet, amidst all this penury and 
trencher, immersed in filth and wretchedness, bad this man so 
flotb, with scarcely decent apparel; much pride, so high an opinion of 
generally wrapped up in a horse- his own merit, that he ever Icepl 
man's great coat; and, on the up his spirits, and was always rea^ 
whole, with his very homely coun- dy to repress, with ..scorn and con* 
tenance and figure altogether ex- tempt, the least appearance of any 
bibiting ^n' object the most dis- slight or indignity tpwards him^ 
gusting to the sight> if not to some self, in the behaviour of his ac^ 
other of the senses.; quaintance/among whomhelook- 

His wit and parts, however, still ed upon none as his superior : h^ 
Elised him new friends as fast as would be treated as an equal, even 
is misbehaviour lost him his old by persons qf the highest rank f 

9fmi ^ gir Rr W^lpol^^ tbd We have aa unt^c^ pf tbift £4^ 
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posterous and ihconsistent pride^ in departure, hiii friends and bene^ 
his refusing to wait upon a gen- factors, the principal of whom was 



tleman who was desirous of reliev* 
iilg him when at the lowest ebb 
of distress, only because the mes- 
sage signified the gentleman's de- 
sire to see him at nine o'clock in 



no other than the great Mr. Pope« 
who expected to hear of bis ar« 
rival in Wales, were surprised 
with a letter from Savage, inform- 
ing them that he was yet upon the 



the morning : Savage could not road, and could not proceed for 
bear that any one should presume want of money. There was no 



to prescribe the hour of his at- 
tendance, and therefore he ab- 
solutely rejected the proffered kind- 
ness. 
' This life, unhappy as it may be 
already imagined, was yet render- 



othet remedy than a remittance ; 
which was sent him, and by the 
hel^ of which he was enabled to 
reach Bristol, from whence he 
was to proceed to Swansey by 
water. At Bristol, however, he 



ed more unhappy by the death of found an embargo laid up'on the 
the Queen in 1738 ; which stroke shipping -, so that he could nt>t im<^ 



deprived him of all hopes from 
the court. His pension was dis- 
continued J and the insolent man- 
ner in which he demanded of Sir 
Robert Walpole to have it restor- 
ed, for ever cut off this consider- 
able supply 5 which possibly had 
been only delayed, and might have 
been recovered by proper appli- 
cation. 

His distress now became so 
great and so notorious, that a 
scheme was at length concerted 
for procuring him a permanent 
relief. It was proposed that he 
should retire into Wales, with an 
allowance of 50/. per annum ; on 
which he was to live privately, in 
a cheap place, for ever quitting 
his town-haunts, and resigning all 
further pretensions to fame. This 
offer he seemed gladly to accept ; 
but his intentions were only to de- 
ceive his friends, by retiring for a 
while, to write another tragedy, 
and then to return with it to Lon- 
don, in order to bring it upon tlie 
stage. 

In 17^9 he set out for Swansey 
in the Bristol stage-coach, and was 
furnished with fifteen guineas to- 
' bear the expense of his journey j 



mediately obtain a passage. Here, 
therefore, being obliged to stay for 
some time, . he, with his usual fa- 
cility, so ingratiated himself with 
tlie principal inhabitants, that he 
was frequently invited to their 
houses, distinguished at their ppb-* 
lie entertainments, and treated 
with a regard tliat highly gratified 
his vanity, and therefore easily en- 
gaged his. 'affections. At length,- 
with great reluctance, he proceed- 
ed to Swansey, where he lived 
about a year, very much dissatis- 
fied with the ' diminution of his 
salary ; for he had, in his letters, 
treated his contributors so insow 
lently, that most of them with-* 
drew their subscriptions. Here be 
finished bis tragedy, and resoiv^ 
to return with it to London; 
which was strenuously opposed by 
his great and constant ^iend Mf« 
Pope ; who proposed that Savage 
should put this play into the hands 
of Mr. Tbonison and Mr. Mallet, 
in order that they might fit it for 
the stagej that his friends should 
receive the profits it might brin^ 
in 3 and that the author should 
receive the produce by way of 
annuity. This kind and prudent 
but, on the 14th day after his 'ifeheme was rejected bjr B^v^* 
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Urith the utmost contempt. He curing bail 5 which expense lit 
declared he would not submit his was enabled to defray, by a present 
works to any one's correction 5 of {ivQ guineas from Mr^ Na*h at 
and that he would no longer be Bath. No bail, however, was to 
kept in leading-strings. Accord- be found 3 so that poor Savage was 
ingly he soon returned to Bristol, at last lodged in Newgate, a prison 
ifi his way to London ; but at so named, in Bristol. 
Bristol meeting with a repetition But it was the fortune of thid 
of the same kind treatment he had extraordinary mortal always to 
before found there, he was tempt- find more friends than he deserved* 
cd to make a second stay in that The keeper of the prison too^ 
opulent city, for some time. Here compassion on hini, and greatly 
he was again not only caressed and softened the rigours of his confine-* 
treated, but the sum of thirty ment by every kind of indul- 
{>ounds was raised for him^ with gence ; he supported him at hif* 
which it had been happy if he had own table, gave him a commo- 
jraraediately departed for London ; • dious room to himself, allowe4. 
but he never considered that a fre- him to stand at the door of the 
quent repetition of such kindness gaol, and even frequently took him 
was not to be expected, and that into the fields, ^or the benefit of 
it was possible to tire out the ge- the air and exercise : so that, ia 
nerosity of hts Bristol friends, as reality, Savage endured fewer 
he had before tired his friends hardships in this place than be had 
every where else. In short, he usually suffered during the greater 
remained here till his company part of his life, 
was no longer welcome. His vi- While he remained iii tliis not 
sits in every family were too often intolerable prison, his ingratitude, 
repeated ; his wit had lost its no- again broke out, in a bitter satire- 
veity, and his irregular behaviour on the city of Bristol, to which he 
grew troublesome. Necessity came certainly owed great obligations, 
upon him before he was aware 5 notwithstanding the atfair of 
his money was spent, his clothes his arrest, which was but the 
were worn out, his appearance act of an individual, and that at- 
was shabby, and his presence was tended with no circumstances of 
disgustful at every table. H6 pow injustice or cruelty. This satire 
began to find every man from he entitled London and Bristol conit 
home at whose house he called, pared-, and in it he abused *the in- 
and he found it difficult to obtain habitants of the latter with such a 
a dinner. Thus reduced, it would spirit of resentment, that theKrea* 
have been prudent in him to have der would imagine he had never 
•withdrawn from the place 5 but received any other than the most 
Prudence and Savage were never injurious treatment in that cUy. 
acquainted. He stayed, in the midst But this is ever the behaviour of 
of poverty, hunger, and contempt, ungrateful people. If a thousand 
till the mistress of a coffee-house, favours are bestowed on them, and 
to whom he owed about eight afterwards but the smallest oflTenco 
pounds, arrested him for the debt, is given, all the previous obliga* 
He remained for some time, at a tions are immediately cancelled,, 
great expense, in the house of the and the single ofience, perhaps too 
lik(^ri^« o&rer^ in hopes 9f .pro* ^ imagiiary one^ is relum^ with 
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tn mncli rancour and rejientment 
ITS if no act of friendship or kind- 
ness had ever existed^ or bad the 
least right to be brought into the 
account ; as though injuries only, 
whether real or supposed, ought 
to be remembered, and favours to 
be as readily forgot, as they were 
liberally conferred ! 

When Savage had remained 
ibout six months in this hospitable 
prison, he received a letter from 
Mr. Pope (who still continued to 
allow him 20/. a ye<ir), contain- 
iog a charg^e of very atrocious in« 
gratitude. What were the parti- 
culars of this charge, we are not 
informed; but, from the notorious 
<?haracter of the man, there is rea- 
ion to fear that Savao^e was but too 
justly accused. He, however, so- 
lemnly protested his innocence j 
huci}e was very unusually affected 
on this occasion. Jn a few days 
after, he was seized with a disor- 
der, which at first was not suspect- 
ed to be dangerous; but, growing 
daily more languid and dejected, at 
bst a fever seized him, and he ex- 

f>ired on the first of August 1743, 
n the 46th year of his age, 

Thus lived, and . thu3 died, 
Bichard Savage, leaving behind 
him a character strangely chequered 
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his company roach coreted ; not 
was bis judgment, both of writing* 
and of men, inferior to his wit^ 
but he was too much a slave to his 
passions, and his passions were too 
easily excited. He was warm ia 
his friendships, but implacable ia 
his enmity -, and his greatest faulty 
which is indeed the greatest of all 
faults, was ingratitude. He seemed 
to suppose every thing due to hit 
merit, and that ha was little obliged 
to any persons for those favours 
which he thought it their duty to 
confer on him ; it is therefore the 
less to be wondered at, that he 
never rightly estimated the kind<» 
ness of his many friends and be« 
nefactors, or preserved a grateful 
and due sense of their geuerosit/ 
towards him. 

The dramatic works of this uh«. 
happy bard, which are only two in 
number, have been already men* 
tioned; but we must, in conform 
mity to our method^ here recapit 
tulate them : 

1 . Love in a Fell, Com, from 
the Spanish. 8vo. 1719* 

2. Sir- .Thomas Overhury, T» 
8vo. 1724. 

To which may be added ^ second, 
tragedy on the subject of the latt 
ter, which he had begun to writ# . 



^ith vices and good qualities. Of during his residence in Wales. 
the former we have seen a variety This he left in pawn with the 



of instances in this abstract of his 
}ife; of the latter, his peculiar 
situation in the world gave him 
but few opportunities <>f making 
^y considerable display. He was. 



gaoler at Bristol, with whom it 
remained when our author died. 
On that event it was bought by 
Mr. Cave for seven guineas, and 
laid by among his own papers^ 



however; undoubtedly a man of where it was found many yean 
laxcellent parts 5 and, had he re- after. It was then put into th<t 



oeived the full benefits of a liberal 
jeducation, and had his natural 
talents been cultivated to the best 
^advantage, he nilght have mj|de a 
respectable figiire in life. He was 
^appy in an agreeable temper, and 
§ (iyel^ flow oi Wit^ W^^ipfe W<te 



bands pf Mr. William Woodfail^ 
who made some alterations in \% 
himself, and received others frooi 
both M^* Garrick and Mr. C0I7 
Hian.^ These, however, consisted 
ohiefly of transpositions. When 

cQn){>l^«d« it v^ prgduQ^ tf 
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Covent Garden, in thej year 1777* 
and acted with applause. 

Tl)e_ works of .this original wri- 
ter, after having long lain dispersed 
In magazines and fugitive publica- 
tions, were collected and published 
by Mr. T. Evaqs,. bookseller, in 
t^e Strand, in an elegant edition, 
iu 2 vols. 8vo. to which are pre- 
fixed, the adniirable Memoirs of 
Savage, written by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 

Saville, John, was author of 

King James his flntertainment 
4it Theobalds. 4to. 1603. 

Saunders, Charles, a young 
geptlema^i, who lived in the reign 
.of King Charles II. whose wit, 
Laogbarne informs us, began to 
bud as early as that of the incom* 
parable Cowley j and was, like 
him, a king's scholar at Westmin- 
ster school at the time when he 
wrote a play, viz. 

fam erlane the Great IT Aio, 1 68 1 . 
Mr. Banks has complimented our 
young author in a copy of verses 
prefixed to this play 5 and Mr. 
Dryden did him the honour of 
writing the prologue to it. Whe^- 
ther the stroke of fate deprived 
the world soon of this promising 
genius, we know not 5 but there 
^re no later fruits of it on record 
in the dramatic lists. 

Say£B8, Frank, M.D. This 
gentleman has obliged the world 
^ith an 8vo. volume of Miscella' 
ides. Antiquarian arid Historical \ 
^nd also (which gives him a place 
in our work) with J)ramatiQ 
Sketches of the Ancient Northern 
Mythology, 4to. 1790 ; exhibiting 
much genius and ^te^ i^ tl^e folr 
lowing pieces^ 

Frea^ 

Moina* 

StaruQ, 
Tb^y bad reached a fpurth editioQ 



ScAWEN, John, an officer If^ 
the army, who wrote two dramas 
tic pieces, viz. 

1. The Girl in Style. F. 178(5. 
N. P.- 

2. Neiv Spain. Op. 8vo. 1790. . 
This gentleman will be remem* 
bered by some of our readers, as. 
having fought a duel at Lisle, in. 
1773, with the famous George Ror 
bert Fitzgerald, of Ireland, who5» 
vindictive disposition brought iiini 
at last to an ignominious end^ 
The quarrel began at Vauxhall p 
where Fitzgerald's companion. 
Captain Croft, had high worda» 
WMth the Rev, Mr. Bate Dudley, 
on account of some misbehaviour 
to Mrs. Hartley, an actress who be*, 
longed to Covent Qarden Theatre. 

S CHINK, A. This geiitiemaa 
translated 

The Stranger, Com. 8vo. IfQSp 

SCHOMBERG, RaLPH, M. !>♦ 

A soq of Dr. Isaac Schomberg,. 
who was not more remarkable oa 
account of his contest with th^ 
college of physicians^, thap for his 
engaging manners and. his social 
virtues. Thesp indeed were hap- 
pily transmitted in the person of 
the late Dr. Isaac Schomberg, ano« 
ther of his sons, who by fleatl^ 
escaped the lasting disgrace whicH 
his brother*s conduct accumulated 
on a very amiable family. Oui^ 
author had been long a scribble^ 
without genius or veracity. Happy, 
at least in point pf fprtune, ana 
his own conceit, he might hav4) 
remained, if the rehiery of (z spital^ 
hereafter allude^ to^ had been th« 
only one upon record against hini^ 
In the year 1767 he published i| 
work, entitled A (^ritifai Dissertam 
4ion on the Characters and Writingi 
of Pindar and Horace : in a Letter 
to the Right Honourable ike Ear} 
ofB . This, as the Monthly 
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markabte instance of plagiarism* 
^ Wc have now (say these gentle- 
" men) before us a little duode- 
•' cimOf printed at Paris in I673, 
*' and entitled Comparaison de 
•* Pindare ei d' Horace, dediee a 
*■* Mom, le Premier President, Par 
** Mons, BlondelL, Maistre des Mo" 
thematiques a Monseigneur le 
Dauphiji. From this work has 
Dr. Ralph Schomberg, of Bath, 
** pilfered and translated what he 
** has given to the public as his 
•* OWN Critical Dissertation on the 
•' Characters and Writings of Pin^ 
'* dar and Horace : a procedure 
*' which requires no further ex- 
*"' planation ! But it is hoped we 
*' shall hear no more of this ^0- 
** nourahle gentleman in the repub- 
** lie of literature." The charitable 
hope expressed by the Reviewers, 
however, was not fulfilled. We 
did hear of our author again, 
and in a transaction of which we 
shall be forgiven if we do not re* 
late the particulars. But why, it 
may be asked, is any page in thia 
book encumbered with his name ? 
As dramatic biographers, we are 
compelled to its insertion ; for 
our Doctor wrote the three follow- 
ing pieces, designed for the stage, 
The first two are such wretched 
efforts at pleasantry, that none will 
dispute his claim in them 5 and 
the other performance, it was said 
by Mr. Garrick, who refused it, 
deserved ^s bad a character, )^beir 
titles are, 

• 1 . The Death of Bucephaht^^ 
Burl. Trag. 8vo. 1/(55. 

5fc. The Judgment of Paris, Burl. 
Svo. 1768. 

3. jRo)nuius and Hersilia. T. 
This last play was recommended 
by some paragraph-writer in the 
public prints, as fit for immediate 
exhibition. There is difiiculty, 
fcowever^Jn ascribing the slightest 



notice of it to any other pen ttiaa 
that of its author. An anonymous 
drama, indeed, on the same sub- 
ject, and with the same title, was 
published in 4to. 1683; a piece 
concerning which the original 
compiler of the present work ex- 
pressed himself in favourable terms. 
Perhaps Dr. Schomberg, with his 
usual freedom, might have bor* 
rowed, and with his usual awk* 
wardness might have spoiled it. 
Compare also his Life of Maecenas 
with that written by Meit)omiuSj| 
and then exclaim with Horace : 

— movcat cornicula risum 
Fartivis nudata coloribus ! 

Even the all-swallowing vase at 
Bath Easton was found to nauseate 
our Doctor's compositions. When 
it was first (^ned, he ivas a 
constant candidate for the myrtle 
wreath. The wreath, however, as 
if endued with prescience of his 
future shame, persisted in avoid- 
ing the slightest contact with his 
head. He died at Reading, Juoq 
22, 1793, in his 78th year. 

Scott, Thomas, was educated 
atWestminster school,from whence 
be was removed to the universitj 
of Cambridge, in the reign of 
Kitig William III. and, during the 
latter part of Queen Anne's reign, 
he was secretary to the Earl of 
Roxburgh. He was author of Ihef 
following dramatic pieces: 

1 . Mock Marriage. C. 4to. 1 6q6, 

2. JJnJiappy Kindness. T. 4to« 

1697. 
Scott, Thomas, wrote 

Edwin and Catherine^ T. S\o^ 
1793. 

Scott, Waltbr. This gentle- 
man is an advocate at the Scottish 
bar, and one of the principal clerks 
of the Court of Session. His 
claim to a place in this work he 
owes to a translation into Englisli 
of Qoethe*s Q^rmap pla^^ ca^9it 
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Cffelz of BerHckingen, T. 8vo. 

Bat he is much better known to 
the public as the inventor of an 
interesting species of poetry, which 
hns become exceedingly popular. 
Of the old balla\i itself we bad had 
several mere inittations, in which 
the manners of abtiquity were pre- 
served, in a style formed, but not 
copied, from ancient simplicity 5 
but Mr. Scott, we think, was the 
iirst who produced ballads of he- 
roic and romantic adventure, in- 
teresting from the failftful repre- 
sentation of the manners of former > 
days, and the description of indi- 
vidual and local scenery> and £rt 
the same time ennobled with all 
the poetry of an animated and fer- 
tile fancy. Our neaders will, of 
course, suppose that we allude to 
his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor^ 
.der. Lay oj the last Mtnstrely 
Marmion, Lady ^f the Lake, and 
Don Roderick. Mr. Scott has also 
appeared as an editor of Dryden*s 
Works, in 18 vols. Svo. and \€ 
at present, we believe, engaged 
on an edition of Swift's Works; 
but he certainly has best distin- 
guished himself by his original 
compositions. 

Seally, John, LL. D. was 
born in Somersetshire, about the 
year 1747, and received the rudi- 
ments of classical learning at the 
grammaNschool in Bristol, with a 
view to the church. But his 
uncle and patron dying while he 
was a minor, and his father having 
violent objections to the idea of a 
poor curate, wished him to turn 
his thou2:hts to the law. He 
served some part of his clerkship } 
but his aversion to that study was 
such, that, by consent of panies, 
his articles were cancelled. Bu- 
siness, therefore, being his de- 
' fiignation^ he was put under th(i ce- 



lebrated Mr. Postlethwayte, whose 
rigid principles and conduct wer« 
so little relished, that, by the private 
assistance of his mother, he com- 
menced the lazy gentleman, th^ 
author, and dramatic censor. Her 
death cutting off his principal re- 
sources, he seriously began to think 
of turning his talents to prolfi't. 
PrevioUx«ly, however, to this un- 
expected incident, in ai^ excursion 
to Manchester, he was on the 
point of possessing an accomplish- 
ed young lady, with a fortune of 
40,000/.; but was overtaken in 
their elopement by the father, at 
Worcester, where he lost both his 
mistress and prospect. The young 
lady was hurried into Scotland, 
whei*e, about twelve months after, 
she fell a victim to her attachment. 
The lover, inconsolable for hit 
loss, gave himself tip to solitude, 
an4 the deepest melancholy. By 
thd pressing solicitation of hts 
friends, he again returned to thd 
capital, and was united to a cha- 
racter so opposite to his own, as to 
poison his health, happiness, and 
pursuits. He was at last advised 
to go into the south of France j' 
from thence he made the tour gf 
Italy, and at Rome \vas chosen a 
member of that celebrated academy 
called the Arcades. His introduc- 
tion was by the eulogium on Go- 
rilla, who was, about 1774, crown- 
ed tlie poetess of Italy. He began 
his literary career by a number of 
fugitive pieces of poetry, scattered 
up and down in the magazine* 
and public prints. He afterward* 
wrote, for a length of time, a po- 
litical paper, under the signature 
of Britannicus, He also conducted 
for several years The Universal 
Museum, The Freeholder's Alaga-- 
%ine, and was concerned in Tkt 
St, James* ^, published by 1^1 oyd. 
He was also the author of Dran^tue 
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Ifc i^irictures, and a* great number 
t)f novels, particularly Calisto and 
tlfkira^ The Favourite of Fortune, 
and The Young Philosopher. He 
likewise published two volumes of 
Moral TaI&s, two volumes of Belles 
Lettres |[vvhich he dedicated, by 
permission, to the Princess Royal), 
with several other works on dif- 
ferent branches of education. He 
«lso wrote 

The Marriage of Sir Gawaine. 
Pp. 1782. 

Seolby, Sir Charles, one 
€>f the gay wits that enlivened 
the pleasurable court of King 
Charles II. was grandson of Sir 
William Sedley, Bart, the muni- 
ficent founder of the Sedleian lec- 
ture of natural philosophy at Ox- 

• ford, and son of Sir John Sedley, 
•JSart, of Aylesford, in Kent, by 

his wife Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Sir Henry Saville, Knt, 
the learned warden of Merton Col- 
lege, in Oxford, and provost of 
Eton. Sir Charles was bom about 
the year l63g ; and, after a pro- 
per foundation of grammar learn- 
ing, was sent to Oxford, where he 
was admitted a fellow-commoner 
of VVadham College, in Lent Term, 
l655'6. But be left the univer* 
' «ity without taking any degree, 
and, retiring into his own coun- 
try, lived privately there, out of 
humour, as it should seem, with 
the governing powers, till the Re- 
storation of Charles II. when he 
came to London, in order to join 

• in the general jubilee, tlie gaiety 
' of which was both agreeable to 

his years, and exactly Sliitable to 
his taste and temper. He was 
soon introduced to the King -, and 

'■ it was not long before they, wha 
.recommended hini to His Majesty, 

-' found they had thereby, in some 

• measure, supplanted themselves. 
'Hiir jCharles bad ^uich a distinguisU- 



ingly polite easiness In hw iftahtMif 
and conversation, as set him higher 
in the royal notice and favour 
than any of the courtiers his rivals, 
notwithstanding they all aimed at 
the same\ turn, and some of them 
even excelled in it. Shadwell says, * 
that *' he has heard Sedley speak 
*' more wit at a supper, than all 
" his (Shadwell's) adversaries, put- 
" ting their heads together, could 
« write in a year." The produc-' 
tions of his pen were some plays, 
aud several amorous poems, in 
which the softness of the verse« 
was so exquisite, as to be called, 
by the Duke of Buckingham, Sed- 
ley's Witchcraft, " There were no 
'* marks of genius or true poetry 
'* to be descried (say the authors-* 
*^ of the Biograpfua Britannic aj j 
*' the art wholly consisted in rais- 
" ing loose thoughts and lewd de- 
sires without giving any alarm, 
and so the poison worked gently 
and irresistibly. Our author, 
we may be sure, did not escape 
*' the infection of his own art, or 
*' rather was first tainted himself, 
'* before he spread the infection to 
*' others." 

A very ingenious writer of th« 
present day, however, speaks much 
more favourably of Sir Charles 
Sedley*s writings. *' He studied 
" human nature, and was distin- 
** guished for the art of making 
'^ himself agreeable, particularly to 
" the ladies 5 for the verses of Lord 
'^ Rochester, beginning with, Sed* 
" ley has that prevailing gentle art, 
'* &c. so often quoted, allude not 
" to his writings, but to his per- 

'' sonal address,^* Lang horn B*f 

Effusions, &c. 

Dissoluteness and debauchery 
were the scandalous characteristics 
ofthetimesj audit was Sir Charles's 
ambition to distinguish himself 
ambno: the foremost in the fashion. 
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Jii June 1663, our author. Lord the House of Peers, and the other 
Buckhurst^ and Sir Thomas Ogle, in that of the Commons. Their 
were convened at a public- house interest was so considerable in both^ 
in Bow Street, Covent Garden j ^especially Sir Charles Sedley's, 
and, being inflamed with strong that the King, foreseeing it would 
liquors, they went up to the bal- be a work of the greatest difficult/ 
cony belonging to that house, and to gain their consent for the pay- 
lliere showed indecent postures, ment of more troops than what 
and gave great offence to the pas- were upon the establishment of the 
»engers in the street, by very un- last reign, contented himself with 
mannerly discharges upen them ; dropping the pursuit of it, by a 
"which done, Sedley stripped him- dissolution of the Parliament, fa 
self naked, and preached to the the «ame spirit, our patriot wa» 
people in a gross and scandalous very active in bringing on tho 
manner: whereupon a riot being JRevolution. This was thought 
raised, the mob became clamorous, more extraordinary, as he had re- 
and would have forced the door ceived favours from James: but 
next to the street ; but b^ing op- tliat Prince had taken a fancy to 
posed, the preacher and his com- Sir Charles's daughter (though it 
pany were driven from the bal- seems she was not very handsome), 
cony, and the windows of a room and, in consequence of his in- 
into which they retired were bro- trigues with her, he created M?ss 
ken by the mob. The frolic being Sedley Countess of Dorchester, 
toon reported abroad, and, as per- This honour, so far from pleasing, 
tons of fashion were concerned in greatly shocked Sir Charles. How- 
it, it was so much the more ag- ever liberUne himself had been, 
gravated, the company were sum- yet he could not bear the thoughts, 
moned to appear before a court of his daughter's dishonour i and^ 
of justice in Westminster Hall 5 with regard to this her exaltatiotv 
where, being indicted for a riot, he only considered it as rendering 
they were all fined, and our au- her more conspicuously infamous, 
thor was sentenced to pay 500/. He therefore conceived a hatred 
After this affair. Sir Charles for the, King j and from this, -as 
took a more serious turn, applied* well as other motives, read^y 
himself to business, and became a joined to dispossess him of the 
member of Parliament, in which throne. 

he was a frequent speaker. We A witty saying of Sedley^, oa 
find him also in the House of this occasion, is recorded. '* I hate 
Commons in the reign of James '' ingratitude (said Sir Charles) ; 
II. whose attempts upon the con- " and therefore, as the King has 
Ititution he vigorously withstood. *' made my daughter a. countess, I 
When the defeat of the rebels un- '* will endeavour tp make his 
der the Duke of Monmouth made ''daughter a queen :** meaning 
ijt necessary, in the language of the Princess Mary, married to the 
the court, to have a standing army. Prince of Qrange, who dispossess- 
k was opposed strongly by the ed James of tl^p throne at th» 
gentlemen of the country party, ever-glorious Revolution* 
among whom were the Earl of Sir Charles lived many years 
Dorset and Sir Charles Sedley; after the Revolutipn, ,in full.pos-*, 
WQ df whom bore a great sway in session of his wit and humour^ ai^d 
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x^9, to the last, an agreeable 
companion. He died August 20^ 
1701. 

His dramatic vvritln'ys are, 
" I. The Mulberry Garden. C. 
4to. 1668. 

. 2. Antony and Cleopatra. T. 
4to. 1677. 

3. Beliamira-, or. The Mistress. 
C. 4to. 1687. 

4. Beauty the Conqueror; or. 
The Death of Mark Antony. T. 
JBvo. 1702. 

^. The Grumbler. C. Three 
Acts. 8vo. 1702. 

6. The Tyrant King of Crete. 

T; 8vo. 1702. 

Serrbs, OjLivia. This lady 
lias published a volume, entitled 
t'lights of Fancy, 8vo. 1805, in 
which is contained 

The Castle of Avola. Op. 
There appears to be some difficulty 
In knowing whether we have given 
our fair writer her proper Chris- 
tian name 5 for beneath her por- 
trait, prefixed to the above volume, 
and at the foot of tlie dedication, 
is Olivia Serres; while in the 
title-page she is called Mrs. /. T. • 
Serres 5 and she has lately adver-^ 
tised herself as Mis.lFihnot Serres, 
landscape-painter to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, au- 
thoress of Flights of Fancy, St. 
Julien, Olivia* s Letter of Advice to 
her Daughter, &c. 

ScTTLEi ElKANAH, SOU of Jo- 

seph Settle, of Dunstable, in Bed- 
fordshire, was born in l648 5 and, 
in the 18th year of his age, was 
entered commoner of Trinity .Col- 
lege, Oxford 5 but he quitted the 
university without taking any de- 

free, and came to -London, where 
e applied himself to the study of 
poetry J in which he lived to make 
no inconsiderable figure. Finding 
the nation divided between the 
©pinionfi of Whig and Tory, he 



thought proper, on first setting nstit 
in lilb, to join the Whigs, wta 
were then, though the minor, yet 
a powerful party, and in support 
ot which he employed his talents 
tts a writer. Afterwards he chang- 
ed sides, turned Tory, and \iTote 
for that party with as much zeal 
as he had formerly shown for th© 
interest of the Whigs j by which 
we see that politicians and pa- 
triots were made of the same 
sort of stufiF in those times, as in 
the present. He also wrote an 
heroic poem oil the coronation of 
the high and mighty monarch 
James 11. \6S5; commenced a 
journalist for the court; and pub- 
lished weekly an essay in behalf 
of the administration. 

Poor £lkanah was unfortunate 
in the change of his party ; for^ 
before he had derived any solid 
advantage from abandoning his 
old friends, the Revolution took 
place ; and from that period, 
having lost his credit, he lived 
poor and despised, sdbject to all 
the miseries of the most abject 
state of indigence, and destitute 
of any advantageous and reputable 
connexion. In the year 1680 he 
was so violent a Whig, that the 
famous ceremony of pope-burn- 
ing, on the 17th of November, was 
intrusted to his management, and 
he seems to have been at that 
time much in the confidence of 
those who opposed government. 
After his change, like other con- 
verts, he became equally violent 
against those with whom he lipd 
before associated, and actually en- 
tered himself a trooper in King 
James's army, at Hounslow Heath* 
In the latter part of his life he was 
so reduced as to attend a booth in. 
Bartholomew Fair, kept by Mrs. 
Mynus and her daughter, Mrs. 
Lee, and received a salary from 
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Ihem for vmting drolls, which 
generally were approved of. He 
also was obliged to appear in his 
old age as a performer in these 
wretched theatrical exhibitions, 
and, in a farce called Si. George 
for England, acted a dragon, en- 
closed in a case of green leather, 
of his own invention/ To this 
circamstance Dr. Young refers in 
tlie following lines of his Epistle to 
Mr. Pope : 

" Poor Elkanah, all other changes past, 
<* For bread in Smithfield dragons hiss'd 

at last, 
'* Spit streams of fire to make the 

butchers gape, 
'* And found his manners suited to his 

shape. 
'< Such is the fate of talents misapply*d| 

&c." 

In the end, he obtained admission 
into the Charterhouse, and died 
there, Feb. 12, 1723-4. The wri- 
ter of a periodical paper, called 
The Briton, Feb. 19, 1724, speaks 
of him as then just dead, and 
adds, '* he was a man of tall sta- 
'' tare, red face, short black hair, 
'* lived in the city, and had a nu- 
merous poetical issue, but shared 
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g. The Heir of Morocco. T? 
4to. 1682. 

10. Distressed Innocence I or, Tht 
Princess of Persia, -T. 4to. 1691. 

11. New Atlienian Comedy, 4 to. 
1693. 

12. The AmlUioiLS Slave ) or, 
A Generous Revenge. T. 4to. 1694. 

13. Philaster-y or. Love lies a 
Heeding. T. C. 4to. I695. 

14. The World in the Moon. O/ 
4to. 3697. • 

15. The Virgin Prophetess ^ or 
The Fate of Troy. An Opera. 4to*. 
1701. 

16. The Siege of Troy. Dr.Perf.' 
8vo. 1707., 

17. City Ramble; or. The Play* 
house fVedding. C. 4to. N. E>. 
[I71IO 

18. The Lady*s Triumph. A' 
Comic Opera. 12mo. 17IS. 

This author had a pension from 
the city, for an annual panegyric 
to celebrate the festival of the 
lord mayor; in consequence of 
which he wrote various poems, 
called Triumphs for the Inaugura' 
tion of the Lord Mayor ; the last 
of which was in the year I7O8, 



" the misfortune of several other but was not represented, on ac- 
count of the death of Prince 
George, of Denmark, two days 
before. See Vol. III. art. Pa- 
geants. Besides his dramatic 
pieces, he published many occa- 
sional poems, addressed to his pa- 
trons. Some months before his 
decease, he offered a play to the 
managers of the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, but he lived not to 
bring it on the stage : it was called 
19. The Expulsion of the Danes 



gentlemen, to survive them all.** 
Mr. Settle's dramatic works are, 

1. Camhyses, King of Persia, 
T. 4to. 1671. 

2. Tlie Empress of Morocco. T. 
4to. 1673. 

3. Imvc and Revenge. T. 4to. 
1675. 

4. Tlie Conquest of China hy the 
Tartars. T. 4to. 167^. 

5. Ibrahim, the Illustrious Bassa. 
T. 4to. 1677. 

Q. Pastor Fido ; or. The Faith- from Britain. " Trag. N. P. 
ful Shepherd. Past. 4to. 1677. Sewell, Dr. George. This 

7. FatatLovei or. The Forced- author was born, in what year we 



Incottsta?icy. T. 4to. 1680. 

8. The Female Prelate: being 
the History of the Life and Death 
rfPopeJoan, T. 4to. I68O. 

VOL. I. 



know not, at the college of Wind- 
sor, of which place his father, Mr. 
John Sewell, was treasurer and 
chapter clerk. Hfc received his 

T T 
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early education at Eton school, bat 
was afterwards sent to the univer* 
Sity of Cambridge, where he was 
entered of Peter House, and there 
took the degree of bachelor of 
physic, in 1709. From thence be 
went over to Leyden, where he 
studied under the famous Dr. Boer- 
baavej and, on his return to Lon- 
don, practised . physic in that me- 
tropolis for several years ; but his 
success was not sufficient to induce 
him to continue there. He then 
retired to Haropstead, and followed 
bis profession with credit, reputa- 
tion, and profit, until three other 
physicians settled at the same place, 
after which his gains became very 
inconsiderable. He kept no house, 
but was a boarder; was much 
esteemed, and so frequently invit- 
ed to the tables of gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, that he had 
seldom occasion to dine at home. 
He died the 8th of February 1726, 
and was supposed at that time to 
be in very indigent circumstances, 
as he was interred on the 12tb of 
the same month, in the meanest 
manner, his coffin being little 
better than those allotted by the 
parish to their poor who are buried 
from the workhouse ; neither did 
a single friend or relation attend 
him to the grave. No memorial 
was placed over his remains ; but 
they lie just under a holly-tree, 
which formed a part of a hedge- 
row, that was once the boundary 
of the churchyard.* 

He was a man of an amiable 
disposition, and greatly esteemed 
among his acquaintance. In his 
political principles he was inclined 
to the Tory party, which might in 
some measure be the reason of bis 
being so warm an antagonist to the 
Bishop of Salisbury, whose zeal 
had so eminently exerted itself in 
the c^use of the Whigs. As an 



author, he was undoubtedly pos*^ 
sessed of a considerable share of 
genius, and wrote in concert with 
several of his contemporary ge- 
niuses, particularly in the Spectators 
and Tatiers, in the fifth volume of 
the latter, and the ninth of the 
former, in which he was principally 
concerned/* as also 40 a translation 
of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, and 
an edition of Siiakspeare*s Poems. 
He left only one entire dramatic 
piece behind him, which met with 
good success nt first, but has not 
been acted for several years past, 
entitled, 

1 . Sir Walter Raleigh. T. 8vo. 

1719. 

2. King Richard the First. 8vo. 

1728. This consists only of a few 
fragments. 

. Shadw£x«l, Cbahles. This 
gentleman, Jacob tells us, was 
nephew to the poet laureat, whose 
life we shall record in the next ar- 
ticle. But Whincop makes him 
more nearly related, being, as he 
says, his younger son. He had 
served in Portugal, and enjoyed a • 
post in the revenue in Dublin, in 
which city he died on the 12th of 
August 1726. He wrote seven 
dramatic pieces, the titles of which 
are, 

1. Fair Quaker of Deal. C. 4to, 
1710. 

2. Huvtouts of the Army. (X 
4to. 1713. 

3. Hasty Wedding, C. 

4. Sham Prince, C. 

5. Rot he fie O* Connor. T. 

6. Plotting Lovers. F. 

7. Irish Hospitality. Com. 
All these, excepting The Fair 
Quaker of Deal, and The Humours 
of the Army, made their appear- 
ance on the Irish stage only, and 
are printed together in one volume^ 
in 12rao. 1720. 

Mears ascribes to him another 
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plsty, which ^ we suppose, was 
never printed ; entitled, 

8. The Conscientious Loners. C. 

Shadwell, Tbomas, Poet- 
laureat to King Williaoi III. was 
descended from an ancient family 
in Staffordshire, and was born 
about the year 1640, at Lauton 
Hall, in Norfolk, a seat belonging 
to his/ather, who was bred to the 
law;^ but, having an ample for- 
tune, did not trouble himself with ' 
the practice, choosing rather to 
serve his country as a justice of 
peace. He was in that commission 
for three counties, Middlesex, Nor- 
folk, and Suflblk, and discharged 
the office with distinguished abi- 
lity and exact integrity. In the 
civil wars he was a great sufferer 
for the royal cause ; so that, hav« 
ing a numerous family, he was re- 
duced to the necessity of selling 
and spending a considerable part 
of his estate, to support it. In 
these circumstances he resolved to 
breed his son to his own profession ; 
but the young gentleman, having 
as little disposition to plod in the 
drudgery of the kw^ as his father 
*iiad, quitted the Temple, and re« 
solved to travel. He had a taste, 
and some genius, for polite litera- 
ture ; and, upon his return home, 
falling into acquaintance with the 
most celebrated wits of the age, he 
applied himself wholly Vo cultivate 
those elegant studies which were 
the fashionable amusements of 
the times; and it. was not long 
before he became eminent in dra- 
matic poetry, a specimen of which 
appeared in a comedy, called The 
Sullen Lovers; or. The Imperii- 
nents; which was acted at the 
Duke's Theatre. As the play was 
well received, he wrote a great 
many more comedies, which met 
with good success. 
In the mean while, as it was 
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impossible in these times to shine 
among the great ones, which is 
the poet's ambition, without sid- 
ing with one of the parties. Whig 
or Tory, Mr. Shadwell's lot feU 
among the Whigs ) and, in con* 
sequence thereof, he was set up as 
a rival to Dryden. Hence there 
grew a mutual dislike between 
them ; and, upon the appearance 
of Dryden's tragedy, called The 
Duke of Guise ^ in l6S3, our author 
was charged with having the prin« 
cipal hand in writing a piece, en-' 
titled Some Refteciions on the pre^ 
tended Parallel in the Play called 
The Duke of Guise, in a Letter to 
a Friend 'f which was printed Xh6 
same year, in four sheets, 4to. 
Mr* Dryden 'wrote a vindication 
of the Parallel ; and such a storm 
was raised, both against Shadwell 
and his friend Hunt, who assisted 
him in it, that this latter was 
forced to fly into Holland; and 
Drydeo, by way of revenge upoii 
Shadwell, wrote the bitterest sa- 
tire against him that ever was 
penned: this was the celebrated 
MaC'Flecknoe. SeeDRYDEN,JoHN. 
In 1688, Dryden having dis* 
qualified himself to retain tho 
laureatship, by changing his reli- 
gion to that of the Romisli church, 
Shadwell was made poet-laureat ; 
he had the misfortune, however^ 
to enjoy his honour but a very 
few years ; for he died suddenly 
in 1692, in the fifty-second year 
of his' age, at Chelsea, and was 
interred in the church there. 
His friend. Dr. Nicholas Brady, 
preached his funeral sermon ; 
wherein he assures us, that our 
author was <' a man of great 
'' honesty and integrity, and had 
" a real love of truth and since- 
" rity, an inviolable fidelity and 
" strictness' to his word, an un- 
'/ alterable friendship wherever be 
T T 2 
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^' professed it, and a much deeper 
^^ sense of religion^ than many 
** others have, who pretend to it 
" more openly. His natural and 
*' acquired abilities (continues the 
" Doctor) made him sufficiently 
" remarkable to all that he con- 
*' versed with j v^ry few being 
** equal to him, in all the be^ 
*' coming qualities and accom- 
*' plishments of a complete gen- 
" tleman." After his death came 
out Tha Volunteers, or. The Stock- 
Jobbers, sl comedy, acted by their 
Majesties* servants, witli a dedica* 
lion to the Queen, by Mrs. Shad" 
well, our author's widow ; and an 
epilogue, wherein his character as 
a poet is set in the best and most 
advantageous light; which, per- 
haps, was judged necessary to ba- 
lance the very different drawing, 
find even abusive representation of 
it, by Dryden, who is generally 
condemned for treating our author 
too unmercifully, his resentment 
carrying him beyond the bounds of 
truth ; for though it must be owned 
that Shadwell fell vastly short of 
Ben Jonson, whom he set up to 
himself as a model of excellence, 
yet it is' certain there are high au- 
thorities iii ffivour of many of his 
comedies, and the best judges of 
that age gave their testimony for 
them. They have in them fine 
strokes of humour 5 the characters 
ere often originals, strongly mark- 
ed, and well sustained. Add to 
this, that he had the greatest ex- 
pedition imaginable in writing, 
and sometimes produced a play in 
less than a month. Of his con-f 
versation talents Lord Rochester 
gives Qs an idea (though with in- 
justice to the productions of his 
pen), by saying, that if Shadwell 
had burnt all he wrote, and printed 
all he spoke, he would b^^ve had 
um& wit and humour thm any 
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other poet. Besides seventeen 
phys, he wrote several other pieces 
of poetry, some of which b^v© 
Seen commended. An edition of 
his works^ with some account of 
his life and writings prefixed, was 
published in 1 720, in four volumes, 
12mo. His dramatic works are, 

1 . The Sullen Lovers ; or, Tlie 
Impertinents, C. 4to. l66S* 

2. The Royal Shepherdess. T. 
C. 4to. 1669. 

3. Tlie hu7nourists, C. 4 to. 
1671. 

4. The Miser. C. 4to. I672. 

5. Epsom mils. C. 4to. l673. 
(5. Psyche, T. 4to. 1675. 

7. The Libertine. T. 4to. J 676. 

8. The Virtuoso. C. 4to. 1676. 

9. The Hisiory of Timon of. 
Athens, the Manhater. P.4to.l678w 

10. A True Widow. C. 4to. 

11. The Woman" Captain* C. 
4to. ]6S0. 

12. The Lancashire Witches, and 
Teague O'Divelly the Irish Priest* 
C. 4to. 1682. 

13. The Squire ofAlsatia, C. 
4to, 1688. 

14. Bury Fair. C, 4to. 1689. ' 
\ 5^' Amorous Bigot, with the 

Second Part of Teague 0*Divelly, 
C. 4to. 1690, 

16. The Scowerers. C.4to.l^l. 

1 7. The Volunteers j or. The ' 
' Stock" Jobbers. A posthumous Co- 
medy, already mentioned. 4to, 
1693. 

Shakspeare, William, the 
gre.it poet of nature, and the glory 
of the British nation, was descend* 
ed of a reputable tamily at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. His father was 
in the wool- trade, and dealt con- 
siderably that way. He had tea 
children, of whom our immortal 
poet was the eldest, and was born 
the 1 6th of April 1564, At a 
proper age he was put to. the free- 
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school in Stratford, whefe he ac- recomiiietidhihitoanydistiDguisKi 
quired the rudiments of grammar- ed notice. The part of an mider- 
learning. Whether he dis^covered actor neither engaged nor deserved 
at this time any extraordinary ge- his attention. It was far from fill- 
nius or inclination for literature, ing, . or being adequate So, the 
is uncertain. His father had no powers of his mind ; apd there- 
design to make a sbholar of him ; fore he turned the advantage which 
on the contrary, he took him early that situation afforded . him, .to a 
from school, and employed him higher and nobler use. Havings 
in his own business ; but he did by practice and observation, ac- 
no< continue long in it, at least quainted himself with the mecha- 
under control ; for at seventeen nical economy of the theatre, his 
years of age he married, com- native genius supplied the resti 

' menced master of a family, and be- but the whole view of his first at* 

came a parent before he was out tempts iti stage-poetry being to 

of his minority. He is now sup- procure a subsistence, he directed 

- posed to hav<^ settled in business his endeavours solely to hit the 
for himself, and to have had no taste and humour that then pre- 
other thoughts than of pursuing vailed among the meaner sort of 
the wool-trade; when, happening people, of whom his audience was 
to fall into acquaintance with some generally composed j and there- 
persons who followed the practice fore his images of life -were drawa 

* of deer-stealing, he was prevailed from those of an inferior rank* 

upon to engage with them in rob- Thus did Shakspeare set out, with ' 

bing Sir Thomas Xucy's park, little advantage of education, n0 

near Stratford. The injury being advice or assistance of the learned, 

repeated more than oncej that no patronage of the better sort^ 

gentleman was provoked to enter or any acquaintance among them« 

a prosecution against the delin- But when his performances had 

quents; and Shakspeare, in re- merited the protection of his 

venge, made him the subject of a prince, and the encouragement of 

ballad, which, tradition says, was the court had succeeded to that 

pointed with so much bitterness, of the town, the works of his riper' 

that it became unsafe for the au- years were manifestly raised above 

thor to stay any longer in the the level of his formed prodiictions. 
country . To escape the law, he In this way of writing he wa» 

fled to London, where, as might an absolute original, and of such 

be expected from a man of wit a peculiar cast, as hath perpetually' 

and luimour in his circumstances, raised and confounded the eniu- 

he threw himself among the play- lation of his successors j a com-* 

ers. Thus was this grand lurai- pound of such very singular ble- 

Dary driven, by a very untoward mishes, as well as beauties, that 

leoident, into his genuine and these latter have not more mocked 

proper sphere. the toil of every aspiring under- 

His first admission into the play- taker la emulate them, tharn the 

kouse waB suitable to his appear- former, as flaws intimately united 

atKje ; a stranger, and ignorant of to diamonds, have baffled evety 

the art, he was glad to be taken attempt of the ablest artists to t^fce 
Into the company in a very mean ^ them out without spoiling fter 

•niDk> ner did his performsnte '^hole. -It h said/ tk^t Ckumi 

T T 3 
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Elizabeth was so much pleased 
with the delightful character of Sir 
John Palstait, in the two part» of 
Henry the Fourth, that she com- 
manded the author to continue it 
for one play more, and to show 
the Knight in love; which he 
exectited inimitably, in The Merry 
Halves of IVimUor, 

The late Dr. Gregory, in his 
Letters on Literature, Taste, and 
Composition, has thus panegyrised 
our author : " His dramas, after 
'* a lapse of two centuries, are 
** still gazed at with unabated ar- 
'^ dour by the populace, are still 
*' read with animation by tlie 
scholar. They interest the old 
and the young, the gallery and 
" the pit, the people and the cri- 
*' tic. At their representation, ap- 
petite is never palled, expecta- 
tion« never disappointed. The 
changes of fashion have not cast 
*' him into shade, the variations 
'' of language have not rendered 
" him obsolete. His plots are 
" lively, and command attention ; 
" his characters are still new and 
" striking ; and his wit is fertile, 
" even to exuberance." 

The names of his patrons are 
now unknown, except that of the 
Earl of Southampton, who is par- 
ticularly honoured by him, in the 
dedication of two poems, Fenus 
and Adonis, and The Rape of Lu" 
crece i in the latter especially he 
expresses himself in such terms, as 
^ves countenance to what is re- 
lated of that patron*s distinguished 
generosity to him. In the begiu- 
oing of King James I.*s reign (if 
not sooner) he was oiie of the 
principal manager;: of the play- 
bouse, and continued in it several 
years afterwards ; till, having ac- 
quired such a fortune as satisfied 
bis moderate wishes and views in 
life^ he quitted the stage and ail 
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Other business, and passed the se- 
niaiuder of his time in an hc^iour- 
able ease, at bis native town o/ 
Stratford, where he lived in a 
handsome house of his own pur* 
chasing, to which he gave the 
name of New Place \ and he bad 
the good fortune to save it from 
the flames, in the dreadful 6re 
that consumed the greater part i3^ 
the town, in l6l4. 

In the beginning of the year 
i()l6, he made his will, wherein 
he testified his respect to his quon- 
dam partners in the theatre. He 
appointed his youngest daughter, 
jointly with her luisband, execu- 
tors, and bequeathed to them the 
best part of his estate, of which 
they came into the possession not 
long after. He died on the 23d 
of April following, being the fifty- 
third year of his age, and was in* 
terred among his ancestors, on the 
north side of the chancel, in the 
great church at Stratford, where 
there is a handsome monument 
erected for him, inscribed with th« 
following elegiac distich in Latin : 

Judicio Pylium, Genio Socratem, Arte 

Maroncm, 
Terra tegic, Populiis nMerct, Olympus 

habct. 

In the year 1740, another very 
noble one was raised to his me- 
mory, at the public expense, in 
Westminster Abbey, an ample con- 
tribution for this purpose being 
made, upon exhibiting his tragedy 
of JuMs Ccesar, at the Theatre 
Eoyal in Drury Lane, April 28, 
1738. Seven years after his death, 
his plays were collected and pub- 
lished, in l623, in folio, by two of 
his principal friends in .the com- 
pany of comediatis, Heminge add 
Condell ; who, perhaps, likewise 
corrected a second edition, in folio, 
1632. Though both these were 
extremely faulty, yet • they -art 
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much less so than the editiions, an enlarged edition, by Mr. Reed, 
in folio, of the years ] 664 and with the last iadditions and correc- 
1685, nor was any better at- tionsofMr. Steevens, in 21 vols, 
tempted until 1709, when a fifth 8vo. 1803. 
was published, in 8vo. by Mr. We have confined ourselves, in 
Nicholas Rowe, but with few if the foregoing detail, to editions by 
any corrections -, only he prefixed actual commentators ; for, rootn 
some account of the author's life would fail us, to enumerate the 
and writings. But the plays being endless variety of shapes and sizes 
almost in the same mangled con- in which Shakspeare*sdranoas have 
dition as at first, Mr. Pope was been printed in this country, 
prevailed upon to undertake the Of those editions professedly pub- 
task of clearing away the rubbish, lished with notes selected from the 
and reducing them to a better or- labours of various commentators, 
der; and accordingly he printed a we must restrict ourselves to the 
new edition of them in 1723, in mention of two; namely, those by 
4to. Hereupon Mr. Lewis Theo- Mr. Nichols, in 8 vols. 1797, and 
bald, after many years spent in the by Mr. Alexander Chalmers, in 10 
same task, published a piece, Call- vols. 8vo. 1805. The magnificent 
ed Shakspeaxe restored, 4to. J 726, edition published by Messrs.Boydell 
which was followed by a new edi- and Nicol, however, it were unpar* 
tion of Shakspeare*s works, in donahle to pass over unnoticed : it 
1733, by the same author, repub- is, indeed, a lAost splendid monu- 
lished in 1740. In 1744 Sir Thd- ment to the fame of the sweet 
mas Hanmer published, at Oxford, swan of Avon. 
a pompous edition, with emenda- Lest it should be thoqght sin- 
tions, in six volumes, 4to. The gular, that the plays of Shak« 
late Dr. Warburton, Bishop of speare remain unindebted for the 
Gloucester, added another new least correction, or explanation, to 
edition^ ^ith' a great number of our heroes of the stage who have 
corrections, in I747. This was been so ofteh styled his best com" 
succee^d by other editions, viz. mentators, it is time to remark, 
that of X)r. Johnson, in 8 vols. . that this sentiment, though long 
Svo. 17^^' Twenty of the .old and confidently repeated, has 
quartos by Mr. Steevens, . 4 vols, little pretension to the degree of 
Svo. 17^^*w Of all the plays by credit which it should seem to 
Mr. Capell, ]0 vols, crown 8vo. have obtained. How far the rules 
J 768. Hanmer's quarto repub- of grammar have been obsert^ed or 
lished at Oxford 177I5 a new violated, cannot be known from 
edition* in 10 vols. Svo. 1773> by attitude or grimace; nor can ob« 
Johnson and Steevens ; a second scure or corrupted passages be il« 
impression of the same wor)c> with lust*ated or restored by gesture or 
correclions and additions, 177S; vociferation. The utmost a player 
a third edition of the same, edited can do, is, to deliver lines which he 
by Mr. Isaac .Reed, in 10 vols, understands, with prc^riety, ener-> 
178^ ; an edition by Mr. Malone, gy, and grace. Here .his power 
in 10 vols. 1790 ) an edition,, re- commenced, and here it ends. It 
vised by Mr. Reed, in 15 vols, is necessary therefore that the loud 
1793 J another^ by Joseph Rann, and indistinct applause which hat 
A. M. in 8 vols, 178^1793; and hitherto. . been lavished on the 
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^idea of histrionic ootnineotator- 
^ip^ should be Confined within its 
prc^r bounds^ and that a line 
of separation should be drawn 
between the offices and reqaisites 
of the scholar and the ontmtc, 
between the undertaking that 
•demands some degree of capacity 
and leardingj and that which may 
be satisfactorily executed by the 
mere aid of imitation and sensibi- 
iity« A late actress of unrivalled 
excellence in ^oth tragedy and 
. comedy y together with a young 
actor of the highest promise* were 
known to havo possessed under** 
•standings of no greater extent than 
the plattbrm on which they trod. 
They were happy in a strong 
theatrical conception^ and from 
.that single circumstance their suc- 
cess was derived.-^New monu- 
ments^ however, are continually 
rising to honour Shakspeare's ge- 
nius in the learned world ; and 
.we must not conclude, without 
adding another testimony of the 
.yeneration paid to his manes by the 
public in general^ which is, that 
a mulberry-^ree, planted upon his 
estate by the hands of this revered 
bard, was cut down not many 
years ago, and the wood, being 
converted to several domestic uses, 
was all eagerly bought at a high 
price> and each single piece trea- 
sured up by its purchaser, as a 
precious memorial of the planter, 
after the feller of it had been 
driven out of the towa. 

The following is a list of our 
author*s plays, specifying the years 
in which they are severally sup- 
posed to have been written. The 
arrangement of them is adopted 
from that of Mr. Malone, the ac- 
{puracy of which, n6t having been 
disputed, we presume has received 
ijbe sanction of the learned. 



2. Love*s Labour" i Lost, ld$l, 

3. Fmi Pari of King Henry VL 
1591. 

4. Second Part of King Henry f7. 
1592. 

5. TAird Pari of King Henry FL 
1592. 

G.^PericUs. 1592. 
7**Locrine, 1593. 
8. The Two Gentlemen of Fe- 
rona, 1593, 

g. The IVinter's Tale. 1594. 
\0.A Midsummer Night" s Dream. 

1595. 

11. Romeo and Juliet. IdQS. 

12. The Comedy of Errors. I5g6. 

13. Hamlet. 1596. 

14. King John. I5g6. 

15. King Bkhard 21. 15^7* 

16. King Bkhard HI. 1597. 

17. First Part of King Henry IK 

1597- 

18. The Merchant of Fenkc 

1596. 

19. AU*s well that ends well. 
1598. 

TO.^Sir John Oldcastle. isg8. 

21. Second Part of King Henry 
IF. 1598. 

22. lOng Henry F. 1599. 
23. ^The Pwritan. iGOO. 

24. Much ado about Nothing, 
1600. 

25. jfs you like it. iGOO. 

26. Merry Wwes of Whtdsar. 
1601. 

27. King Henry FIJI. iSoi. 
2S.*Life and Death of Jjuri 

CromweU. \602. 

29. TrcHus and Cressida. 1603. 

30. Measure for Measure. 1^03. 

31. CymbeUne. l604. 
3%.^The London Prodigal. 1^06. 

33. King Lear. 16O6. 

34. Macbeth. I6O6. 

35. The Taming of the Shreuf. 
1606. 

36. JuUus C^iesox. 1607* 
37.^^ Ywhstire Trage^. f ^09. 

.^9. Antony andjCle^tra, 1^0$. 
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39. Coriolanas, 1609. 

40. Timon of Athens. I61O. 

41. Othello. 1611. 

42. The Tanpest. l6l2. 

43. Tivelfth Night. 16I4. 
The years in which the above 

pieces were severally printed, may 
be seen in the subsequent volames^ 
under the title of each play. 

The seven plays marked thus * 
in the above list, are omitted in 
most of the editionsof our author's 
works, on a supposition that they 
were not written by him. They 
have, however, been separately re- 
published with great elegance and 
correctness, and the advantage of 
an ample commentary (together 
with all his poems), by the inge- 
nious Mr. M alone, in two volumes 
6vo. 1760. At present therefore 
every reader has the power of 
jndging for himself. — P ancles has 
t)een admitted into the late editions 
pf Johnson and Steevens. 

In Mr. Warburton's list of MSS. 
destroyed by his servant, is 

A Play liy fPVL Shakspeare. 

What this might be, it is almost 
vain to conjecture, how itiuch 
soever we may regret its loss. — 
(^ery. Might it not, however, be 

The History of King Stephen. P. 
Entered on the Stationers* Com- 
pany's book, June 29, 1 660. N.P. 

Shakfk, JoHir, is author of, 

1. Laura. Op. Ifgi. N. P. 

2. Too learned ly Half. F. 
12mo. [1793-3 

SuAAPE, Lewis. Tliis gentle- 
man lived in the reign of Chirks I. 
and wrote one play, entitled 

The Noble Stranger. C. 4to. 
1640. 

SBAftPHAM, Edward^ was a 
member of the Middle Temple in 
the reign of James I. and wrote a 
play much resembling, if not bor- 
rowed from, MarEton's comedy of 
Th$ Jhara$Ua$ter. It is eatifiled 



TheFliire. C. 4to. 1010. 

Shaw, Samuel, was bom s(t 
Repton, in the county of Derby, 
in the year l635, and educated at 
the free-school there. At the age 
of fouiteen years he was sent to 
the university of Cambridge, aod 
became a meraberof St. John's CoK 
lege. When he had completed htg 
studies, he removed to Tam worth, 
in Warwickshire, and was usher 
of the free-school there, in 1656. 
From Tamworth he removed to 
Mosely, a small place on the 
borders of Worcestershire, being 
invited thither by Colonel Greaves 
of that place, who had a great re- 
spectforhim,andshowedhimmuch 
kindness. At his coming thither^ 
he was t>rdatned by the classical 
presbytery at W irks worth, in Der- 
byshire; and, in l658, obtained a 
presentation from the Protector to 
the rectory of Long Whatton, 
which was in the gift of the crown« 
In June, the same year, he had full 
and free possession of this living, 
in which he continued until tim 
Restoration I in I66O. Atthatjuno- 
ture, appirehending some disturb- 
ance, he, in September, obtained 
a fresh presentation under the great 
seal of England ; but, notwithstand* 
ing his title was thus corroborated, 
interest was made with the lord 
chancellor, and our author wffis 
turned out 6f his preferment aboKt 
a year before the Act of Uniformity 
took place. He was aften^'ards 
•offered his living again^ withcntt 
any other cor.dition than reordi>» 
nation. But he used to say he 
would not lie to God and man, in 
declaring his piesbyterian ordina- 
tion invalid. 

Prom Whattpn he removed to 
Cotes, a small village near Loughs- 
borough, and during his Stay there 
both himself and his family went 
etffiioed with ihe plague, beii^ 
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inftcted by some relations from soldier, a.fttatesnian^ and a wfiies, 
London who came from thence to -was bom in the year I649. At nine 
avoid ir. He baried two friends, years of age he lost his father ; and 
two children , and a servant, of that his mother marrying again soon af- 
distemper, daring the progress of ter, the care of his education was 
which he and his wife attended the left entirely to the conduct of a go- 
sick and each otiier, and he him- vemor, who, though himself a man 
self was forced to bury the dead in of learning, had not that faappy 
his own garden. manner of communicating his 

Towards the latter end of the knowledge wherebyhis pupil could 

year 1666, he removed to Ashby reap any great improvement under 

de la Zouch, and was chosen in him« In consequence of which, 

1668 to be sole schoolmaster of when he came to part from his go- 

Ihe free-school there, .which his vernor, after having travelled with 

piety, learning, and temper^ soon him into France, he quickly dis- 

raised into such reputation, that covered, in the course of his con* 

the number of his scholars in- versa! ion with men of genius, that 

creased in so great a degree, (hat though he had acquired the po- 

he had often 16O boys or more liter accomplishments of a geotle- 

under his care. Many of these af- man, yet that he was still greatly 

terwards becamedistinguished cha- deficient in every part of Ittera- 

racters in the three professions ture, and those higher excellencies, 

of law, physic, and divinity. without which it is impossible to 

He died Jan. 22, I696, in the rise to any considerable d^ree of 

59th year of his age, leaving be- eminence. 

hind him the character of an up- Piqued at this reflection, and 

right, modest, sensible, and mo- resolved by his own application to 

derate man, an ornament to his make amends for the ^ult of bis 

profession, and a benefactor to his governor, and recall the time he 

country. nad lost, he determined, though in 

He was the author of two dramas the height of youthful blood, and 

written for his scholars, and acted in possession of an ample fortune, 

by them at their breakings-up for two strong allurements to dissipa- 

the holidays. They are called, tion« to lay a restraint on his ap- 

1. JF&rds madevisil/le', or, Gram- pietites and passions, and dedicate 

wuur and Rketorick accommodated for sometime a certain number of 

io the Lives and Manners of Men* hours every day to study. By this 

8vo. 1679. means he made an amazing pro- 

2.I10IKIA0^P0NHi:i£; or,?!^^ gress, and soon acquired a de- 

Different Humours of Men. Sooall gree of learning, which justly en- 

8vo. 1692. titled him to the character he ever 

Shawb, Robert, was author after maintained, of a very fine 

ti scholar. 

The Four Sons of Amtm, P. Not contented, however, with 

1602. N. P. this acquisition, but as eager in 

SuKFFiBLD, John, Dukb or the pursuit of martial as of literary 

BucKiNOUAMSUiBE. This great glory, he again obtained a mastery 

Dobteman, whose character was over even the most irresistible of 

conspicuous in the age in which he all the passions ; and though en< 

Uvedj in the several capacities of a gaged in an attachment of love to 
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a lady, by whom, from his own . this nobleman was bold enough to 
account, be met with an equal re-- make to the Princess Anne, and 
turn of affection, yet even this tie which she herself seemed not in- 
could not keep him at home, when clinable to discourage, 
the call of honour summoned him Be the cause what It might, 
abroad. In short, he entered him- . however, it is apparent that it was 
self a volunteer with the Earl of intended Lord Mulgrave should be 
Ossory, in the second Dutch war, lost in the passage ; a vessel being 
and was present in that famous and provided to carry him over, which 
bloody naval engagement at Sole- had been sent home as unservice- 
bay, where the Duke of York, af- able, and was in so shattered a coo* 
terwards James II. commanded as dition, that the captain of her de* 
admiral : and though this was at clared he was afraid to make the 
a time of life when most young voyage. On this his Lordship ap- 
gentlemen are scarcely out of the plied not only to the lord high 
hands of their dancing-masters, our admiral, but to the King him- 
youthful hero exerted so much gal- self. These remonstrances, how- 
Ian try. of behaviour, that he was ever> were-in vain ; no redress was 
immediately appointed commander to be had; and the Earl, who saw 
of the Royal Catharine, a second- the trap laid for him by his ene- 
rate man of war. mies, was compelled to throw him- 
After this our author made a self into almost inevitable danger, 
campaign in the French service 5 . to avoid the imputation of cow« 
and when Tangier was in danger ardice, which of all others he had 
of being taken by the Moors, he the greatest detestation of. He, 
was, in consequence of his own however, dissuaded several volun- 
offer to head the forces which were teers of quality from accompany- 
to defend it, appointed commander ing him in the expedition; only 
of them. He was then E^irl of the Earl of Plymouth, the King's 
MuJgrave, one of the lords of the natural son, piqued himself on 
. bed-chamber to King Charles II. running the same hazard with a 
. ind had been, on the 2Sth of May man, who, in spite of the ill treat- 
. 1674, installed knight of tlie gar- ment he met with from the mi- 
ter. But now a most wicked ma- nistry, could sovaliantly brave every 
chination against his life was con- danger in tlie service of his fa- 
. certed at court, in which the King ther. 

himself has been suspected to have Providence, however, defeated 
acted a very principal part, and this malicious scheme, by giving 
£or which historians assign different them remarkably fine weather 
causes. Some of the writers have -through the whole voyage, which 
imagined that the King had dis- lasted three weeks 3 at the termina- 
coVered an intrigue between Jjord . tion of which, by the assistance of 
. Mulgrave and one of his own mis- pumping the whole time to dis-^ 
. tresses, and was therefore deter- charge the water, which leaked in 
. mined . to put his rival out of the very fast, they arrived safe at Tan- 
vrayatanyrate. But Mrs. Manley, gier. And perhaps there cannot 
in her 4tahntis, and Mr. Boyer, in be a* more striking instance of in- 
hls History of Queen Aiine, attri- nate firmness and magnanimity 
bute it to the discovery of ceilain tthan in the behaviour of tbis^ no- 
overtures towards marriage, which bleman during the voyage : for 
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tliough he wai fully coaviiiced of 
the hourly dangers they were in, 
yet was his naiad so calm and un- 
disturbed, that he even indulged 
bis passion ibr the Muses, and 
during this voyage composed a 
poem, which is to be met with 
•mong bis other works. 

The consequence of this expe- 
dition was the retreat of the Moors, 
and the blowing-up of Tans^ier. 
On bis return, the King becoiving 
appeased, and the Earl forgetting 
the ill ofHces done him, a mutual 
reconciliation ensued, and he en- 
Joy edHisMajesty*s favour to the last. 

During the short reign of King 
James 11. he held several consider- 
able posts, particularly that of go- 
vernor of Hull, in which he suc-i 
ceeded the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth, and the high office of 
lord chamberlain, which, although 
latterly that monarch grew cooler 
towards him, on account of the 
sealous and honest remonstrances 
be frequently made to him against 
those measures by which he after- 
wards lost the crown, yet he did 
not think proper to take from him. 
His Lordship was no friend to, or 
promoter of, the Revolution ; and 
when King James, in opposition to 
that nobleman's advice and that of 
his friends,. did quit the kingdom, 
he appears to have been one of tlie 
Lords who wrote such letters to the 
fleetj the army, and all the consi- 
derable garrisons in England, as 
persuaded them to continue in pro- 
per order and subjection. To his 
humanity, direction, and spirited 
behaviour in council also. His Ma- 
jesty stood indebted for the protec- 
tion he obtained from the Lords in 
London, upon his being seized and 
insulted by the populace at Fever- 
sham in Kent. 

When the Aevolutioa waa 



brought about. Lord Mulgrave was- 
guilty of no mean compliances 
to King William ; and though he 
voted and gave his reasons strongly 
in Parliament for the Prince of 
Orange's being proclaimed Kiag« 
together with the Princess his wife, 
and afterwards went to court to 
pay his addresses, where be was 
very graciously received, yet he 
accepted of no post under that go- 
vernment till some years after- 
wards. 

In the htter part of King Wil- 
liam's reign, however, he enjoyed 
several high offices; and on the 
accession of Queen Anne, that 
princess, who ever had a great 
regard for him, loaded him with 
employments and dignities. In 
April 1702 he was sworn lord 
privy-seal, made lord lieutenant 
and custos rotulorum for the N<n'tii 
Riding of Yorkshire, and one of the 
governors of the Charterhouse; 
and the same year was appointed 
one of the commissioners to treat 
of an union between England and 
Scotland. On the pth of March 
1703, he was created Duke of 
Normanby (of which he had been 
made Marquis by King William), 
and on the 19th of the same month 
Duke of Budctnghamshire. 

In the year 17 10, the Whig mi- 
nistry beginning to give ground, 
his Grace,*who was strongly at- 
tached to Tory principles, joined 
with Mr. Harley, afterwards Earl 
of Oxford, in such measures as 
brought about a change in the 
ministry, shook the power of the 
Duke and Dutchess of Marlbo^ 
rough, and introduced Mr. Hartey, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, &c. into the adniims- 
tration. Her Majesty now offered 
to make him chancellor, which he 
Yofoaed^ but in l^li was appoint^ 
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ed steward of Her M^esty's house*- forty yewa together, 6om his not 

hold> and president oi;' the council y takii^ the paio» to risit those 

and on her decease^ Ia 1713^ was estatea which he possetsed at some 

]K>minatedoneof the lords justices distance from London: and as t9 

in Great Britain, till the arrival of the. latter part of the 8Ccasation« 

King George £. from Hanover. those who were most intitnate with 

His Grace died on the 24th of htm have declared him to he of a 

February 1720 ; and after lying in tender compassionate disposition. 



state for some days at Buckingham 
House> was interred with great 
solemnity in Westminster Abbey, 
where a handsome monument has 
since been erected to his memory, 
with an epitaph written by him- 
self, and directed by his will to be 
engraved on it. He left only one 
legitimate son behind him, named 
£dmund 5 but that young noble- 



He is indeed allowed to have been 
passionate; butwl^n his rage sub- 
sided, his concern for having given^ 
way to that infirmity ever testified 
itself, in peculiar acts of kindness 
and beneficence towards those on 
whom his passion had vented .it- 
self. An intrepid magnanimity, 
and a perseverance in whatever he 
undertook, seem to have been bis 



man dying in the very bloom of strongest characteristics; and alt* 
youth, with him the titles of the though a natural gaiety of disposi- 



Sheffield family expired* 

His Grace's valour was on many 
occasions sufficiently proved, nor 
were his other abilities confined to 
letters only, and the encourage- 
ment of learning; for .by the ac- 
counts given of him by all his 
biographers, he appears to liave 
been a most accomplished noble- 
man, whether we view him in the 
light of an excellent poet, a shinn- 
ing orator, a polite courtier, or a 
consummate statesman. But as ta- 
lents so superior, amia dbposition so 
enterprising, as the Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire's, never fall to excite 
envy and malevolence,* it is not to 
be wondered at that his character 
should have been attacked with se-*> 
verity by some of his enemies. 
The principal faults they have laid 
to his charge are avarice, pride, 
and ill- nature. As to the first, 
.every one, who is in the least ac- 
quainted with the human heart, 
ncinst be perfectly convinced that 
covetousness is absolutely incom- 
patible with indolence; and yet it 
is well known that his Grace lost 



tion, backed by affluence of foiv 
tune, led him into some aers of 
libertinism in his youth, especially 
with regard to the fair sex, for 
which in the latter part of his life he 
frequently expressed concern, ywft 
over his passions he seems to have 
had the strongest command, when* 
ever motives of greater importance 
called on him .to lay a restraint 
upon them. 

With respect togenius, and those 
talents which were adapted to the 
polite arts, it is evident from his 
works that he possessed them in aa 
eminent degree. He was perhaps 
one of the most elegant prose 
writes of his time, and is inferior 
to few even in the sublinie flights 
of poetry. He has left behind him 
two dramatic pieces, which, though 
never acted, were intended for t^ 
stage, and to be performed after 
the manner of the ancients, wit^ 
musical choruses between the acts. 
They are both taken from the tra- 
gedy of Julius Ceesar, as written 
by Shakspeare, but with gwat al- 
terations made in them by our au- 



very CQUsiderably^y for a course of tbor. The titles of them are» 
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^ than men ; and be knew the 
" value of money least of all. In 
** this situation, and with this dis<* 
** position. Swift fastened upon 
** biro as upon a prey with which 
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'* Rep1ied«-4f one«c liiend, 1 'te ' coiisi* 
der*d your case, 

** Nor dislike your unxDcaiiiDg an4 inno- 
cent face. 

^* Your petition I grant, the boon is not 



€t 



be intended to regale himself ** Your work* shmll coocinoe, tad hrteV 



** whenerer his appetite should 
'^ prompt him.** His Lordship then 
mentions the e?ent of the unlucky 
sermon, and adds/'This ill-starred, 
" good-nutured, improvident man 
" returned to Dublin, unhinged 
*' from all favour at court, and 
** even banished from tlie Castle. 
** But still he remained a punster, 
'^ a quibbler, a tiddler, aiid a wit. 
*' Not a day passed without a re* 
*' bus, an anagram, or a madrigal. 
'' His pen and his fiddlestick were 
*' in continual motion, and yet to 
*' little or no purpose, if we may 
'* give credit to the following 
*« verses, which shall serve as the 
'^ conclusion of his poetical cha- 
" racier : 



•* Witli music and poetry equally blessM, 
** A bard thus Apollo most humbly ad- 

dress*d : 
** Great Author of poetry, music, and 

light, 
'* Instrucfcd by thee, 1 both 6ddlc snd 

write ; 
^< Yet unheeded 1 scTa|)e, or I scribble 

all day, 
*• My tunes 'are neglected, my verse 

flung away. 
" Thy substitute here, Vice-Apollo, dis- 
dains 
" To vouch for my numbers, or list to 

my strains. 
*• Thy manual sign he refuses to put 
** To the airs i psoduce ffom the pen or 

the gut : 
^' Be thou then propitious, great Phoebus, 

and grant 
•• Relief, or reward, to my mcxit or 

wan^ 
** Though the Dean and Delany trans* 
tendeatly shine. 



the receipt ; 
" On Rondeaus * hereafter your fiddle* 

strings spend, 
•* Write verses in circle*, they ncvcf 

shall end." 

Dr. Sheridan translated Persius, 
and claims a place in this work as 
the translator of 

Philocitics. T. from Sophocles. 
8vo. 1/25. 

Shkridan, Thomas, M« A. 
was son of the former, and made 
himself well known by bis several 
eudeaveurs for the promotion and 
iniprovement of the art of oratory 
in these kingdoms. He was, we 
believe, born at Quilca, a ' little 
estate in the county of Cavan ia 
Ireland, which came into the fa*- 
mily in right of his mother^ the 
daughter of one Mr. M'Phersoa, 4 
Scots gentleman, who became posK 
sessed of it during the troubles in 
Ireland. 

He had tlie honour to have Dean 
Swift for his godfather. The early 
parts of his education he received 
from his father, wlio afterwards 
seut him to Westminster school, 
at a time when lie couki very ill 
afford it. Our author was there 
immediately taken notice of upon 
examination ; and, although a mere 
stranger, was by pure merit elected 
a King's scholar* But their main- 
tenance sometimes falling short, 
the DoQtor was so poor, that htf 
could noC add fourteen pounds to 
enable his son to dnisn the year; 
which if he had done, he would 



«« O ! brighten one solo or sonnet of jj^y^ j^eeu retMOved to a higher 

mine : 

•* Make one work immortal, 't is all I ♦A song, or peculiar kind of poetry, 

request. which returns to tne hcsjmning of the 

** Apollo look'd i^ess*d, and, resolviqg first verse, and contui\tcs in a per]»etual 

lojest, rotation. 
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dass^ and lo another fear would from his fellow-collegians^ who, ifl 
have been sped otF(as the phrase is) that city, bear great sway in all the 
to a fellowship in Oxford or Cam- affairs of public entertain men tj, 
bridge. ^Being thus recalled to forced him into notice and appro- 
Dublin, be was sent to the uni- bation : and, as if one period had 
versity there^ and was chosen of been fixed on by Fate for awaken- 
the fciiindation; soon after obtained ing the almost expiring taste of 
an exl>li)ition, ?ind, in 173S, pro- both kingdoms, it was nearly at 
po»ed to stand for a fellowship, the same lime that our great bril- 
He r.ke\^*ise took his degree of liant star appeared at once with 
M.A. This coorse of education dazzling lustre in the east, and this 
finished, it was time for Mr. other new phenomenon shone forth 
^hcrkbn to £<^t forward in life; with almost equal lustre from the 
but having no kind of interest to west of the theatric hemisphere. 
procure preferment had he thought But there was a piece of service 
ofgoin^ info orders, nor any for-' still remaining to be done to the 
tune to provide for himself in any Irish theatre, even of more imJ 
of tiie other liberal professions till portance than the acquisition of 
such time as his own talents might capital performers^ and whicb wa» 
have insured his success, what step reserved for Mr. Sheridan to aG<* 
was to be taken became a point of complish. This was the curbing 
some consideration. The young of that licentiousness which had 
gentleman's inclinations, added to long reigned with an unlimited 
the applause that he had frequently empire behind the scenes, and the 
met with from those who had been putting a stop to the liberties daily 
present at the delivery of some of taken by the young and unruly* 
his academical exercises, in which, among the male part of the audi- 
though very young, he had ac- ence, who, by the prescription of 
quired great reputation as a just custom almost immemorial, had 
and critical orator, pointed his constantly claimed a right of 
thoughts towards the theatre. That coming into the green-room, at- 
of Dublin was indeed, at that time, tending rehearsals, and carrying on 
at a very low ebb, not only with gallantries in thfe most open and 
respect to the emoluments arising ofiTensive manner, with such of the 
from it, but also as to the theatri- actresses as would admit of them f' 
-cal merit of the performers, and while those vwho would not, were 
still much more SOBS to the internal perpetually exposed to insult and' 
economy and conduct of it, and ill-treatment. These grievances 
the private characters of the great- Mr. Sheridan,' as soon as he be- 
er part ef its members, and con- came manager of the theatre, 
sequently not much frequented, which was not long after his first* 
excepting by the younger and more coming on the stage, determined by 
licentious members of the com- degrees to remove 3 and he at last 
munity, who went there more for happily effected it, though not ttil: 
the sake of indulging an inclina- after his having been involved in. 
tion for riot and intrigue, than from contests with perhaps the most tu« 
any other motivej notwithstand- muUuous audiences in the worldl- 
ing these disadvantages, however, not only at the hazard of losing hit 
Mr. SheHdan's merit, and the. means of subsistence, but even at 
itrong support his interest nnet with the risque of hi» life, from the re« 
TOL. I. w u 
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^tment of a se^ of lawless riotersj fame aod Ibxtune that ccmld we^t 

who v^re however^ through a be expected ; till at length an un- 

fioble exertion of justice in the fortunate occurrence overthrew at 

magistracy of Dublin^ in the sup* once the seemingly stable fabric 

port of BO good a cause, at length he had so long and with so much 

convincedof their error, or at least pains been rearing, proved the 

^f the impracticability of pursuing shipwreck of his private fortune, 

tl any ftirther with impunity : and and indeed hitherto the destruction 

tbos to Mr. Sheridan's care, judg- of all those flourishing prospect* 

ineut, assiduity, and spirit, the the Irish stage seemed then to baT# 

theatre of Dublin stands indebted of an established success, 
for the regularity, decorum, and In the summer of the year 17M« 

propriety, with which it has since in which the rancour of poHticai 

))een conducted, and the reputa« party arose to the greatest height 

f ion it has acquired ; it having that it had almost ever been knowa 

been brought to that strictness of to do in Dublin, Mr. Sheridaa 

conduct, that neither powers of in- unfortunately revived a tragedy, 

terest nor of violence could procure viz. Miller*s. Mahtmiet, In this play 

an admittance for any one behind were manv passages, which, though 

the scenes during the time either no more than general sentiments of 

of performance or rehearsal. Nor liberty, and the detestation of bri-^ 

basthe public been under less con* bery and corruption in those who 

ipiderable obligations to this gentle* have the conduct of public a^irs; 

man, not only for the easy and quiet yet being fixed on by the anti^ 

enjoyment of their most rational courtiers asexpressive of their own 

amusement, but also for the very opinions in r^ard to certain per- 

merit of the performances, in con- sona at that time in power, those 

lequence of his introducing such a passages were insisted on by tbena 

degree of regularity into them, as to be repeated > a demand which» 

hecaffie a temptation to other per- on the first night of its represent- 

lons, as well as himself (possessed ation, was complied with by Mr. 

of amiable characters, descended Digges, by whom the part of Al* 

from good families, whose educa- canor, in which most of them oc- 

tioDs ha^ been- liberal, and who curred, was then performed. On 

were endowed with those v>r» the succeeding night, however, \vt 

tues and accomplishments, without consequenceof someremonstrancea 

which theatrical excellence can which had been made by the roa- 

never be attained); to ofier their nager, on^the impropriety and m- 

aervices to the pnblic, in a pro- conveniences attending on such a 

fession, which, for a long time, practice, the same speeches, whei% 

with respect to that kingdom, none again- called for by the audience, 

but persons, indifferent to that most were refused by the actor; aod, on 

valuable of all earthly possessions, some hints which he could not 

the good opinion of the world, avoid giving of his inducement for 

would venture to appear in. that r^sal, the manager became 

^ During the space of about eight the object of their resentment. Oit 

years, Mr. Sheridan possessed this his not appearing to mollify their 

mportant office of manager of the rage by some kind of apology, th^^ 

llieatre Royal of Dublin, with aU flew out into the most outiag6oas' 

tlwiQCceH both with respect lo v«oleaGe> cat the sceo^.to pieces 



ftith tbeir $words, tore up tbe Street during the summer seaibfV 
bencliesaodboxea, and, iaa word, and, having engaged a company 
totally despoiledthetbealre; con- selected from ihe two theatres of 
clading with a resolulion nevet London, were ready for opening 
mare' to permit Mr. Sheridan to 6y the beginning of the ensuing 
appear on that stage. winter. And uow, at a time when 

- In consequence of this tumult Mr. Sheridan Deeded the greaie&t 
lie was obliged to place the ma- increase of theatrical strength, ho 
nagement of his ravaged play- found himself deserted by some of 
house in other IiaAifs for the en- his principal performers, who had 
nilng season, and conic himself to engnged themseivcs at the new 
England, where he continued til! housej and, as if fate weredeter- 
tbe opening of the winter of the mined tocombaiagain^thim, some 
year 1756, when the spirit of party valuable aujsiliariea, which he had 
beinginsomedegreeaubsided.and engaged from England, among 
Mr. Sheridan's personal opponents whom were Mr. Theophilus Cib- 
■omewhat convinced of the im- ber, and Mr. Maddon the wire- 
petuons rashness of their proceed- dancer, lost their lives in the at- 
ings, he retnmed to his native tempt to come to Ireland, being 
ebunt'ry} and, having preceded his driven by a storm, and cast away, 
first appearance on the stage by a on the coast of Scotland, 
pnblic apology for such parts of This was tbe finishing stroke to 
hia conduct as might have been that ruin which bad begun to take 
f:basidered as exceptionable, he place, and had been so long im- 
#as again received with the high- pending over his head. He waf 
est iavour by the audience. But now compelled entirely to throw 
DOW, tbougb once more seated on up bis whole concern with that 
the throne of theatrical sovereign- theatre, and to seek out for some 
If, bis reign, which had been thus other means of providing for him- 
^sfirrbed by an insurrection ai self and family, 
home, was yet to undergo a se- In the year 175?, Mr. Sheridan 
cotid' shock, froin an affair still, if had published a plan, whereby he 
possible, more fatal, being no less proposed to the natives of Ireland 
than' an invasion from abroad, the establishment of aS academy 
Two-'mightypotehtates fifomEng- for the accomplishment of youth 
land;' viz'. Mr, Barry and Mr. in every qualification necessary for 
Woodwardi having found means a gentleman. In the formation of 
\a SDUhd the disposition of thg this design he considered the art of 
pebplii of Dublin, with whom tbe oratory as one of the principal 
Ibrmei', exclusive of his allowed essentials ; and, in order to give a 
thiiafncaf merit, had great interest stronger idea of the utility'of that 
^'biiing'' their countryman, and art, by 'example as wel.' 
fitiHingh the opiuion of many, that he opened his plan to tl 
afse<!6nd theatre in thatcity would two or*t!iree orations, 1 
Se likely to meet with encourage^ so well written, and so 
dji^t', if suppt^rfed byjgood per- delivered, as to give I 
ftrftiiers, iirimediately raised 3 largS proofs of the abilities 1 
nibscifiptloh amo^g the nobility poser, and his fitness'fo 
afii gtfnt?y, set artificers to work, of sup'^rintfindant of si 
rtfectWa'bifw'playfioiufiinCW Hetny-, tor whlcMpOsf 
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his lertice to the public. Yet how 
it happened we know not, but, 
though the plan itself was in soone 
degree carried into execution, Mr. 
Sheridan was unfortunately exclud- 
ed from any share in the conduct 
of it. 

He then came over once more 
to England, where he composed a 
course of excellent lectures on elo- 
cution and oratory, which he pub- 
licly read in the theatres of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
to numerous and elegant audiences, 
very considerably to his emolu- 
ment, and still more so to his re- 
putation. From thence he again 
came to London, where, for seve- 
ral years, his time seems to have 
been divided between the avoca- 
tions of his former profession 
(having performed frequently in 
tome of his most favourite charac- 
ters in the several theatres royal), 
jnd that of reading lectures. In 
the winter of 1763, also, he pub- 
fished proposals for establishing 
an academy fas introducing the 
English language ia its pvri^, 
both of grammar and pronunci- 
ation, into the kingdom of Scot- 
land, where moreover he had met 
with success in his lectures. 

Mr. Sheridan, in 17/8, pub- 
lished ji Pronouncing Dictionary of 
ike Encash Language, and after- 
wards exercis^ the ofEce of ma- 
nager of Drury Lane Theatre, un- 
der his son, one of the patentees. 
ISee the next article.'] He en- 
tered upon this office with a de- 
termination to reform some abuses 
which had crept in, and particu- 
larly such as bad arisen from the 
l;aprice of several favourite ac- 
tresses. In this pursuit, however, 
be found himself counieracted ; 
when, disdaining to continue in 
bis post on such ignominious 
ferffuw he relinquished his litua* 



tioo, after holding it alMiut ihnm 
years. — llie theatres being shut 
against him' as a performer, hm 
now returned to his literary avoca* 
tions, and engaged in a design of 
giving the public a complete edi- 
tion of the Works of Dean Swift, 
together with a Life of the Author, 
which was published ii| 17 vols. 
8vo. 1/84. He also read at Hick* 
ford*s Rooms, at Coachmakers' 
Hall, and, in the spring of 178^# 
at Free-Masons* Hall, in conjunc- 
tion with the late Mr. Henderson. 
This was his last public exhibition. 
The same year he visited Ireland ; 
but during his residence there, he 
found his health decline, and^ in 
the hope of re-establishing it, he 
came to England, and went to 
Margate j intending from thence, 
if he found no amendment, to 
proceed to Lisbon. A short tiroe» 
however, showed that he was past 
recovery. His strength gradually 
failed, he died August 14i 17S8i# 
and was interred at Margate. . 

As an actor, the high station 
he so long maintained in the good 
opinion of audiences who valued 
themselves highly on being critical 
judges of theatrical performances, 
is surely sufficient to authorize 
our allowing him* if not a place 
in the very first rank, at least de- 
serving of one supafior to those in 
the second. Nature was indee4 
rather niggard of her favours ta 
him with respect to voice and 
person; but the judgment in ora« 
torical execution* and the critical 
understanding of his author, which 
were so essentially his characteris- 
tics, always afforded delight to the 
judicious and discerning. — As a 
scholar, all who knew him acf< 
knowledg^ed his excellencies ; and 
as a writer, his Essay on British 
EducatioH, and his Course of (^a^ 
iorical Leofwres, as w^U as the 
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many little pieces, which in his patent, which agreement was soon' 

own defence he was at times afterwards finished, and our au* 

obliged to send forth into the thor became one of the managers 

world, show a depth of reasoning, of Drury Lane Tiieatre. On th« 

a fulness of imagination, and a 13th of April 1773> he was niar« 

command of language, which are ried to Miss Elizabeth Linley, an 

not often excelled. In the dra- accomplished lady of exquisite mu- 

tnatic way be only produced one sical talents. ' Amidst the cares of 

original piece, and prepared three a theatre, Mr. Sheridan had not 

more for the stage from the works kept clear of the concerns of the 

of other authors ; viz. political drama. Among the con* 

1. Captain 0* Blunder, Farce, nexions that he had formed in this 
12mo. about 1754. way was the late Right Hon .Charles 

2. Coriolanus. Trag. Svo. 17^5. James Fox. To that great man,' 

3. Loyal Subject. T. C. altered then at the height of his talents, 
from Beaumont and Fletcher. N. P. we may most probably attribute 

4. Romeo and Juliet, T. altered Mr. Sheridan's commencement of 
from Shakspeare. N. P. senatorial honours. After a variety 

Shbridan, thb RiGHt Hok. of expectations from parliamentary 
Richard Brinslby, who has interests, he offered himself a can- 
been with great propriety styled didate for the independent borough 
the Cimgreve of the present day, of Stafford, in the election of 1780, ' 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Sheri- against the gentleman who had ' 
dan, mentioned in the preceding for some years represented it, atid 
and subsequent articles. . He was succeeded. His connexion with ' 
bom at Quilca, near Dublin, about Mr. Fox naturally led him to the 
the year 1752} and at the age of support of his party, at that time 
six years was brought to England, in opposition. His first effort in 
and placed at Harrow school. Parliament was on the subject of 
where he received his education, the employment of the military, 
under the care of Dr. Sumner, during the riots arising from the 
After having finished his studies Protestant petition. On the a(> 
at that seminary, he entered him- cession to power of tbe second 
self of the Middle Temple society, administration formed under the 
with a view to the profession of Marquis of Rockingham, in IJ^'^t 
the law; but the attractions of when Lord Shelbume and Mr. 
dramatic poetry seem to have sus- Fox were principal secretaries of 
pended'his ardour in that pursuit, state, and Burke was paymas* 
At the age of eighteen, he joined ter of the forces, Mr. Sheridan 
with another gentleman in trans- became under -secretary to his 
lating the epistles of Aristaenetus friend, and with him resigned, 
from tbe Greek 3 and, before he when the death of that Noble 
arrived at the age of twenty- two, Marquis again changed tbe dispo- 
his first play. The Rivals, was acted, sitton of power. Again Mr. Sbe- 
In the year 177^. Mr. Garrick, ridan returned to his former exer- 
having resolved to quit all his thea- tions with new vigour, and, in 
trical connexions, entered into a conjunction with other persons, set 
treaty with Mr. Sheridan, Mr. up a periodical paper, called 7!^ 
Linley, and Mr. Ford, for the sale Jesuit, which had not been long 
•f his share and interest in the established, when its aothors ren* 

V V 3 
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dered themselves liable to a pro- * 
aecutioD. This was not long de- 
layed; for Mr. Pitt, then just 
twenty- three years old, was at the 
head of the administration, Mr. 
Dondas was the treasurer of the 
navy, &c. aod Lord Shelburne at 
the head of the treasury-boardl 
The powerful party under liord 
North was now in opposition as 
well as that of Mr. Fox. A coa- 
lition was therefore brought about 
by naeans of Edmund Burke, the 
mutual friend of both, for the 
purpose of creating a majority 
agamst administration. — This was 
that celebrated coalition, against 
which every party joined in mu- 
tual recrimination. On the debate 
of the preliminary articles of peace 
(February 17, 178? Mr. Sheri- 
dan had warmly seconded lx)rd 
John Cavendish, in an amendment 
of the address, which went to 
omit the approval of the treaty, 
lilr. Pitt, in answer to him, thought 
proper to commence his speech 
with the following exordium : 

" No man (he said) admired 
'* more than he did, the abilities 
*' of that Honourable Gentle- 
** roan, the elegant sallies of his 
*' thought, the gay effusipns of his 
'* fancy, his dramatic turns, and 
" his epigrammatic points : and 
" if they were reserved for the 
*^ proper stage, they would no 
«' doubt receive, what theHonour- 
'' able Gentleman's abilities always 
'* did receive, the plaudits of the 
'' audience : and it would be his 
** fortune', ' Sui pktusu gaitdere 
*' theatri* But tlus was not the 
'* proper scene for these elegan- 
" cies 5 and he therefore called 
" the attention of the Ho\ise to 
•' the question,** &c. 

In bis reply to this, I^r. Sheri- 
^n said, tbat ^' On the particu- 
** lar sort of personality which^ the 
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Bight HtMoorabk GentlemM 
bad thought proper to ma^ie us^ 
of, he need not make any com- 
ment ; the propri^/^— the tastfi 
— the gentlemanly point of it^ 
must have been obvious to the 
House. But (continued he), let 
roe assure the Eight Honourable 
Gentleman, that I do now, an4 
will at any tiroe, when be 
chooses to repeat this sortof al)o- 
sion, meet it with the most sincere 
' good humour. Nay, I will say 
' more — ^flattered and encouraged 
' by the Right Honourable Greo« 
' tleman*s panegyric on roy ta- 
' lents, if ever I again engage in 
' the compositions to which he 
' alludes^ \ may be tempted to an 
' act of presumption — to attempt 
' an improvefnent on one of Bea 
' Jonson*s best characters— ^th^t 
' of the Angry Boy in The Akky* 
' misty The Ooalition triumphed 
for a time, and Mr. Sheridan agaix^ 
returned to pl^ce (April 178^), at 
secretary to the treasury, of which 
the Duke of Portland was first 
lord. Mr. Fox, at the same time, 
was secretary for foreign affaini» 
and Lord North for the home de- 
partment, while Mr. Burke, a|, 
before, was payinaste^. In {)e«, 
fence of the 'Bi|l for the Govern* 
ment of India, of his friend Mr. 
Fox, Sheridan evinced powerf 
which appeared to astonish equally 
his auditors and the public. The 
time was, however, arrived when 
the whole men and measures (^ 
the English government were tq 
experience a change, and Mr* 
Sheridan, with his friends, reced- 
ed into a long exile from power^ 
on Mr. pitt*s more general assump- 
tion of it.— ^The latter gentleman 
now becacne first lord of the Uea* 
sury and chancellor of the exche- 
<}uer, with a number of nevkr cha- 
racters^ in the highest <i^pwtQ^t| 
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♦f the itafe. This did hot, how- " sublimity of conception, (i 
ever, interrapt Mr, Sheridan's ca- '' which we have this day listened 
reer to excellence and importance "with ardour and admiration, 
as a p^rlianaentary orator 5 for, on " From poetry up to eloquence, 
the trial of Mr.Hastings> arising out " there is not a species of compo* 
<^ ^he disorders in the government " sition, of which a complete and 
of India, on which he hail already *' perfect specimen might not from 
distinguished himself, he was ap- *' that single speech be culled and 
pointed a manager.' '* collected."— -Mr. Fox said, that 

The great estimation in which '^ all he had ever heard or read; 
he then stood, may be readily '* when compared with it, dwin^ 
conceived by the following' eulo- •'died into nothing." — Mr. Pitt 
giom, pronounced on him by acknowledged, ^' that he had sur* 
Burke, upon his exertion^ in the '' passed all thie eloquence of an* 
above business : *' cient or modern times, .and thai 

f^ He has this day surprised the " his speech (on the third charge 
" thousands, who hung with rap- '■ against Mr. Hastings) possessed 
•' tare on his accents, by such an '^ every thing that genius or art 
" array of talents, such an exhi- " could furnish, to agitate and 
'•^ bition of capacity, such a display '* control the human mind." 
*' of powers, as are unparalleled The next great occasion in 
" in the annals of oratory ; a dis- which the powers of his eloquence 
•' play that reflected the highest were called forth, was the question 
•'honour upoE^ himself — lustre of regency 5 in which he support- 
*' upon letters — renown upon Par- ed with great dignity the rights of 
" liameot-^glory upon the conn- his Royal Patron. Throughout the 
'f try. Of all species of rhetoric, whole of this important period^ 
^' of every kind of eloquence that the Prince of Wales honoured Mr. 
f* has been witnessed or recorded, Sheridan with his confidence, and 
^' either in ancient or modem which has since remained with ^ 
** times 5 whatever the acuteness steady constancy. Aboat the sambi 
*' of the bar, the dignity of the time he ialso lost his father, who 
" senate, the solidity of the judg- died at Margate, August 14, 1788, 
f^ n^nt-seat, and the sacred mo- The true friepd of liberty, h^ 
" rality of the pulpit, have hither- always displayed himself as a ge- 
/' to furnished, nothing has sur- nuine loyalist. During the mer 
'' passed, nothing has equalled^ lancholy period of . the naval mu- 
" what we h^ve heard this day in tiny, he said— ^" Whatever dif- 
*' Westminster Hall. No holy '^ ference in political sentiment! 
" seer of religion^ no sage, no " might prevail in the country, 
^' statesman, no orator, no man of '* the moment was come wheo 
'"' any description whatever, has " His Majesty had an undoubted 
*' come up, in the. one instaOc^, '' right to call upon all his subjects 
'f.to the pure sentiments of mo- " for their zealous co-operation ii^ 
f' rality 5 or in the other, to that '* maintaining the due execution 
^'.variety of knowledge^ force of '' of the laws, and in giving every 
*' imagination, propriety and viva- *' possible efficiency to tlie mea- 
'• city of allusion, beauty and ele- " surps of Government." In all 
^* gance of. diction, strength and questions that. regard the liberty 
f popioijswipss of style, p^os and of the subject, Sftr, Sheridait i)^ 
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ever been prominent and active; fmrcbaied the pleasant villa of 
an<) in queitions of commerce and Polesden» near Leatberfaead, in 
finance^ as well as military af&irs, Surrey, formerly the residence of 
he has surprised bis most intimate Admiral Geary \ soon after which 
.friends. be was appointed receiver-general 

Mr. Sheridan had, previous to of tbeDutcliy of CorowaH, to His 
bis entering into Parliament » in* Royal Highness the Prince of 
creased bis property in the Theatre Wales. 

Boyal, Drury Lane, by the pur- On the retirement of Mr. Pitt, 
chase of Mr. Lacy*s share in the Mr. Sheridan dieted as usual in ac- 
patent, in addition to his own ; cordance with Mr. Fo& ; and on 
yet the increased expenses of an the return of Mr. Pitt to office, he 
establishment calculated for all did not fail of his wonted rigour 
that was great and gay, rendered against him. 
the increase of fortune unequal to On the death of tliat great states- 
their support, and produced era- man, Mr. Fox, after an absence 
barrassments, of which, however from power of twenty -three years, 
they may, on sonle occasions, de- was, by the unanimous voice of the 
light in the recital, we should not Sovereign and the people, called 
feel warranted in the insertion. into office, and Mr. Sheridan was 
In 1792 he lost his lady, who invited to share the honours of his 
died of a lingering decline* Mr. friend. He became a member of 
Wilkes said of her, she was " the the privy council, and treasurer of 
*\ most modest, pleasing, and de- tl)e navy, and applied himself to 
** licate flower*' be had seen. the important duties of his situation 

Once more be lent bis aid to with great diligence. But an 
the interests of Drury Lane Thea- event soon took place that check- 
tre, as well as the drama at large, ed the apparent serenity of his 
In the latter end of the season progress, as well as that of his cc^ 
of 1799, appeared the tragedy of partners : this was the death of 
Pizarro, translated from the Ger- Mr. Fox. 

man of Kotzebue ; but translated llie pleasing prospects which 
with such freedom and additional honour, popularity, and power, 
beauties, that it might be said to might have given to the view of 
be his own. It was most happily Mr. Sheridan, now soon faded be- 
adapted to the times and to the fore him. On the subject of the 
genius of the British nation, >vith Roman Catholic question a dififer- 
all the graces and combinations of ence in the cabinet took place, 
dramatic interest -, hence the ap- which occasioned a sudden disso* 
plause it met with was unbounded, lution of Parliament i in conse- 
Notwitbstanding the success of quence of which Mr. Sheridan 
the establishment foT which Mr. again was found in opposition, in 
Sheridan*s talents were so ably which he has continued ever since, 
exerted, its finances were in a state Mr. Sheridan is the author and 
that required the frequent inter- alterer of the following pieces : 
ference of the Lord Chancellor ; 1. The Rivals. C. 8vo. 1775. 
the decisions of whom were, how- 2. St. Patrick's Day ; or. The 
ever, always to the honour of Mr. Scheming Lieutenant. F. 1 775, N.P. 
Sheridan. 3. The Duenna. CO. 1775. 

It was about this time that be 8?o. 1794. 
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4. A TVjp (o Scarborough, C. Mn; Sheridan was alto tHeau^ 
altered from Vanbrugby 1777; thor of Sydney Biddulph; z noveli 
8vo. 1 78 1 / 10 5 volamesi which may be ranked 

5. The School for Scandal, C. with the first productions of that 
1777* N. B. class in 0Qrs> or in any other lan« 

d. The Tempest. Altered. 1777 • guage. She wrote also an excel- 

N, P. lent little romance, in one volume," 

7. The Camp, Dr. £nt. 17/8. called, Nourjahad, in which there 
N. P. is a greatdeal of im^ination, pro- 

8. The Critic \ or, A Tragedy ductive of an admirable moral. 
rehearsed. D.P. 17795 8vo. 178I. Sheridan, Miss. This lady 

9. Pi^arro, T. 8vo. 1799- is daughter of Mr. Sheridan the 
The Camp is. very generally elder, and sister to the patentee of 

attributed to Mr. Sheridan's pen ; Drury Lane. She has produced 

though Mr. Tate Wiikiasou posi- one dramatic performance, called 
lively denies that it was written by The Ambiguous Lover, F. 178U 

him. N. P. 

To this gentleman likewise has Suiclito, Charles, has pub« 

been ascribed, lished several poetical pieces, par^* 

10, Bobinson Crusoe, Pantom. ticularly TAe ^Scfa^i^A/, an elegiac 

178I J 8vo. 1797' poem, written at sea ; The Coun^ 

Sheridan, Frances. Tnis try Book- Chub, a poeoi; a trans« 

lady was wife to Mr. Sheridan the lation of A Sonnet supposed to have 

elder. She was born in Ireland,, been written by Mary Queen of 

about the year 1724, but descend- Scots to the Earlof BothweU^ and ' 
ed from a good English family The Man of Enterprise, F. 8vo« 

which had removed thither. Her 1789. 

maiden name was Chamberlalne,, Shipman, Thomas. Of this 

being the grand-daughter of Sir gentleman we have no farther in* 

Oliver Chamberlaine. The first foirmation, than that be was de« 

literary performance, by which scended of a veiy good family^ ^ 

she distinguished herself, was a and had, by dint of an excellent! 

little pamphlet at the time of a education, acquired aU those ac-< 

violent party dispute relative to complishments which were neces* 

the theatre, in which Mr. Sheridan sary to fit him for conversation, 

had newly embarked his fortune, and render his company desirable 

So well-timed a work exciting the by the best wits of the age. We 

attention of Mr. Sheridan, he pro- find only one dramatic piece of his 

cured himself to be introduced to extant, whose title is- 
his fair patroness, to whom he was Henry IH, ofFranc€,T.4to, 1 678. 
soon afterwards mari^ied. She was Yet it appears, from a collection 

a person of the most amiable cha- of his poems, entitled Carolina, 

racter in every relation of life, with that he was held in high esteem 

the most engaging manners. After by Mr. Cowley, and had writtea 

lingering some years in a very weak other tragedies. But what they 
state of healthy she died at Blois, were called, or whether ever pub* 
in the isouth of France, in th^ year lished, it is not easy to trace. He 
17^7. Her dramatic works are, lived in the reign of Chaiies H. 

1. The Discovery, O.Svo. 1763. and has been supposed to liav» 

2. The Ihipe. C. 8vo. 17^4. . died in the year 1^1. It is evi* 
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ient^ however, that bid death msst deformitj. Afterwards, learing 

bave been antecedent to that pa* Oxford, he went to Cambridge^ 

f iod, from Flatnian's addresft to the and soon after, entering into or<^ 

leader, prelixed to CaroHna, print- ders, he obtained some prefer- 

ed in l()6d 5 wh^re he 9Ays, that ment at or near St. Alban's. Ici 

the autbor of the poent he Is then the mean time, growing onsettled 

editing " is dead, and bappj onl in his principles, he changed bis 

** of the reach of thj envy, and religion for that of Rome, left bis 

*' io DO need of thy pity.*' Flat* -living, and taught a grammar* 

inan abo informs us, that '' iit school in St. Aiban'sj but this 

^ tbe calamities of the late rebel- employment being uneasy to him» • 

^ lion be was no small sharer, but he retired to London, lived ia 

^ bad tbe good fortune to retire Gray's Inn, and became a writer 

^ from a total ruin." of plays. By this be gained, not 

Sbirlbt, Hbnkt. Of this gen* only a livdtfaood, bat also great 

tjeman we can trace no further respect and encouragement front 

particulars, th^in that he lived in persons of quality, especially from 

Ibe reign of King Charles I. and the Queen, wife to King Charles I. 

wrote one play, Entitled, who made him her servant. Whed 

1. The Martyr'd SolfUer. Trag. tbe rebellion broke out, he was 

4to. 1638. obliged to leave London and bis 



the following, which were ne* family (for he had a wife and 

iKr prmted, viz. children) * atrd being ififvltod by his 

2. The Spanish Duke of Lerma. patron William, Batfl, afterwards^ 

a. The Dake 9/* Gmse. Duke of Newcastle, to follbw bis 

4. The Dttmh Bawd fortune in the civil wars, he aN 

5. Giraldo the Constant Dmr, tended his Lordshij^. On the <fer- 
iiitered in tbe book of tbe Sta- clineof the King's cause, he retired 
tioners* Company, September Q, to London ; where, among othef 
}^3«> of his friends, he fbmid Mr. Stan- 
Wood inwgines hi ra to have been ley, author of The Laves' of th^ 

brother, or some near relation, of Philosophers, who supported hini 

James Shirley, of whom we now for the present. The acting of 

aball proceed to give some account, plays being prohibited, he then re- 

Shirlbt, Jambs, was of an togped to his old occupation of 

sncient family, and born about the teKbihg school, which be did iti 

year 1594, in London. He was White jfriars j and, at the Restoran 

ttducated at Merchant Taylors' tion, several of his plays wer» 

school, and fnom thenoe removed* brought upon the theatre again^ 

m St. John-s College, in Oxford -, In l^Gj/S happened the great fire of 

where Dr. Laud^ then president of London, by which he was bum^ 

Uiat college, conceived a great af- out of his house near Flefet Street} 

Auction for him, on accqunt of his from whence he removed into the 

excellent parts, yet would often parish of St. Giles in the Fields; 

tell him, that " he was an unfit where, being extremely- effected 

•' person to take the sacred func- vith the loss and terror occasioned 

•• tionupon him, and shoul<inevec by that dreadful confiagratioo, be 

f ' have his consent," because Mr. and his wife both died withhi th6 

dbtriey had*, a large mole upon his space of twenty-^four hotnrs, an^ 

leift pbeek^ \^ch La^ i^teem^ ^ w^xe interred- i^^ U^^ ^|l(le gratt^ 
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1}e$ldQ6 thlrty-nbe plajrs; tragp* 10. The Duke's Misiress. Tnigi<» 

diies and comedies^ printed at dif« Com. 4to. l63S. 

ferem times, he publislwd an oo 17, The MmcTs Revenge. T. 

tavo vojuipe of poems in l646« 4to. 1639. 

with three tracts relating to ^am- 18. Chahot, Admiral of France. 

JMX^ He assisted his patron, the T. 4to. I639. 

Duke of Newcaade, in composing 19. The Ball, C. 4to. 169.9. 

9 few plays, which the Duke pnb- 20. Arcadia. Pastt 4to. \640i 

fished ; as likewise Mr. John OgUT 21. The Humorous CourHer, C« 

l>y« in his translation of Homer and 4to. 1640. 

d'^irgil, by writing notes on'tbem. 22. The Opportunity. C. 4to« 

He was by many considered as one l640. 

c^ the most noted dramatic poets 73. St ^Patrick for Ireland. Hist, 

ofhistime^ andsomethoagbthini Play. 4to. 1640, 

even equal to Fletcher himself. 7A. Lovt^s Cruelty. T. 4to; 

His chief excellence will be found l640« 

in his comedies. A contemporary 25. The Constant Mmd. C. 4to. 
writer has this distich in his com- 
ipendation : 

<' Shirley (the. morning child) the Muses 

bred, 
'* And '»ent him bom with bays opoii 

his bead." 

Our author's dramatic pieces are, 

1. The PTedding. C. 4to. I629. 

2. The Grateful Servani. C. 
4to. 1630. 

3. The School of Compliments. 
C. 4tQ. 1631. 

4. The Changes ; or. Love in a 
Maze. C. 4to. 1632. 

5. Contention for Honour and 
Miches. Masque. 4to. l633. 

6. The IVitty Fair-one. C. 4to.* 



1640. 

26. The Chronation. C. 4to» 
1640. 

27. The Triumph of Beauhf. M, 
8vo. 1646. 

28. The Brothers. C. 8vo. 1652. 

29. The Sisters. C. 8vo. l652. 

30. The Doubtful Heir. Tragl- 
Com. 8vo. 1652. 

31. The Imposture. Tragi^Com. 
8vo. 1652. 

32. The CisrSnaL T. 8vo. 1652. 

33. The Court Secret. Tragi-- 
Com. 8vo. 1653. 

34. The Politician. T. 4to» 
1655. 

35. The Gentleman of Venice^ 



1633. " yr.C. 4to. 1655. 

7. The TriumfA of Peace. M. 36. Cujnd and Death. M. 4to« 



4to. 1633» 

8. The Bird in a Cage. C. 4to. 
I6a3. 

9. TheTraytor. T. 4to. 1635. 
IQJTheLady of Pleasure. C. 

4to. 1637. 

11. The Young Admiral. Tragi* 
Com. 4to. 1637. 

12. The Example. Tragi-Com. 
4to. 1637. 

. 18. Hyde Park. C. 4to. l637^ 
14. The Gamester. C. 4to. I637. 
15- The Royai Master. Tragi-s 
Com. 4to. 1638. 



1659. 

37. The Contention of Ajax an4 
Ulysses for Achilles* Armour. Int< 
8vo. 1659. 

88. Honorta and /ilaammnu (p^ 
8vo. 1659, 

39. Andromana; or. The JM^r^ 
chant's Wife. T. 4to. l660> 

He was also the author of tfa# 
following, not printed : 

St. Albans. . T. 1639^.. 

The General. 

Looke to the Ladie. C. i69§i 

Mosaniai or, I^K^e's Vktfny. C^ 
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mentioned in his poems. We ap- 
prehend ibis last to be the same as 
The Doubtful Hdr. 

Shirley is likewise supposed to 
bave been author of 

The Duke. Play. 1031. 

It has been long wished to see 
a corrected ecUtion of all this an* 
thcHr's pieces. '' His imagination 
** (says Dr. Parmer, in his E^say 
'* on the Learning of ShakspeareJ 
** is sometimes nne to an extra- 
" ordinary degree.** " Why will 
** not (we borrow the words of 
*' another Cambridge man, the au- 
« tbor of An Heroic Address in 
** Prose to the Bev. Richard fVatson, 
'*D.D. F.R.S. 4io. 1780 J a 
' ** work replete with wit> hamonr, 
*' learning, and fancy, together 
«'* with a pleasant degree of extra- 
*' vagance) some ingenious com- 
*' mentator, perhaps one of tlie 
** Shakapearian troop, bf which 
** there are above fifty horse and 
^' foot, named with an &c. at the 
** end> undertake the task ?*' — At 
the time of passing this sheet 
through the press, we are informed, 
that Mr. Murray, bookseller, in 
Fleet Street, has such an edition 
in the press. 

Shirley, William. This gen- 
tlehaan was for some years resident 
in Portugal, in a public character, 
if we mistake not. On some dis- 
gust, however, or dispute, in which 
he had im^olved himself there, he 
returned to Kogland aboat the year 
1749. He was esteemed a person 
of deep penetration, and well 
versed in affairs of trade and the 
commercial interests and connect 
tions of different kingdoms, more 
especially those of Great Britain 
and Portugal. He has also been 
generally considered as the author 
of sevei^ letters on those subjects. 
. ifublished in The Daiiy Gaxetteer^ 
aidd isigned Lusiianieue. ' la hi& 



poetical capacity, however, Mr« 
Shirley does not stand in so con^ 
aiderable a light, though several of 
his plays have been represented 
on the stage. 
The following is a list of tbemi 

1. The Parricide. T. 8vo. 1739. 

2. Edward the Black Prince. 
H.T. 4to. 1730. 

Z.Kxng Pepin' sCanfptdgm. Burl. 
Op. 8vo. 1755. ♦ 

4. Eiecira. T. 4to. 1705. 

5. The Birth of Hercules. M. 
4to. 1705. « 

0. The Roman Sacrifice. T. 1777. 
N.P. 

7. The Rman Victim. T. 

8. Alcihiades. T. 

9. The First Pari of King Hemj 
the Second, H. T. 

10. The Second Pari of King 
Henry the Second. H. T. 

11. The Fall of Carthage. H.T. 

12. All mistaken. C. 

13. The Good Englishman. B.O. 

14. Fashionable Friendship. B.O. 

15. The Shepherds Courtship. 
MP. 

The last nine are not yet printed. 

Davie? tells us, that Mr. Shirley 
was in Listen during the dreadful 
eaithquake in 17^^> and vety nar- 
rowly escaped from its ruins. Be* 
sides the above, he printed (Da vies 
says he is told) a pamphlet, entitled 
Brief Remarks on ike original and 
present State of the Drama, with 
a humorous tract, called 

]0. Hecate's Prophecy. D. 8vo^ 
1758. 

Sbirrbvs, Andibw, a. M. 
Notwithstanding the respectable* 
title added to this name, we find. 
the person by whom it is assumed 
to be no more than a bookbinder 
at Aberdeen, and that he has had 
the misfortune of being deprived 
of the use of his legs. He has 
written two dramatic pieces, eA-. 
titled^ 
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1. Jamk and Bess i or. The 5* AlouUr Bay. M. D. Svo* 
Lmrd in Disguise, Pastoral Com. 1799* 

«vo. 1790.. 6. Sketches from Life. C. J 802. 

2. The Sons of Britannia. Int 7. A BirtJ^day Tribute. Int. 
1796. 1805. N.P. 

Shonii, W. a gentleman of Nos. 4, 6, and 7, were acted 

this name published, in 1810, an at Brighton in 1798, 1802^ an4 

edition of Marlowe's 1805 ; but we have not seen them 

Jew of Malta, with notes. 870. in print. 

^HKAPTER, Thomas, wrote Siddons, Hbnry, is the soa 

« The Fugitive. Dr. Fast. 8vo. of the highly-gifted actress of that 

1790. name with whom the British stage 

SuucRBORouGfi, CuABLEs, of has long been adorned. Mr. Sid* 

Longborough, in the county of dons was bom at Wolverhampton, 

Gloucester, was the author of one October 23; 1774. His mother 

play, never acted, entitled broiight him up to London whea 

Antiochm» T. 8vo. 1740. an infant ; and he was at Drury 

SiBBR, C. We find this name Lane in 1788, where he performed 

prefixed to the Child to his mother's Isabella. 

The Female Jacolin Cluh. Pol. Having b^en sent to school at 

Cora. 8vo. 1801. Croydon in Surrey, and from 

SiCK.BLMOBE> RicuABD, a per-^ thence to Dr. Barrow*s academy 

•on still living at Brighton, who in Soho Square, he was, by the 

has the merit of having raised him- favour of the Queen, shortly after 

self fi-om B mechanic line of life placed upon the foundation of the 

by his pen, as balnean purveyor Charterhouse, where he remained 

of chit'Chat news for the London ^ve years, and acquired a compe- 

papers $ which articles being in- tent knowledge of the classics; 

variably larded with the epithets Immediately after be quitted school! 

pedestrian and equestrian, as well his father took him to France, and 

as being written in a sort of stilted he was placed with a gentleman 

prose, have obtai tied him the name at Amiens in Picardy, The trou» 

of Apdlq on Horseback. He is, bles, however, then commencing 

however, a very worthy character; in France, he was compelled to 

and, besides some rhymes, of which return to £ngland ; when, having 

one may say, joined h is uncle Mr. Stephen Kem- 

•-Onpeutfitrchonnctchommc, ct feirc ^^^** company, he made his ap- 

mal des vera," pearance on the stage, Nov. 1792, 

as Zanga, in The Revenge} after 

has contributed several pieces of which he performed at Lancaster 

novel goods to the light summer Liverpool, Bath, &c. The talents 

manu£ctory of L»ne and Co. and that he displayed in the parts of 

has also produced the following RoUa and the Sftranger at length 

dramatic pieces : induced his mother to recommend 

1. The Dream. Serio-Dramatio him to Mr. Harris, who immedi« 
Fiece, 8vo. 1797. ately engaged Mr. Siddons for 

2. Quarter Day. Interl. 8vo. three years. In October 1 802, he 
1793. ^ appeared in a comedy, called In- 

3* Saltinlanco. Op. 8vo. 179S. tegrity, sustained his part with 

A» The Qotta^e Maid, O. 1798.. great ability, apd the audience 
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tttflced hxs efforts witti tbd wa#\ii- 
est eulogium and applause. Tb6 
g&D^ sieasofi' he pt^formed: H^m- 
let> Othdlib, Kdga^ figertoA, Hot- 
•pur, Alonzo in The Revenge,- and 
ftocne other rhateria^ chardtters^ 
ell of which proved hrs posses- 
ion of great re<}utsite9 for the 
stage. But this gentlemafn ha9> 
what very often accompanies men 



itut 

2. Sici^cM Hotiualce, 6.< ^. 

3. Advenlitres of Tom TVift. f, 
N. P. 

4. What we have leerii ondivhat 
tOe thny he. F. 1706. N. P. 

5. ZeMa. S.G.O. 17991 N.P. 

6. A Tale (tf Terrain i D. Rom. 
©vo. 1863^. 

7 . Tme 'set Tell* tali. G. 8va 



©f reai talent^ sr fine contexfare of 1^807. 



nerve, which often" rendersf the 
cfxetution of ttie best intellectual 
designs abortive ; at • least disHbies 
■tte ai'tist from commutiicating 
that warmth^ energy ^ and beauty^ 
with which the subject has in- 
spired, his sool^ but which he feels 
a diflicnlty to itnpart. It ^as this 
delicacy of feeling which reinfered 
Mr. Shddons's descriptive powexli 
aot so interesting to an audience; 
•^ at first they woald have been> 
liad he pdsses&ed less talent and 
Bsore confidence ; the latter qna* 
lification is known to do more ill 
aknost every department of lifb 
than modest merit. At Drury 
ILao^, how^ever^ lie^xbibited matiy 



8. Russian Impostor. 0» 1^. 

N.P. 
&.FriMdo/theFmify. C. iSld. 

N.P. 

SiLVQSt'ER, ' , is atithof of 
Ranger in Wedlock. C. 1788. 

N.P. 

SiM8oK8> ■ ■ , has 'w^ritleil 
Idelia. T. 1802. N.P. 

SiMONf , is author of, 

1. mtibhal Prejudice. C. Ifgi. 

N.P. 

X Vttkige Colette, F. 179^. 
N.P. 

SikPsoN, jQilEFH, wrote 

The Patriot. T. 8vo. if^. 

Siti'CLAitt^ THB Right Hom; 
StR Joit^; M. P. one of His Ma*> 



trattr of improvement^ and sap« jesty's Privy-touncil, President of 

ported several characters with con* tiie Board of Agriculture, and au* 

siderable ability r thor of many useful worlds ou agn« 

la June 1803 Mr. Siddons took cultaral^ statktica], and fisi^l sub* 

for his partner -iii life the amiable jects, was bom in the year 1754> 

and- accompUshed Miss Murray^ dnd received his edcicatiotl at the 

whos^ menu as an actress are held High School Edinburgh, and at 

itt- higb estimation, and whose pri- the universities of Edinburgh, Glas- 

vate* character stands in no need of gow, and Oxford. He is said to 

onredogy. be the author^ in the dramatic 

3tnce the destruction of Drury way, of 



Ijane Theatre by fire, Mr. Siddons 
kas tairen the New Theatre Royal^ 
Edinburgh, where^ we understand* 
be is pm-suidg a successful careeri 
as author, actor, and manager. 



A Scene front Ossian. 

SifTGBR, JouH, wrote, 

1. The Conquest (^ Briae. K 

1598. n;p. 

2'. Singer's PhluVitd!^. P. l(5b2. 



He has published some novels of N. P. 

considerable merit, as William SiNOLETOtr, £ev. Tb^mas, 

Whllace, Leon, Somerset^ &c. \ and M. A. was an assistant mastisr at 

the following dramatic pieces^ Eton* sehbor in 165^; and was 

: 1. Modem Brei^ast. Intv §V^' chosen mas^t of the 'iree-Kho4 

1790- 



at Reading; Oct. 29, \660* He Century, been noted, affofded ottf 

Afterwards quitted .Reading, and young candidate for fame a matt 

became a private teacher in Clerk- than ample opportunity of provmj 

en well Close, near the Duke of his abilities iu elocution. Almoft 

Albemiarle*s house -, where, about on his first coming to the schooi» 

ld83, the celebrated Dr. Mead the late elegant poet, George Keatcf, 

became one of his scholars. At Esq. wrote for him an epilogue, in 

one time his school was so flou- which the fashionable manners of 

risking, that he had nearly 300 the day were well depicted, and 

schoiarB under his care; but at were pourtrayed, even at that earljr 

last, becoming distressed in his age, by the performer with th< 

circumstances, be was much in- most admirable effect. From this 

debtedtotheUbersdityofDr.Mead. era Skeffington rose rapidly in (h^ 

He was the author of a Latin play, opinion not only of his master, htit 

entitled also of his young associates. Not 

Taipts; sive, Conjuraiio Fa" long afterwards, his graceful re- 

pistica.. 168S-9. N. P. presentation of Hamlet, and his no 

Skbffington, Lumley St. less remarkable energy in Phocya^, 
Geuji6k. This gentleman is the in Hughes's Siege of Damascus'y 
only surviving son of Sir William established his reputation. He wad 
Chades Parr^i SkefBngton, Bart, one of those boyB who had the 
ofBkeffington Hall, Leicestershire, good fortune to make friefud^ of 
tte elder branch of the Massarene all, and to be the favourite o€ 
family, by his late wife Catherine- many. His talents were of A 
/osapha, who died July 26, 18-11. showy description*; and, toaninl- 
Ot^r author was born in London, partial observer, he might be said 
in March 1778, and received the to possess morr brilliancy thati 
rudiments of education under Mr. depth. Yet, oti serious points,. 
Henry Newcome, at fiackney. where exertion of understanding 
At aa early age he discovered a was required, he always cvincedl 
tflste for composition and poetry j more than was expected, and ge<^. 
and, though commonly negligent nerally as much as was required'. { 
of bis ow» exercises, he would If his compositions did not alway* '' 
veiy cheerfully write verses for his manifest that profundity of argu-* 
school -fellows. It has happened, ment, and depth of thought, whicff 
notunfrequently, that he has beea marked the writings of some' of^ 
reprimanded for- not having per- his contemporaries, yet, in his most 
formed his own task, when, at the careless inoraents, there constaoTly 
89me instant, another boy has re- slwne forth a grace of manner; 
ceived the highest applause for line J and an air ofeleganQe; which tttfey 
which were given to him by our could never reach. After leaving: 
author. In declamation, which school, he passed at least two ot 
was particularly studied at the three years in the closest appllca- 
abpve school, he eminently ej:- tion, and most unren>itting as^t- 
celled y his voice, possessitjg both doity. Being now arrived at that 
compass and sweetness, enabled period, when young men, in hl^ 
him to give the most powerful lineof life, are introduced into the 
effect to whatever he undertook, world, by a presentation at court. 
The theatrical representations, for he, for a time, forgot* tlie Mu^es j 
wiiidb^tlie school had,- for above a: and, bya very succe^isful courrship' 
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ef die Gncetf bant £nth a db- for anistancetnoorlaboQiY, speaks 
Hoguished figure ia the higher thusof Mr. Skeffington : ''Those 
circles of fashionable society. Ajfter *' who best know him declaiVi 
passing a few years in a round of ** that, in point of temper^ he inaj 
gaiety, the charms of his early ** be equalled, but not surpassed, 
friends, the Muses, again attracted " As to his manners, the suffrages 
his attention ^ and he returned to " of the most polished and polite 
them with the delight of a lover. ^' circles in this kingdom have pro* 
In May 1802 he produced* at Co* " nounced him one o( the best 
vent Garden theatre, a comedy in " bred men of the present time, 
five acts, entitled Tlie JVord of ** blending at once the decorum 
Honour. Previously to its appear- " of what is called the vieilie eour, 
ance, the greatest curiosity was ex- " with the careless grace^lness of 
cited among all ranks of people ; '' the modern school : he seems to 
for they found it difficult to iroa- '^ do every thing by chance ; but 
gine how a man, who was im- " it is such a chance as study could 
mersed in crowds^ and harassed " not improve, [n short, wfaen- 
by engagements, could fiixl time '' ever he trifles, it is with ele- 
to write. Indeed, many consider- '* gance, and whenever occasion 
ed his success as most precarious 5 *' calls foj energy, he is warm^ 
but his school-fellows, and those *' spirited, and animated. Let it 
who were more particularly ac- " be further added, that he is a 
quainted with him, were of a very " zealous friend and supporter of 
different opinion. At length the " the theatres and the performers; 
moment of trial arrived, and, on " evincing, on every occasion, an 
that occasion, one of the most '' ardent inclination for the en- 
splendid assemblages which had *' couragement of merit. It is 
ever adorned a theatre was col- " also a fact well ascertained, that 
lected. The comedy, as is well '' he was never known to say, even 
known, was received with great " in the most remote way, a dis- 
applause> and from that hour V respectful or unkind word of any 
be has continued occasionally to '' person.'* 
write. Skbltont, JoHN,sa poet, who 
The products of iiis labours have was descended from the Skehons of 
been as follow : Cumberland, and flourished in the 

1. The IVord of Honour. Com. reigns of Henry VII. and VIIL 

1802. N. P. He was laureated at Oxford, and 

2. High Road, to Marriage. C. was permitted to hold the same 

1803. N. P. honour at Cambridge. Having 
. 3. The Sleeping Beauly. Leg. studied (says Mr. Warton) in both 

Mel. Dram. [Songs only] 6vo. our universities, he was promoted 

1805. to the rectory of Diss, in Norfolk. 
A» Maids and Bachelors. Com. That he was a learned man, Eras- 

1806. N. P. . oius has confirmed I wlio, inalet- 
5. Mysterious Bride, P. 1808. . ter to King Henry VIIL calls 

N. P. him Britannicaruvt literarum bh 

An elegant and very respectable men & decus. Though his styles 

publication. The Monthly Mirror,, is rambling and loose, yet he 

to the biographical pages of which was not without invention, aad 

^e hav^ been oocasionally indebted hiA Mitire is strongly ppint^v 
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Btit for bis buffooheries m Ae 15th of February 1 760. ftewrot* 

polpit^ and his satirical ballads a play ^ acted one night at the Hay « 

UgatiJst ■ the mendicants^ he wa» market by himself and his friends, 

severely censured, and perhaps It was called 



jifispck)d^> by Nykke his diocesan, 
'» rigid Bishop of Norwich, from 
exercising the duties of the sacer- 
dotal function. Wood 8ays> he 
'was also punished by the Bishop 
for •' having been guMty of certain 
"crimes, as most poets am." 
But these persecutions only served 
to quicken his ludicrous disposi- 
tion, and to exasperate the acri* 
ixiony of his satire. As his ser- 
mons could be no longer a Vehicle 
lor his abtise, he vented his ridi- 
cule in rhyming libels. At length 
daring to attack the dignity of 
GarcKnal Wolsey, he Vas closely 
pursued by the officers of that 
powerful minister; and, taking 
tbdter in the sdnciuary of West- 
' mkister Abbey, "was kiiidly ^ter- 
tained and protected by Abbot 
Islip, to the day 6f his death. He 
^Ked, and was buried in the chancel 
of the neighbouring church of St. 
Jtfargaret, in the year 1529. 

With the general coarseness^ 6b- 
scenity, and scurrility, that dis- 
tinguish his smaller poems, our 
readers cannot fail to be acquaint- 
ed. He takes his place, however. 



Love and Duty, T. 8vo. 1756. 

Slaughter, Marti k, was an 
actor^ and one of the Lord Admi- 
ral's Servants, at the latter end of 
the l6th century. He wrote, 

1. Phocas. T. 1596. 

2, 3. Hercules. P. in two parts. 
1596. 

4. Alexander and Lodtkuyke^ P. 
159s. 

5. Pythagoras. P. 1598. 
None of these plays were print* 

ed. Or are now perhaps in ei\%t* 
ence. 

Smart, Christopher. This 
unfortunate author was born at 
Shipborne, in the county of Kent, 
his father being steward to Lord 
Vane. He was once the favourite 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
where he received a part' of his 
education, took the degree of M« A. 
and became a fellow. At this early 
period of his life he was not qiore 
reniarkable for his learning than 
his humour, of which many ex- 
amples, like the following, are stiU 
remember^ by his academical ac* 
quaintance. The three bedels of 
the university being men of un- 



m ^Is work, as author 6f four dra- usual bulk, he is said to have cha« 



nuKicpieoes, entitled, 

1. Tkelfigrainansir, Int. 

2. Magnificence. Int. 

3. The Comedy of Firtiie. 

A. The Ckme4y of Good Order. 

. Of tfie-seco*)d> an imperfect copy 

'Is in the collection of the late 

DaiPid Gftrrick, Esq. and a perfect 

-one-iq thfe University library at 

Cambridge, 2>4. 8. Thetwolattbr 

'eeem Hot to have been printed. 

Slads, John, Avas a lientensmt 
in ihe teoth regimen? of marines, 
and lost- his life in the RamiUies, 
%^heo thai ship was cast aw^ the 

TOL. I. 



racterized them in this extempore 
spondiac, which he afterwards in- 
troduced into a copy of Tripot 
verses, printed in his poems i 

« Pinguia tergeminorum abdomina ,b9* 
dellorum." 

He lost his fellowship, however, by 
marrjing Mr. Newbery the book* 
seller's wife's daughter by a former 
husband 5 yet to this event his suc- 
ceeding 'miscarriages are not to be 
imputed 5 ashe had previously quit- 
ted the university on account of 
debts he had contracted by his esC^ 
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travaguice and attachment to the phiatet capable <if coofefiog idtti 
bottle. of the jingle of thyme, and other 

This unfortunate habit of in* pecoltaritiei of modmi EAgfith 
temperance had a fatal effect upon versification i 
htm. It was carried to such ex* The performai^e that exhibits 
cess, that about the year 1757 he the highest flight of his geniQa> u 
was obliged to be confined in a one of those copies of Xatin verses 
madhouse, where he continued published anntially at Cambridge 
about two years^ and during that tuider the title of a Tripos^ In 
time is said to have completed his this, his personifications of Ma- 
translation of the Psalms. In 1 jsg thesis, Atheia, &c. abound with the 
he had a benefit at Drury Lane most poetical imagery, delivored in 
theatre, when Mr. Garrick*s farce language that will alude the test of 
of The Guardian was acted for the criticism. 

first time. . After his release from Smart was engird with Rolt in 
confinement, he published many more than one Uterary enterprise, 
pieces, and was reduced to the most particularly m Mother Midn^ht's 
deplorable state of poverty. At BrUertainmeiU at the Haymarket 
length, after suflfering the acca* theatre. This was first undertaken 
muTated miseries of debts, disease, mt the expense of the Mr. Newl^ry 
and insanity, he was released by already mentioned, and was afker- 
death on the 2l8t of May 1771* wards carried on with sotned^ret 
Not long before his death he wrote of success. [See article Rolt.] 
thus to the Rev. Dr. Jackson : Our author's claim to a place in 
" Being upon the recovery from a this work is derived from a dra- 
** fit of illness, and having nothing matic piece 'written by him, and 
to eat, I beg you to lend me acted at Pembroke College undet 
two or three shillings f which the following title : 
(God willing) I will return, with I. The Gratejul Fair. C. 1747- 
" many thinks, in two or three N. P. 

*' days." In this mock drama his well-^ 

His translation of Pope's Ode^m knowa.>imile of the Collier, the 
St, Cecilia* s Day has been cele* Bncbdostmen, and the Barber, was 
brated much beyond its merit, originally inserted. The prologue 
Being written without regard to to it is printed in the fborth vo- 
' conformity of measure, it cannot lume of The Poetical Calendar » . 

be received as the legitimate repre- 2. The Judgment of Midas, M. 
' sentative of a 'Roman ode ; neither 4to. 1752. 
* are some expressions in it author- 3. Hannah* Orat. 4to. ^7^^ 

i2ed by any writer in the same StSiiTR, — — », wrote 
..language. Sir John Butt. F. 12iiio.I7d^ 

The 'success of his version of Smith, Abam, an actor at th^ 
Pope's Essay im Critieism was suit- Richmond theatrci and a singer 
able to the wildnesi of such an at Sermondsey Spa^ was the do^ 
undertaking. Had he chosen The of a piece, called 
' Temple of Fame, or fTindstyr Forest, The Noble ForeUers. lot Svo. 
for the experiment, being general 1776- 

subjects, the Latin language could SMiTH,X^AaLls. .A gen^ 
easily have furnished him with cor- man ofH:his name has piiblishejl, 
respondent expressions^ but where U The Count if fyirgundjf. - T* 

'^'cotitd be eiKpect tQ ip^^t m^ ivo. 1798, .. ... * 
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2. A Day at Rome. M. E. 8vo. The Captive Princess. N. P. 
179s. A grateful and amusing It^ttat 

3. ji Trip to Bengal. M. £. from Dr. Smith to Mr. WiJks is 
8vo 1802. printed in ChetvA'ood^s History of 

Smith, Dr. . Concerning the Stage, p. 240. This letier, after 

this author we shall trantcribe the describing his situation, concludes 

account given by Dr. Johnson in thus : ** Capt..Pawlet will bribg 

his life of Savage : *' Mr. Smith, ^' you a few furs, with a- small 

** a gentlenaan educated at Dublin] '* quantity of ermine, the product 

'* but being hindered, by an im- " of Russia. Were I settled in 

^* pediment in his pronunciation, *' Greenland,! should do the same^ 

''from engaging in orders, for '' and land you a whale, or a whHe 

" which his friends designed him, ** bear. You will receive thAn 

" be left his own country, and ** without any other weight bat 

" came to London in quest c^ em- ^' themselves. But who gave mo 

" ployment, where he found his " these furs? this affluence^ thii 

" solicitations fruitless, and his '* royal mistress ? this happy sitU'- 

^' necessities every day more press- *' ation ? A man just of your age 

" Ing. In this distress he wrote a '' and stature. If you can't find 

"tragedy, apd offered it to the '' himout,askmydearand>^orth/ 

" players, by whom it was reject- *' friend Sir Harry Wildair j and 

" ed. Thus were his last hopes '' tell him at the same time the 

" defeated, and he had no other " grain was his $ and the reapef 

" prospect than that of the most '' with the crop shall ever be at 

*' deplorable poverty. But Mr. *' his command," &c. 
" Wilks thought his performance. Smith, £. appears to have writ* 

" though not perfect, at least ten 
" worthy of some reward, and The Contrast. Com. 
" therefore offered him a benefit. Smith, £. H. was author ci 
** This favour he improved with so Edtvin and Ange&na. Op. Sto« 

" much diligence, that the house 1797. 

" a^rded him a considerable sum. Smith, Edmund, a poet of 

" with which he went to Leyden, considerable reputation, was the 

applied himself to the study of only son of Mr. Neale, an emi<« 

physic, and prosecuted his design nent merchant, and was born in 

with so much diligence and sue- the year l66S, Some misfortunes 

"cess, that when Dr. Boerhaave of his father, which were soon after 

" w^s desired by the Czarina to followed by his death, occasioned 

" recommend proper persons to . the son*s being left very young in 

" introduce into Russia the prac- the hands of Mr. Smith, who had 

*^ tice and study of physic. Dr. married his father's sister* .Tbia 

" Smith was one of those he se- gentleman treated him as if h# 

" lected. He had a considerable had been his own child, and placed 

" pension settled on him at his him at Westminster school, under 

" arrival, "and was afterwards one Dr. Busby. After the death W 

'' of the chief physicians at the his generous guardian, whose name 

" Russian court." in gratitude he thought proper ta 

The play above njentioned was assume, he was removed to Christ- 

«iUed church, in OiLford, an4 was therr^ 

..... XX 2 
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hfhU smil# iuuidsaiiielj mtintaiD- hif ooodoct ; one wtf «o tetmuf 
ed till her death. Some tune be- carelessoen in dress, which singa- 
fore his leaving Cbristchurch, he larity procured bim the name of 
' was sent for by his mother to Wor- Captain Rag. His person was yet 
oester» and acknowledged by her so well fonned, that oo neglect 
. as a legitimate son ; which his of this kind ooiild retider it dis- 
.ftiend Mr. Oidisworth mentions^ agreeable i insomoch that the^ fair 
to wipe 0^ the aspersions that sex, who observed and admiicd 
'aotne bad igoorantly cast oo bis hiniy used at once to commend and 
birth. He passed tbrotffih the ex« lepraive him, by the name of The 
erdses of the college andoniversity Handsome Sloven. It is acknow^ 
with unusual applause, and ac- ledged also, that he was much in- 
quired a great reputation in the dii^ to intemperance; whicii 
schools both for l&nowiedge and sunk him into that sloth and in- 
' s|iili in disputation. Mr. Smith's dolence which has been the bane 
Works are nor many. His only of many a bright genius* Upon 
tragedy wa$ acted in l/O^i and the whole, he was a good-natured 
was introduced upon the stage at man, a finished schobr, a £ne poet, 
'a time when the Iialian operas so and a discerning critic, 
much engrossed the polite world, Mr. Smith, took the degree of 
that sense was altogether nacri- M. A. July 9, l6g5, and was ex- 
ceed to sound: and this occasioned polled the college' Dec. 20, 170^' 
' Mr. Addison, who did our poet The only play which he finished 
the honour to write the prologue, was 

to rally therein the vitiated taste Pkardra and HiffoGius. T. 4to« 
of the public, in preferring the N. D. [1709.] 
Unideal entertainment of an opera He had begun a tragedy on the 
to the genuine sense of a British subject of Lady Jane Gray, aod 
poet. This tragedy, with a poera had gone through several scenes of 
. to the memory of Mr. John Phi- it ; but died before it was finish- 
lips> his most iiuiniale friend, three ed. 
' or four odes, and a Latin oration. Smith, Hbhet, wrote in th^ 
spoken publicly at Oxford, in reign of William IIL He belong* 
Laudem Thoma Bodldi, were pub- ed to Clifibrd*s Inn, and was au- 
lished in the year lyig, under the thor of one play, entitled 
name of his Works, by Mr. Oldis- The Princess of Parma. T. 4to. 
worth > who prefixed a character I699. 

' of the author, from whence this Smith, James, was author of 
account is taken. Mr. Smith died The Cottage. Op. F. 8vo. 179^' 
in July 1710, in the forty-second Smith, Jo it n, a gentleman who 
year of his age, at the seat of IivedatSnenton;in Yc^kshrre;aDd 
George Ducket, Esq. called Hart- wrote one dramatic piece, refused 
kam,.in Wiltshire, and was buried by the playws, but {printed utMier 
in the parish-church there. Mr. the title of 
Oidisworth has represented Mr. Cytherea. C. 4to. 1677' 
Smith as a man abounding with Jacob has confounded this York« 
qualities equally good and great; shire gentleman with John Smyth,. 
and we have no reason to impute of Magdalen College, Oxford, au- 
this panegyric to the partiality of thor of Win Her and take Her*- 
friendship. Mr. SmiUi had, ne- Smith, WaNX-WORXH, was au* 
f ertheless, some alighl. defecti In, thor of 
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t%eTireeBtothers.T.l602.KJ^. «acces$. This encouraged bim to 

He was also accustomed to write pursue the same path^ and he af« 

dramatic pieces in conjunction with terwards gave the town another 

others, as novel, entitled Ptregrine Pickle; 

Alheke Gallaf, in which he luckily introduced the 

with Thomas Heywoodj and the history of the celebrated Lady Vane, 

initials of his name being the same This episode gave the book a 

as those of William Shakspeare, it great run; but it had likewise no 

it thought that some pieces of his inconsiderable merit, independent 

were imposed on the public as the of that lady's entertaining narrative, 

works of that inimitable writer, the materials of' which, it is said. 

Smith, William. This gen- she herself furnished. He likewise 

tleman wrote, in the reign of King >*Tote four other novells, entitled 

James h three dramatic pieces, FerdinandCount Fathom, Sir Launr 

whose titles are, cetot Greaves, Humphry Clinker, and 

1. Hector of Germame. Hist. The Adventures of an Jtom, which 
Play. '4to. l6l5. were judged greatly inferior to the ' 

2. Freeman^s Honour. Play. two former. To this gentleman also 

3. St. George for England* This the public was obliged for a new 
was destroyed by Mr. Warburton*s translation of Gil JBlas, which wa« 
servant. well received. He likewise made 

The second of them, we believe, a new translation of Don Quixote^ 

never appeared in print, being from the Spanish; and, in' 1752, 

only mentioned in the epistle dedi* he struck into a difl^rent branch 

catory of the other. of literature, and published a tract 

Cozeter queries, whether this on bathing and Bath waters* 

author is not the William Smith, About this time he obtained a 

rouge dragon pursuivant at arms, degree as doctor of physic. He 

spoken o£ in The EngUsh Topogra- resided at Chelsea, and had some 

pher^ p. 2. practice; but writing was his chief 

Smollett, Tobias, M. D. a pursuit. His Hl»/ory of England 

well-known writer of the last cen* met with amazing success j biit 

4ary, was born at Dalquhurn, a this was chiefly attributed to the 

small village within two miles of uncommon arts of publicatiod , 

Cameron, oti the banks of the ri«^ made use of by his bookseller | 

ver Leven, in Dumbartonshire, in nevertheless, there is considerable . 

17-20.' He wlas bred to the prac- merit in the Doctor's History, 

doe of physic and surgery, and which, in point of style, is inferioir 

was some time on board a ship to none. He also engaged in a 

of war as surgeon, in which ca- periodical work, entitled The Cri^ 

paijejty he served at the siege of tical Review^ in which the acri* 

Qart^agena. At the end of the mony of his strictures exposed him 

yntt which was terminated by the to great inconveniences, partlcu- 

neace of >^ix la Chapelle, in ljr4S, larly a prosecution from Admiral 

haying no fi^ther employment at Knowles; in consequence of which 

msLt he betook himself to his pen ; he underwent a heavy fine and 

and^ being hapj^ in a lively ge- Imprisonment In theKiiig's Bench. 

nias, he soon produced his cele- In the year I762 he engaged in 

brated novel, entitled Roderick defence of administration, and pub* 

Smdonh TlHcfa piH wii)i great llshed a paper^ called The J3riton$ 

X X 3 
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bpt -being oflFended at some beha« Fools mil be mediUutg, C. 4fi%. 

▼ioar ia :m» friends, he rdibqaisfa* 1^1. 

e4 the employnieDt in disguit. The dedication of this play to 

At lengthy his constitution being the Earl of Danby is signed by 
greatly impaired by a sedentary Cave Underhill, the actor, 
life and assiduous application to Wood says, he was the anthor 
atudy, he went abroad for his of Scarronidei; or, Firgil Travesty, 
heal.h tu the month of June 1763. a mock poem on the second book 
He wrote an account of his tra- of Virgi!*s jEveis^ in English bar- 
rels in a series of letters lo some lesque^ Svo. 1691. 
friends, which were afterwards Odes paraphrased and imitated 
published in two volumes. Du« in MiscaLnny Poems and Transia' 
ring all that time he appears to iions, by Ojiibrd Hands, 8vo« 1<>S5. 
have laboured under a constant iit They are from p. 64 to 92. 
of chagrin. He had just before Smtthb, Gkoege, wa& author 
lost his only child, a daughter, of ' 

whom be loved with the tenderest The Generous AUachment, C 

auction. After his return to his Svo. 179^1. 

native country,. he found his health Smyths, Jambs Moore, was 

continue to decline; he therefore the son of Arthur Moore, Esq. one 

went back to Italy, and died near of the lords commissioners of trade 

Leghorn, Oct. 21, 1 771. in the reign of Queen Anne ; and 

The plays and poems of Dr. his mother was the daughter of 

Smollett have been collected and Mr. Smythe, who left this his 

published by T. £vans> in one grandson a handsome estate, upon 

volume 8vo. which account he obtained an act 

The D(>ctor had a very agreeable of Parliament to change his name 
vein of poetry ; as appeared by from Moore to Smythe \ and, be- 
some little occasional pieces, par- sides this estate at the death of his 
tkularly The Tears of Scotland, grandfather, he had his place of 
He is author of two dramatic paymaster to the bnnd of gentle- 
pieces, vii. men pensioners, jointly with his 

J. The Regicide* T. Svo. 1749. younger brother, Arthur Moore^ 

2. The Reprisal; or. The Tars Esq. He was bred at Worcester 

rf Old England. C.* 8vo. 1757. College, Oxford^ and wrote one 

There has also been attributed to play, called 

him, as a posthumous work. The Rival Modes, C. Svo. 1727* 

The Israe&tes, F. 1785. N. P. He penned several songs and po- 

Smyth» Joukt, was the son of ems; and, in conjunction with the 

John Smyth, of Barton, in Glou- Duke of Wharton, began a. week* 

cestershire. He was born in the ly paper, called The Inquisiterp 

year 1662, and became a servitor which, however, savoured so much 

of Magdalen College in 1679> at of Jacobitism, that the publisher 

the age of seventeen years. In thought it too dangerous to print, 

June 1686 be took the degree of and it dropped of course. He died 

M. A.; at that time be was usher Oct. 18, 1734. This gentleman, 

of the school adjoining to Mag- having the misfortune to rank with 

dalen College great gate. the enemies of Mr. Pope, was 

He wrote one play, entitled honoured with a place in that im« 

Win Her and take Her ) or ^ Old mortal satire, Tke Dunciadi i* 
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iirMch he is damned to everlasting in Warwickshire, and, as he say« . 
ftme. He is particularly pointed himself, was born near Avon's 
at there as a notorious plagiary, banks. He was bred at Win- 
instanced in a remarkable story, Chester school, but it does not ap- 
for which the reader is referred to pear that he was of any university. 
the notes to the second book of Dr. Johnson says, he never heard 
The Dunciafi, in that part which of him but aS of a poet, a country 
celebrates the foot-race of the gentleman^ and a useful justice of 
booksellers. But here, as in the the peace. t 

The following account, copied 
from the letters of his friend 
Shenstone, will be read with pain 
by those whom his poems hav« 
delighted. ^ 

** Our old friend Somervile is 
'' dead ! I did not imagine I could . 
'' have been so sorry as I find my- 
" self on this occasion. SulUUum 
*' quarimus. I can now excuse all . 
** his foibles ; impute them to age, > 
'^ and to distress of circumstances : 



case of Charles Johnson, the sa- 
tirist has ridiculed Mr. Smythe*s 
bodily 8ize> &c. 



— — ** gentle Dulness ever loves a 

joIk: 
** A poet's form she plac'd before their 

eyes, 
** (And bade the nimblest racer seize the 

prize) ; 
** Kg meagre mnse-rid mope, adast and 

thin, 
'< In a dun night-gown of his own loose 

s]cin; 
«* 3ut such a VuVt as no twelve bards '' the last of these cpnsiderationf 

could raise, ** wrings my very soul to think 

« Twelve starveling baitls of these de- c, ^^^ p^^ a man of high spirit, 

generate days. or* 

*« With pert flat eyes she window'd well 

his head," &c 
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In a satire, soon afler published by 
Osborne at Gray's Inn, the follow- 
ing four lines seem intended as a 
reprisal on the above : 

" Why should one W, unpltastng form 

degrade 
** Another Nature has unlindly made ? 
" Can Moore his large, unhandsome 

shape reduce ? 
** This can't be &atire, but low mean 

abuse.'* 

Snblling, TnoMAS, A.M. fel« 
low of St. John's College, Oxford, 
was author of a Latin play, called 

'Phatamus. T. 12mo. l65l. 

Somervile, William. This 
gentleman was descended from a 
very ancient family in the county 
of Warwick. His ancestors had 
large possessions at Kingston, in 
"V^rcestershire, so early as the 
reign of Edward I. He was the 
mi^f RebertSomervile, ofJklstori, 



conscious of having (at least in , 

one production) generally pleased 
" the world, to be plagued and 
*' threatened by wretches that are 
'* low in every sense, to be forced 
*' to drink himself into p^ins of 
*' the body, in order to get rid of 
'< the pains of the mind, is a mi- 
'* sery." 

He died July 14, 1/43. 

From Lady Luxborough*s Let^ 
terSi p. 211, we find that Mr. So* 
mervile translated from Voltaire \hm 
following play, which was then in 
MS. in her hands, viz. 

Alxira, 

SoMMER, Henrt. Of tliis geu* , 
tleraan we know nothing further 
than that h^ wrote one dramatic 
piece, entitled 

' Orpheus and Euridict, Pant. 
Ent. 4to. 1740. 

SoTHEBY, William. This gen- 
tleman, a fellow of the Royal and - 
Antiquarian Societies, is author o£ | 
a volume of poems^ of consider* 



sou sou. 

ibie merits coDsiBtiojc of a .Toar vardf oomoiaoded by tbeJJlolgR^ef 

through Farts of Wales, Sonoets, Berwick; and he bad three com- 

Odes^ kc. which was first printed missions, viz. ensign, lieutenapt; 

at Bath, 1 790 ; and elegantly re- and captain, under King James, m 

printed in London, about four that regiment. During the reigq^ 

jrears afterwards. He has also of this Prince, in the year befoije^,. 

written and translated four drama* the Revolution, he wrote a trandy> 

tic pieces, viz. called The Sparttm Dame, This. 

1. Siege of Cuxco. T. 8vo. play was inimitably acted in 17 Iflt 
1300. Mr, Booth, Mr. Wilks, Mr. Cib- 

2. Juliaji and Jgne$» T. 8vo, ber, Mr. Mills, sen. Mrs. 0\d^\A, 
1801. and Mrs. Porter, all performed ia 

3. Oberon. Masque* Svo. 1802. it, in their height of reputation, 

4. Orestes. T. 4to. and 8vo. and the full vigour of their powers. 
18Q2. Mr. Southern acknowledged, that 

SouTHBRW, Troma^i This he received from the bookseller, 
eminent poet was bom in Dublin, as a price for this play, 150/. . 
in the year 1660, and received which at that time was very ex* 
his education at the university traordioary. He was the first 
there. In the eighteenth year of who raised the advantage of play- 
bis age he quitted Ireland ; and, as. writing to a second and third 
bis intention was to pursue a lu- night. Southern was industrious, 
crative profession, he entered him- to draw all imaginable . profits 
self of the Middle Temple ; but from his pnetical labours* Dry- 
the natural vivacity of his mind den once took occasion to ask bim, 
overcoming all considerations of how much he got by one of his 
advantage, he quitted that state of plays ? to which he answered, that 
life, and entered into the more he was really ashamed to infonii 
agreeable service of the Muses, him. But Mr. Dryden being at 
Ti)e first dramatic performance of little importunate to know, he. 
Mr. Southern was his Persian plainly told him, that by his last 
Prince, or. Loyal Brother, acted play 'he cleared seven hundred 
in the year 1682. This play was pounds; which appeared astonish-^ 
introduced at a time when the ing to Dryden, as he himself had 
Tory interest was triumphant in never been able to acquire more 
England, and the character of the than one hundred by his most 
Loyal Brother was intended to suooessfol pieces. The secret is^ 
compliment James Duke of York, Southern was not beneath the 
who afterwards rewarded the poet drudgery of solicitation, and of- 
His next phy was a comedy, ten sold his tickets at a very high 
called The Disappointment, or, price, by making applications to 



The Mother in Fasluon, performed persons of distinction; which, _ 

in the year l684. haps, Dryden thought was much 

After the accession of King beneath the dignity of a poet. 

James II. to the throne, when the Our author continued, from time. 

Duke of Moanioutb made an un- to time, to entertain the public 

fortunate attempt upon his uncle's with his. dramatic pieces, the 

crown, Mr. Sooihern went into greater part of which met wijth the 

the army, in tlie regiment of foot success they deserved, 
f abed. by thi^ Lord Ferrers^ aftec- Of ouc ai^tbor'scom^die^ oo^ 
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<tc !n t>ps$e$sion of the stage, nor 
perhaps deserve to be so ; for in 
th.at province be is less excellent 
than io tragedy. The most finish- 
ed, and the most pathetic of Ills 
plays* in the opinion of the critics, 
is his,Oro(moko. His Fatal Mar^ 
riage, or, Innocent Adultery, hoW'^ 
ever, met with deserved success ; the 
fiffecting incidents, and interesting 
tale in the tragic part, sufficiently 
comp^sate for the low, trifling, 
comic intrusions. Mr. Southern 
died May 26, 1746, in the a6th 
year of Jiis age ; .the latter part of 
which he spent in a peaceful se- 
renity, having, by his commis- 
•ton as a soldier, and the profits 
of his dntmatic works, acquired a 
handsome fortune } and, bising an 
exact economist, he improved 
what fortune he gained, to the 
best advantage: he enjoyed the 
longest life of all our poets, and 
died the richest of tliem, a very 
few excepted. 
. His dramatic pieces are, 

1. The loyal Brother. T. 4to. 
1682. 

2. The Disapfmntment, C. 4to. 
1684, 

3. Sir Antony Lov0\ <5r. The 
Rambling Lady, C. 4to. I6QI. 

4. The IVwes* Excuse j or. Cue* 
holds make themselves. C. 4to. 
1692. 

5. The Maid* s last Pras/er; or, 
Any Thing rather thanfau. C. 4to. 
1693. 

6. The Fatal Marriage i or, The 
Innocent Adultery. T. 4to. 1694^ 

7. Oroonoko, T. 4to. 1696. 

8. The Fajte of Capua. T. 4to. 
1700. 

9. The Spartan Dame. T. 8v0. 

1719. 

10. Mmey the Mistress. Plaf* 
8vo. 1726. ' 

Gildon, in his continuation, of 
^Uj^lne (^ftjB ^s. Qldys ijo hi« 



MS. additions to that^book),' !»• 
forms us, that our author waf.. 
the son of George Southern, of 
Stratford upon Avon, in Warwickr 
shire -, and that he became a ser- 
vitor of Pembroke Hall, Oxford> 
in the year 168O, aged sevefiteen, 
or more, according to Wood. Mf. 
Oldys adds, that he rem^mbei^^ 
Mr. Southern ''a grave and- ve^. 
** nerable old gentleman. He lived 
'^ near Co vent Garden, and used ; 
*' oflen to frequent the evening 
*' prayers there, always neat and, 
" decently dressed, commonly in 
'' black, with his silver sword and 
*' silver locks; but latterly it seemf^ 
*' he resided at Westminster." Tlio. 
late excellent poet Mr, Gray, in jp 
letter to Mr. Walpole, dated fronqi, 
Bumham, In Bucjkinghamshire, 
September 1737, has also the fol- 
lowing observation concerning (W 
author : " We have, ol^ Mr* 
" Southern at a gentleman's hou80, 
*' a little way off, who often >comes 
*' to see us ; lie is now seventy- 
'* seven years old, and h^s alinpil; 
" wholly lost his memory; but !• 
'' as agreeable an old man as can 
'' be, at least I persuade myself 
'' so when I look at him, and 
" think of Isabella and Oroqnoko^ 
Mr. Mason adds, in a note on this 
passage, 4 to. edition, p. 25, tl^^t 
" Mr. Gray always thought highly:. 
" of his pathetic powers, at the^ 
'' same time that he blamed his 
"ill taste for mixing them so in- 
*' judiciously with farce, in ordeir, 
f' to produce that monstrous sp^* 
*' cies of composition, called tragic* 
" comedy.'* Mr. Southern, how-" 
ever, in the latt/sr p^rt of bisr lift^ 
was sensible of the impropriety, of 
blending tragedy and comedy, and* 
usecl to, declare to ]i<onl Corke his 
regret at coi^iplying with th^ lU 
oentious taste of the times. 
His<l^amatic writipg% \yejj^ ffli^ 
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the iirit time completely pablished trade. (See notices of pablications 

by T. £vans« in 3 vols. ]2ino. by him respecting the slave-trade, 

Spatemaw, Thomas. This in The Monthly Review, vol. \xx\x. 

gentleman wns rector ot* Wilton, in p. 70, and vol. Ixxxi/ p. 277 •) He 

Northamptonshire, and author of for several years held a principal 

6ne drama, called sttoation in the Scarborough the^ 

TAtf School Boys Mask, designed atre, • which he resigned when 

Jbr the Diversion of Youth, and Mr. Kemble obtained the maoage-^ 

their Excitement to Learning, 8vo. ment, and has since had the dl- 

IJA^, rection of a small company, whos^ 

SpBBDjJoHN^son of John Speed >circuit is in the north of York- 

the chronologer, was born in Lon- shire, «nnd some of the adjoining 

don, and elected scholar of St. counties. He is author of one 

John'sCollege. Oxford, from Mer- dramatic piece, viz. 
chant Taylors* school, in 1612, at The Fishermen, C. O. 178(S. 

the age of seventeen . He afterwards N . P. 

became fellow of that college, and Stanley, £dward> B. A. was 

took his degrees of M. A. and B. aathor of 

and D. M. In this last faculty he Elmira. Dr. Poem. 8vo. 1790. 
became eminent among the acade- Stanley, Thomas, was the 
micirms, but was snatched away son of Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight^ 
at an early age. He died in May and was born at Comberlow, in the 
l640> and was buried in the cha- parish of Clothall, in Hertford- 
pel of St. John*s College. He is shire. After an education in gram* 
the author of mar-learning in his father's own 

• Slonehenge. Past. 1(536. N. P. house by the ingenious Mr. Edward 
This was acted before Dr. Fairfax, the translator of Tasso, he 

Richard Baylie, the president, and was admitted a gentleman-eom- . 

fellows of (he college^ in their moner of Pembroke Hall, in Cam* 

cpmmon refectory. bridge, at the age of thirteen years, 

Spencer, William Robert, and became an early proficient in 

published, in 179^> in a very splen- all kinds of polite literature. la 

did folio volume, with designs by l640 he was incorporated M.A. * 

Lady Diana Beauclerc, a transla- at Oxford, having taken before 

tion of Leonora, a tale, from the that degree at Cambridge. He 

German of Biirger. He is also then travelled into foreign coon* 

aothor of tries, and on his return lived, 

•Urania. C. 8vo. 1802. during part of the civil wars, in ' 

Spencer, Edmund, the younger the Middle Terople| wiiere he be- 

(|S»robably a fictitious name), has came acquainted with Sir Edward 

written Sherburne. He died the 12th of " 

* The Ugly Club. Dr. Caric. 8vo. April 1678, at his lodgings in 
1798. ^- Suffolk Street^ and was buried at 

SouiRk, John, was author of St. Martin's in the Fields. He 

tbePa^Mn/ofl620. See Vol. III. translated 
p: 1 ] 8. The Clouds. C. from the Greek 

Staitfibld^ James Field, is a of Aristophanes, folio, 1656. 
native of Ireland. In the early Printed in his History ofPhilo^ 

part of his life he appears to have sophy. 
bMi a mariner in the African '^STAPVLfoK, Sii Robert^ w» 
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tbe third soa of Richard St»pyU 
ton> Esq. of Carleton, in York- 
shire, and was educated a Roman 
Catholic, in the college of the 
Englisl) Benedictines, at Douay $ 
but, being born with a poetical 
turn, and too volatile to be con- 
lined within the walls of a cloi- 
ster, he threw off the restraint of 
his education, quitted a recluse 
life, came over to England, and 
turned Protestant. Sir Robert 
having good interest, the change 
of his religion having prepared 
fhe way to prefernient, he was 
madegentleman-usher of the privy- 
chamber to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles II. We find 
htm constantly adhering to the 
interest of his Royal Master ; for 
when His Majesty was driven out 
of London » by tbe threatenlngs 
and tumults of the discontented, 
he followed him, and, in l642, 
he received the honour of knight- 
hood. After the battle of Edge- 
hill, when His Majesty was obliged 
to retire to Oxford, our author ' 
then attended him, and was creat- 
ed doctor of the civil laws. When 
the Foyaj cause declined, StapyV- 
toD thought proper to retire and 
apply himself to study ; and, as 
he was not among the most con- 
spicuous of the .royalists, he was 
suffered to enjoy his solitude un- 
molested. At Uie Restoration he 
was again promoted in the ser- 
« vice of Charles II. and held a 
place in that 'monarch's esteem 
till his death. Langbaine says, 
that his writings have made him 
not only known, but admired, . 
throughout all England ; and while 
Musaeus and Juvenal are in esteem 
with the learned. Sir Robert's 
fame will still survive ; the trans- 
lation of these two authors having 
placed his name in the temple 
ofi immortality. As to Musaeus, . 
he had so great a vajbae for him. 



that, «ft^r he had translated him, 
he reduced the story into a dra* 
matic poem. 

He died tbe 10th of July 1669, 
and was buried at St. Peter's, 
Westminster. He is the authof 
of, 

1. The SBghied MaidL C. 4to. 
1663. 

2. The Siep-moiher. T. C. 4ta 
1664. 

3. Hero and Leandefs T. 4to. 
1669. 

In the book of the Stationers* 
CompMiy, the 29th of November 
1653, is entered, as the produc* ' 
tion of this author, a play, called^ 

4. The Royal Choice. N. P. 
Starkb, Maeiana. This lady, 

whose father was sometime gover- 
nor of Fort St. David, in the East 
Indiesy is the writer of three dra- 
matic pieces, viz. 

1. The British Orphan.T. 179a, 
N. P. 

2. The Widow of Malahar. T. 
8vo. 1791. 

3. The Tournament, T. 8vo. 
ISOO. 

Statlet, George. This au- 
thor condescended to be his own 
biographer, in The Life and Oph- 
nions of an jictor, 2 vols, printed 
in Dublin, 1762. He was bom 
at Burton upon Trent, the Ist of 
March 1727, of parents in mode* 
rate circumstances. In 17i2 hm 
went to Dublin, and commenced 
actor. His success in this profes- 
sion seems to have been such as 
not to render him an object of. 
envy. He early got embroiled 
with his managers, and employed 
his pen to gratify bis resentnti^nt 
against some or other of them. . 
He wrote, 

. 1. The Qmri of Nassau^ C. 
8vo. 1753. 

2. The Rival Theatres*, or, jt 
Playhouse tfi he Li$* Farce, l^oaoi 
and 8vo. 1759. 
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Ha dM^sometimci b^ore tbe of the soldiery* and procored biiitt 

year. 1780, leaving a widow and an ensign's coraroisiion in the 

several children, in very distressed guards. In the mean tune, as be 

circumstances. had made choice of a profiBssion 

Steblb, Abcbibald, was an- which set him free from all tho 

thorof ordinary restraints on yootb, be 

The Shepherd^s Wed&ng. Past, spared not to indulge his itidina* 

Com. Prbted in Scotland, 1769. tions in the wildest escesses. Yel 

Stbelx> Sir RicbaBp, was his gaieties and revels did not pasa 
bomabout the year l676,inlreland, trit^ut some cool hours of reflec-' 
in which kingdom one branch of tion, and in these it was that he 
the. family was poaiessed of a con- drew up his little treatise, entitled 
siderable estate in the county of The CkrisHan Hero, with a design^ 
WeiLford. His father, a counsellor if we may believe himself* to be a 
at law. in Dublin^ was private^ se- check upon his passions. For this 
cretary to James Duke of Orraond, use and purpose it had lain some 
but be.Mtas of £Dglish extraction 5 time by him, when he printed it 
and his sou, while very young, in 17OI, with a dedication to Lord 
being, carded to London, he put Cutts, who bad not only appointed 
bim to school >at the Charterhouse, him his private secretary, bat pro- 
MsfaeDce he was removed to Merton cured for him a company in Lord 
College, in Oxford, where he was Lucas's regiment of fusileers. The 
admitted a post-master in l6g2* whole plan and tenonr of our au- 
His. inclination and genias being thor*s book was such a flat contra- 
turned to polite literature, he com- diction to the general coarse of -bia 
fnencedautlK)r during his residence life, that it became a subject- of 
In the university, and actually much mirthat^d raillery: but these 
finished .a comedy $ which/ howi shafts had no effect $ he persevered ^ 
ever, he thought fit to suppress, invariably in the same cootradic* 
as .onwiorthy of his genius. Mr. ti(Mi, and, though he had no power 
Steele was Well beloved and re- to change his heart, yet his. pen 
ftpeqted'by the whole society, and was never prostituted to his follies* 
had a good interest with then) after Under the influence of that gobd^ 
he left, the university, which ho sense, he wrote his flrst play, which 
dkl wUIraut taking any de^ee, in procured him the regard of King . 
the. full resolutioo to eater into William, who resolved to give him 
tkearmy^ This step was highly some essential marks of disfavour; 
fdiapleasii^ to his friends ; but the and though, upon that prioce'a 
ardour pf his passion for a'military death, his hopes were disappointed, 
lifa rendered him-deaf to any other yet, in the beginning of Queez| 
peoposal. Not being able to pro- Anne's reign, he was appointed to 
icdrea better station, he entered as the profitable place, of Gazetteer* 
a private gentleman in the horse- He owed this post-to the friendship 
gd^i^ notwithstanding he there- of Lord HaliniiL and the Barl of 
%y. )of t the suecession to his Irish Sunderland, to whom he had been 
estate. Hqwever, as he had a flow recbmniiended' by his schoolfellow 
jpf 'good^natnre/ a generous open- Mr. Addison. That gentleman aha 
ness and irai^kpess of spirit, and lent him an helping hand in pro- 
« ipaiicling vivacity of > wit,— -these moting the comedy, ealled 2%e 
finalities render^ him the dellgbf Tmdgr ffm(Ha^^y(tiyfi^ was^f^' 
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in 1704> with great Success, But care to prevent rfibrfeiMe^kni^* 

Jbis next play. The Lying Lover, sion from his post in' the' stamp- 

Ibund a very difl-erent fate. Upon office, by a timely resignation of'il; . 

tbU rebufffrom the st^ge, he turn- to the Earl of Oxford 5 and, at tftc 

ed the same humorous current itito same time, gave dp a perislon. 

-another channel; and, early in which had been, (ill this tlhie» 

the year ] 709, he began to publish paid him by the Gtiieen, as a servant 

TkeTaiier', which admirable paper to the late Prince George of Den- 

liras undertaken in concet^t with Dr. mark. This done, he wfote t6e 

Swift. His reputation was per- famous Guardian] upon the demo* 

fectly established by this work $ and, Ittion of Dunkirk, which was pub- 

darrng the course of it, he was Hshed August J, 1713 > ^nd the 

teade a commissioner of the stamp- Parliament being dissolved the nekt 

' diittes, in 1710. Upon the change day, the Guardian was soon fol«^ 

of the ministry the same year, he lowed by several other warm poll- 

sided with the Duke of Marlbo- tical tracts against the administrisK 

rough, who had several years en- tion. Upon the meeting of the* 

tertai^ed a friendship for him; n^w Parliament, Mr. Steele having 

and, upon his Grace's dismission been returned 'a member for the 

'lTt)tn' all employ (Den t8» in 1711, borough of Stbckbridge, in Hamp- 

Mr. Steele addressed a letter of shire» took his seat accordingly in 

thanks to him for the siervices done the House of Commons, but was 

to his' country. However, ^s our expelled thence in a few days 

9ittht>r still continued to hold his after, -fbr writing several seditious 

' l^lBce^n the stamp-office under the and scandalous libels, as he had 
new administration, he forbore en- ~ been indeed forewarned by the au->> 

texitig with his pen upon political thor of a periodical paper, calli^d 

lubjects. "But, adheringmore close- Tke Examiner, Presently after hifi 
lyto Mr. Addison, he dropt The- expulsion, he published proposals 

Taller i and afterwards, by the as- for writing the History of the Duke 

sistancechielBy of that steady friend, of Marlborough. At the same 

"be carried on the same plan» under time he also wrote The Spinster ; 

betide of The Spectator, The sue- and set up a paper, caHed T7l«r 

Cess of this paper was equal to that Reader, He also coQtinued pub-, 

of the former, which encouraged llshing several other things in the 

' him, before the close of it, to pro- same spirit, until the death of the 

ceed upon the same design in the Queen. Immediately after which, 

character of The Guardian. This as a reward for these services, he 

vras opened in the beginning of was taken into favour by her sue- 

the year 1713, and was laid down cessorto the throne, K. George I, 

In October the same year. But, and appointed surveyor to the 

in the course of it, his thoughts royal stables of Hampton Court, 

took' a stronger turn to politics j and put into the commission of the 

he engaged with great warmth peace for the county of Middlesex; 

against the ministry, and, being and, having procured a license for 

determined to prosecute his views chief manager of the royal com- 

ihat Way, by procuring a seat in pany of comedians, he easily ob- 

theHouseof Commons, he imme* tained it to be changed the sanie 

diately removed all obstacles there- year, 1714, into a patent from His 

|o. For that purpose^ be took Majesty, appointing him governor 

"a "... 
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af Ao said oomiiany during hit Master effectually barred agatnat 

Kfe ; and to his executors, ^mi- him by his ponrerful adversary, be 

DistratorSf or assigns, for the space had recourse to the method of ap- 

Qf three years afterwards. He was ply tug to the public, in hopes that 

also chosen one of the representa- his complaints would reach the ear 

lives for Boroughbridge, in York- of his Sovereign, though in an in*. 

shire, in the first Parliament of direct course, by that canal. In 

that King, who conferred the ho* this spirit be formed the plan of a 

nour of knightliood upon him, periodical paper, to be published 

. April 28, 17^^$ siDd* in August twice a week, under ihe title ff 

following, he received five bun* The Theatre \ the first number or 

dred pounds from Sir Robert Wal* which came out on the 2d of Jan. 

Eole, for special sen-ices. Thus 1719-20. In the mean time, the 

igbly encouraged, he triumphed misfortune of being out of favour 

over his oppcments in several at court, like other misfortunes, 

pamphlets, written in this and the drew after it a train of laate. 

following year. In IJiy h^ Mtf2L% During the course of this paper, an 

appointed one of the commissioners which he had assumed the feigned 

' for inquiring into the estates for- name of Sir John Edgar, he was 

felted by the late rebellion in Scot- outrageously attacked by Mr, Den* 

land. This carried him into that nis, the noted critic, in a very 

partoftheunited kingdom, where, abusive pamphlet, entitled The 

how unwelcome a guest soever he Character and Conduct qfSir John 

might be to the generality, yet he Edgar. To this insult our author 

received from several of the nobi- made a proper reply in The Theatre* 

lity and gentry the most distin- While he was struggling, with 

guisbing marks of respect. In all his might, to save himself from 

17 tS he buried his second wife, ruin, he found time to turn hia 

who had brought him a handsome pen against the mischievous South 

fortune, and a good estate in Sea scheme, which had nearly 

Wales ; but neither that, nor the brought the nation to ruin, in 

ample additions lately made to bis 1720 ; and the next year he waa 

income, v'ere sufficient to answer restored to his office and authority 

bis demands. The thoughtless vi- in the playhouse in Druty Lane. 

. vacity of his spirit often reduced Of this it was not long before h# 

him to little shifts of wit for its made an additional advantage, bjT 

support ; and the project of The bringing his celebrated comedy^ 

^Fish Fool this year owed its birth called The Conscious Lovers, upoa 

chiefly to the projector's necessities, that stage, where it was acted with 

The following year he opposed prodigious success; so that the 

the remarkable peerage bill in the receipt there must have been very 

House of Commons, and» during considerable, besides the profits 

ihe course of this opposition to the accruing by the sale of the copy, 

cpurt, his license for acting plays and a ^urse of five hundred pounds 

was revoked, and his patent ren- given to him by the King, to whom 

dered ineffectual, at the instance he dedicated it. Yet, notwith* 

of the lord chamberlain. He did standing these ample recruits^ 

. his utmost to prevent so great a about the year following, being 

loss, and, finding every direct reduced to the utmost extremity, 

tyenuQ of approach to his Royal lie spld his t^b^re in the pUij« 
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botne^ and sopn after commenced then one df th^ Welsh jtidg^g, 

-a lawsuit with the managers, afterwards Baron Trevor, of Brotn- 

' which, in 1726, was determined to ham. Sir Richard was a man of 

bis disadvantage. During these undissembled an^ extensive bene* 

misfortunes of Sir Richard, there volence, a friend to the fi^iendle^, 

was once an execution in *bis and, as far as his circumstances 

bouse. Being, however, under the would permit, the father of every 

necessity of receiving company a . orphan. -His works are chaste and 

few days afterwards, he prevailed manly. He was a stranger to the 

on the bailiffs (o put on liveries, most distant appearance of envy or 

and to pass for his servants. The malevolence j never jealous of any 

farce succeeded but for a short man's growing reputation, and so 

time I for the knight enforcing far from arrogating any praise to 

his orders to one of them in a man- . bimself from his conjunction with 

ner which this vermin of the law Mr. Addison, that he was the first 

thought too authoritative, the ih- who desired him to distinguish his 

Solent rascal threw off the mask, papers. His greatest error was 

and discovered his real occupation, want of economy. However, he 

^ Soon after. Sir Richard retired to was certainly the most agreeable, 

' « small house on Haverstock Hill, and (if we may be allowed th^ 

in tbe road to Hampstead. Part expression) themost innocent rake, 

^ of this building remains, and is that ever trod the rounds of in- • 

now a cottage. Here Mr. Pope dulgence. 

and other members of the Kit-cat The dramatic works of Sir 
Club (which during summer was Richard Steele are the following; 
held at the Upper Flask on Hamp- 1. The Funeral-, or. Grief A-la* 
Stead Heath) -used to call on him. Mode, C. 4(o. 1702. 
.and take him in their carriages to 2. The Tender Husband; or, Tht 
the place of rendezvous. Having Accomplis/ied Fools. C. 4to. 1708, 
now, therefore, for the- last time, 3. The Lying Lover} or, Tki 
brought his fortune, by the most Ladies* Friendship, C. 4to. 1704. 
heedless profusion, into a despe- 4. The Conscious Lovers, C* 
rate condition, he was rendered Svo. 1721. 
altc^etber incapable of retrieving 5, The Gentleman, C. 
the loss, by being seized with a 6. The School ofAcHon, C. 
paralytic disorder, which greatly The two last were left unfinish^ 
impaired his understanding. In ed in MS.; but having fallen into 
these unhappy circumstances, he the hands of John Nichols, Esq. 
retired to his seat at Langunnor, F. A. S. have been, by that gentle- 
near Carmarthen,' in Wales j where man, printed in a new edition of 
he paid the last debt to nature, on Steele's Epistolary Correspondence, 
the 21st of September 1729, and 2 vols. Svo. 1309. 
was privately interred, according Stephens, John, lived in the 
to bk own desire, ia the church of reign of James I. was a member of 
Carmarthen . the honourabk^ society of JLinGoln's 
Of three children which Sir Inn, and author of one dramatic 
Richard had by his second wife, piece, entitled 
Elizabeth, being the only one then Cynthia's Revenge, Tr^g. '4to. 
Jiving, was married young, in 173 1 , I61 3^ 

*^to the Honourable Jolui Trevor^ Steeun<o, 3, was the inUmat^ 
4 
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fiiend of Mr. Cbncaneii, alreidf ** Wild ttifovgh the wtrld of vie»«-r 

meQt)ooed> and born Id ibe same ,, , . licentioui rwse ! . .^ ^ 

COQotry. They appear to bavo ^ ^^^t^T* ^"^^ "^ ""^^^'^ ''^ 

vistled England toji^iber > and In w pietg»cl with cadi passion, I poiro'd 
Older to improve their fortunes, their aim, 

tbey agreed to write for and '' Cheer*4 the gay pack, and giasp'd th« 

Msinst the ministry} and that the ,, ^ fS^^^^'T* , ,j _.. . 

^e each of them was to Uke, " ReTcFji^.n^'dk.-. »^*P'd «^«»«« 

abould be determined by tossing MTlllyomh, till health, fcme, fortune* 
up a piece of money. It foil to are no rooie. 

onr author's lot to oppose the '* Too laie 1 feel the hcart-conoiling 

ministry* but he was not equally ,, ^, P*«o ^ _, .. 

successful wilh his friend. He " Of sharp rtmembcaace and sefefcd*. 

afterwards weut into orders, and « i«.h painted pleastire ica atenger 

became a clergyniao in Maryland. bneed^, 

He wrote two plays, called, " Serrow^ii tad tratit to Riot's traqp nc* 

1. The Bival Geiurais. T. Svo. ^,^, «e<h; 

,«.A» *' Slow-wastins sickness steals on swttt 
' . . debauch* 

2. The Parricide. Tfag. Svo. «« contempt on pride, pale want oi^ 

1736. waste approach.** 

Stbvsws.Gboboe Albxanobb, iiji, pogn, ^5 written during a 
was born in London, somewhere £t ^ n^^^^ ^^^ probably roadi 
about Holbonu He was the son ^^ ^^^^j, impression than onUl 
of a tradesman, and brought up y^^^y^ returned. The next year, 
with a view to some mecbanical ,752^ ^ ^3, playing in Dub- 
employment J but the obscurity of n^,^ ^1^^ year following he cam© 
bis birth has cast f /cd oyer the ^^ London, and obtained an en. 
early part of bis life. Whether gggement at Comit Gaiden The- 
dissipation, prodigality, want, idk. ^^^^. ^h^re he acted without 
ness, profligacy, or inclination, any applause, to which indeed bis 
led him to employ bis talents m performances on the stage were in 
imbhc, we are unable to deter- no respect entitled. In 1754 he 
mine ; but the first notice we meet published a poem, called The Birth 
yitb concerning hira. is as a strol- ^ ^r p^j j^ imitation of T^e 
hng player, m one of the proviiv. j)jf„aad. ^„t proceeded in the 
cial companies, whose chief head- ^^^ ^^ ^^her than the flrst 
quarters were at Lincoln, where ^^^^ tn January 1755 the the- 
he performed some time. His ^^^^ j^ ^^e Haymarket was opened 
own account of himself, extracted ^j^^ an enteftainroent ridiculing 
from a poem, called Rehgion, or, Macklin's British Inquisition, and 
$he LibatMe Repentant, 8vo. 1751, ^311^^ 7^^^ p^^^i^ Inquisition : By 
atfords us reason to suppose that , ^a^-^ ^ ^^ supposed to be 
the tenour of his life had not been ^j^t^n by our authorT who deli- 
much influenced by the rules of vereda prdemium and peroration j 
piety or virtue 5 for thus he de- but, though aided by the assistance 
scribes himselt : of Miss Isabella Wilkinson's ex- 

••By chance condcmn'd to wander from H^'*"^"* '''' ^]^« T'^'JK^^ 

^my birth. Without any advantage to the ad-. 

<( An crrians. exile o'er Che ftce of earth; ¥entu|rer6j after being four timee 
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rep^f^d. At this period^Mr. Ste- to amass and remit home severd 
vens was celebrated at several con- large sums of money j by which 
Vivial societies then in being* of he secured himself rn afBuence 
which there was a great number 3 during the rest of his life. After 
as^ the Choice Spirits^ High Bor- the Lecture on Heads* hA^ ap« 
lace« Comas's Courts &c, and parently been repeated often 
wrote many of the songs for which enough to lose some of its effect, 
he has since been applauded* His he composed another entertain- 
finances were generally at a low nient of the like kind* called The 
ebb^ and his person in durance. Supplement, being a new Lecture 
He experienced the extremes of upon Heads* Portraits, and Whole 
mirth and jollity^ as well as want Lengths. It began in February 
and dependance 5 and led a life, if 17663 but, notwithstanding the 
unstainedby crimes, yet despicable Lecturer's acknowledged reputa- 
for its meanness and irregularity, tion, it was coldly received, and 
He usually wrote pieces of humout ended with six nights performance* 
for Shuter to deliver at his benefit. It was tried again the next year. 
In 1760 he published a novel, ih but with little more success, being 
•2 vols, called The History of TofH repeated only seven nights. la 
Fool'j and, in 1761, began a pe- 1772, owing to a pirated edition 
riodical publication, entitled The of his songs being published at 
Beauties of the Magazines, In Whitehaven, be printed a genuine 
1763 he gave the public some en- collection of them at Oxford, in 
tertainment at the expense of his octavo. In 1773 appeared The 
friend Shuter and Nancy Dawsoit, Trip to Portsmouth, a comic sketch. 
In The Dramatic History of Master acted' at the Hay market, consist- 
Edward, Mrs. Ann, Mrs, Llumd' ing of a few detached scenes, be- 
dwhydd, and others, the Extraor- gun and finished in five days. He 
dinaries of these Times, 12mo.-*- performed in this piece foi the last 
For Shuter he composed the first time himself, and afterwards re- 
sketch of his Lecture on Heads, peated his Lecture on Heads both 
which is said to have owed its in London and several other places; 
origin to his meeting, in one of when, at length, finding his facu- 
his strolling excursions, with a ties become impaired, he sold the 
country mechanic who described property in his work to Mr. Lee 
the members of the corporation Lewes, a comedian of some emi- 
with great force of humour. Whe- nence, who endeavoured, but 
ther the humour of the piece was without success, to catch the spirit 
pot congenial with that of Shuter, of the original author. The Lec- 
or whether he was inadequate to ture on Heads will probably never 
the task, it is certain it was at again meet with the favour it for- 
first scarcely noticed. Luckily merly obtained. It was the mis- 
for the author, he was prompted fortune of Stevens that his mind 
to enlarge his plan 3 and, having and body did not keep pace with 
fiirHished himself with a complete each other in their decay. He 
apparatus, he went into the coun- sunk by degrees into a state of alj 
try, and repeated his Lecture with others the most distressing to those 
so jnauch success, at various places who have any conliexions, either 
.in Great Britain, Ireland, and of friendship or consanguinity, 
America, that be was soon enabled with a person so unhappily cir- 

TOL. I* . \ Y 
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tmnBtaneed. He retained bh bo^ 

illy faculties after his miod bad 
lost its powers^ and exhibited a 
miserable spectacle of idiotism and 
fatuity. At lengthy after several 
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''left; save iRrbat tof #*dfe cak 
** spare me out of hers. 

** DeMTtedi in my utnoit «sed, 
** By thotc my formei bowity fed." 

With an economy, vbich till 
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vears remaining in this condition, *' now I was a stranger to, I have 



be died at Baldock, in Hertford- 
shire, September 6tb> 1784. His 
claim to a place in this work is on 
account of the following pieces : 

1. Distress upon Distress \ or. 
Tragedy in true Taste* Burlesque 
Trag. 8vo. 1752C 

2. Hearts of Oak. Int 1762. 
8. The French Flogged '^ w,The 

JSriiish Sailors in America, F. 8vo« 
X7i97. This is generally ascribed 
lehim. 

4. The Court of Jlexander.Bnth 
D. 8vo. 1770. 



'* made shift lutberto to victn^ 
'' my little garriaon ; bat then it 
'' baa been with the aid ef good 
" fiiends and allies— my dotbes. 
" This week's eating -fimafaes mjr 
" last waistcoat ; and next I must 
" atone for my erron on bread 
'* and water. 

'* Tbemistodes had so many 
" towns to furnish his table 3 and 
** a whole city bore the charge df 
'^ his meals« In some respects I 
'' I am like him; for I am fur- 
'' nished by the labours of a mul- 



5. ^ Trip to Portsmtrnth* A " titude. A wig has fed me two 
fiketch of One Act. 8vo. 1773, *' days-rthe trimmings of a waist- 

** coat as long— >a pair of velvet 
** breeches paid my washerwoman, 
<* and arulBedshirt has found me in 
'' shaving. — My coats I swallowed 
*' by degrees: the sleeves I break-^ 
" fasted upon for weeks*— thebody, 
** skirts^ &c. served me for dinner 
'' two months.— My silk stoekinscs 
** have paid my lodgings, and two 
*' pair of new pumps enabled me 
** to smoke several pipes. It it 



The following characteristic let- 
4er has very lately appeared in The 
Morning Chronicle, as an original 
jiroduction of Stevens's, during a 
period of miserable incarceration : 
j(s humour, we hope, will atone 
for its length : 
'* Dear Sir, Yarmouth Gaol. 
" When 1 parted from you at 
'* Doncaster I imagined, long be- 
*^ fore this, to have met with some 

" oddities worth acquainting you *' incredible how my appetite (bft- 
** with. It is grown a fashion of '^ rometer-like) rises in proportion 
«* late to write lives— I have now, ** as my necessities make their 
** and for a lotig time have had, " terrible advances. I here could 
** leisure enough to write mine^>*- '' say something droll about a sto- 
'' but wnnt materials for the latter *' mach ; but it is ill jesting with 
*' part of it. For my existence *' edge-tools, and I am sure that 
" cannot properly be called living, " is the sharpest thing about me. 
*' but what the painters term still- ** You may think I can have no 
'* life ; having, since February '^ sense of my condition, that, 
'* 13th, been confined in this town *' while I am thus wretched, ^f 
" gaol for a London debt. As 9 *' should offer at ridicule : but^ 
*' hunted deer is always shunned '' Sir, people constituted like me, 
'• ^by the happier herd, so am I " with a disproportionate levity of 
'< deserted by the company, my '' spirits, are alwa3rs most merry 
'^ share taken oS, and no support *J when they are most miserable^'; 
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f* and quicken like the ej'es of the 
^' consumptive^ which are always 
»' brightest the nearer a patient 
" approaches to dissolution. How- 
•' ever. Sir, to show that 1 am not 
entirely lost to all reflection, I 
think myself poor enough tp 
" want a favour, and humble 
" enough to ask it. Here, Sir, I 
"might make an encomium on 
your good nature, humanity, 
&C.J but I shall not pay so bad 
a compliment to your under- 
standing as to endeavour, by a 
** parade of phrases, to win it over 
" to my interest. If you could, 
" any night at a concert, make 
*' a small collection for me, it 
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bis own name 5 but, indifferent m 
it is, we are much in doubt as to 
its being his production. It ii 
etititled 

The Modem Wife. C. 8vo. 1^44. 

Stevens, Captain John, the 
continuator of Dugdale*s MonaS' 
ticon, and compiler of a Spanish 
Dictionary. He, was a Roman 
Catholic, and, at the Revolution], 
followed the fortunes of bis abdi- 
cating master, in whose service he 
accepted a commission, and ac- 
companied him in the wars in 
Ireland. He also was employed 
in several other services, and died 
the 2>th of October 1726. H^ 
translated several books from the 
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*' might be a means of obtaining Spanish, and one play, in which 
my liberty ; and you know. Sir, he made some alterations, called 

An Evening*s Intrigue. C. 8vo. 
1707. 

Stewart, James. This au- 
thor we believe to have been a 
printer, and to have written, 

J . The Two English Gentlemen^ 
C. Svo. 1774. 

2. The Students, F. 8vo. 1773. 

Stewart, Thomas. Of this 
autlior we ohly know that he wrote 

Valentia ; or. The Fatal Birth'* 
Day, T. Svo. 1772. 

Still, John, was the son of 
William Still, of Grantham; in 
Lincolnshire. He was admitted of 
Christ'8College,Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of M. A. Ha 
afterwards became rector of Had- 



the first people of rank abroad 
*' will perform the most friendly 
** ofHces for the sick : be not, 
'*" therefore, offended at the re- 
^' quest of a poor (though a de- 
*5 servedly punished) debtor. 

" G. A. Stevens. 
«' To Dr. Miller, 
p. M. Doncaster.** 
Stevens, John. This person 
was by profession a bookseller; 
but, failing in business, applied 
for subsistence to the collecting 
together any materials he could 
meet with of the poetical produc- 
tions of his acquaintance, print- 
ing them for his private advan- 
tage, sometimes as his own, and 



sometimes without any mention of leigh, in the county of Suffolk^ 
the authors ; but more frequently and archdeacon of Sudbury. He 



making use of their names for a 
sanction to pieces which he put 
forth without their consent, and, 
indeed, to their prejudice, being 
generally printed from spurious 
.and incorrect copies, which be had 
by some clandestine means or other 
procured. Among the rest of his 
publications is one dramatic piece, 
'fer which he took subscriptions Jn 



was also successively master of St. 
John-s and Trinity Colleges, in the 
university already mentioned ; and 
two years after the death of Bishop 
Godwin, was appointed to the va- 
cant see of Bath and Wells, in 
which he continued till his decease, 
which happened Feb. 26, I607. 

His name as a^dramalic writer 
has been hitherto unknown j but 
Ty2 
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tbere are circumstances to iDdace 16q2, lost his lucrative office?, and 
a belief that he was the author of the bishop's favour ; a misfortune 
Gammer Gurton*s Needle, C. that affected both him and his 
4to. Black letter. 1575, posterity. However, going into 

In the Bun>ar*s books of Chrisfs orders, he obtained, by his father's 
College, g £liz. (i. e. 1566), is the means, the living of Newingtoa 
following entry : '* Item for the Butts, which he immediately ex- 
*' Carpenters setting upp the scaf- changed for those ofWood-Nortpn 
''fold at the Plaie xxV' As at and Swan ton, in Norfolk. He died 
that time there was no other master in 17O8. Benjamin, his only son, 
of arts of Christ^s College whose was educated at Norwich school, 
name began with the letter S 3 and which he left, in 1720, with the 
as it is not probable that any other cliaracter of an CKcellenl scholar, 
person than one belonging to the He then went to Trinity College, 
house where the play was acted, in Cambridge, at the request of Dr. 
would be employed in writing it, Bentley, the master, who had been 
there is little reason to hesitate private tutor to his fatlier, domestic 
about ascribing this piece to our chaplain to his grandfather, and 
aatlior. From the book of the Sta- was much indebted to the family. 
iioners* Company, it might seem Here he was a candidate for a fel« 
as though it had been composed lowship ; , but was lejected by the 
some years before publication, master*8 influence. This was a 
there being an entry, in 1563, by severe and unexpected disappoint- 
Thomas Col well, editor to the ment ; and but little alleviated af- 
above performance, of a play, en- terwards by the Doctor's apology, 
titled Dyccon of Bedlam, which that it was a pity that a gentleman 
we imagine was not printed under of Mr. Stillingfleet's parts should 
that title. This circumstance, how- be burled within .the walls of a 
ever, is inconclusive. In the year college. Perhaps, however, this 
1598, an interlude, called Ther^ ingratitude of Dr. Bentley was not 
sytes, appeared, a production we of any real disservice to Mr. Stil- 
have never met with 5 but no one lingfleet. By being thrown into 
has hitherto conceived it to be the the world, he formed many ho- 
same wfth Troilus and Cressida, nourable and valuable connexions, 
because the character of Thersites The late Lord Barrington gave him, 
has likewise been introduced in in a very polite manner, (he place 
the latter. Bedlam beggars (as of master of the barracks at Ken- 
they were styled) we may suppose sington j a favour to which Mr. 
to have been characters common Stillins:fleet, in the dedication of 
to many of our ancient dramas, his Calendar of Flora to that 
See note on King Lear, edit. 177^ », nobleman, alludes with great po- 
vol. ix. p. 426. liteness, as well as the warmest 

Stillingfleet, Benjamin, gratitude. His {7o/t m/^r was form- 
grandsoo to the well-known Bishop ed at Stratton, in Norfolk, in 
of Worcester, and equally distin- 1755, at the hospitable seat of Mr. 
guished as a naturalist and a poet, ,Marshara, who had made several 
'His fither Edward was fellow of remarks of that kind, and had 
Sf. John's College, in Cambridge, coajmnnicnted to the public his 
F. R. S. M.D. and Gresham pro- oiv\on^ Observations on the Growth 
/essor of physic i but, marrying in of Trees, But it was to Mr. 
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Wyndham, of Felbrig, in Nor- concerning Happiness; and in I7 59 

folk, that he appears to have had appeared a volume of Miscella^ 

the greatest obligations. He tra- neous Tracts, which is in mucb 

veiled abroad with him 3 spent esteem, and does great honour 

much of his time at his house; both to his head and heart. They 

Bnd was appointed one of his exe- are chiefly translations of essays in 

cutors ; with a considerable addi- the Amcbnitates AcademicoB, pub- 

lion to an annuity which that gen- lished by Linnaus, interspersed 

tieman had settled upon him in with some observations and addi- 

his lifetime, Mr. StiHingfleet*s tions of his own. In this volume 

genius seems, if we may judge from he shows a taste for classical learn- 

his works, to have led him princi- ing, and entertains us with some 

pallyto the study of natural history, elegant poetical effusions. He 

which he prosecuted as an ingeni- annexed to it some valuable Ob- 

ous philosopher, an useful citizen, servations on Grasses, and dedir 

and a good man. Mr. Gray makes cated the whole to George Lord 

the following favourable mention Lyttelton. A second edition of 

of him, in one of his letters, dated it appeared in 1762; a third in 

from London, in 1761 : ''I have 1775. Mr. Stillingfleet likewise 

lately made an acquaintance with published Some Thoughts occasion" 

this philosoplier, who lives in a ed by the late Earthquakes, 1750, 

garret in the winter, that he a poem, in 4to. 5 and The Prin" 

*** may support some near relations ciples and Powers of Harmony, 

who depend upon him. He is 177^9 4*0- a very learned work, 

always employed, consequently built on Tartini's Trattato di Mu.^ 

(according to my old maxim) sica secondo la vera Scienxa deW 

"^ always happy, always cheerful, Armonia. These, and his Essay 

" and seems to me a worthy honest on Conversation, in the first volume 

•' man. His present scheme is to of Dodsley's Collection of Poems, 

** send some persons, properly entitle him to a distinguished rank 

'* qualified, to reside a year or two among our English poets. The 

*' in Attica, to make themselves Essay is addressed to Mr. Wynd- 

acquainted with the climate, pro- ham, with all that warmth of 

ductions, and natural history of friendship which distinguishes Mr. 

•' the country, that wfe may un- Stillingfleet. As it is chiefly di- 

*' derstand AristQtle,Theophrastus, . dactic, it does not admit of so 

*' &c. who have been Heathen many ornaments as some compo- 

" Greek to us for so many ages j sitions of other kinds. However, 

" and this he has got proposed to it contains much good sense, shows 

" Lord Bute, no unlikely person a considerable knowledge of man- 

" to put it in execution, as he is kind, and has several passages that, 

" himself a botanist." A beauti- in point of harmony and easy ver- 

ful eulogium on him, by Mr. sification, would not disgrace the 

Pennant, is prefixed to the fourth writings of our most admired poets, 

volume of the British Zoology, Here more than once Mr. Stilling- 

An epistle by Mr. iStillingfleet, in fleet shows himself still sore from 

J723; is printed in The Poetical Dr. Bentley's cruel treatment of 

Magazine, I y6^, p. 224. He pub- him ; and towards the beautiful and 

lished, about 1733, an anonymous moral close of this poem (where 

jtampbl^t, entitled Som^ Thoughts he gives us a sketch of himself} 

V Y 3 
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ikcxM to hint at a mortification of rector of L^sborough and Lon^ 
a more delicate nature, which he Hough ton> in Northumberland. 
h said to have suilered from the He is the author of a translation 
other sex. . This too may perhaps from Tasso, called 
account for the asperity with which i. Amyntas, Past. 8vo. \77^i 
be treats the ladies in the Ferses and of* 

Srinted in the sixth volume of 2. JRmenes. T. dvo. 1768* 
U.NkhoWs Collection of Poems. Stodoa&t^ J. SeeNoBHDXV, 
To these disappointments it was N. H. 

perhaps owing that 'Mr. Stilling- Storacb, Stephen. A fo-* 
£eet neither m.'irried, nor went reigner and a. musician. He was, 
into orders. His London residence we think, at one time a proprietor 
tjras at a sadler's in Piccadilly, of Mary-le-Bone Gifrdens j during 
tt'here he died in 1771 ^ ^g^^ above which period he produced, 
seventy, leaving several, valuable 1. La Serva Padrona. M.£» 
papers behind him. To these Translated. 
Mr. Pennant alludes, when he 2. The Coquet. M. E. Transr 
fays, ''1 received the unfinished lated. 8vo. 1771. 
•'* tokens of his regard by virtue He was father, we believe, of 
*' of his promise ; the only papers the late celebrated composer of the 
^' that were rescued from the same name ) the premature loss of 
*' flames to which his modesty had whose musical talents will long be 
'' devoted all the rest." He was regretted. 

buried in St. James's church, with- Strathmorb, Cot^NTESS or« 
out the slightest monument of his See Bow is. 
having existed. Stratford, Dr. was rector of 

He was the author of, Galston, in the county of Meath, 

1. Paradise Lost » Orat.4to. 1760, Ireland, and wrote the following 
Mr. Stillingfleet, some time be- dramatic pieces : 

fore his death, printed a few co- 1. Lord RusseL ;Trag. 1784* 

pies .of the following dramas for N. P. 

his particular friends : 2. Darius. Trag. N. P. 

2. Joseph. 3. The Self- Important. C. Left 

3. Moses and Zipporah. unfinished. N. P. See Cyrus thi 
4> David and Bathsheha. Great, in Vol. II. 

5. Medea. Stray CO cKi J. was author of 

An intended for oratorios, and The Loyal Peasants. C. 8vo. 
printed in 8vo. N. D. 1804. 

Stockda'le, Rev. PerCival. Streeter, F. This author ap- 
This gentleman, a native of the pears to be a tradesman, and apo- 
fcorthem part of the kingdom, logizes for the defects of his per- 
was some time chaplain to the formances by his want of a liberal 
fectory at Leghorn, and resided in education. He is the author of 
Italy. After his arrival in Eng- one dramatic piece, entitled 
land, he became acquainted with The Physical Metamorphosis i 
Mr. Garrick, by whose interest he or, A Treble Discovery. Farce* 

J procured the appointment of chap- 8vo. \77^' 
ain to the Leander man of war j Printed at Rochester, tjrith Hamp' 
but this office he afterwards re- ton Court, a descriptive PoeooLj^ ijl 
Signed, and is now', we believe, I'hree Cantos, ' 
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Stboo«« Dr. Williak. This 
gentleman was only soa of Philip 
Strode> Esq. sometime living Q6ar 
Plympton^ and grandson to Sir 
Bichard Strode^ of Newenbara, in 
Devonshire^ in which county be 
was born towards the end of Queen 
Elisabeth's reign» aad^ at nineteen 
years of age, was admitted of Christ 
Church College, Oitfbrd, into 
which he had been received a stu- 
dent from Westminster school. 
He took holy orders^ and b<^ame 
a £orid and celebrated preacher in 
the university. In 1629 he was 
chosen public orator of the unt* 
Tersity, being then one of the 
proctors of it ; and two years after, 
was admitted to the reading of 
the sentences. In 1638 he was 
installed canon of Christ Churchy 
and, in the same months created 
doctor in divinity. 

Dr. Strode died of a middle age, 
kaving only attained his 45th year^ 
en the lOth of March 1644, and 
was buried in the divinity chapel 
belonging to the cathedral church 
of Christ Church, Oxford. He 
was a good preacher, an exquisite 
orator^ an eminent poet^ and in« 
deed, in the general, a person of 
great parts; though, as Wood ob- 
serves, not equal to those of Wil- 
liam Cartwright^ of whom see an 
account before. He published 
many sermons, speeches, orations, 
epistles^ and poems^ but has left 
behind him no more than one at-, 
tempt in the dramatic way^ which 
is entitled 

The Fbadng Island. Tr.-Com. 
4to. 1655. 

Wood has given us the title of it 
as follows : 

Passions calmed; or. The Set" 
iMng of the Floating Island, 

Strouoe, Mr. Downes, in his 
Bosciiis AngMcanus, p. 31, men- 
tions a person of this name ai the 



author of one play, acted at ikm 
Duke's Theatre, hetween 1662 
and 1671, entitled 

Ml Plot; or. The Disguises. C 
probably not printed. 

SxauTT, Joseph, an English 
artist^ well known for the assi- 
duity with which fie traced our 
national antiquities fi*om illumi* 
nated MSS. in the various public 
libraries of this kingdom; and 
thence compiled, in the manner 
of Mont&ucon, The Regal and Eo^ 
clesiastical Antiqvi^s of Englan<k 
4to. \773 ; Horda Angelynnan ; 
or. Complete Views of the Mann0rs^ 
Customs, Arms, Habits, jt^ rf 
the Inhabitants of Engiand^ fro^m 
the Arrival of the Sax6ns to the 
Time of Henry Fill 3 vols. 4to, 
^TT'^i Chronicle of England, a 
vols. 4 to. 1777 i Glig Gamena 
Angel Treod; or. The Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England^ 
4to. 1801. He also published A 
Biographkal Dictionary of Engra» 
vers, 2 vols. 4to. 1785. Mr. 
Strut! was a pleasant as well as a 
studious man; for, though diligent 
in his researches concerning the 
manners of our ancestors, and the 
minor events of our national his- 
tory; yet, when intermitting the 
labours of those inquiries on which 
his mind was bent^ he was jocose 
and familiar : he could at pleasure 
mingle instruction with his good 
humour, and enrich his conversa- 
tion by grafting information on his 
gaiety. In Lord Lyttelton's por- 
trait of Thomson are many fea- 
tures that recall the image of Mr. 
S. and may pass for his resem- 
blance with slight variations. 

An artist he, more fat than art beseems ; 
Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of 
gain. 
On deep researches bent, and learned 
themes, 
The modes of ages past he did ^ 
plain ; 

y t4 
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TketTorldfbrsakin; withacalmdUdain, I. The Coilfr of Costteluru, 
He laugh'd full carelen in his tuj M. E. 8vo. 1779- 

He quT/V encircled with the joyou. «• Oamnalion. Int. 178I. N.P. 

^ tra.n^ ' 3. Ripe FruUs. Int. I78I. N.P. 

Oft moiahzins sage ; bU ditty sweet 4. Gretna Green, Mus. F. 178B. 

He loathed much to write, ne cared to 5. TheB<^'lo6l;yLoungers,'PTeL 

. But Mr. S. can with little justice 6. Distressed Baronet, F. Sra 

be i7u/{e^ in the Castle of Indo- 1787« 

lence: the number and magnitude J. Stone Eater, Int. 8vo. 1788. 

of bis works vindicate his memory S, Irishman in Spain. F. 8fro, 

from every imputation of that 1791 • 

kind. We must also notice an We believe that he was also au« 

instance of bis benevolence : we tbor of, 

learn, to his honour, that atTewing, 9. The Experiment. C. 1777* 

a small village in Hertfordshire, N. P. 

about twenty-five miles from Lon* Stubbe, , a fellow of 

don, and four from Hertford, Trinity College, Cambridge, wha 

where Mr. S. resided for upwards wrote 

of five years, he instituted a Fraus Uonesta, C. 8vo. l632. 

8unday*scbool, for .the instruction Studjly, John. Of this gentle-* 

of the poor children, at his own man we can find no farther men- 
expense ; hiring a parlour for that tion made by any of the writers, 
purpose of a farmer's widow, and than that he stood in high estima- 

purchasing easy books adapted to tion as a poet in the reign of 

the capacities of his pupils. It is Queen Elizabeth ; that he receiv* 

now a daily school, under stated ed his education at Westminster 

auperintendants, and is patronized school, was afterwards a student 

by a noble family in the neigh- at Trinity College, Cambridge, 

bourbood. Mr. Strutt died in ' and is, by Chetwood, said to have 

London, Oct. 15, 1802, aged 55 1 been killed in Flanders, in 1587, 

leaving, besides the works that we at the siege of Breda, where he 

have above mentioned, bad a command under Prince MaUf 

1. Ancient Times, Dr. 8vo, rice, AH the connexion be has 
1808. with dramatic history, is his having 

2. The Test of Guilt, Dr. Tale, translated the fourth, seventh, 
4to. 1808. eighth, and tenih tragedies of Se-* 
And the following piece: The neca, \i^. 

Bumpkin's Disaster; or, The IFhim^ ]» Medea, 8vo. 1563. 

sical Adventures of Ploughshare and 2 4uamemnon, 6vo. 1561, 

Clodpole, their Journey to London, 3. Henu/es CElcpus. 4to. 15dl« 

including several humorous Dia-* 4. Hippolytus, 4to. 1581. 

logues, legendary Narratives, 6cc, Sturm y, John, wrote three 

&c. pliiys, which seem to have met 

Stuart, Charles, was a na- with some success. Their respec* 

tive of Scotland, and had been tive titles are, 

concerned with a brother of his, 1. Love and Duty* Trag. 8vo* 

in several newspapers. He died a 1722. 

few years ago, having written the . 2. The Compromise. Com. 8V0« 

following dramatic pieces ; 1723. 
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8. Sesostris. Trag. 8vo. 1728. 

Suckling, Sir John> was son 
of Sir Jiibn Suckling, comptroller 
of the household to King Charles I. 
and was born, it is said, after eleven 
months gebtation, in Feb. \60S'Q, 
most probably at Twickenham, as 
by the register of that parish we 
find he was baptized there on Fe- 
bruary 10th of that year. He 
cultivated music and poetry, and 
excelled in both j for, though he 
bad a vivacity and sprightliness 
in his nature, which would not 
luiier his attention to be long con- 
fined to any thing, yet he was 
made ample amends for this, by 
strength of genius and quickness 
of apprehension. In his youth he 
ti-avelled into foreign countries, 
and became a most accomplished 
gentleman. He was allowed to 
bave the peculiar happiness of 
making every thing he did become 
bim. Yet he was not so devoted 
to wit, gallantry, and the Muses, 
as to be wholly a stranger to the 
camp. In his travels he made a 
campaign under tlie great Gustavus 
Adolphus, where he was present 
at three battles, five sieges, and se- 
♦'eral skirmishes ; and, if his valour 
was not so remarkable, says Mr. 
Langbainci in the beginning of our 
civil wars, yet his loyalty was ex- 
ceedingly so ; tor, after his return 
to his country, he raised a troop of 
borse, for the King's service, entire- 
ly at his own charge, and so richly 
and completely mounted, that it is 
said to have cost him 12,000/. But 
these troops and their leader dis- 
tinguished themselves only by their 
finery, for they did nothing for the 
King's service, which Sir John laid 
very much to heart. He died the 
7th of May l64l. Dr. Warton, in 
bis Essay on Pope, says, ** Sir John 
'* was robbed by his valet de 
*t cbdoibris : the uioiuent he dis^ 



''covered it, he clapped on hif 
*' boots in a passionate hurry, and 
'^ perceived not a large rusty nail 
" that was concealed at the bot- 
'* tom, which pierced his heel, 
" and brought on a mortification.'* 
The advantages of birth, person, 
education, parts, and fortune, with 
which this gentleman set out ia 
the world, had raised the expecta* 
tions of mankind to a prodigious 
height; and, perhaps, his dying 
so young was better for his fame; 
than if he had Jived longer. He 
was a sprightly wit and a courtljT 
writer, as Dryden somewhere calls 
him J but certainly not a great 
genius, as some have affected to 
represent him ; a polite and easy- 
versifier, but not a poet. His 
works consist of a few poems, let- 
ters, &c. and five plays. Thea& 
last are, 

1. Jglaura. T.C. Fo. 1638. 

2. The Discontented ColoneL 4to« 
N.D. [1642.] 

3. The Gohlins, C. 

4. The Sod One. T. Unfinished. 

5. Brennoralt, T. This is The 
Discontented Colonel, altered. 

The last three were printed ori- 
ginally in 8vo. 1646. 

His poems, plays, speeches^ 
tracts, and letters,, are all collected 
into one volume, in 8vo. I709. 

Sullivan, William Francis^ 
A.B. is the son of Francis Stough- 
ton Sullivan, LL.D. formerly se- 
nior fellow and royal professor of 
the common law in the university 
of Dublin j in which young Sulli- 
van was regularly, bred, and de- 
signed for the church 5 but, on 
the death of his parents (having 
lost his father before he was nine 
years, and his mother before he 
was nineteen), in 1776, the Ame- 
rican war breaking out, he volun- 
teered in the army, where he 
CQutiaued ti the peace of 1783« 
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He soon after married, and breagbt 
his family to Englaad ; when he 
and his ^ife went on the stage, 
and performed at several provincial 
theatres of the first respectability. 
HJ'has now relinquished the stage 
for literary pursuits ; more conso- 
les at, perhaps, to his feelings and 
ttudious disposition. He has pub* 
lished some fugitive poems, on his 
•wn account, which possess merits 
and show a versatile genius. His 
wife is an actress of considerable 
estimation in the country, and bis 
daughter bids fair to ri^te In the 
fMTofession. His dramatic pieces 
are two in number, viz. 

1. Rights of Man* F. 8vo« 
1792. 

2. Test of Union and Loyally. 
•vo. 1797. 

s Swift, ' ■« To a barrister 
of this name has been ascribed 

The Five Lovers, C. O. 180(5. 

Swift, Db.JonXthan. This 
excellent writer has never yet 
been included in any list of dra- 
itatic attthors $ but though his 
lemper and inclination seem not 
to have led him to pay much re- 
gard to the stage, yet we appre- 
hend him to have an undoubted 
right to ^ place in this work, even 
eo account of his 

FoUie ConversaHonf 
which is carried on in a manner 
truly dramatic. He was born the 
Mth of November 1667, at Dub* 
htip according to some writers; 
but, as he himself at other times 
used to assert, at Leicester. At 
aix yekrs of age he was sent to 
the school at Kilkenny, where he 
continued eight years. On the 
24th of April l6S2, he was enter- 
ed of the college gf Dublin, but 
while there discovered no pro- 
mise of any superior abilities. In 
l6Sd, after having been refused 
ius degree of bachelor of arts £or 



insufficiency, he waa adinitted 
speciali gratia, which in that uni* 
Tersity is considered as the highest 
degree of reproach and diehonour* 
This disgrace was attended with 
very good effects. To prevent a 
repetition of it, he beat all his 
Acuities to the improvement of 
his mind, during the space o{ 
aeven years, in which time ht 
studied eight hoars a day. la 
1688, his uncle, who had sap« 
ported htm, died; on whicli event 
he visited his mother, and by her 
recoramendatjon made himself 
known to Sir William Temple, 
who received him with great kind* 
oess, and entertained him at his 
house. On the 14th <^ June I692, 
he was admitted B. A. at Ox* 
ford, and on the ^th of July took 
his master^s degree there. In the 
year 1694, a difference arose be* 
tween him and Sir William Tern* 
pie, which occasioned their part* 
ing, and Dr. Swift soon after en* 
tered into holy orders. The first 
preferment he received was the 
prebend of Kilroot, worth about 
100/. a year. This he soon af^er re^ 
signed at the request of Sir William 
Temple, who desired to be recon* 
oiled to him, and undertook to 
procure him other preferment ia 
England. From this time he re- 
sided chiefly at the house of Sir 
William, who at his death left 
to his care the publication of his 
posthumous works. Soon after 
the death of bis patron, he accept* 
ed an invitation from the £arl of 
Berkeley, oneof the lords justices 
of Ireland, to accompany that 
nobleman as his chaplain and 
private secretary. But the latter 
ol&ce he never executed, another 
person being appointed to it. He, 
however, received the livings of 
Laracor and Rathbeggin, in the 
diocese of Meath; and,, in l70l|> 



took lh<5 degree of doctor of di- The Players Rehearsal, 

vinity. He soon became eminent Swiney, J. M. To a person or 

as a writer, and attached himself this name is ascribed 



to the Whig party, by whom he was 
neglected, and, in consequence 
thereof, took the first opportunity 
cf quitting them in disgust. In 
17 10 he was commissioned by the 
primate of Ireland to solicit the 



The Alarm. 
But of the nature of the piece we 
are totally ignorant. 

S WIN HOE, Gilbert, a native 
of Northumberland, lived in the 
reigns of King Charles I. and King 



Queen to exonerate the clergy of Charles II. and, during the Usurps 
Ireland from paying the twentieth ation, published one play, entitled 



parts and first fruits ; which oc- 
casioning his introduction to Mr. 
Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, 
he * was received with open arms 
by the Tories, to whom he became 
from that time a fast friend and 
steady adherent. He contributed 
by his pen in a great degree to the 
downfal of the Whig ministry, and 
supported in the same maiiner the 



The Unhappy Fair Irene. Tv 
4tb. 1658. 

SwiNY, Owen Mac. A gen* 
tleman bom in Ireland, for- 
merly a manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and afterwards of the 
Ctueen*s Theatre in the Haymar* 
ket. On leaving that office he re« 
sided in Italy several years, and 
at his return' procured a place ia 



measures of the four last years of the custom-house, and was keeper 
Queen Anne. He had, however, of the King*s Mews. He died the 



no reward for his labours until the 
year 1713, when he accepted the 
deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin 3 
and the Queen dying soon after^ 
his friends fell into disgrace, and 
he obtained no further preferment 
daring the rest of his life. From 
this period he resided almost wholly 
in Ireland, and, by devoting his 
attention to the interest of that 
country, acquired a greater share 
of popularity tliere than any private 
person had ever before possessed. 
In the latter part of his life he 
was afflicted with fits of deafness 
and giddiness, which terminated 
in a state of idiotism. He died in 
October 1745 , and left his fortune 
to endow an hospital for the re- 
ception of lunatics. 

Besides the Polite Conversation, 
already mentioned, it is asserted by 
George Faulkner, in a note on Mn 
Ford's letter, dated Dec. 13, 1732, 
that the Dean, in 1730, wrote two 
acts of a comedy, which he sent to 
Mr. Gay to finish^ called 



2d of October 1754, leaving liis 
fortune to his favourite Mrs* Wof- 
fington. His dramatic pieces are, 

1. The Quacks; or. Love *s the 
Physician, C 4to. 1705. 

2. Camilla, O* 4to. 1706. 

3. Pyrrkus and Demetrius. 0« 
4to. 1709. 

4. The Quacks^ or, lAwe's ilm 
Physician. F. 8vo. 1745, An 
alteration of the former. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, the Mar« 
cellus of the £(nglish nation, was 
born at Penshurst, in Kent, m 
1554, His father was Sir Heniy 
Sydney, Knt. and his mother was 
Mary, daughter of John Dudley; 
Duke of Northumberland. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he coo* 
tinned till seventeen years of age^ 
when he set out on the tour of £u« 
rope, and at Paris narrowly escaped 
the horrid massacre in 1572, b^ 
taking shelter in the house of the 
English ambassador. Queen £1]« 
zabeth so highly prized his merit 
and abilities^ that ^e sent him 
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baftsador to Vienna, and to gereral 
other courts in Germnny ; and, 
when the fame of his valour be- 
came so extensive, that he was put 
in election for the crown of Po- 
land, she refused to further his ad- 
vancement, lest she should lose the 
brightest jewel of her crown. The 
brevity we are confined to in this 
work, will not permit us to en- 
large on the transactions of his life. 
We shall therefore only add, that 
be was killed at the battle of Zut- 
phen, in 1586, while he was 
moantini^ the third horse^ having 
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before bad two killed under him. 
Beside his other works, he wrote 
one dramntic piece, which is print- 
ed with his poems, and called 

The Lady of the May. Mnsque, 
presented to Queen Elizabeth, in 
the gardens of Wanstead, in Essex. 

Symmovds, Rev. Charles, 
D. D. of Jesus College, Oxford, is 
author of 

Inez. T. 8vo. 1796. 

Symmons, ■ To an au- 

thor of this name we find ascribed 
a piece, called 

The Sicilian Captive. 180a 
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T. J. These initials are annexed 
to 

Grim the Collier. C. 12mo. 
J 662. 

Tailor^ Robert, wrote one 
play, called 

The Hog hath lost his Pearl. C. 
4to. 1614. 

Tax^ot, J. In this manner, 
one of the initial letters, prefixed 
to a dramatic piece published in 
the 17th century, was filled up in a 
copy which had long been in the 
possession of a noble family. No 
particulars are known of this au- 
thor, but he seems to have been 
the same person who wrote some 
verses, printed in the third volume 
of Mr. Nichols's Select Collection of 
Poems, p. 89. The play, above 
mentioned, was a translation from 
Seneca, -entitled 

Troas. T. 4to. 1685. 

Tarlton, Richard, was a ce- 
lebrated actor and jester, and, like 
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many of his fraternity, joined som* 
bomour to a great deal of profli- 
gacy. He was born at Condover, 
in the county of Salop, and was 
originally brought to London, and 
introduced to coart by a servant 
of Robert Earl of Leicester, who 
found him in a field keeping his 
father's swine; where, being high- 
ly pleased, says Fuller, with his 
happy unhappy answers, he took 
him under his patronage. He was 
an actor at the Bull, in Bishopsgate 
Street, and performed the Judge's 
character in the play of King 
Henry V, which was prior to that 
of Shakspeare. Stow says, in 1583, 
when the Queen, at the suit of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, constituted sk 
dozen players at Barn Elms, al- 
lowing them wages and liveries as 
grooms of the chamber, Richard 
Tarlton was one. Sir Richard 
Baker says, that for the Clowti's 
part he never bad his equal, nor 
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ever will. Ben Jonson, who libels ** Queen Elizabeth was serious (I 
the fraternity, mentions him with " dare not say sullen) and out of 
•some respect for supporting the ** good humour, he could un- 
characterof the Stage-keeper in the "dumpish her at his pleasure, 
induction to Bartholomew Fair. *' Her highest favourites would in 
He for some time kept an ordinary " some cases go to Tarlton before 
in Paternoster Row, and then the '' they would go to the Queen, 
sign of the Tabor, a tavern in '* and he was tkeir usher to pre- 
Gracechurch Street, where he was " pare their advantageous access 
chosen scavenger, but was often " unto her. In a word, he told 
complained of by the ward for " the Queen more of her faults 
neglect : he laid the blame on the ** than most of her chaplains, and 
raker, and he again oh his horse, *' cured her melancholy belter than 
who, being blooded and drenched *' all her physicians/' He, how- 
the preceding day, could not be ever, was some time in^ disgrace, 
worked. Then, says Tarlton, the and discarded from court for scur- 
horse must suffer ; so he sent him rilous reflections on Leicester and 
to the Compter, and when the Raleigh. He was very famous for 
raker had dune his work, sent him his extempore wit on the stage. 
•there to pay the prison-fees, and Dr. Cave, De Politka, Oxford, 4to. 
redeem his horse. Another story 158ft, says, " Aristoteles suum 
is told of him, that having run up '< Theodoretum laudavit quendam 
a large score at an alehouse in " peritum tragcediarum actorem, 
4Sandwich, he made his boy accuse *' Cicero suum Roscium, nos An-* 
hi In for a seminary priest. The *' gli Tarletonum in cujus voce et 
officers came and seized him in his '* vultu orones jocosi afFectus, in 
chamber on his knees crossing him- *' cujus cerebroso capite lepidae fa- 
self; so they paid his reckoning '* cetiae habitant." Fuller says, 
with the charges of his journey, '^ Much of his merriment lay in 
* and he got clear to London. When " his very looks and action?, ac- 
they brought him before the re- ** cording to the epitaph written 
corder Fleetwood, he knew him, •* upon him : 
and he not only discharged him, 
but entertained him very courte- " "^^ ^^^^^^^ °"i*^» P^^^^' ^^^' ^ct'«» 

oiisly. Tarlton was married to a <. E^'^Heraclito rcddere Democritum, 
wife named Kate, who is said to 

have cuckolded him, wherefore a ** Indeed the self-same words spo- 

waterman once landed him at Cuck- '* ken by another would hardly 

olds* Point coming from Green- *^ move a merry man to smile, 

wich. Another time being in a " which uttered by him would 

great storm as they were sailing *' force a sad soul to laughter." 

from Southampton, and every man He was the author of one dra- 

being to throw his heaviest bag- matic performance, called 

gage overboard which he could The Seven deadly Sins, 

best spare, he offered to throw his which is now lost: but the scheme 

wife over, but the company res- or plan of it was sortie years ago dis- 

cued her. Hey wood says, he was covered by Mr. Steevens, and is at 

gracious in his time with theQueen, present in Mr. Malone*s possession, 

and in the people's great applause j In Gabriel Harvey's '' Foure Let' 

and Fuller asserts^ that '* when *' ters and certaine Sonnels, espe^ 
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'' cialfy touching Robert Greene and 
•* other Parties by him abused,** 
4to. 1592, p. 29, mention is made 
of a work written by Thomas 
Nashe, '* — right formally con- 
•' veyed according to the stile and 
«( tenour of Tarlton^s president! his 
" famous play of The Seven deadly 
" Sinnesp which most deadly, but 
most lively^ playe I might have 
seene in London : and was yery 
" gently invited thereunto at Ox- 
*' ford by Tarlton htmselfe, of 
*' whome I merrily demaunding, 
•* which of the seaven was his 
f* owne deadlie sinne, he bluntly 
^* aunswered after this manner ; 
*' ' By G— d, ihe sinne of 01 her 
•' gentlemen, lechery/ — ^ Oh, but 
«' Uiat, Mr. Tarleton, is not your 
*' part upon the stage ; you are to 
" blante, that dissemble with the 
'^ world, and have one part for 
*' your frends pleasure, another 
♦' for your owne.* — ' I am some- 
** what of Doctor Perne's religion,' 
" quoth he : and abrupt lie tooke 
" his leave.'* Tarlton died in 1588, 
and was buried at St. Leonardos, 
Shoreditch, on the 3d of September. 
On the 2d day of August 1589, 
Henry Kyrkham had license unto 
*' A sorowfuU newe Sonnette, in- 
f' titled Tarlton*s Recantation upon 
" this Tlieame, gyven him by a 
*' Gent at the Bel Savage without 
** Ludgate (no we or els never), be- 
f' inge the laste Theme he soiige." 
And on the l6'th of October there 
was licensed to Richard Jones, 
** Tarlton's Repentance, or his 
*' Farewell to his Friends in his 
" Sicknes a little before his Death, 
*' &c.** (See the entries from the 
book of the Stationers* Company.), 
. He was so celebrated in his time, 
that his portrait was hung out as a 
sign for alehouses. Bishop Hall, 
in, his Satire^^ has this liuQ : 



'< To sit with Tarlton oa an ale-p9it^ 



signe 
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Oldys, in his MS. notes, sayv 
there is an alehouse sign of a Ta- 
bor and Pipe Man, with the nam^ 
of Tarlton under it, in the Bo* 
rough of Southwark, and it wafL 
taken from the print before thp 
old quarto book of Tarlton s Jests* 
Lord Oxford had a portrait of him 
with his tabor and pipe, and it 
was probably taken from the pam*- 
phlet called Tarlton's Jests, 4to. 
lOll, in the title-page of which 
there is a wooden plate of Tarltoii 
at full length in his Clown's dress, 
playing on his pipe with one han4> 
and beating his drum with th^ 
other. This print is so well cut, 
that the flatness appears in his nos» 
which he got by parting some dogp 
and bears I yet it did not aflfeci 
him, he said, but he coukl sme)l 
an honest man from a knave. 

Taskbb, William, was th^ 
son of a clergyman in the western 
extremity of Devonshire, and borQ 
in 1/40. He was educated at a 
grammar-school in one 'of the 
neighbouring towns, and finished 
his studies at Oxford. His father 
thought he had provided for his 
family, by leaving his son in posr 
session of the advowson of a living 
of three or four hundred a year, 
subject to the payment of a small 
fortune to his sister, and to the 
maintenance of his mother on the 
spot. But poets have always bad 
the faculty of involving ihemselv^. 
On the marriage of his sister to an 
attorney (whom he calls, in his 
preface to a volume of Translations^ 
his unlettered brother-in-law), th^ 
fortune was not produced ; and fk 
law-suit commenced, which ha- 
rassed and impoverished our author 
extremely. However, these dis- 
tressesj it seems^ first turned J^« 
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Tasfcer's tbimgbts to poetiy. His 
Ode to the Warlike Genius of Great 
JBritmt, 4to. 1778, was written 
under the patronage o^ those ge* 
Jieral guard) aos of genius, the she- 
-ri&' officers for the county of 
Middlesex, and was corrected and 
{polished under the eye of Mr. 
GThonoas, the marshal d the King's 
-Seocfa. The ode, however, has 
^eat merit. Mr. Tasker publish- 
ed 3 vols, of Seiect Odes and Mis^ 
setiamoiis Poems, in 1793 ; to 
vrbick he added a series of Letters, 
'Containing much miscellaneous 
Aiatter; and, among the rest, 
.proofs of the anatomical accuracy 
of Homer in his description of the 
wounds suffered by the heroes in 
the Iliad. Mr. Tasker also pub- 
lished 

Arviragus. Hist.T. 8vo. 179^5 
-and died at Iddesleigh parsonage, 
J>evon, of which he was rector^ 
Feb. 4, 1800. 

Tate, Nahum. This author 
was the son of Dr. Faithful Tate, 
and, was born at Dublin in 1652. 
At the age of sixteen years he was 
admitted of the college there, but 
does not appear to have followed 
any profession. It is observed in 
the notes to The Dundad, that he 
•was a cold writer, of no invention, 
'l3ut translated tolerably when be- 
friended byDryden, with whom be 
-sometimes wrote in conjunction. 
lie succeeded Sbadwell as poet- 
laureat, and continued in that of- 
fice until his death, which hap- 
pened on the 12th day of August 
1715, in the Mint, where he then 
resided as a place of refuge from 
the debts which he had contracted, 
-and was buried in St. George's 
church, Gildon speaks of him as 
a man' of great honesty and mo- 
' desty ; but he seems to have been 
ill qualified to advance himself in 
the world, A person who died in 



1763, at the age of ninety, re- 
membered him well, and said he 
was remarkable for a downcast 
lo<^, and had seldom much to say 
for hin^elf. Oldys also describ^ 
him as a free, good-natured, fud-» 
dling companion. With these qu^ 
lilies^ added to a meagre coun- 
tenance, it will not appear sur* 
prising that he was poor and de* 
spised. He is at present better 
known for his version of the Psalm<> 
in which he joined with Dr. Brady, 
than any other of his works, 
among which are the following 
plays : 

i. Brutus of Alba. T.4to.l678. 

2. The Loyal General. T. 4to. 
1680. 

3. King Lear. T. altered from 
Shakspeare. 4 to. I68I. 

4. Bichard IL ; or. The SiciUait 
Usurper. Hist. Play. 4to. I68I. 
Printed under the latter title, 4to« 
IO91. 

5. The Ingratitude of a Common'^ 
wealth ', or, TheFallofCoriolanusf. 
4to. 1682. 

6. Cuckold's Haven j or. An At* 
ddnnan.no Conjuror. F. 4to, 1685. 

7. A Duke and no Duke. F. 4to« 
1685. Taken from Sir Astoo 
Cokain's TrappoHn. 

8. The Island Princess. Tragi* 
Com. 4to.'l687. 

9. Injured Love 5 or. The Cruel 
Husband. T. 4to. 1707, 

10. Dido and JEneas. Op. 
Tatham, John, city-poet ia 

the reign of Charles I. wrote four 
plays, viz. 

1 . Lwe crowns the End. Past. 
12mo. 1640; 12mo. 1657. 

2. The Distracted State. T, 4to. 
1651. 

3. Scots Ftgaries', or, A Knot ^ 
Knaves. C. 4to. 1652. 

4. The Rump', or, T'^^Mmottr 
of the late Times* C. 4to. 1660. 

TathaiQ was, as city-poet, au^ 
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thor of the Pageants for 1657, 1^58^ 
10*59, 1660, 1601, 1662, 1663, 
1604. See Vol. III. art.PAOiANTS. 

Taubmam, Matthew, suc- 
ceeded Thomas Jordan as city-poet 
in 1685, and was himself sue* 
ceeded in that office by Elkanah 
Settle^ in I691, who was the last. 
Taubman was author of the city 
Pageants for 1685, I686, I687, 
1688, 1689. See Vol. III. art. 
Pageants. 

Taverner, William, the sod 
of Mr. Jeremiah Taverner, a por- 
trait-painter, was bred to the civil 
law, wJiicii he practised in Doctors* 
Commons. He had also himself 
a genius for painting, but never 
exercised it with a view to profit. 
He died the 8th of January 1/31, 
and. was author of the following 
pieces : 

1 . The Faithful Bride of Granada. 
Play. 4to. 1704. 

2. The Maid t fie Mistress. C. 4to. 
I7O8. 

* 3. The Female Advocates ; or. 
The Frantick Stock- Jobber. C. 4to. 
1713. 

4. The Artful Husband. Com. 
4to.N.D. L1716]; 12mo. 3d edit. 
1721. 

5,The Artful JVife. C.8VO.17I8. 

6. 'Tis well if it takes. C. 8vo. 

1719. 

Mears, in his catalogue, men- 
tions him gs the author of the fol- 
lowing two pieces, which, we be- 
lieve, were never printed : 

7. Jxion. M. 

6. Evt^y Body mistaken. F. 1 7 1 6. 

Taylor, , of Norwich. 

To this gentleman have been 
ascribed, 

1 . Iphigenia in Tauris. T. 8vo. 

1793. 

2. Nathan the Wise, D. Piece. 

8vo. 1805. 

Tayi.ok, John. This writer is 
usually distlnguibhed by the title of 



The Water Poet, having beeti of 
no higher occupation than a sculler 
on ibe river Thames. He was 
bom in the city of Gloucester in 
1580; but received hardly any 
education, as he declares he scarce* 
ly learnt his accidence* He was 
bound apprentice to a waterman 
in London, and at the intervals 
which he could spare from his 
business, used to employ himself m 
writing pamphlets, of which some 
are not destitute of merit. He was 
fourteen or sixteen yeari servant 
in the Tower, and once was mad 
enough to venture himself and a 
companion in a boat made of paper 
to Rochester^ but before they 
landed the water soaked through^ 
and if it had not been for corks 
or bladders, they had been both 
drowned. In the year 1632 a folio 
volume of bis works was pub* 
lished, containing about half the 
number of pieces which he pro- 
duced. He was a violent loyalist ; 
and at the beginning of the re- 
bellion retired to Oxford, from 
whence, on the surrender of that 
place, he returned to London, and 
kept a public-house in Phoenix 
Alley, by Long Acre. On the 
death of the King, lie set up the 
sign of the Mourning Crown 5 but 
that giving offence to the reigning 
powers, he was obliged to pull it 
down 3 on which he hung up his 
own picture, under which were 
written these two lines: 

•* There 's many a King's Htad hang'd 

up for a M£;n, 
*^ And many a Saint's Head too. Thea 

why not mine ?" 

He died in the year l654, in the 
seventy- fifth year of his age, and 
was buried in Covent Garden 
. churchyard. His nephew, a painter 
at Oxford, gave his picture to the 
school-gallery there. 

Iq Hyde's Catalogue of the Bod« 
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Utfin Ltbmry^ two plays by 6ur 
author are mentioned, which are 
in 00 other coliectio&« They are 
failed, 

1. The Sculler. 4to. I6l4. 
. 2. Fair and Foul Weather. 4to. 
1615. 



tltfi 

Daring hkcotifinenient, M^.ffieK 
wall wrote some poems, wbio& 
were published after hii release, 
having been tried at the OW Bailey 
in November 1794, and aoquittetJ 
with the other prisoners. As ant 
author, Mr. Thelwall made hW 



Bat, on inspection^ neither of first appearance in IJ^f^ when h© 
these pieces appears to be dra^ po'biished Orlando and Almeyda,^ 



malic. Taylor perhaps may, ne^ 
lertheless, claim a niche in this 
work as author of 

Triumphs of Fame and Honour, 
4to. 1634 ; 

which w»l) be found in Vol. III. 
sender its date, art. Pageants, 
No. (22.) 

Tbmblst oNi Jambs, is author 
of 

The Shipt^recked Lov^s, Trag. 
}2nao. 1801. 

Tenducci, ■' ' , an opera- 



a legendary tale in the manner of 
Goldsmith 3 and also Poems on va^ 
tious Subjects, in two volume^. 
Mr. Thd wall did not seek the pres^ 
again tiU the year 17&4, whet* 
No. 1. of his P&Htical Lectures mado 
its appearance, atid these were car-» 
ried on to 3 vols. In the follow-"^ 
ing year he published The natural 
akd cinstitutionai Right of Britons 
to annual Parliaments^ universe^ 
Suffrage, and (he Freedom of po^ 
pular Association, the speech Whiclt 
Kfiger, tio whom' was ascribed he intended to hav^ deHvered Oa 

AmynUm{^$\t^redi.frxytaThe Royal his trial. His subsequent produe-i 



JShepherdJ. 8vo. 1769. 

TfittYS, T. This an^or, who 
!pabifshed a translation of Voltaire's 
poem of the civil war af Getteva, 
likewise wrote one play, oalJ-ed 

I&chatd in Cyprus. T*^g. 8vo. 

N.D. [17^9.] 

•TttkjcwALZ.^ John, jjras intend- 
ed for the profossion of- the laW, 
and articled to an attorney; but 
whether he ever practised in the 



tions were chiefly poilitical pam- 
phlets of a similar ca^t, and Thd 
Peripatetic, in 3 vols. 12mo. H^ 
is rec6rded here, however, a^ au* 
thor of, 

1. The Incas, Hist. Op. l'^2i 
N.P. 

2. The Fairy of the Lake^ Svoi 
1S02. 

Mr. Thelwall has for^some yeargl 
quitted the troubled ocean of po- 



cottrts we know hot.* Upon the 11 tics, and set up as a tfelcher oi 

pi^ication ef Paine's Eights of elocution, and a corrector of de- 

Mm, Mt, Thekvall was «>ne of fects in the organs of speech j 

the first to dispilay a zealous at- which we hope he has found a 



t^choieiit to bis principles; and he 
.sooB ^fter^ards- began ]to deliver a 
Cdtt^^.of lectures of an inflamma- 
iorjF tet\de00y/at B^ilufort BuiM- 
ingi, inrvthelBtrand. In the year 
1794 thfise discoifrses Wer^ inters 
rupted hy the faiind oJf'Govert}- 
ifteftt, vtM the orator w»$ cqitvcyed 
tp. the Tower to take hi^ trial, to- 
cher wi* Hardy, Ho^neTook«, 
and a few Qik«^ ddspiicMffijIijetts. 
yoL, I. 



much more profitable pursuit, 

Theobald, John. This gen- 
tleman had the degree of doctor 
pf physic, but does not appear to 
have been of the London Coilqgo 
of physicians. He published % 
little volume of poetry in 1753^ 
called Musa Panegyrtca ; died 
May 17, 1760 5 and, among roanjr 
o^er performances, pitoduo^ ji 
traaslaiion of 
% 2 
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Merope. T. from Voltaire. 8vo. 19, The Happy Captive. O. 

1744. 8vo. 1741. 

THBOBALDy Lewis. This att« 20. The Death ofHannibaL T. 

tbor> who was born at Sittiog« Not acted or printed, 

bourne, in Kent, was the son of To him also has been ascribed, 

Mr. Theobald, an attorney of that 21. Perseus and Andromeda. 

town, and was bred to his father's Pant. 4to. 1730. 

business. He was eohcemed in a Thomas, MRS.ELizABBTH,wife 

^aper, called The Censor, and pub* of the Rev. Mr. Thoraas, rector of 

lisbed an edition of all Sbakspeare's Notgrove, Gloucestershire. This 

plays^ which was once in great lady, who was a sister of Sir Je^Tery 

esteem, being preferred to &ose Amherst^ Knight of the Bath^ 

editions poblished by Pope, War* wrote a 

burton, and Hanmer. He died Dramatic Paiioral» 4to. 1762. 

about the month of Sept. 1744, Thompson, A. wroto one play, 

leaving the following dramatic called 

pieces : The East Indian. C. 8ro. 1799- 

1. Electra, T. 12mo. 1714. TnoMrsotr, Bkiijamin, is the 

2. The Persian Princess ; or, son of Benjamin Blaydes Thomp- 
Boyal Flllain. T. 12roo. IJiS, son, Esq. a maglstnite and mer- 

3. The Perfidious Brother, T. chant of Kingston upon Hull. His 
4to. 1715. father gave him an education equal 

4. (Edipus King of Theles, T. to the exercise of either a liberal 
12mo. 1715. . or mercantile profession. From 

5. Pluius} or. The IVor Ids Idol, his discovering, at an early pe-. 
C. 12mo. 171^* riod, great colloquial powers, Mr. 

6. TheClotids, C. J^mo. 1715. Thomp8on*s friends recomroeDd-- 

7. Pan and Syrinx. O. 8vo. 17 17. ed him to pursue the law ; but he 

8. Entertainments in the Lady's felt an irresistible impulse to visit. 
Triumph. D. O. 6vo. 17 IS. tbe continent. No sooner had he 

9. Decius and Paulina. M. 8vo. arrived in Germany, than, withe 
17I8. the assistaice of a private tutor, 

10. Aichard ike Second. T* Svo. he applied himself, with thegceat- 
1720. est assiduity, to the attainment of. 

1 1 . The Rape of Proserpine. P. the langoaget; and he bad scarcely 
Svo. 1725. been there thtte months*. ))e^sce^ 

12. Harlequin Sorcerer. P. Svo. he became enamoured of thiib^li* 
1725. ties of Kotzebiie, and leot a t^^* 

IZ. Apolh and Daphne. Pant, lation from that author taEngland.. 

Svo. 1726'. This was succeeded by others. It 

14. The Double Falshood', or, was long, however, before he had; 
The Distrest Lovers. Play. Svo. an idea of fvesenting them to the 
1728. public, till, at t^ iast^tioii of 

1^. Orestes. D. O. Bvo. 1731. severalin^ids. Be transmitted 7%e 

\Q. Merlin 'y or. The Devil at Stranger to Drufy Lane theatre.. 

Stonehenge. Pant. Svo. 1734. Mr.Thon^on xemiained in Ger« 

ly. The Fatal Secret. T. 12mo. many sever^ yeai«^ir|^ltivatiDg the 

1735. study of the literature^ aad »i in- 

15. Orpheui and Eury dice, 0« timacy with the most celebrated 
4to. 1739. ' mea in that countrjp. He ihea' 
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settled at Nottingbam^ having mar- some of his writings, was in the 

ried Miss Jane Bourne, daughter stews; yet, strange as it may seem, 

of the Rev. Mr. Bourne, of Ches- he claimed the honour of having 

terlield, in Derbyshire^ been a pupil of Dr. Cox at Hamp- 

Mr. Thompson is the translator stead. He went early to sea, ' 

of twenty-one German plays, viz. making his first voyage to India^ 

1. Stranger, D. 8vo. 1798. 

2. La Perouse. D. 8vo. 1799. 

3. Happy Family. Dr. 8vo. 

1799. 

4. Conscience, T. 8vo. 1800. 

5. Caunt Benyowsky, D. 8vo. 
1800. 

6. Count Koenigsmark* D. 8vo. island of Ceylon, at which place 
1800. he arrived in January 1755. In 

7. Dagobert, T. 8vo, 1800. the month of May he arrived at 

8. Emilia Galotti. T. 8vo. 1 800. St. Helena, and, during his stay 

9. The Ensign. C. 8vp. 1800. there, involved himself in the ha- 

10. False Delicacy. Dr. 8vo. zard of a duel, and an actual arrest 
1800. and confinement; on board ht« ship^ 

11. Ignez de Castro^ T. l!^mo. on account of a pasquinade written 
1 9OD. to oblige a lady of the island at the 

12. Indian Exiles. C. Svo. l$00. expense of a rival. He^nished 

13. Lovers' Vows. Dr. 8vo. his voyage in August, and in No- 



in the year 1750, as (what is usu- 
ally called) aGuinea-pig. In July 
1754 he was at Madras^ and in 
August at Vizagapatam. Jfropi* 
thence he went to Calcutta, where 
he stayed until the month of No* ' 
vember, and then proceeded to the 



ISOO. 

14. OttooflVittelsbach. T. 8vo. 
1800. 

15. Pizarro. Rpm. T. 8vo. 
1800. 

16. Rohhers. T. 8vo. 1800. 



vember we find him on board the 
Stirling Castle in the Downs, hav- 
ing, as he expresses himself, quit- 
ted penury and commerce for arms 
and glory, after remaining only 
one week on shore. By the pro- 



17. JdeUudiof Wiilfingen. T. legomena to his 5ai/or> Xe^^er*, it 



appears that he was pressed into thi 
service : 

*' Next press'd on board a man of war ; 
•* V7here I (unknown at any colJcgc) 
<* Studied seven years, and g©t no know- 
ledge." 

In June 1756 his ship was or- 
dered to the continent of No^t^| 



evo. 1801. 

18. Deaf and Dumb. H. D. 
«Vo, 1801. 

19. Don Carlos, T. 8vo. 1801. 

20. RoUa. P, 8vo. 1801. 
%\. Stella.* D. 8vp. 1801. 

• Thompson, Edward. This 
lOeretricious bard, lest any dispute 

sliould hereafter arise about the America with money and troops, 
pl^ce of bis birth, has, in the in- and he arrived the next month at 
troduction to one of his poems New York, where his stay was 
(The doftrtezanj, given the world very short j yet he experienced a 
tnibmuitioa on this subject. He most disagreeable circumstance 
says, 

*' I ao^ tin; nian (the ?^aso of my time), 
•• Bom cm the Humber, fam*d for lus- 
jcious rhyme." 

In truth, Hull was his native town. 
His education, if we may judge by 



there, though the motive for the 
violence is not very clearly ex- 
plained : '' When about three 
" leagues from the ship, the boat's; 
" crew (consisting of ten men) 
^' rose on' me, bound me hand and 
z z 3 
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^ foot, and run the boat on shore, poem, cdebrating the tiien molt 
^' where I might have perished^ remarkable women of the town. 
^' had not two returned and un* Merely to mentioa the title of. 
*' bound me, which two I brought this licentious performance, which, 
" to tlie ship again. They con* however, met with saccess, is as 
«' fessod they had attempted to much as it deserves. It seems to 
''throw me overboard (which I hare been the means of intro* 
'' never perceived) ) but something ducing him to the acquaintance of 
^' always prevented. Had they Mr. Churchill, with whom he 
*'. perpetrated their viUany, I should boasts op many occasioDs to hav* 
" have died by the mouths of ten lived in terms of intimacy. la 
*' tboosand sharks, as I was at 1762 he retired to a small house in 
*' that time fishing on a bank where Kew Lane, and cultivated his 
'' nothing could be more nume* Muse, which in 1764 prodticed a^ 
" rouB." From New York he poem called The Soldkr, 4to. Ks" 
went to Antigua, then to Barba- then resided some tiirre in Scot- 
does, and afterwards to Tobago, land, which he has described -with 
In June 1757 he sailed from St. that virulence which the ejutmplesr 
XLitt*8 for England, having,, as he of some eminent persons of that 
informs ua, after nine months period had rendered fashionable^ 
<arQisiug, received about three and which cannot be sufficiently 
pounds for his share of three prizes, censured. At this time he medi- 
On his return to England, he tated a work of couiderable ian* 
passed his examination, and on portance, for which he circulated 
tb^ 2dlh of November received his proposals. This was intended to 
cpmmisslon as lieutenant of the be printed in folio, and lo be eo- 
J.asou. He was immediately em- titled Maritime Otservalions, cfiU 
l^oyed in further service $ and on lectedfrom the Years 1753 to 176S 
the l^th of December arrived at inclusive^ m a Numter of Foyagti 
£mden with Brudenell's regiment and Cruises iuEitrope,jhiagJfriett, 
to reinforce the garrison there. ondAmerioL^ 
On his return home he quitted the In 17^ he produced The Cowr* 
/ason, where he had not one hope iexattt a poem, 4tg. ; and this in 
of the golden fleece, for the Dor- the next yearw^^ followed by Tkt^ 
setshire. Captain Dennis 5 and in vemlrepy 4to* another poem of 
December 17^^ was at" Lisbon, the same species, and possessing as 
He had a share in the victory ob* much merit as could with pro- 
sained by Sir Edward Hawke over, priety be ascribed to any of his 
Sd[ons.Conflans, inNov. 1759,and preceding performances. At the 
arrived at Plymouth in December, end of this last poem he an* 
iSitr a cruise of eight mouths, nounced his intention of^ pnblrsl^ 
He afterwards sailed with the same tng three works, which« it^is be* 
commander in tlie Bellona, and tieved« never appeared: these were,- 
ipras present at the capture of the IFiyinan, a poem f l^he Devil in 
tpourageux in August J76i. This London, a satire 1 rndThe tiixiefy 
B supposed to have been the period of the most remarkable Ghosts thdt 
pf his naval career during that have appeared from ike Creation i^ 
war, as in the next month we find tMs Time. 
^e commenced author. His first In this year ha was mere ]a)ad' 
HobUcation was Thi Mureirkiad^ 9 ably employed h^ soliciting Pas^ 
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Ikiment for an increase of balf-paj the managenaent of that gen^e* 

for the lieutenants of the navy^ an man's share of Drury Lane theatre^ 

^p{^ication which was attended but this plan^ bemg opposed by th#^ 

.with success* other parties concerned, was ren*- 

The succeeding year, IfdJ, he dered abortive, 
fiublished A SailoT*s Letters, writ' Captain Thompson had for se^ 

ien ka fds select Fnends in England yeral years esiperi^nced the ineon- 

during hu Voyages and Travels in veniences of »contract«d income | 

EfLTope, Asia, Africa, and America, and had with some dit!iculty, not^ 

from ike Year 1 734 to Ifsg, 2 vols, withstanding all his industry, pre- 

12nio. served himself from filing the 

In 1769 he produced a laugh- pressures of poverty. Fortune at 
mble account of the Jubilee at Strat- length noticed him. He was ap- 
l*prd upon Avon, under the title of pointed commander of the Hyena, 
Trincuhfs Trip to the Jubilee, 4to. ; and in the course of a cruise took 
/ind about the same time^collected a French East Indiaman, whicli 
his most licentious performances placed him in a state of affluence^ 
i»to twQ volumes, which he called and enabled him to repay obliga- 
Yke Court of Cupid, The next tions to mafiy persons who had 
year he published Tke PForks of before assisted him. This, we ar« 
John Oldham, in 3 vols, dedicated, informed, lie did with great libe- 
from Purdisbourne, County Down, rality and alacrity. He also re- 
in Ireland, to the Jate Earl of oeived a reward as the messenger 
Bristol. Ontlieythof April 177^* of the news of an important vic- 
hy the interest of Mr. Garrick, he tory ; but soon after was subjected 
«ibtained the commission of a cap* to the inquiry of a court-martial 
izin, for quitting his station, from which 

From the time of his leaviug charge he was honourably acquit- 

Scotland, to the year 177^, he ted. In 1785 he was named com- 

Acems to have devoted himself en- xnander of the Grampus, and soon 

tirely to literary avocations, and after sailed for the coast of Africa; 

produced with great celerity nuaa- from which station be had return- 

terless pieces, which it Is impos- ed only in 1784, and where he 

«lble to enumerate, and which died, on the 17th of Jan. 178^» 
vrould, from their quantity and He was the author of the fol- 

general insignificance, if practi- lowing pieces : 
cable, not repay the pains they 1. The Holly Horse* F. iy66^ 

. would crtst to obtain. N. P. 

lnA777 he becanoe editor of 2. The Fair Qvaker; or. The 

Paul Whitehead's Works, in 4to.; Humours of the Navy, C. altered, 

and in the same year, of Andrew -8vo. 1773. 

Marvell's Works, in 3 vols. 4to. 3. The Syrens. M. 8vo. 17?^. 
^either of these undertakings was 4. Saint Helena ; or. The Isle of 

^^ecuted in such a manner as to Love. M . E. 1 77^- N. P. 
jifford room to commend the edi- 3. The Beggar's Opera, altered, 

tor, or add jviy thing to the repu- 1777 » N. P. 
ilatiqn of the authors. Soon aher Thompson, William, %vas se- 

ihe death of Mr. Gairicik, a scheme cond son of the Rev. Mr. Francis 

ajstas proposed for uniting him and Thompson, thirty-two years vicar 
iSfc'. ^9in^fo|-4 with Mr. Lacy in of Brough, in thegountyof W««t* 

3 » 3 
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jnbrlaodv He received his educa- he soon reliuqatshed his views of 

tion at Clueen*s College, in the engagtug in the sacred function $ 

university of Oxford, where he nor bad he any prospect of being 

afterwards became a fellow, and otherwise provided for in Scotland, 

took the degree of M. A. the 26tb where the £rst fruits of his genius 

of February 1738. In 17^^ he were not so fiivoanbly received as 

was a candidate for the poetry they deserved to be. Hereupon 

professorship at Oxford, but did he- repaired to London, where 

not succeed in his application. He works of ftncyseldom &il of meet->- 

was rector of South Weston and ing with a candid reception and 

Hamptoa Pyle, in the county of due encouragement. Nor were 

O^tfordj but we have not been the hopes which Mr. Thomson 

able to discover when he died. He had conceived, from his journey 

wrote one play, called to the capital, in the least disap** 

GofuUbert and Birtha, T. Svo. pointed. The reception he met 

1751. Printed also in a volume of with, wherever he was introduced, 

poems, dated 2 7^7* emboldened him to risque the pub* 

Thomson, Adam, wrote lication of his excellent poem on 

The Disappointed Galiaut* B.O. Winter. This piece was published 

Svo. 1738. in 1726; and, from the universal 

Thomson, ALEXANDaa, pub- applause it met with, Mr. Thomf 

lished, in 1791* a poem of con- son's acquaintance was courted by 

siderable merit, called IVhiU, He people of the first taste and fa- 

js also author of The Paradise of shfon. But the chief advantage 

7a5/e, apoem; and of an JSlr^oy on which it procured him, was the 

Novels ; and editor of The German acquaintance of Dr. Rundle, after* 

Miscellany, consisting of transla- wards Bishop of Derry, who intro^ 

tions of dialogues, tales, and no- duced him to the Lord Chan- 

vels; and of the following dramatic cellor Talbot ; and some years af^ 

pieces : ' ter, when the eldest son of that 

1. Bianca Capello. Dr, Narr. nobleman was to make his tour of 

2. German Thfoire at Venice, travelling, Mr. Thomson was 

3. Indians in England, C. chosen as a proper companion for 
Printed at Perth, 12mo. 1796. him. The expectations which his 

Thomson, James, was born ihe Winter had raised, were fully sa- 

11th of September 17OO, at Ed- tisfied by the successive pubiica- 

nam, in the shire of Roxburgh, tions of the other seasons : ot 

in Scotland, of which parish his Summer, in the year 17275 of 

.father was minister, and highly i9/>n/7^, in the following year; and 

respected for his piety and dili- of Autumn, in a «|uarto edition of 

gence in the pastoral duty. Our his works, in 173O. Besides the 

author received his school educa- Seasons, ^x\^ his tragedy of 6^opAo- 

tion at Jedburgh, from whence he nisla, written and acted with ap— 

was removed to the university of plause in the year \72Q, he had, in 

Edinburgh. At this time the study 1727, published his poem to the 

of poetry was become general in memory of Sir Isaac Newton, witK 

Scotland, the best English authors an account of his chief discoveries; 

being universally read, and iniita- in which he was assisted by his 

tiiiiij* of them attempted. Thorn- friend Mr. Gray, a gentleman well 

son's genius led him this way, and versed in the Nevvtouian'philo^an 
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piky. That same year the resent- 
tnent of our merchants, for the in- 
terruption of their trade by the 
Spaniards to America, running very 
liigh, Mr. Thomson zealously took 
part in it^ and wrote his animating 
and public-spirited Britanma, to 
rouse the nation to revenge. 

• With the Hon. Mr. Charles 
Talbot, our author visited most of 
the courts in Europe, and returned 
with his views greatly enlarged ; 
not of exterior nature only, and 
the works of art, but of human 
life and manners, and of the con- 
stitution and policy of the several 
states, their connexions, and their 
religious institutions. How par- 
ticular and judicious his observa- 
tions were, we see in his poem on 
lAberiy, begun soon after his return 
to England. We see, at the same 
time, to what a high pitch his love 
of his country was raised, by the 
comparisons he had all along been 
making of our happy government 
with those of other nations. To 
inspire his fellow-subjects with the 
like sentiments, and show them by 
what means the precious freedom 
we enjoy may be preserved, and 
how it may be abused or lost, he 
employed two years in composing 
that noble work, upon which he 
valued h^nself more than upon all 
his other writings. On his retum 
to England with Mr. Talbot (who 
soon after died), the CUiancellor 
made him his secretary oi briefs $ 
a place of little attendance, suiting 
liis retired indolent way of life, 
and equal to all his wants. This 
place fell, when death, not long 
after, deprived hini of his noble 
patron, and he then found himself 
reduced to a state of precarious 
4ependence, in which he passed 
tliQ remainder of his life -, except- 
ing only the last two years of it, 
^uring which he enjoyed the offico 



of surveyor-general of tiie lice- 
ward Islands, procured for him by 
Lord Lyttelton. His genius, how- • 
ever, could not be suppressed by 
any reverse of fortune. He re- 
sumed his usual cheerfulness, and 
never abated one article in his way 
of living, whicli, though simple, 
was genial and elegant. The pro- 
fits arising from his works were 
not inconsideral^le ; his tragedy of 
jigamemnon, acted in 1 738, yielded 
a good sum. But his chief depend- 
ence was upon Frederick Prince 
of Wales, who settled on him a 
handsome allowance, and honour* 
ed him with many marks of par- 
ticular favour. Notwithstanding 
this, however, he was refused a 
license for his tragedy of Edward 
and Eleonora, which he had pre- 
pared for the stage in the year 
1739. 

Mr. Thomson*s next perform- 
ance was the masque of Affre^, 
written jointly with Mr. Mallet, 
by the command of the Prince of 
Wales, for the entertainment of 
his Royal Highnesses court, at Clif- 
den, his summer residence, in the 
year 1740. Mr. Tliomson's poem, 
entitled The Castle of Indolence, was 
his last work published by himself; 
his tragedy of Coriokinus being 
only prepared for the theatre^ 
when a fatal accident robbed the 
world of one of the best of men 
and best of poets. He would com- 
monly walk the distance between 
London and Richmond (where he 
lived), with any acquaintance that 
offered, with whom he might chat, 
and rest himself, or perhaps dine, 
by the way. One summer even- 
ing, being alone, in his walk from 
town to Hammersmith, he had 
over-heated himself, and, in that 
condition, imprudently took ^a 
boat to carry him toKew; appre- 
hending no bad consequence from 
z z 4 
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tba cfclU air on tbe river« irhtch 4. A^red» Masque^ written nl 
bif walk to his boufle, towards the conjiuiction with Mr. Mallet 8vo* 
tipper end of Kew Luie^ bad ai« 1/40. 

vajs hitherto prevented, fiotnow 5. Tancnd and Sigiimumda^ T. 
the cold bad so seized hini> that tbe Sto. 1 745 » 
next da/ be found himself in a high 6. Conokmrns. T. 8ro. 1748* 
fever. This> however^ by the use Taoicso«» THOMAa. All w« 
Of proper niedicines> was removed, can say of tbta aothor is, thaC 
lo that he was thought to be out of be published the two following 
danger 9 till the fine weather hav- plays : 

ing tempted him to expose himself 1 . The English Biogue, C. 4to» 
once more to the evening dews^ l66s, 

his fever returned with violence, 2. Mother SMptan, C. 4to. N.D* 
and with such symptoms as left THoaNTON, Bohmsll. Thii 
iv> hepes of a cure. His lamented Ingenious gentiemaa was the son 
death happened on the 27th of of a physician, we think, in Dor«' 
August 1748. His testamentary setsbire ; and he hiipseif Wi\a in* 
executors were the Lord Lyttekon* tended for the same profession, 
whose care of our poet's* fortune He was bom in the city of West^^ 
and fame ceased not with his life i minster, and educated at the school 
and Mr. Mitcliell, a gentleman there; from which he was re« 
equally noted for tbe truth and moved to Chri&lchurch, Oxford. 
constancy of his private friendship. At one or other of these semina-* 
and for faiii address and spirit as a ries, it seems probable, be became 
public minister. By their united acquainted with. Mr. Cdman; in 
interest, the orphan play of Corio* concert with whom he, io 17^4, 
hnus was brought on tbe stage, to began that excellent periodical 
the best advantage ; from the pro- work The Connoisseur, which was 
£ts of which, and the sale of nun carried on for two years with great 
nuscripts and other efiects, a hand* spirit and success. From the date 
tome sum was remitted to his on his monument, he appears to 
sisters. His remains were deposit*- have been bom in ]7«H3 thou^, 
ed in the church of Richmond, from the description of the au- 
junder a plain stone, without apy thors of The Comnotumr io the last 
inscription. A decent monument number, where his age is men- 
Ipiras erected to him in West- tinned to be then only thirty, it is 
mioater Abbey, in the year 1762, ratlier to be fixed t,wo years later, 
the . cliarge of which was defray- He had tte degree of M< A. con- 
ed by the profits arising from a ferred on him, Apiil 1.9, 17^» 
splendid edition of his works in and B. M.May 18, \J64. Though 
quarto ; Mr. Millar, the booksel- he took one degree in physic^ bo 
ler, who had purchased all Mr. never practised that science, but, 
Thomson's copies, generously giv- being in easy circumstances, de- 
ing up his property, on this grate- tern)ined to indulge the bent of 
ful occasion. His dramatic works bis inclination, unshackled by the 
aire, fetters of any profession.' Like 

1. &ophomsha. T. 8vo. 1/30. Dr. Arbutiinot, he amused him- 
2* Agamemnon. T. 8vo. if 38. self with laughing at the follies of 
3. Edward <ifid Eleonora. Tr« the times, with a degree of plea- 
^o. 173^^ «axitJ7 that ententainmeni t^e pt4)v 
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lic> without offending the individual 
Bt whom the ridicuJe was aimed, 
Scarcteiy a single popular topic of- 
fered which did not afford him a 
subject for a pamphlet, an essay^ 
« copy of verses, or some whim- 
Bical paragraphs in the newspa- 
pers. Qf some of these diurnal 
vehicles of intelligence he was th^ 
founder and conductor, as well as 
the chief support of others. Few 
persons possessed more wit and 
Bumour^ still fewer exercised 
these qualities in a manner more 
harmless, or less offensive. He, 
9t one period of his life, entered 
into a treaty with the late Mr. 
Kich tor the purchase of Covent 
<Jarden theatre, but the nljgotia- 
tion proved abortive, for reasons 
IjO which we are strangers. The 
latter part of Mr. Thornton's life 
cannot be contemplated widi plea- 
sore; he indulged himself so fre- 
jquently and immoderately in the 
pleasures t^ the bottle, that he at 
last ruined his constitution, and 
/died the gth of May 17^. A 
monument was soon afterwards 
erected to his memory in the 
Cloisters, Westminster, on which 
b an inscription written by Mr, 
Thomas Wartoo. Though Mr, 
Thornton seems to hav« been so 
w«ll qualifie^d for coniic writing, 
yet he produced nothing for the 
stage J and his introduction into 
ibis work arises only ^om a trans- 
lation of Plautus, in which the 
following plays are indebted to 
bira for their £nglish dress > viz. 

1. Amphytrion, 

2. The Braggart Capjicdn* 

3. The Treasure, 

4. The Miser. 

5. The Shipwreck. 
TfiruRMOND, John, was the son 

of Mr. John Thurmond, an actor 
cf some eminence at Drury Lane 
iii^e^re, |Ie was bred a daiiclpg^ 



master, and in that walk acqvdfed' 
considerable reputation. He wat 
the composer of several panto* 
mimes; and Chetwood intimatei 
that he was living in the year 
^7^9> having quitted the practice 
of his profession before he was dis* 
abled by age or infirmities. Th# 
performances which he brought oa 
the stage are, 

1. Harlequin Sheppard. 8vo« 
1724. 

2. Harlequin Doctor Faustus $ 
with the Masque of the Deities, 
8vo. 1724. 

3. Apolh and Daphne 'j or, Har^ 
lequin Mercury, Dr. £nt» 6vo» 
1725. 

4. Apolh and Daphne*, or, Har^ 
lequin*s Metamorphoses* Pantom. 
12mo. 1725. 

5. Harlequin's Triumph. Pant» 
The last three were pripted to* 

gether, 8vo. 1727, 

6. The Miser. Grotesque*£ntft 
8vo. 1727. 

TicKELL, RicHA&D, was dd* 
scended from the secretary of Mr» 
Addison, who is known to thd 
poetic world by the poems whicb 
have been published in his name* 
8ome foHune was made in the fa-^ 
mily ; but our author's inheritance 
lay principally in his talents. Mr, 
Tickell's education is said to havA 
been intended for the law^ but 
his disposition was too vidatile and 
desultpry for that study. Thecom?* 
mon mother of invention (necesi^ 
sity) drove him to the bookseUen, 
and he published The ProjM^ $. 
poem 5 Thg Wreath of Faslmn, &©». 
But poetry not being his ta^te, 
these things hardly made hiot 
known. Fortune, however, in on# 
of her caprices, introduced him ti 
Mr. Brummell, private secretaiy 
to Lord North, who conceived t 
strong friendship for our author^ 
apd patroQJMpfi him with • gewp*> 
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IVMify and warmth that did him 1. TheCarnivalrrf Venice. CO* 

honour. Afler procuring him a 1781. N. P. 

peusion ot" two hundred a year, 2. The Gentle Shepherd, Past, 

which was a decent miiintenance altered. 17S1. N. P. 

for hiin and a jVIiss B— — j by Tighe, Edward, was the al- 

whotu he had several childrcD, he terer of two dramatic pieces, 

fbuod him aitached to nn amiable called, 

young lady> Miss Mary, the se- 1. The Force of Love. T. 12mo. 

<^nd daughter of Air. Linley, the l/Sd. 

musician, of Drury Lane, whom 2. The Miser, F. 8vo. 1788. 
be afterwards murried. Mr. Brum- Tubin, John, the third son of 
lueli exerted himseif with addi- Mr. James Tobin, of the island of 
tional humanity when he found Nevis, was born at Salisbury Ja- 
tiim with so fair a prospect of hap- nuary 28, 1770. He received iiis 
piness ; he settled a part of his early education at the fi-efr-school 
pension on bis former family, from of Southampton, where he con« 
|i proper compassion to his chil- tinued seven years, and was after- 
dren, and obtained for him a place wards pupil to the Rev. Mr. Lee, 
in the Stamp-oiBce. * of Bristol, in which city hu father, 
. These instances of favour ani- returning from the West Indies, 
mated the genius of our author, embarked in a commercial part* 
^nd he produced a parody on tiie nership. In IJSJ he was articled 
speeches at the opening of Parlia- to an eminent solicitor of Lin- 
ment, called Anticipation. The coin's Inn. After the death of 
thought was fortunate, and the imi- that gentleman, he became a part** 
tations were happy. Administration ner with three other clerks in the 
was served* and his patron satis- office ; but, disagreements hap- 
ped. He made several subsequent pening which ended in a chancery 
attempts of the satiie kind, in the suit, he entered into a new firm 
Cassette Ferte^ the Adventures of a with Mr. Ange. By taking a part 
poRiUat Ltouse, &c.; bat they were in school performances, and visit- 
too much in the manner of Anti-^ ing the theatre at Southampton, 
cipation to succeed. he had acquired a taste for the 

At length, through the interest drama> and his first piece was 

ef his friend Mr. Brummeli, and written before the year 1789. 

as a reward for his political* writ- Constantly* engaged after this pe- 

ings in support of ministry, he was nod in dt^amatic compositions, they 

made a commissioner of stamp- were offered to the theatres, but 

duties, with a salary of 500/. a were all rejected, except a comedy 

year. called The Faro Table, which was 

After the death of his first wife, accepted at Drury Lane, though ne*^ 
bkjK whom he had three children, ver performed. Finding his health 
Mr. Tickell married a diaughter of decline, by the advice of his phy- 
Captain Leigh, of the Berrington sicians he went, in 1803, and re- 
East Indiaman, who survived him. sided with a relation in Cornwall ; 
Hh death happened Nov. 4, 1793, but his disorder assuming the form 
and was occasioned by a fall from of consumption, he was induced^ 
window of his apartments in in November 1804, at the earnest 
Hampton Court palace. His dra- solicitation of his friends, to era* 
mauc pieces are twQ, vi^f hgrk atBristpl for the West Indjei, 
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hoping benefit from a warmer Anne; She was born in the year 
climate. Detained at Cork some I694 \ and her father, observing 
days, the vessel sailed from that her extraordinary genius, gave her 
port on the 7th of December, and so excellent an education, that, be- 
on that day he died. Contrary sides great skill in music and 
winds obliged the ship to return to drawing, she spoke fiuently and 
the Cove of Cork, and he was correctly the Latin, Italian, and 
there interred. French languages^ and well un-> 
The dramatic pieces of his which derstood history, poetry, and th« 
have come to our knowledge are mathematics. These qualifications 
the following; but, we under- were dignified by an unfeigned 
stand, several others remain in piety, and the moral virtues, which 
MS. They prove him to have she possessed and practised in an 
possessed an excellent taste, and a eminent degree. The former part 
truly poetical mind; and leave us of her life was spent in the Tower 
to regret his early removal from a of London, where her father had 
sphere which he was so likely to a house ; the latter at Stratford 
have adorned. and Westham. She died on th« 

1. The Faro Table. C- 1795. Jst of February 1754, ^ed sixty 
N. P. nor acted. 1 years, and was buried at the latte^ 

2. The Honejf Moon. C 8vo. place. 

1805. In the year 1755 a volume of 

3. The Curfew. P. 8vo. 1807. her poems was printed in 12mo* 

4. School for Authors. G. Svo, among which appeared 

1908. Susanna 'y or, Innocence Preserve 

ToDo, THB R«y. HBifftT JoBNj od. A Musical Drama, 
M. A. This gentleman^ a minor She was honoured with th^ 

canon of Canterbury cathedral^ friendship of Sir Isaac Newton; 

rector of Alh^Iows, in Lombard who was much pleased with scmie 

Street, London, apd of Coulsdon, in of her first essays. It has been ob- 

Surrey, is librarian to the £arl of served, that a few of her poemi 

Bridgewater^ and to the archi- hav^ such a philosophical ca8t> and 

episcopal library at Lambeth. He so great a depth of thought, that 

has published an interesting Ac* they will scarcely be understood by 

count of the Deans qf Canterbury ; the beau monde. Her Latin po- 

from the new Foundation of that ems are also written in a truly 

Church by Henry VJIL to th^ pre- classical taste. She would not suf- 

sefntTime: Svo. J 794. The pub- fer her works to appear till she 

lie is also indebted to him for ex- herself was beyond the reach of 

cellent editions, with notes, of the envy or applause. They abound 

works of Spenser and Milton ; but with sentiment and simplicity, and 

his niche in this work he derives yet are far from being destitute of 

from an editioii, with notes and spitit and poetical ornament, 
pther illustrations, of Her estate, which was a con* 

Comus. M. 8vo. 179S. siderable one, she left to her 

ToLLET, £lizabi(th, was the youngest nephew. Her eldest ne* 

daughter of CSeorge Toilet, Esq. phew, George Toilet, of Betley, 

commissioner of the navy in the in StafiTondshiTe, but formerly of 

feigns of JK^ing William andQueen Lincoln's Inu^ whowas wellknowi^ 
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for lus viiluable no(«d «n Shak- wards became chaplain to the Earl 
•prarcy died the 2i$t day of Odft- of Susies ; and iu lysd, by the to* 
|usr 1779. lerest (^ Lauiy LoDguevilie> Yicav 

Tohiov, FsANcify wa> a clcr- of £aston Mauduit. He died in 
gyoiao, and, we believe* a naiive 17^^-^> having, besides some olher 
4of the county of Nortliampton. works, produced 
Jtkt ao early period of life be The Earl of Warwiclt ; or, Bri- 
V9t$ discarded by his father, who Hsh Exile, T. Svo. N.D. [1719*1 
Afterwards disinherited him, on ac- Tomkis, Mm. The fate erf* this 
tfXKiBt, as it is said, of the irrega- author is aingulariy bard. Thoii^h 
larttiea of his life; and, indeed, the comedy he has written ia tod^** 
ffrben It is consideived that, in the putably an excellent one, yet the 
irear 1723, he fell under suspicion whole we know of him is, that be 
«f murdering a bastard child, which was scholar of Trinity College^ 
lie had by a young lady, though Cambridge, in 1594, and B. A. 
tbeo to orders and a mdrried luan, in IdgS. He prodoced one play, 
for which a bill was preferred called 

igainsc him at the assises, but Atbumaxar. C. 4to. I6l5. 
^rowa out by the grand jury, Toms, £dwakd, was celebrated 
Hbo resentment of his father will for his performance on the trumv 
jbardly be supposed to be ill- found* pet« He died about the year 1779^ 
td<. At the time his play appesned, having adapted to the stage Ltk, 
]be wss much distressed. In bia 9wm Figimola, under the title of 
dedication to Lord Grimston be The JccampUiked Maid, C. O. 
as^a, ^' It is well known, that an 8vo. 1766. 
^* attempt of this nature, especially Toosvr, Gboaob Phcup, t 
f* when Ibe first, and that of one aurgoon and apothecaiy, wbo at 
** wbo^ years have not as yet the time of his death, the 22d of 
x< been suiicieot to draw out to April 1 795, resided in HigbStccet^ 
** bis experiepce the [Jan of bu-^ &t. Giles's. He publisl^ a vo-^ 
f* man life, is always attended tome of poems, and one play (ne^ 
^' with vast, ai^ almost uocooquer- ver acted), called 
^ able, difficidiies, even among Sebastian. T. Svo. i??^* 
^' ^os^ who can boaH mot^ to Topham, Eowabd, was for« 
*^ have shared the smiles of for* merly a captain in the guards, was 
** tune than I can. How lliep subsequently concerned in a daily 
^ shsU I stem this tempestuous newspaper called The JVarld^ and 
iK dea ? How then shall I, almo&t is at present, we believe, in the 
^ o*ie(growo with misfortunes, find commissaon of the peace in tfa* 
*^ a person whose unbiaseied ho«- eounty of York. Ja the dramatit 
A^ ooor will 8n\ile oa my poor en«- way he has prodooed ftnr pieces^ 
^ deavours ?" — ^Again : " Nor waa via. 

" it a small motive to induce me I. Det^ Indeed f F. 178O, N. P,» 
V to lay my labours at your feet, 2. The Foal, F. «vo. 1786. 
^that your Lordship had some 3. SmallTalk. F. 1706. N.P» 
«^ knowledge of me before the un*- 4. Bonds wkkaui Judgment, F^ 
^ happy differences betwixt my 17^- N. P. 
^ father and myself left roe ex- Capt. Topham alsopuUished ti| 
A# posed to the hard usag^ of an \77^ LoltefsfromEdinhur^^wfd^ 
f* iiDgrateful wor)d/' He after- tep in the years 1774 and I77i \ 
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an Account of a remarhc^U' Stent ttv|al ^ompfmton, arid a man of 

that fell from the Clouds ; and a much literary iflgenuity. He wa» 

very entertaining li/V of the late tlie close intinaate of Garrick^frooB 

John Elwes, Esq. the celebrated whom be held for some years tbm 

miser. valuable vicarage of Hendoa, m 

TouRNEUK, Cyril, an author ^iddlejex; aod it U suppo^ed^ 

of the reign of King James L the ihat many of Mr. Grarrick's best 



circurnstances of whose life are 
totally unknown. A contempo-* 
rary writer says of bim, . . 

** His fame unto that pitch was only 

raiVd, 
*• As not to be despis*d,norovcr-prais'd.** 

lie wrote, 

1 . The Revenger* s Tragedy,. 41o. 
1607. D- C. 

2. The Jtheisfs Tragedy. 4to. 

3. The Nobleman. T. Coin« 

N.P. 

TowNLB7> James, M. A. the 
pecood son of a merchant, was 
born in London in 1714, and re- 

eeived his education at Merchant and energetic ; the style of bis dk^ 

Taylors* school, whence he was courses was correct, yet unstudied, 

elected to St. John's College, Ox« and (what is the highest praise dt 

ford. Soon after taking brders, sacred oratory') adapted to the on-i' 

he was chosen morning preacher derstandingof a general auditory-^ 

«t Lincoln^s Inn chapel, and lee* some single sermons only are ia 

turer of St. Dunstan's in the East, print. As a grammarian and iu^ 

tie married, in 1740, Miss Jane tor he has seldom been surpassed ; 

Bonnin, of Windsor, descended and many of his pupils are noMT 

trom the Poyntz family, and re- filling the highest stations in tbd 

|ated to the Dowager Lady Spen- three professions of law, physic^ 

cer, through whose patronage Mr, and divinity. In him were ea)i<^ 

Townley obtained the living of St. nently blended the attainments of 



productions and revivals partook 
of Mr. T-owaiey's assisting band* 
tie was.ibe loflg-concealed auchot 
of Iphe celebrated farce of ISgk 
Life below Stairs, in I7<59i a pieo# 
which has held its reputation *fMi 
the stage during iifty-two yean^ 
against all the variations of dranfii'- 
tic taste and literary caprice. Mr. 
Townley also (with Dr. Morell) 
materially assisted his friend Ho- 
garth in his Analysis of Beauty 9 
as Hogarth's erudiciofi was MfhMf 
Df the pencil. 

Mn Townley, as a divine, wok 
much admired. His manner cC 
delivery was graceful, impressive. 



Benoet, Gracechurch Street, Lon- 
doB, and a vicarage in Essex, He 
afterwards became grammar-mas- 
ter to Christ's Hospital > and in 



the scholar and the demeanour of 
the gentleman : his talents wer« 
considerable 5 and the public, per- 
haps, have to regret that bis suc- 



17^9 was chosen high master of cessors have not given hisf works to. 
Merchant Taylors' school, in which the world. His dramatic produc- 



QfUce he died ^uly 15, 1778; 
having been presented, in 1777, 
|d a pying in Wales by Bishop 
. fthipWy, to whom he was chaplain* 
Mr. Townley, besides exemplify- 
ing every domestic viitue in th^ 
Jl^ij^hest degree,, was a mast con- 



tions were, 

1. High Life hehw Stairs. S. 
8vo. 1759. 

2. F^ise Concord: F. 17^. N.P, 

3. The Tutor. F. 4to. 1765. 
We question if all the pages ot 

praise and compliqiienv justly o«* 
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stowed upon that nneqaalle^ and 
iromortal actor Garrick, can fur- 
nish an effusion of equal strength 
and point with the following by 
oar author.— Within a few days 
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*<Or sped, unseen, tb'cficctiial shaft; 

while Fame> 
** That hailM the uiumph* knew not 

tMkof# the claim." 

vui ««w.-..— ' — /- Towkly^Charles. This name, 

of Gfarrick's departure, in 17^4, which is probably &ctitious> is pre* 

for his continental tour, he was fixed to 

passing the evening with his friend The Courtezans, C. in two acts. 

Mr.T. and fKetioualy asked him 8vo. 1760. 

if he had no poetic adiea ready; Townsbkd, Aukbliaw, was 

which, in a few minutes, pro- author of, 

duced the following : I. Albion s Triumph. M. 4to. 

•• When GarricVs steps the Alps have '^1» ^ , *, ^^ 

trod, 2. Temfe ResioretL M. 4tD. 

« Piepar'd to enter mighty Rome ; l63l. 

" The AmphUheairc shall nod, ^ TRACT, JoHV, a gentleman oC 

- And RosciiM shudder in his tomb ! 3^3^^^^ j^ GloQCCstershire, was 
The following poetical character guthor of 
of Mr. Townley was written by Periander, King of Corinth. T. 
the late Mr. Bishop, who succeed- g^^^ 1 73 1^ 
ed him as high master of Merchant n^ ^\^ /^^\\ ig^ 1735. 
Taylors* school, and was spoken Trafp, Dr. Josbfh, a cde- 
by one of the youths (now the brated divine and poet, was the son 
Rev. Mr. Gardner) on a public ^f m^. Joseph Trapp, rector of 

Cherington, in Gloucestershire, 
where he was born in 1679. He 
was educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he was chosen fel- 
low, and took the degree of M. A. 
May 13, 1702, and was afterwards 
created D. D. by diploma, Feb. 1, 
1727. In 1707 he was appointed 
to the professorship of poetry 



day, Oct. 29, 1778: 

« For one k»t friend 

«< A tear will trickle, and aiishascoHl- — 
** Never did friend love ume parental 

prove ; 
«* Never did father bear more friendly 

love; 
•« Largely benevolent; minaidy just ; 
** Above disgutsct because above distrust ; 
«« Sure, if he crr'd, to err on candour's 

side; 



4€ Ffank, but not forward ; without ri- was the first professor, and pub- 

jonr, right ; lished his lectures under the title 

•• Widi genius modest, and wiih troth ^^ Pnglectiones PoetioB. He has 

«L,.xlS?i liberal, his convivial joke; shown ^l^<^r%'«/«fy ^^*^°V]^ 

« K humour p;>inted it; good-na- tin, how perfectly he understood 

ture spoke. every species of poetry, and how 

*« Ridi WIS his fancy ; though unla- critically and justly he could give 

boui*d, neat directions toward the formation 



•* His phrase; and chaste, though comic, 
his a>nceit. 

«* His wit was satire, by address dis- 
armed ; 

€i Tile manner won, ev'n whom th at- 
tack alarm'd ^ 

" Save, when at vice— to vice alone a 
foe— 



of a poem on the most just and 
most established rules. He evin- 
ced afterwards, by his translation 
of Virgil, tlvat a roan may be able, 
to direct, who cannot execute; 
that is, may have the critic's judg- 



« Ml i^ the face of day, ht aira'd his ' mcnt, without the pocfs animal 
Wow;— 
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tibn. While he was empleyed, 
however, in this undertaking, he 
would often rise from bed, strike 



T R O 

1810, in her 70tii year; whil* 
sitting in her chair, perusing ihe 
letters of a deceased friend. lhu% 



a hght, and eoramit a number of after a life spent in an indefatigable 
lines to paper. Surely no part of discharge of iier duty to God and 



his work has merit enough to 
justify his frequent desertion and 
disturbance of his wife at such 
unseasonable hours ; but it should 
seem, from this example, thai a 
Pegasus of lead may son}eti£iies be 
as restless as a Muse ofjire, Dr, 
Trapp was rector of Harlington, 
in Middlesex, of Christ Church, in 
Newgate Street, and St. Leonard's, 
in Foster Lane, London ; also lec- 
turerof St. Lawrence- Jewry and St. 
Aiartin's in the Fields. His very 
high-church principles were pro- 
bably the reason why he did not 
reach a more dignified station. He 
died November 22, 1747, and left 
behind him the character of a pa-» 
thetic and instructive preacher, an 
excellent scholar, a discerning cri- 
tic, and a \^xy exemplary liver. 
He is author of a tragedy j called 

Ahramule'y ox ^ Love and Empire, 
T. 4to. 1704. 

And In the 12mo. edition, 1739> 
he is declared the author o^' 

King Saul. T. 4to. 1703. 
Several occasional poems were 
written by him in EngMsh ; and 



to her neighbour, she was re- 
moved to a better world, without 
experiencing the infirmities of age; 
or tiie sufiering of any previous 
sickness. She published in T/t€ 
Juvenile Magazine, 1783, 

The Little Hermit, Drama. 
Her writings were much too na- 
merous for a detail of ^hem to 
come within the scope of the pre- 
sent work ; but those who wish to 
see a list of them may consult The 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. Ixxxi. 
p. S6; or. The Lady's MoiUk^ 
Museum, vol. i. p. 338 — 340. 

TfiOTTEfi, Catharine, was 
the daughter of Captain David 
Trotter, a Scots gentleman. Ho 
was a commander in the royal 
navy, in the reign of Charles If. 
and at his death left two daugh- 
ters ; the youngest of whom, Catha- 
rine, our celebrated authoress, was 
born in London, August \Q, 167^ 
She gave early marks of her ge- 
nius, and learned to write, and 
also made herself mistress of the 
French languige. by hjer own 
application ;:nd diligence, without 



there is one Latin production of any instructor 5 out she had some 
his in the Musce Ang1ican<B, He assistance in the study of the Latin 



also translated Milton*s Paradise 
Lost into Latin verse, but with 
little success. 

Trimmer, Mrs. Sarah, was 
hdtvk at Ipswich, in Suffolk, the 
only daughter of Joshua Kirby, 
Esq. designer in perspective to 
their Majesties -, and will long be 
remembered for her numerous 
works tending to the religious in- 
|truction and education of young 
people, and the poor. She died, 
the widow of Mr. Jarnes Trimmer, 
of Old Brentford, December 14 j 



grammar and logic, of which lat- 
ter she drew up an ahstract for 
her own use. The most serious 
and important subjects, and espe- 
cially religion, soon engaged her 
attention. But, notwithstanding 
hier education, her intimacy with 
several families of distinction, of 
the Komish persuasion, exposed 
her, while very young, to impres-* 
sions in favour of that church ; 
which not being removed by her 
conferences vvith some emirent 
and learned members of the chuj-cil 
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irf'Bngbnd, she embraced the Ro- in an extraordinary manner, ft 
tnish commuDtoA> in which she defence of Mr. Locke's writings f 
continued till the year 1707* In a female metaphysician being « 
iCqG she produced a tragedy, remarkable phenomenon in ibm. 
called jigJKS de Castro, which was republic of letters* 
«cted at the Theatre Royal, when She returned to the exercise of 
ahe was only in her seventeenth her dramatic genius in l^Ol^ aihl 
^ar. The reputation of this per- fixed upon the revolution of Swe- 
ibrmance, and the verses which she * den« under Gustavus £rickson, for 
addressed to Mr. Congreve upon the subject of a tragedy. Thii 
his Mourning Bride, in iQQJ, were tragedy was acted in 1706, at th«« 
probably the foundation of her Queen's Theatre In the Hay mar- 
Acquaintance wit^ that celebrated ket. In 1 707, her doubts concerns- 
writer. Her second tragedy. Fa- ing the Romish religion; which. 
Ud Friendship, was aeted in 1 698, she had so many years professed. 
Ml the New Theatre in Lincoln's t^aving led her to a thorough ex«^ 
inn Fields. Thi» tragedy met with amination of the grounds of it, 
great applause, and is still thought by cenisulting the best books onr 
the most perfect of her dramatic both sides of the question, and ad- 
performances. Her talents, how- vising with men of the best jud^« 
ever, not being confined to tra- ment, the result was a conrviction 
^edy, she brought upon the stage, of the falseness of the pretenstoni 
m 1701, a comedy, called Lot}e of that church, and a return to 
0i a Loss $ or, Mo^ Votes cany ii, that of England, to which she ad<* 
In the same year she gave the faered during the remainder of hei^ 
public her third tragedy, entitled life. In 17O8 she was married 
The Unhappy Penitent, acted at the to the Reverend Mr. Cockbum, 
Theatre Royal in Drory Lane. But then curate of St. Dunstan's ia 
poetry and dramatic writing did* Fleet Street, but who afterward^ 
not so far engross the thoughts of obtained the living of Dong Horie- 
our author, but that she sometimes ly, near Morpeth, in Northun)^ 
turned them to subjects of a very berland. He was a man of con- 
dtfierent nature. Though en* •siderable abilities; and, among, 
gaged in the profession of a reli- several other things, wrote an ac* 
gion not very favourable to so ra- count of the Mo^iic deluge, ^^icb 
.liooal a philosophy as that of Mr. was mach approved by the learned* 
Locke^ yet she had read his in- Mrs. Cockburn*s remarks upocr 
comparable Essay on Human Uh'' some writers in the controversf^ 
derstanding with so clear a compre^ concerning the foundation of xuo* 
pension and so unbiassed a judg- ral duty and moral obligation^ 
ment, that her own conviction of were introduced to the world in 
the truth and importance of the August 1743, In the hterary 
notions contained in it, led her journal entitled The Hisiory of 
to endeavour that of others, by the Wbrks of the Learned. Th4 
iremoying some of the objections strength, clearness, and vivadty^ 
urged against them. She drew up, shown in her remarks nppn tht^ 
therefore, a defence of the Essay, most abstract and perplexed quest 
against some remarkii which bad tions, immediately raised tte cu* 
been published against it in 1667 1 riosity of all good judges about th« 
pod iirUier diuit)gui£hed henetf cemoealed vrit^^ and their acdtmi** 
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ration was greatly increased when extremely amiable to those who . 

her sex and i^dvauced age were inUmately knew her. Her conver- 

known. Dr. Rutherforth's Essay sation was always innocent, useful, 

on the Nature^ and Ol ligations of. and agreeable, without the least 

AV/Kff, published in May 1744, atFectation of being thought a wir, 

soon engaged her thoughts; and, a:id attended with a remarkable 

notwithstanding the asthmatic dis- modesty and diffidence of herself, 

order which had seized her many and a constant endeavour to adapt, 

years before, and now left her herdiscoursetp her company. Her 

small intervals of ease, she applied disposition was generous and bene- 

herself to the confutation of that volent ; and ready upon all occa- 

elaborate discourse; and, having sions to forgive injuries, and bear 

finished it with a spirit, elegance, them, as well as misfortunes, with- 

and -perspicuity equal, if not su- out interrupting her own ease, or 

perior, to all her former writings, that of others, with complaintSfOr 

transmitted her manuscript to Mr. reproaches. The pressures , of a 

Warburton, aftervi^ards Bishop of very contracted fortune were sup- 

Gloucesjter; who published it, with ported by her with calmness and. 

a preface of his own, in April in silence; nor did she ever at-. 

1747^ under the title of Remarks tempt to improve,it among those 

upon the Principles and Reasonings great persoraages to whom she was 

of Dr. Rutherforth' s Essay on the known, by importunities, to which 

Nature and Obligations of Virtue ^ the best minds are most averse, 

in Vindication of t fie contrary Prin- and which her approved merit and 

ciples and Reasons inforced in the established reputation should have, 

iPritirgs of the late Dr, Samuel rendered unnecessary. But her 

Clark. , abilities as a writer, and the merit 

The loss of her husband, on the of her works, will not have full, 

4th of Januaiy 1748, in the 71st justice done, without a due atten- 

year of his age, Wcis a severe shock tion to the peculiar, circumstances, 

to her; and she did not long sur- in which they were produced: her 

vive him, dying on the llth of early youth, when she wrote some; 

May 1749* in her 7l4>t yenr, 'after her advanced age, and ill state of 

having supported a tedious, painful healtli, when she drew up others j^ 

disorder, with a resignation to the the uneasy situation of her fortune, 

divine will, which had been the durinsf the whole course of her 

governing principle of her whole life ; and an interval of near 

life, and her support under the twenty years in the 'vigour of it, 

various trials of it. She was in- spent in the cares of a family, 

terred near her husband, at Long without the least leisure for read- 

llorsley. ing or contemplation; after which, 

Mrs. Cockburn was no less ce- with a mind so long diverted an4 

lebrated for her beauty, in her incumbered, resuming her studies, 

younger days, than for her genius she instantly recovered its entire 

and'- accomplishments. She was powers, and, in the Jiours of rer 

indeed small of stature, but had a laxation from her domestic emj 

remarkable liveliness in her eye, ployments, pursued, to their ul- 

and a delicacy of complexion, most limits, soiiie of the deepest 

^vbich continued to her death, inquiries of vvhicli the bumao 

Her private character rendered her mind is capable ! Her works are 

YgL. u 3 a 
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collected into two brge Toluroetf 
8vo. by Dr. Birch, 1751 $ who hat 
prefixed to them an account of her 
life and writings, from which we 
have extracted the imperfect nar- 
rative here given. 

The following is a list of her 
dramatic pieces : 

I • ^gnes de Castro. Trag. 4to. 

2. Fatal Friendship. Trag. 4to. 

i6ySi 8vo. 1751. 

3. The Unhappy Penitent, Tng. 
4to. 1701. 



4. Lwe at a Loss} or. Most Anglicized 



dressers to Queen Marf , and p| 
bablya Roman Catholic, of vl 
persuasion our author seems akoi 
have been. He died at 
House,on the^th of Jannary 16/ 
and was buried in the vault 
the ch^ipel there. L4ingbaioe, 
mistake, says he was alive at 
time he published hts accouot 
the dramatic poets. 
He was the author of 
The Adventures of Fhe Hq 
C. Folio. 1(363. 
Turner, Mrs. MARCAtii 



Fotes carry it. C. 4to. 17OI. This 
was aAerwards revised, and in- 
tended to be brought aeain on the 
stage, under the title of 

The Honourable Deceivers ; or, 
JU right at the last. Com. N. P. 

5. The Revolution of Sweden, 
T. 4ta 1706. 



the Gentle Shepherd. Past. Svl 
1790. 

TvTCBiv, John, was a 
spicable scribbler, in the reign 
King James the Second, and ver 
early in life became noxious 
the government from the vim* 
lence of his writings. He wa 



Tv)Lt>, Richard, was author prosecuted for a political perform- 

of one religious play, called ance on. the side of Monrooatb, 

The Divine Comedian $ or, The and, being found guilty,, was sea-.| 
right Use of Plays, a sacred Tragi- tenced by Jefferies tQ be whipped 
Com. 4to. 1672. through several market-towns ia 
Turk, Sir Samuel. This au- the west. To avoid this severs 
thor was of Temple Cressy, in the punishment, he petitioned the 
county of £ssex, and a colonel of King that the sentence might be 
horse in the ser\'ice of KingCharles changed to hanging. At the death 
the First, while the affairs of that of tliis unfortunate monarch be 
monarch wore any appearance of wrote an invective against his 'roe- 
success. He was very active in a mory, which even the severity of 
rising in the county of Essex, bis sufferings can hardly excuse* 
which ended fatally to some of the He was the .author of The Obser^ 
chief actors' in it. Soon after the vator, which was begun April I, 
Restoration he intended to retire IJiXL Becoming odious to the 
from business, but was diverted Tories, he received a severe beat- 
frpm that design for some time by' ing in AugvBt 1707, and died in 
His Majesty's recommending him much distress, in the Mint« the- 
to adapt a Spanish play to the 23d of September folio wing, at the 
English stage, which he executed age of 47. In some \erses on his 
with some dep^ree d' success. On death he is called Captain Tutchin. 
the 3 1 St of March 1664^ he was He wrote 

created a baronet. He married The Unfortunate Shepherd, Past. 

Mary, the daughter of Edward 8vo. 1685. Printed in a coUectiott 

Sheldon^ a lady who was one of the of his poems. 
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know the result of their inquiries!. 
The charge probably was dis- 
covered to be iil-grounded. He 
afterwards was servant to Queen 
Catharine Parr/ and, in the be- 
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. , Nicholas. This author 

jetfiflflieB,^ by Leland, styled Odoyailus. 

len. Ij^e was born in Hampshire, and 

r be V2i%as adniitted scholar of Corpus 

isbed iaChristi College, Oxford, the J 8th , , 

poets, of June 1520, at about the age of ginning of Edward VI.'s time, was 

mthafl fourteen. He then took the degree promoted to a canonry at Windsor. 

ures of kef bachelor of arts, and became Wood says he wrote several corae-^ 

I probationer fellow the 3d of Sept. dies, and Bale mentions The Tra^ 

\hs, }Lil524'f but lost the degree of master gedy of Popery, See in Vol. III. 

soon afterwards, on account of his p 
iijftWWncli nation to the tenets of Luther. 

He then obtained the mastership 

)M, H of Eton school, and, in the per- ^, - ^ — - 

•, ifltk-ifformance of his duty there, be- long quotation from a rhyminr 
leooD^,* haved, according to the account of interlude by him, printed in Wi^ 



438, 



De Papattt. Trag. 
A specimeUi however, of his abi- 
lities in this way, may be seen in a 



iwe 90 ThomasTusser, with great severity. 
frm t He proceeded in.arts in 1534, but 
\np. ft in 1541 was near losing his place, 
litidp being suspected of some concern in 
jfU0 a robbery of plate belonging to the 
whft^^ college, with two of his scholars. 
fqftff^ For this fact he was examined by 
the king's council, but we do not 



son*s Art of Logicke, 1 587. 

Mr. Nichols mentions a play of 
his, as being acted at Cambridge^ 
before the Queen, called * 

Ezekias. 1564. N. P. 

Underwood, T. was author of 

The Country IVdke. F. Svo. 
1782, 
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Valiktia, Gborgb, Lord Vis- 
count, eldest son of Arthur An- 
nesley. Earl of Mountnorris, born 
November 176*99 we ate told, has 
written a tragedy, ** full of beauty 
** and sublimity, but more calcu- 
^' lated for the closet than for the 
"present stage." His Lordship 
was a pupil of Dr. Butt's j and 
a few years since visited India, 
&c. in pai*suit of political, geo« 
graphical, and botanical know- 
ledge, to gratify his curiosity, and 
enrich his mind 3 and published 
tlie ^esult^ in 3 vols. 4to. 1809^ 



V A L 

under the title of Voyages and 
Travels to India, Ceylpn, -the Med' 
Sea, Abyssinia, and Egyptp in the 
Years 1802—1806. The title of 
his Lordship's tragedy we have not 
heard mentioned. 

Valpy, Richard, D. D. and 
F.A.S. This gentleman is masterbfa 
very eminent classical seminary for 
youth, at Reading, in Berkshire ; ia 
which he has laboured many years, 
with indefatigable diligence and 
distinguished success. Hehaspiibr 
lished Sermons, preached on pidflic. 
Occasions, with Notes, ami oji Apm 
3 a 2 
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pendix on various critical, historical, 
and political Subjects i An Address 
from a Clergyman to his Paris hio^ 
ners -, Elements of the Latin Lan- 
guage, or. An Introduction to the 
Latin Grammar, in a new, easy, 
and concise Method (by the use of 
which, he says^ his scholars made 
as great a progress in three monthsi 
as they usually did before in six) ; 
and other helps to learning. But 
we are to view Dr. V. as a drama- 
tist chiefly; in which character 
he has altered several of Shak- 
8peare*s plays, to adapt them to a 
classical theatre, where nothing 
should be suffered to raise a blush 
on the cheek of youth. In these 
plays he has introduced new 
speeches, and new scenes; but 
has preserved the diction of Shak- 
speare, wherever he could do it 
in coj^formity with his plan. 

His productions of this kind 
are: 

1. TTie Roses; or. King Henry 
/7» Hist. Play. 8vo. 1 795. 

2. King John. Tr. 8vo. 1800. 

3. The Second Part of King 
Henry I r. 8vo. 1801. 

4. The Merchant of Venice. C. 
^ 8vo. 1802. 

All of which were performed by 
Dr. Valpy's scholars, for the bene- 
fit of some public charity, or for 
the widows and orphans of the 
brave defenders of their country. 

Of these. King John was also 
performed at Covent Oarden, in 
1303, for the benefit of Airs. 
Litchfield, by the author's permis-« 
lion, and repeated for other bene- 
fits in the same season. Some 
speeches introduced into it made 
so strong an impi-ession on the 
feelings of an English audience^ on 
tlie renewal of ihe war, that the 
play was acted in almost e:^evy 
towfi in Great Britaki and Ireland. 
« 7ha histrioniccharacters ofMeitrs* 



Cooke, H. Johnston, and Mr9« 
Litchfield, received an accession 
by their spirited and affecting re- 
presentations of John, Falcon- 
bridge, and Lady Constance. It 
was intended to have been brought 
out in a magnificent style at Co- 
vent Garden, at the opening of the 
next season; but Mr. Keroble, 
being appointed manager, resumed 
his character of King John in the< 
original play. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, was 
descended from an ancient family 
in Cheshire, which came originally 
from France ; though, by \n^ 
name, he should appear to be of 
Dutch extraction. He was bom 
about the middle of the reign of 
Charles II. and became eminent 
for poetry and skill in architecture ; 
to both of which he discovered 
an early propension. He had a 
most ready wit, and was particu- 
larly turned for dramatic produc-r • 
tions. His first comedy, called 
Tlie Relapse, or, Vtrtue in Danger, 
was acted with great applause, ia 
the year 1697, which encouraged 
him to proceed in the same track. 
The reputation which he gained 
by his comedies was rewarded 
A*ith greater advantages than usu- 
ally arise from the profits of writ-, 
ing for the stage. He was ap- 
pointed Clarencieux king at artns; 
a place, which he some time lield, 
and at last disposed of. In August 
1716 he was appointed surveyor 
of the works at Greenwich Hospi- 
tal : he was likewrise made comp- 
troller-general rf His Majesty'* 
works, and surveyor of the gardens 
and waters. . Bat we are rather to 
ascribe these preferments to his 
skill in architecture, than to his 
dramatic writings. Several noble 
structures were raised under his 
direction, at Blenheim, in Oxford- 
^ire^ Ciaremont^ ia Surrey*. utdL ' 
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the Opera House, in the Hay- Whincop ascribes to him, 

market. In some part of Sir 11. * Squire Trcholy. C. 8vo, 

John's life, for we cannot ascer- 1734. 

tain the time, he went over to ' VANDERSTOp,CoRNEtius, pub- 
France 5 wliere, his taste for archi- lished 

lecture exciting him to view the The Gentle Shepherd. C.alteted^ 

fortitications of the country, he 8vo. 1777- 

w^s one day observed by an en- Vaughan, Thomas. This gen- 

gineer, whose information caused tleman was tlie son of one who 

him to be secured by authority, acquired a genteel fortune by the 

audsent tothe Bastile; but he was practice ot the law, for which 

soon set at liberty. He died of a profession our present author is 

quinsey, at his house in Whitehall, said to have been intended. His 

inl72d. Vanbrughwasthecontem- partiality for theatrical amuse* 

poraiy and friend of Mr. Congreve. ments, Siwdi his v/arm solicitude 

These two comic Avriters gave new for the success and happiness of 

life to the English stage, and re* those who made the stage the 

stored it to reputation, when it object of their pursuit, condemned 

iiad, in reality, been sinking for him to the toil, and often to the 

some time. It would, however, hardship, of many applications for 

have been more to their credit, if, the exertion of his influence, 

^vhile they exerted their wit upon When patronage becomes exten- 

Ihis occasion, they had preserved sive, it must frequently be unsuc- 

it pure and unmixed with that ob- cessful ; and disappointment will 

«cenity an3 licentiousness which, be apt to forget what is due to 

while it pleased, tended to corrupt the inclination, when it. is found 

the audience. When Mr. Collier that the power is wanting. Such 

attacked the immorality and pro- instances did occur to Mr. Vaughan 

faneness of the stage, in the year in the course of his many endea* 

I6i98, these two writers were his vours ; but his philanthropy with- 

principal objects. stood both the shocks of ingratitude 

Sir John's dramatic pieces are, and the shafts of ridicule. It is 

1 . The Relapse ; or. Virtue in said, but we know not with how 
Danger, Cora. 4 to. \6Q7, ipuch truth, that this gentleman 

2. The Provolid Wife, C. 4to. stood as the original for the por- 
1697. trait of Dangle in The Critic. He 

3. Esop. Com. in Two Parts, obtained the appoiatment of clerk 
4to. 1697. to the commission of the peace 

4. The Pilgrim. C. 4to. 170O. for the city of Westminster; and 

5. The Fglse Friend. Cqm. 4to. when first the rage for military 

1702. associations took place, became 

6. The Confederacy, Com. 4to. captain of a company in the West'- 

1703. minster volunteers, A literary dis,- 

7. The Mistake. C. 4to. 1706. pule arose between him and the 

8. The Cuckold in Conceit, C. lateMr.Colman, who then brought 
1706. N. P. out a periodical paper under the 

9. Tlie Country House, farce, title of The Genius, Tliis dispute 
l2mo. [1715.] was conducted with more virulence 

10. A Journey to London, C. than ingenuity ; and it was at this 
-Left jinfinished. 8vo. I728. lime that Mr, Colman distingnisli^ 
^ 5 A 3 
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ed bim by tbe name of Dapper, with the following short remark- 
He wrote a series of essays iii The *' Mr. there is too much horse- 
Morning Post, on the Richmond •' hair in your tragedy." Our 
Theatre; and, through his ac- author then became under -raa* 
quaintance with Mr. Sheridan^ has nager at Smock Alley, Dublin, 
been a great friend to candidates At last, after having produced 
ibr the sock and buskin. He pro- many literary commodities which 
duced the following pieces : were chiefly returned upon his 

1. Love*s Metamorphoses, F. hands, he accepted the treasurer- 
177^. N. P. ship of Drury Lane Theatre, a post 

2. The Hotel. F. 8vo. I776. in which he acquitted himself with 

3. Love's Vagaries. D. P. 8vo. the most scrupulous exactness and 
17P1' fidelity. During this period he 

To this gentleman were also collected his works in three vo- 

ascribed, lumes 8vo. and published them 

4. Deception. Com. 1784. N.P. by subscription, omitting only his 
and a novels called Fashionable pamphlet entitled The Widow of 
Fol&es. the Wood (a narrative which in its 

Vergercus, Paul, translated time had afforded no small grati- 

from the German a play, called fication to malignant curiosity). 

The Royal Cuckold ^ or. Great and his History rf the Stage, lliii 

Bastard. Tragi-Com. 4to. 1693. gentleman's singularities (for some 

Victor, Benjamin. This gen- he had) were of quite an innocent 
tleman rose to the dignity of Irish nature. He regarded the proper 
laureat,from an outset in life which arrangement of a playhouse as 
should seem to have promised him the greatest and most important 
no such advancement* He was task proposed to human abilities, 
brought up a peruke-maker, or He was therefore solemnly and 
rather a barber ; but quitted that tediously circumstantial in his ac- 
inglorious and starving profession, counts of entrances and exits P. S. 
to engage in the sale of Norwich and O. P. ; described to an inch 
stuffs. From this second effort be the height of every plume, and the 
likewise derived but inconsiderable length of every train, he had seen 
gains ', and, what be thought a still upon the stage ; and dwelt much 
more mortifying circumstance, the on the advantages received by 
memory of his original trade was many authors, as well as actors, 
occasionally unpropitious to his from his experience and his ad- 
third and most hazardous under- monitions. He likewise contrived 
taking, that of dramatic poetry, to prolong these his narratives by 
When he offered one of his plays repeated summonses to attention, 
to Mr. Rich (n man apt to trea- such as *^ Sir, sir, sir; observe, 
sure up sarcastic images to as- '* observe, observe;*' and was the 
sist him in keeping writers for the most faithful chronologer of a jest, 
stage at a distance), poor Ben re- a riot, or any other inc^ident at- 
ceived the usual Inconic answer, tending the representation of a 
that his piece ft'ow/^ not do. The new piay; always beginning his 
bard, however, desiring to be fur- story in nearly the following words : 
jiifthed with more particular reasons ^-^' I remember, once in the year 
for this unfavourable determina- '' 1735, when / was at the bead 
tion, was dismissed b^riiie manager '' of a merry party in the pit—" 
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The disgusting pronoun / being affluence of fortune. The earl^ 

also too lavishly employed in his parts of his education he received 

History of the Stage, our late sa- from various domestic tutors, aft^r 

tirist, Mr. Churchill, observed that which he was sent to tlie univer- 

Victor ego should have been its sity of Cambridge, where having 

motto. Mr. Victor died Dec. S, completed a course of studies, he, 

1778, at an advanced age, and with his brother Lord Francis, went 

without previous sickness or pain, abroad, under the caie of one 

at his lodgings in Charles Street, Mr. Aylesbury. Upon his return, 

Covent Garden; He was author which was not till alter the break- 

of the 4i'amatic pieces now to be ing out of the civil wars, the King 

enumerated. being at Oxford, his Grace re- 

l.Th^TwoGentlemen of Verona* paired thither, was presented to 

C Altered. 8vo. 1763. His Majesty, and entered of Christ 

2. Altamira, T. 8vo. 17/6. Church College. Upon the de- 

3. The Fatal Error. T. 8vo. cline of the King's cause, he at- 
1776^ tended Prince Charles into Scot- 

4. The Fortunate Peasant; or, land, and was with him at the 
Nature will prevail. C. Svo. 1776. battle of Worcester, in 1651; after 

5. The Sacrifice i or, CupicTs which, making his escape beyond 
Fagaries. Masque. Svo. 177^' *®2, he again joined him, and 

To Mr, Victor also Chetwood was soon after, as a reward for 

ascribes a farce, altered from Beau- this attachment, made knight of 

xnont and Fletcher, and called, the garter. 

6. The Mock Pilgrim. N. P. Desiroiis, however, of retriev- 
but we know of no such piece ; ing his affairs, he came privately 
and if Victor had compiled such a to England j and, in 1657, mar- 
one, we do not think that he had ried M^ry, the daughter and sole 
Belf-denial enough to forego the heiress of Thomas Lord Fairfax, 
reputation of it. through whose interest he recovef- 

ViLLiERS, George, Duke of ed the greater part of the estate 
^Buckingham. This ingenious he had lost, and the assurance of 
and witty noblenpan, whose min- succeeding to an accumulation of 
gled character rendered him at once wealth in the right of his wife. 
the ornament and disgrace, the We do not find, however, that 
envy and ridicule, of the court he this step lost him the royal fa- 
Jived in, was son to that famous vour 5 for, after the Restoration, at 
statesman and favourite of King which time he is said to have pos- 
Charles I. who lost his life by the sessed an estate of twenty thousand 
hands of Lieutenant Felton. Our pounds per annum, he was made 
author was born at Wallingford one of the lords of the bedcham- 
House, in the parish of St. Martin ber, called to the privy council, 
in the Fields, on the 30th of and appointed lord lieutenant of 
January I627, which being but Yorkshire, . in dm aster of the horse. 
the year before the fatal cata- All these high offices, however, he 
strophe of his father's death, the lost again in the year \Q66. For 
young Duke was left a perfect in- having been refused the post of 
fant 'y a circumstance which is fr^- president of the North, he became 
quently prejudicial to the morals disaffected to the King, and it 
ef men born to high rank and was discovered that he had car^ 

S A 4 
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Vied on a secret correspondence by position for intrigue and macbi- 
letters and other transactions with nation could not long lie idle ^ for 
one Dr. Hey don (a man of no having conceived a resentment 
kind of consequence, but well against the Duke of Orniond, for 
fitted to be made the implement having acted with some severity 
of any kind of business) tending against him in regard to the last- 
to raise mutinies among His Ma- mentioned affair, he, in 1670, was 
jesty's forces, particularly in the supposed to be concerned in aa 
navy, to stir up sedition among attempt made on that nobleman's 
the people, and even to engage life, by the same Blood who after- 
persons in a conspiracy for the wards endeavonred to steal the 
seizing the Touer of London, crown. Their design was to have 
Nay, to such base lengths had he conveyed the Duke to Tyburn, and 
proceeded, as even to have given there have hanged him ; and so 
money to villains to put on jackets, far did they proceed towards the 
and, personating seamen, to go putting it in execution, that Blood 
about the country begging, and and his son had actually forced 
exclaiming for want of pay, while the Duke out of his coach in St. 
the people, oppressed with taxes, James's Street, and can;ied him 
"were cheated of their money by away beyond Devonshire House, 
the great officers of the crown. Piccadilly, befoi^ he was rescued 
Matters were ripe for execution, from them, 
and an insurrection, at the head That there must have been the 
of which the Duke was openly to strongest reasons for suspecting the 
have appeared, on the very eve Duke of Buckingham of having 
of breaking out, when it was dis- been a party in this villanous 
covered by means of some agents project, is apparent from a story 
whom Heydon had employed to Mr, Carte relates from the best 
catr}' letters to the Duke. The authority in his Life of the Duke 
detection of this affair so exaspe- of Ormond, of the public l-esent- 
rated the King, wjio knew Buck- ment and open menaces thrown 
ingham to be capable of the out to the Duke on the occasion, 
blackest designs, that he imme- by the Earl of Ossory, the Duke 
diately ordered him to be seized ; of Ormond's son, even in the pre- 
but the Duke finding means, hav- sence of the King himself. But 
ing defended his bouse for some as Charles II. like most other men, 
time by force, to make his escape, was more sensible of injuries done 
His Majesty struck him out of all to himself than others, it does not 
his commissions, and issued forth appear, that this transaction hurt 
a proclamation, requiring his sur- the Duke's interest at court ; for, 
render by a certain day. in 1671, he uas iiiistalled chancel- 

This storm, however, did not lor of the university of Cambridge, 
long hang over his head 5 for on and sent ambassador to France, 
his making an humble subrais- where he was very nobly enter-* 
sion. King Charles, who was far tained by Lewis XIV. and pre- 
from being of an implacable tem- sented by that monarch at his de- 
per, took him again into favour, parture with a sword and belt set 
and the very next year restored with jewels, to the value of forty 
him both to the privy council and thousand pistoles ; and the next 
bedchamber. But the Duke's dis- year he wa» employed in a second 
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'embassy to that King at Utrecht, 
'However, in June l674, he re- 
signed the chancellorship of Cam- 
bridge, and about the same time 
became a zealous partisan and fa- 
vourer of the Nonconformists. On 
the I6th of February 1676, his 
Grace, with the Earls of Salisbury 
and Shaftesbury, and Lord Whar- 
ton, were committed to the Tower 
.by order of the House of Lords, for 
a contempt, in refusing to retract 
the purport of a speech which the 
Duke had made concerning a dis- 
solution of the Parliament. 
' But upon a petition to the King, 
he was discharged thence in May 
following. In l6S0, having sold 
Wallingfbrd House, in the Strand^ 
he purchased a house at Dowgate, 
and resided there, joining with 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in all the 
violences of opposition. About 
the time of King Charles's death, 
he fell into an ill stale of health, 
and went into the country to his 
own manor of Helmesley, in York- 
shire, where he generally passed 
his time in hunting and enter- 
taining his friends. This he con- 
tinued until a fortnight before his 
death, an event which happened 
at a tenant's house, at Kirkby 
Moorside, April I6, I688, after 
three days illness, of an ague and 
fever, arising from a cold which 
he caught by sitting on the ground 
after fox-hunting. The day be- 
fore his death, he sent to his old 
servant, Mr. Brian Fairfax, to 
provide him a bed at his house, at 
Bishop Hill, in Yorkshire j but the 
next morning the same man re- 
turned with the news that his life 
was despaired of Mr. Fairfax im- 
mediately went post to him, but 
found him speechless. The Earl 
of Arran, son to Duke Hamilton, 
was with him, who hearing he 
was sick had visited him in his way 



to Scotland. When Mr. Fairfax 
came, the Duke knew him, looked 
earnestly at him, but could not 
speak. Mr. Fairfax asked a gen- 
tleman there present, a justice of 
peace, and a worthy discreet man 
in the neighbourhood, what he 
had said or done before he became 
speechless 5 who told him, that 
some questions had been asked 
him about his estate, to which he 
gave no answer. Then he was 
admonished of the danger he was 
in, which he seemed not to ap- 
prehend 5 he'was asked if he would 
have the minister of the parish 
sent for to pray with him 5 to 
which he gave no answer. This 
occasioned another question to be 
proposed. If he would have a Po- 
pish priest; but he replied with 
great vehemence, No, no ! repeat- 
ing the words, he would have no- 
thing to do with them. The saiiie 
gentleman then asked him again 
if he would have the minister sent 
for, and he.calmly said. Yes, pray 
send for him. The minister ac- 
cordingly came, and did th^ of- 
fice enjoined by the church, the 
Duke devoutly attending it, and 
receiving the sacrament. In about 
an hour after he became speech- 
less, and died on the same night. 
His body was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

As to his personal character^ 
it is impossible to say any thing 
in its vindication; for though his 
severest enemies acknowledge him 
to have possessed great vivacity 
and a quickness of parts pecu- 
liarly adapted to the purposes o^ 
ridicule, yet his warmest advocates 
have never attributed to him a 
single virtue. His generosity was 
profuseness, bis wit malevolence, 
the gratification of his passions his 
Fr.le aim through life, his very 
talents caprice, and even his gal- 
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hniry the mere love of pleasure, a master-piece in iu way, and ^ 
But it is impossible lo draw his truly an original, that not with- 
character with equal beauty, or standing its prodigious success, 
with ninrc justice than in that even the task of imitation, which 
given of him by Dryden, iu his most kinds of excellence have ex- 
jihahm avcf j4chito[)hei, under the cited inferior geniuses to under- 
name of Zimrif which is too well take, has appeared as too arduous 
known to authorize our inserting to be attempted with regard to 
it here, and to which therefore we this, which through a century 
shall refer our readers. and half still stands alone, not wit fa- 

How greatly is it to be lament- standing that the vefy plays it was 
ed, that such abilities should have written expressly to ridicule, are 
been so shamefully misapplied ! forgotten, and the taste it was 
For, to sum up his character at meant to expose, totally exploded; 
once, if he appears inferior to his and although many other pieces 
father as a statesman, he was cer- as absurd, and a taste as depraved, 
tainly superior to him as a wit, have since at times sprung up, 
and wanted only application and which might have a/Forded ample 
steadiness to have made as con- materials in the hands of an equal 
spicuous a figure in the senate and artiticer* 

the cabmet a^.he did in the draw- There is also another play pub- 
ing-room. But his love of plea- blished under the Duke*s name^ 
sure was so immoderate, and his called, 

•agerness in the pursuit of it so 2. The Chances. C. 4to. l682, 
ungovernable, that they were per- This, however, is no niore than 
petual bars against the execution a professed alteration of the co- 
of even any plan he might have medy of the same name, written 
formed solid or praiseworthy. In by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
consequence of which, with the 3. Tfie Battle of Sedgemoor. F. 
possession of a fortune that might 8vo. 1707; 17^^* 
have enabled him to render him- There is also imputed to him, 
self an object of almost adoration, but unjustly, a slight alteration 
we do not find him on record for from the Philasier of Beaumont 
Uny one deservedly generous ac- and Fletcher, called, 
tion. As he had lived a profligate, 4. Restauration. T. C. 8vo. 
he died a beggar; and as he had 1714. 

laised no friend in his life, he found A complete edition of this aa- 
Done to lament him at his death, thor's works was published in 2 
As a writer, however, he stands vols. 8vo. 1775, by T.Evans, in 
in a quite different p>oint of view, the Strand. 
There we see the wit, and forget Villibrs, J. C. was author of 
the libertine. His poems, which Chaubcrt, T.Dr. 8vo. 1789; 
indeed are not very numerous, and of A Tour through Part of 
arecapital in their kind; but what France, Svo. 1789. 
will immortalize his memory while Vincent, Thomas, a fellow of 
our language shall be understood. Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
or true wit relished, is his cele- wrote a Latin play, called 
brated play of, Paria. 1(>27; Svo. l64S. 

1. The Rehearsal, C.4to. 1672, Vone, William, wrote 
A comedy, which i« so perfect Loves Systems, P, 1807. N*?^ 
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rV. J. These initials are prefix- 
ed to 

The Valiant Scot. P. 4to. 1637. 
And also to 

The Deceit j or. The Old Fox 
outwitted. Past. F. 8Vo. 1743. 
Which was much enlarged, by the 
author, and published, 8^0. 1750, 
by the title of 

The Country Wedding 5 or. Love 
in a Dale. 

W. L. We find these initials 
attached to ' 

Orguk, T. 4to. l658. 

W. M. These initials are pre- 
fixed to 

The Marriage Uroker* C. 12mo. 
1662. 

W. R. These two letters stand 

before a kind of droll or farce, 

. played at Bartholomew and South- 

wark fairs, and published in King 

Charles n.*s time, entitled 

The Coronation of Queen EUxa" 
heth, 4to. 1680. 
These letters are also affixed to 
two pieces, entitled, 

1 . The Three Ladies df London, 
Com. 1584} 1592. 

2. The Three Lords and Three 
Ladles of London. Moral. 4to. 
B. L. 1590. 

Qy. May not R. W. mean either 
Robert Wilson, or Robert Wever, 
who wrote plays at that time ? — 
See BucKE, Paul. 

Wadesow, Antony, wrote 

TheEarlofGloster. Play. 16OI. 
N. R 

Wager, Lewis, wrote one 
piece, called 

Mane Magdalene, her lafe and 
Repeniaunce. £nterlude.4to. 1567 . 

Wager, W. Of this author 
ab partictddrs are knowo. He 
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lived in the reign of Queen Eliza* 
beth, and wrote, 

1. Tlie loTtger thou livest^ the 
more Fook thou art. C. 4to. B. L« 
N.D. 

2. 'Tis good sleeping in a whole 
Skin. Com. Destroyed by Mr. 
Warburton*s servant. 

Wainwright, Dr. wrote 
The Fall of Egypt. Orat. 1801. 
Waker, Joseph, wrote 
Love in a Cottage. Past. 8vo. 
1785. 

Waldron, Francis Godol- 
PHiN, an actor of very useful; ra- 
ther than splendid, talents. Hd 
belonged to Drury Lane Theatre 
in the time of Mt. Garrick, by 
whom he was appointed to take 
the management of the theatrical 
fund. He w^s for a while mana- 
ger at Windsor, Richmond, and 
other provincial theatres; and at 
one time carried on the business 
of a bookseller 3 for some years he 
prompted at Mr.Colman's theatre; 
from which post, indeed, we did 
not miss him till three or four 
seasons ago. Mr. Waldron is some* 
what advanced in years, and has 
probably thought it time to retire 
into private life. In the dramatic 
line, he is possessed of extensive 
knowledge, and has not been in- 
active as an author ; as may wit- 
ness the following pieces : 

1. The Maid ^Kent. C. 1773* 
Printed in 8vo. 1778. 

2. The Contrast. F. 1776. 
N. P. 

3. The Richmond Heiress. C. 
Altered from D'Urfey. 1777. N.P. 

4. Imitation. C. 1783. N. P. 

5. Sad Shepherd (of Ben Joa- 
ton) completed. Qvo« 1783. 
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6. The King in the Country, D. 
P. 8vo. 1784. 

7. Heiifho for a Husland ! C. 
8vo. 1794. • 

8. Prodigal. Dram. Piece. 8vo. 

1794. "^ 

9. Love and Madness. D. T. 

1795. N. P. 

10. *Tis a JVise Child knows its 
own Father, C. 1795. N. P. 

11. I'^irgin (^ueen. Dr. 8vo. 

1797. 

12. Man with Two JFives, D. 

F. 179s. N. P. 

13. MHler^s Maid, C. O. 1804. 
N. P. 

Walker, MaY5JArp ChaM' 
BEKLAiN» a Barrister of Dublin, 
'Wrote 

The Benevolent Man. C. 1771. 

N.P. 

Walker, T. Gent, was the au* 
thor of one piny, called 

The frit oja IVoman. C. 4to. 
1705. 

Walker, Thomas (frnniliarly 
called Tom Walker), was the son 
of Francis Wiilker, of the parish 
of St. Anne, Soho, and was bom 
in the ye.ir 1698. He was bred 
nnder a Mr. Medow, who kept a 
private academy near his father's 
house. Havings an early incli- 
nation for the stage, he made his 
theatrical essay in a Mr. Shepherd's 
company, where he was first found 
out by Mr. Booth, aclintj the part 
of Paris, in the droll of The Siege 
ofTroff ; who saw in him such an 
early promise of talent, ihat he re- 
commended him to the manager 
of Drury Lane, where he made 
his first appearance as Lorenzo, in 
Lord LHnsdowne's Jeu^ of Venice, 
about 1716. His performance of 
Charles, in The Nonjuror, the 
siKxeeding season, established his 
fame, and he was then engaged 
by Mr. Rich for the new theatre 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Hei^e 



accident brought him forward in 
the character of Captain Macheatb, 
which was intended for Mr. Quin ; 
but Tom having been heard hutn* 
ming one of the songs behind Ibe 
scene.s, at the second rehearsal, the 
part was immediately transferred 
to him, and which, fortunately for 
himself, the manager, and the au- 
thor, he undertook (Peachum, Mr. 
Hippisley; Lockit, Mr. Hall; and 
Polly, Miss Fenton) 5 and the ap- 
plause which he met with was so 
great, that it was said. Booth found 
him a hero, and Gay dubbed him 
a highwayman. But this great 
success checked his progress as a 
general actor ; for his company 
now was so eagerly courted by the 
dissipated young men of fashion, 
that he was scarcely ever sober, 
and was frequently under the ne- 
cessity of eating sandwiches (or, 
as they were then called, anchovy 
toasts) behind the scenes, to alle- 
viate the fumes of the liquor. He 
was not, however, without his 
hours of study and retirement ; 
ft>r, a few years after his perform- 
ance of Captain Macheath, be 
undertook to alter and compress 
two of Tom D'Urfey's plays 
(Mnssantelh, in two parts) ; for 
which purpose he shut himself up 
in the theatre to accomplish the 
task ) and having reduced them 
into one piece, it was perfomied 
the following winter with some 
success. When he was discharged 
from Covent Grarden, in 1743, 
which his repeated dissipation ren- 
dered indispensably necessary, he 
carried two pieces with him to 
Ireland, ai>d prevailed upon t!ie 
Dublin manager to bring out The 
Fate of Villany, under the title ^f 
Love and Loyalty , Novelty drew 
an audience the first night, and 
the second was given out for the 
attthor*s benefit j but X2ot bein|r 
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able to give the customary security out to Irdia some years ago 

for the expenses of the house, ihe as a writer, >\ hence he has since 

managers would not suffer the returned with a competent fbr- 

doors of it to be opened. This tune. He has published, 
disappointment he survived but i. C(cUna. Drama. 8vo. 3802, 

three days, «nd died in great dis- . 2. Merchant of Guadaloupe, P. 

tress in Dublin, June 5, 1744. 8vo. 1802. 

As an actor, he was allowed con- WallacEjLady,!??, we believe, 
*iderable merit : though no pro- a native of Scotland, a daughter , 
ficient in music, he supported his of Sir William Maxwell, Bart, and 
singing by so much expression of sister to the Dutchess of Gordon, 
countenance and inimitable action. She married Sir James Wallace, 
as rendered him in Macheath a Knt. a captain in the navy 5 from 
great favourite with the public, whom, however, she obtained a^ 
He had from nature great ^dvan- divorce, by the laws of Scotland,. 
t3ges 5 a good person, good voice, on an allegation of ill treatment, 
and a manly countenance In se- We n^ust suppose that the court . 
veral parts of tragedy he was which pronounced the sentence 
highly approved of, particularly was satisfied with the duth of tlie 
Bajazet, Hotspur, ^nd Falcon- case. It stands on record, how- 
bridge. Walker was likewise a ever, that the la4y herself could 
pleasant actor in comedy as well be carried above cowcer^ pitch 5 for,, 
as tragedy 5 as in Worthy, Recruit- some tiwe after, a woman, who 
ing Officer j Belmour, Old Bachc' had been recommended to her 
lor 'j Harcourt, Country Girl, &c. Ladyship from principles of hu- 
He brought two dranlatic pieces manity, and to whom she afforded 
on the stage (besides the altera- an asylum at her house in Sc. 
lion already mentioned}, viz. James's Place, charged her with 

1. TheQuaker'sO/jerii.B)/o.l72S, an assault before Mr. Bond, at the 

2. The Fate of Villany, Play, office in Bow Street. Her Lady- 
8vo. 1730. ship, by the direction of the ma- 

Wai-ker, William, was born gistrate, compounded the matter j 

in tlie island oi Barbadoes, where but was so angry, that she de- 

Uris father was a considerable clared, whenever an opportunity 

planter. He was sent to England offered, she would go to France, 

lor^education, and placed at Eton and reside there during the re- 

jftchool. His tirst play was produced mainder of her days. Lady Wal- 

at the age of nineteen years, and lace has written A Letter to a 

fce performed a part in it himself. Friend, with a Poem called T/ie. 

It seems probable that he after- Ghost of JFerter, 4to. 1787 j and 

wards studied the law, and returned the following dramatic pieces : 
to his native country, as we find a J. Diamond Cut Diamonds C. 

person of both his names died 8vo. 1787. 

attorney-general at Barbadoes the 2. TheTon.C. 1787; 8vo. l/SS^ 
l4th.of August 172(5- He wrote, Z. The IV him. C. 8vo. 1795. 

\. Fictwwus Love.T.Aio.lQgS. , A.Cortes, Trag. N. P. 

2. Marry, or do worse. C. 4to. Waller, Edmund, was the 

1704. son of Robert Waller, Esq. of 

Wallace, John. This gentle- Agmondesham, in Buckingham- 

man is the son of Jqhn Wallace, shire, by Anne, the sister of ths 

Esq. of Golden Square, He went great Hamden, who distingui^hei 
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lutnself so much in the beginning 
of the civil wars. He was bora 
in 1605; and^ his father dying 
when be was very young* the care 
of his education fell to his mother* 
who sent him to Eton school. He 
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the designs of the court* which 
would be sure to discover them- 
selves, whenever the King canne to 
ask for a supply* Mr. Waller was 
one of the first who condemned the 
_ - preceding measures. He showed 
was afterwards transferred to King's himself in opposition to the court. 
College* in Cambridge* where he and made a speech in the House on 



could not continue long; for at 
sixteen or seventeen years of age 
he was chosen into the last Parlia- 
ment of King James I. and served 
as burgess for Agmondesham. He 
began to exercise his poetical ta- 
lent so early as the year J(J23* as 
appears from his verses *' Upon 
" the Danger His Majesty (being 



this occasion, from which we maj 
gather some notion of his general 
principles in government ; where- 
in* however* he afterwards proved 
very variable and inconstant. He 
opposed the court also in the Long 
Parliament, which met in Novem- 
ber following, and was chosen to 
impeach Judge Crawley, which 
'* Prince) escaped in the Road of he did in a warm and eloquent 
"St. Andero;" for there Prince speech* July the 6th, 1 641. This 



Charles^ returning from Spain that 
year* had like to have been cast 
away. It was not* however* Mr. 
Waller's wit, his fine parts* or his 

Eoetry* that so much occasioned 
im to be first publicly known* as 
his carrying off the daughter and 
sole heiress of a rich citizen^ 
against a rival, whose interest was 
espoused by the court. It is not 
known at what time he married 
his first lady J but he was a wi- 
dower before he was five-and- 
twenty, whrn he began to have a 
passion for Sacharissa, which was 
a fictitious name for the Lady 
Dorothy Sidney, daughter to the 
Earl of Leicester, and afterward^ 
wife to the Earl of Sunderland. 
He was now known at CQurt* ca- 
.ressed by all who had any relish 



speeoh was so highly applauded* 
that twenty thousand of them were 
sold in one day. In 1642 he 
was one of the commissioners ap« 
pointed by the Parliament to pre- 
sent their propositions of peace to 
the King at Oxford. In 1 643 he 
was deeply engaged in a 'design 
to reduce the city of London and 
the Tower to the service of the 
King, for which he was tried and 
condemned, together with Mr. 
Tomkyns, his brother-in-law, and 
Mr.Challoner. The two latter suf- 
fered death* but Mr. Waller ob- 
tained a reprieve ; he was, how-^ 
ever, sentenced to suffer a year'a 
imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of ten thousand pounds. After 
this, he became particularly at- 
tached to Oliver Cromwell* upon 



for wit and polite literature, and whom he wrote a very handsome 
was one of the famous club, of panegyric. He also composed a 



which the Lord Falkland, Mr. 
Chillingworth, and other eminent 
men, were members. He was again 
returned burgess for Agmondesham 
in the Parliament which met in 
April 1640. An intermission of 
Farlianients having disgusted the 



noble poem on the death of that 



great man. 



At the Restoration be was treat- 
ed with much civility by Charles II. 
who always made him one of the 
party in his diversions at the 
Duke of Buckingham's and other 



nation* and raised jealousies against places. He sat in several Par* 
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iraments after the Restoration, 
continued in tlie full vigour of 
his genius to the end of his life, 
and his natural vivacity made his 
corapany agreeable to the last. 
Jle died of a dropsy, October the 
lst> l6S7, and was interred in the 
churchyard of Beaconsfield, vthere 
a tnonuroent is erected to his me- 
mory. He was looked upon as the 
iDOdt elegant and harmonious ver« 
sifier of his time^ and a great re- 
finer of the English language. His 
dramatic pieces are, 

1. Pompey the Great. T. 4to. 
1664. 

2. The Maid's Tragedy. Altered 
frouQ Fletcher. 8vo. 169O. 

Wallxs, Dr. Georgb, aphy- 
8ician;-editor of Sydenham's JForks, 
and of the third edition of Mo- 
therby*s Dictionary, was born at 
York in 1 740. Besides the above, 
he published several other medical 
treatises, particularly The Art of 
preventing Diseases and restoring 
Health. He was a poet also and 
d satirist. In 177^ ^^ published, 
in 4to. The JuvenUictd, a satire ', 
and in 1774* P^ury, a poem. 
During his residence at York^ he 
brought on the stage there two 
dramatic pieces, viz. 

i. The Mercantile Lovers. Dr. 
Sat. 8vo. 1775. 

2. Alexander and Statira. Mock 
Trag. 

He died in Red Lion Square^ 
(A>ndon,'Jan. 30> 1802. 

Walpole, Horace, Earl op 
OfiPORD, was the youngest son of 
the celebrated minister Sir Robert 
Walpole, afterwards Earl of Or- 
ibrd, by his first wife Catherine 
Shorte * ; and was born about the 
year 1717- He received the early 
part of his education at Eton, 
which he finished at King*s Col- 
lege* Cambridge. At Eton he 
'became intimately acquainted with 



our late poet Mr. Gray, witlt 
whom, in the years I739, 1740, 
and 1741, he made the tour of 
France and Italy. He was chosea 
member for Callington in Corn- 
wall, in the Parliament which met 
on June 25, 1741 ; for Castle 
Rising, in Norfolk, in 1747 5 and 
for King's Lynn in 1754 and 1761, 
at the end of which session he de- 
clined all further parliamentary 
business. He was Usher of His 
Majesty's Exchequer, Comptroller 
of the Pii)e, and Clerk of the 
Estreats in the Exchequer; all 
which posts he held till his deaths 
which happened March 2, 1797- 
He was author of numerous pub- 
lications; the most distinguished 
of which are, A Catalogue qjf Royal 
and Noble Authors y 1758; Anec^ 
dotes of Painting in England, 1/62 ; 
and A Catalogue qf Engravers of 
England, 1/63. His Lordship*s 
Works have been collected and 
published in 5 vols. 4to. 179S ; in- 
cluding, 

\. The Mysterious Mother, T. 
first printed at his own private press 
at Strawberry Hill, 8vo. 1768. 

2. Nature will prevail. Dram. 
Prov. J 778. 

He has been supposed by some 
to have been the author of, 

3. The Fashionable Friends. C: 
8vo. 1802. 

but there is no other foundation 
for the conjecture, than that \b^ 
piece was found among his papers 
after his decease. 

Walwyn, B. This gentleman 
was born in Worcestershire in 1750. 
His father was a leather- seller in 
the Borough, and he himself was 
bred to the same profession ; but 
was irtuch addicted to study at 
every hour that he could steal 
from business. Having, however, 
married a lady with two thousand 
pounds> he went into business for 
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himself In a wholesale warehouse 
iu Wiitliug Street. In this under- 
taking he suflered innumerable 
losses, and was employed by his 
father to transact business lor him 
in Ireland. He here bought and 
fitted out a sloop, and in iiis first 
i^oyage was wrecked, and tiirowo 
d stranger and an outcaj>t on the 
northern shore of Ireland. On 
bis arrival in London^ he found 
hiro'^'jlf destitute of any other de- 
pen^lence, tor the support of his 
wife and fninily, than an annuity 
of forty poiuifis. In this predii:a- 
ment he conMnti.ced autlior, and 
vas en£(a<c(l as one of the critics 
Mn Dr. Kemick's London Review, 
He has al^o written a variety of 
essays in the public prinis; Lon- 
don, a satire, about l?^^ i ^nd 
two dramatic pieces, viz. 

1. Chit Chat. Int. 8vo. 17SI. 

2. Matrimonial Br eahf as t, 8vo. 
N. D. 

Wandesfokd, Osborne Syd- 
ney. Of this author we can learn 
nothing. He produced one play, 
called 

Fatal Lpve ; or, The Degenerate 
Brother, T. 8vo. 1730. 

Wapul, GfipRGE, wrote one 
play, called 

Tide tarrieth for no Man, C. 
p. L. 4to. 1570. 

Wabboys, Thomas. This gen- 
tleman was brought up in the 
counting-house ot Sir Robert Lad- 
broke, and was contemporary there 
with the celebrated Mr. Powell. 
Imbibing the same fondness for 
theatrical amusements, he deter- 
mined to try his abilities as an 
actor, and made his appearance at 
Covent Garden theatre in the year 
1770^ in the character of Posthu- 
mus. His success in this attempt 
was very small \ and he had the 
prudence to relinquish a profes- 
sion in which he was not qualified 



to excel. He wrote two dramatic 
pieces, viz. 

1 . The Preceptor. Com\ 

2. The Rival Lovers, F. 
both printed in 6vo. 1777. 

Ward, Edward (familiarly 
calltd Ked IFardj, was a man 
of low extraction, born in Oxford- 
shire about the year 166?, and al- 
most destitute of education. He 
was an imitator of the famous 
Builer, and wrote several bur- 
lesque poems, in which he aimed 
at the same kind of humour which 
has so remarkably distinguished 
Hudibras, " Of late years,** says 
Mr. Jacob, " he has kept a public- 
*' hou^e in the city, but in a genteel 
** way." Ward was, in his own 
droll manner, a violent antagonist 
to the Whigs, and, in consequence 
of this, drew to his house such 
people as had a mind to indulge 
iheir spleen against the Govern- 
ment. He was thought to be a 
man of strong natural parts, and 
possessed a very agreeable plea- 
santry of temper. Ward was much 
affronted when he read Mr. Jacob's 
account, in which he mentions his 
keeping a public-house in the city ; 
and, in a book, called Apollo* $ 
Maggot, declared this account to 
be a grent falsity 5 protesting, that 
his public-house was not Jn the 
city, but in Moorfields^. Oldys 
says, he lived a while in Gray's 
Inn, and for some years latterly 
kept a public-hoMse in Moorfields, 
then in Clerkenwell, and lastly % 
punch-house in Fulwood*s Rents, 
within one door of Gray's Inn, 
•where he would entertain any com- 
pany, who invited him, with many 
stories and adventures of the poets 
and authors that he had acquaint- 
ance with. In this situation he 
died June 20, 1731, and was bu* 
ried the 27th of the same month 
in St. Pancra* churchyard, with 
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one mourning coach for his wife School, Christmas 1756» Folia, 

and daughter to attend his hearse, 1/57. 

as himself had directed in bis po- Wahner,Richarp. ThisWcfl:* 

etical will, which was written by thy man was the son of a banker, 

him June 24, 1725. This will was who is somewhere mentioned by 

printed in Appleby's /owrwa/, Sept. Addison or Steele, as having al-* 

28, 1731. Ward is most distin* ways worn black leather garters 

guished by his well-knowii London buckled under the knee, a custom 

Spt/'; but he wrote also, most religiously observed by our 

1. The Humours of a Coffee- author, who in no other instance 
house, Cora, as it is daily acted at affected singularity. He was pos- 
most of the Coffee-houses in Lon- sessed of a genteel fortune, and 
don. 8vo. 1709, resided in an ancient family-seat, 

2. The Prisoners* Opera, 8vo. with an extensive garden belonging 
1730. to it, on Woodford Green, in £s- 
besidesthefoUowing, which scarce- sex. He was esteemed to be a 
ly deserve the appellation of dra- sound scholar, and a botanist of no 
ma tic pieces : - common skill and experience. He 

3. Honesty in Distress, T. 8vo. published an ingenious tract, en- 
1705. titled, Plant^e fVoodfordienses, Svo» 

4. A Musical Entertainment, and A Letter to David Garrick, 
8vo. 17 18. Esq. concerning a Glossary to the 

5. The Dancing Devils, F. 8vo. Plays of Shakspeare, ike, SvoAjOS, 
1724. Indeed, he had been long making 

Ward, Henry, a comedian in collections for a new edition of 

the York company, who published^ that author; but on Mr. Steevens's 

1. The Happy Lovers*, or. The advertisement of his design to en- 
Beau metamorphosed. Op. 8vo. g'^g^ in the same task on a dif<> 
1736. ferent plan, he desisted *from the 

2. The Petticoat Plotter ; or, pursuit of his own. In his youth 
More Ways than one for a Wife, he had been remarkably fond of 
Farce. dancing j nor till his rage for that 

3. The Widow's Wishy or. An diversion subsided, did he convert 
Equipage of Lovers, F. the largest room in his house into 

4. The Vintner Trick*d, F. 8vo. a library. To the last hour of hi^ 
N. D. life, however, he was employed 

All these were printed together on the Glossary already mentioned, 

in Svo. 1746. which, since the appearance of our 

Ward, W. was author of, great dramatic writer's plays, in 

1. The Gentle Shepherd, Past, ten vols. 8vo. 1778, may be re- 
Com. 8vo, 1785. garded as a work of supereragation. 

2. The Billet Master, 8vo.l787. At his death, which happened on 
WARDB,WiLLiAM,wasa school- the 1 lib of April 1775, he be- 

master at Beverly, in Yorkshire, queathed all his valuable books to 

He published several pieces on Wadham College, Oxford, where "^ 

.grammar and on husbandry, and he received his education f and^ if 

one dramatic performance, called we are not misinformed, he left to 

The Prologue, Interludes, and the same society a small annual 

Epilogue to the Heautontimorou" stipend to maintain a botanical lec- 

menos of Terence, acted at Beverly ture. He takes his place in this 

VOL. X* ^ 3 b * . 
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work as the translator of all such *^ ordinary degree, as I think wtH 

comedies of Plautus as the late ** eminently appear in the ensuing 

Mr. Thornton did not live to finish^ " episode (of Ar gentile and Curan, 

viz. " printed also in Percy's Relu/ues, 

1. The Captives. ** vol. ii. p. 238) \ a tale iiill of 

2. The Twin Brothers, ** beautiful incidents, in the ro- 
9. The Discovery. *' mantic taste> extremely affect- 
4. The Apparttum, *' ing, ridi in ortiament, wonder- 
s' The Cheat, " fully various in style, and, in 

6. Conjugal Fidelity. *' short, one of the most beautiful 

7. The Casket* ** pastorals I ever met with." — 

8. The Parasite. IMuses* IMfrary,9vo.l7SS.'} "To 

9. The Churl. ^ «• his merit (says Dr. Percy) no- 
lo. The CarthMginian* " thing can be objected, unless, 
11. The Courtexans. "perhaps, an affected quaintness 
32. The Persian. " in some of his expressions, and 

13. The AsS'Dealer. ** an indelicacy in some of his 

14. The Lots. ** pastoral images." 

Waan&r, William, was, ac- He was also the author of Sy^ 

cording to Wood, a Warwickshire rtnxi or, A seaven-told Historic, 

man, and educated at Magdalen handled with Farietie of pleasant 

Hall, Oxford. In the latter part and profitable, both commical and 

of his life he is said to have been tragically Argument ; 4to. 1597 - 

retained in the service of Henry and is suppo^ to be the translator 

Cary, Lord Honsdon, in whose of 

neighbourhood at Amwell he died. Memechmi. C. 4to. 1595. 

The following account of his death Warken, Mas. M. This lady 

fs extracted trom tlie parish regis- is an American, and author of the 

ter of that place : " l&)S-9> Mas- ' two following plays, printed in a 

" ter William Warner, a man of collection of Poems, dramatic and 

" good yeares and of honest repu- miscellaneous, at Boston, 12mo. 

" tation ; by his profession an 1790 : 

*' atturnye at the Common Plese, 1, The Sack of Rome. T. 

^* author of Alhion^s England i di'^ 2. The Ladies of Castile, T. 

>* inge suddenly in the nyght in Warwick, thbRbv. Thomas, 

'* his bedde, without any former LL. B. To this person we have 

^' complaynt or sicknesse, on heard ascribed 

*' Thurstlay nyght, beinge the 9th Edun/, D. P. 8vo. 1784. . 

*' daye of March, and was buried Wase, Christopher. Thrs 

'' the Saturday following, and lyeth gentleman was educated at Eton, 

'* in the church at the upper end, an<l in 1645 succeeded to King's 

'' under the stone of Gwalter College, Cambridge, where he took 

•' Slades.** Mrs. Cooper says, be the degree of bachelor of arts; but 

vras only unhappy in the choice of afterwards removed to Oxford, 

his subject and meatsnre of his and was appointed superior bedel 

verse. ** His poem (Albion's Eng^ in law. He was some time master 

*' land) is an epitome of the Bri- of Tunbridge school, and trans- 

•* tish history, and written with lated several books from the Greek 

*' great learning, sense, and spirit, and L^tin. He also compiled some 

'" In some places fiiio tQ ^^ ^stxft^^ t ghool^^booksA and died about the 
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jrear 1^0. He translated from 
^Gphocles 

Electra. T. 8vo. 1649. 

Watkins, WiLLijiM, wrote 

The FaU (^ Carthage. T. 8vo. 
1802. 

Watson^ Gsoegb, a barrister^ 
"Wrote 

England Preserved. H. P. 8vo, 
1795. 

and afterwards obtained, we thinks 
some legal preferment in India. 

Watson, John, was born at 
Bengeworth, in the county of Wor- 
..cester. In the year 1559 he was 
made master of the hospital of St. 
Cross. He was also prebendary > 
idean, and at last bishop of Win- 
.che&ter. He was consecrated JSep- 
.teiriber 18, J 5 SO, and died the 
23d of January 15S3, at the age 
pf (S3 years. Meres speaks of the 
play by oar author, after mention- 
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2. Orpheus and Euridice. D.E. 
8vo, I718. 

. 3. Perseus and Andromeda. BV9. 
172s. 

4. The Judgment of Paris. i;33« 
He also wrote several judtcioqs 
books, which show that a head waa 
not wanting to his heels, viz. 

A History of the Mimes and 
Pantomimes of the Ancients. 

The Art of Dancing, with a Tre(^* 
tise on Action and Gesture, 

He was the first restorer of pan- 
tomimes, after the ancient manner^ 
without speaking. 

Websteb, John, was clerk 
of St. Andrew, Holbor«, and a 
member of the Merchant Taylor$* 
company. He was accounted a 
tolerable poet, and was well esteem- 
ed by his contemporary authors^ 
particularly Dekker, Marston, and 
Rowley, wiih whom he wrote ia 



ed, as able to abide the test of conjunction. His plays are. 



Aristotle's precepts and £uripides*s 
.examples. From a passage in As- 
cham's Scdemaster it appears to 
.have been written in Latin, and 
not published. It was called 
. Afjsaion, T. 

Watson, William> was au- 
thor of * 

Granby enticed from Elysium, 
,0. O. 8vo. N. D. [about 1782.] 

Wayeb, William, was the re- 
puted author of, 

I. Tome Tylere and his Wife, 
Jnt. 4to. 1598; 4to. 1661, 
. ^. TheTryaUofChemlry. 4to. 
1605. 

Weaver, John. This person 



1. Tl^ White Devil; or. The 
Tragedie of P. Giordano Ursini, 
Duke of Brachiano } tuith the Life 
and Death of Fitioria Corombona, 
the famous Venetian Courtezan, 
4to. 1()12. 

2. ^he Devils Latv^case; or. 
When Women go to Law, the Devil 
is full of Business. Tragi-Conj. 
4to. 1623. 

3. The Dutchess of Half ey. T. 
4to. 1623. 

4. Appius and Virginia. T. 4to. 
1654. 

5. The Thracian Wonder. Co- 
mical History, ^to. 1661. 

6. A Cure for a Cuckold. C, 



was a ceit;brated dancing«master, 4to. I661. 
who made his chief residence at Webster likewise wrote the Pa^ 
.Shrewsbury. |He differed from geani of 1624. See Vol^ III. 
^ost of his profession, not altoge- .p. 118. 



tber depending upon his heeU. He 
. wrote^ or invented, several pieces^ 
. called dramatic pantomimes : 
1 . The ftotfeiqf Mars and Venuf, 

iv9. 171?,. 



He also assisted Dekker in writ- 
ing 

WyaTs History. 4to^ 1607, 
Weddell, — , was a jour« 
neyman printer in the service of 
3b 2 
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Mr. Richardson^ author of Pamela, 
Sec. during the time Tke Free 
BrUon was printed. In this pa- 
per he is said to have written all 
the letters signed Algernon Sydney. 
He is also the author of, 

1. The City Farce. 8vo. 1737. 

2. Inkle and Yarico. T. 8vo. 
1742. 

Wbbkbs, Jambs £tre« was 
inthor of, 

1. Orpheus and Euridice. M. 
12nio. 1743. 

2. Sokmxm^s Temple, Oratorio. 

N.D. 

Wbbks, Jambs Atkb. But 
that the first and third of these 
names vary in the orthography^ 
lure should be led to suppose this 
person a near relauon of the fore- 
going. He has, however, pro- 
duced one drama, called 

The Prude. C. 12mo. 179I. 

Wblsted, Leonard. This 
gentleman was descended from a 
very good family in Leicestershire, 
)ind his maternal grandfather was 
Mr. Staveley, author of T^ Roman 
Horseleech. He received the ru- 
diments of his education in West- 
{ninster school. In a piece, said, 
but falsely, to have been written 
by Mr. Welsted, called The Cha- 
racters of the Times, printed in 
8vo. 17 28 1 he is made to say of 
himself, that *' he had, in his 
•♦ youth, raised so great expecta- 
** tions of his future genius^ that 
♦' there was a kind of struggle 
♦' between the two universities, 
** which should have the honour 
*' of his education } to compound 
•• this, he civilly became a mera- 
•* b^ of both, and, after having 
'' passed some time at the one, he 
** removed to the other From 
** thence he returned to town, 
*' where he became the darling 
expectatioQ ^ i^l U^ ^aUt» 
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*' writers, whose encoaragement 
he acknowledged in his occa- 
sional poems, in a manner that 
will make no small part of the 
" fame of his protectors. It also 
" appears fromihis works, that he 
** was happy in the patronage of 
" the most illnstrious characters of 
the present age. Encouraged 
by such a combination in his 
favonr, he published a book of 
poems» some in the Ovidian> 
*' some in the Horatian manner ; 
'' in both which the most exquisite 
*' judges pronounced he even ri- 
" vailed his roasters. His love- 
" verses have rescued that way of 
*' writing from contempt. In his 
" translations he has given us thm 
" very soul and spirit of his au- 
'* thors. His odes, his epistles, 
" his verses, his love-tales, all ar« 
" the 'most perfect things in all 
" poetry." If this pleasant repre- 
sentation of our author's abilitioi 
were just, it would seem no won- 
der, if the two nniversities should 
strive with each other for the ho- 
nour of his education ; but it h 
certain the world has not coincide4 
with this opinion. Our author, 
however, does not appear to have 
been a mean poet; he had cer- 
tainly, from nature, a good ge- 
nius; but, after he came to town, 
he became a votary to pleasure; 
and the applauses of his friends^ 
which taught him to overvalue hi* 
talents, perhaps slackened his di- 
ligence, and, by making him trust 
solely to nature, slight the assist- 
ance of art. 

In the year 17I8 he wrote The 
■ Triumvirate, or k letter in verse 
from Palemon to Celia from Batb^ 
which was meant as a |atire against 
Mr. Pope. He wrote several other 
occasional pieces against this gen* 
tlemaUf who, m recompense of his 
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eomity^ has mentioned him in his ters, kc. This profession he sdoa' 

DuTutad, in a parody upon Den- quitted,, a prospect of advancing. 

ham*s Cooper*s Hill, as follows : himself being presented to him of * 

a nature more agreeable to his 

" ^^''^s i^r^'bi^cV^*'^' ^'^^ *^'^^ ^^^^®^- A.number of young gen- 

« Though stilernotfipe, though thin, tlemen were to be elected from the 

yet never clear ; universities, and at the expense o£ . 

** So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly Crovemment taught foreign Ian-* • 

<iulU guages, and then sent to the Se- 

«« Heady,^ not^^strong, and foaming, cretariesV office to be initiated into ; 

oug no u . business, and trained there fot^ 

Mr.Welsted,when he was young, public service, as envoys, ambasr . 

had a place in the Secretary of sadors, &c. On this plan being - 

State's oifice, and married a daugh- adopted, Mr. West was one of 

ter of Mr. Henry' Purcell, who those fixed upon j and, on his first 

died, in 1724. His second wife, introduction into the office, was 

who survived him, was sister of treated with great kindness by Lord 

Sir Hovenden Walker ,and Dr. Wal- Townshend, who expressed the 

ker, the defender .of Londonderry, strongest inclination to serve him; > 

who was killed at the battle of the but his uncle. Lord Cobham, being 

Boyne, a strenuous opposer of Government, 

He was in general in good cir- ' he soon found that he should stand 

cumstances, having a place in the no chance of preferment. He * 

oi^ce of ordnance, and a house in therefore quitted the office, and at 

the Tower of London, where he the same time all views of making 

died about August 1747* His only his fortune 5 being dissuaded by 

dramatic piece is his uncle from going to the Tem- 

TheDissembled Wanton-, or, My pie, where he had been entered 

Son get Money, C. 8vo. 1726. with a design of studying the law, 

A complete edition of his works as the last resouVce after his disap- 

was collected, and illustrated with pointments. 

notes, by Mr. Nichols, in one vol. Soon after he married the daugh- 

SVo. 1787. . ter of Mr. Bartlett, and retired to 

West, Gilbert. This excel- Wickham in Kent, where he lived 

lent writer and worthy man was a tranquil, domestic life, univer- 

sonoftheRev.Dr.West,by a sister sally esteemed and loved by his 

of Lord Cobham. He was born friends, who frequently visited him 

in 1706, educated ^t Winchester in his retreat. Among those with 

and Eton schools, from the latter whom he was most intimate, 

of which he removed to the uni- was the great Earl of Chatham, 

versity of Oxford, where he be- This gentleman, on a vacancy 

caraeoneof the students of Christ- which happened whilst he was 

church College. Being of a stur paymaster, appointed Mr. West 

dious and grave turn, he was in- treasurer of Chelsea Hospital, a 

cUned to go into the church ; but place in his gift. He had in May 

was persuaded to abandon that pur- 1729, in consequence of a school- 

s^iit by his uncle Lord Cobham, friendship with one of the Duke 

w.ho gave him a cornetcy in his of Devonshire's sons, been nomi- 

own regiment, exempting him at nated a clerk extraordinary of the 

the same time from country quar- privy -councilj but received no od*^ 

dB3 
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TMDtage from his appointment antil fintt entrance into life; The JUth" 

April 1752, when, by right of sue- tfur, and various other poeois; 

cession, he filled the vacancy made she has pnblisbed four dramatic 

by the decease of one of the clerks pieces > neither of which> however, 

iu ordinary. has appeared on the stage* viz. 

In the year 1747 he published i. Edmund. 7r. 8vo. 179I, 

a very learned and valuable work 1805. 

on the subject of the Resurrection 5 2. Jdela. T. 8vo. 1 799- 

in which* with great ability, he 3. How will it end? C. 8vo« 

refuted the objections and cavils of 1799. 

some infidel writers. Asa testi- 4. The Minstrel. T. 8vo. 1805. 

mony of the favourable opinion West, Rev. Mattbew, vicar 

which was entertained of this per« of the Union of Ciane* is the au- 

formance, the university of Ox- thor of, 

ford created him a doctor of laws 1. Etketinda. T. 12mo. 17^* 

by diploma, March 30, 1748. 2. Pizarro. T. 12mo. 1799- 

About the year 1755 he lost his 3. F)emaie Heroism. ATragedy, 

aon at the age of twenty years, in five acts, founded on the revo- 

and did not long survive hiiti. He lutionary e\*ents that occurred in 

died on the 26th day of March France in the summer and autumn 

1756. of 1793. 8vo. 1803. 

His works bear testimony of h\$ This gentleman informs the 

worth and learning, and the sen* reader, in dn advertisement pre« 

ttfnents of his friends sufficiently fixed to this play, that he began 

show the virtnes of his heart, it in December 1793, and had 

Besides bis book on the Resurrec- made considerable progress in it ; 

tioD, already mentioned, he trans- when he learned that he had been 

lated Pindar, and also publish- ahttcipated by an English writer, 

ed several poetical performances, Mr. Eyre, whose play, under th^ 

among which am the following title of The Maid of NorMahtfy, 

dramas : was represented in the Dublin the-» 

1. The Institution of tke Order of atre. He immediately discontinued 

the Garter. D. P. 4to. 1743. it; but, on a perusal of Mr. Eyre's 

2* Iphigenia in Tauris. T. performance, he observes, he found 

3. The Triumphs of the Gout, it not only defective in form (con- 

Mofck Trag. sisting only of four acts), but also 

The two last were printed ift censurable in other respects 5 and 

4to. 1749, with the translation of therefore resumed it. He accuses 

Pindar. Mr. Eyre of having taken un-? 

West, Mrs. Jave. This lady, warranuble liberties with thecha- 

who is an ornament to the literary racter of Charlotte Cord6, in as- 

bistory of the tiroes, is the wife cfibing her assassination of Marat 

of a very respectable f?frmer in to the influence of private resents 

Northamptonshire. Besides some ment 5 Observing, that it was the? 

admirable novels j as, A Gossip's result of public, though mistaken, 

Siory,ATaleqftIieTmes,QndThe ztal. Mr. West has succeeded 

Refusal y Letters- addressed to a well in the delineation of th6 

young Lady, on the duties and leading charactt*rs of the linie); 

characters of women. Letters ad" and the language of his piece i$ 

. dressed to a young Mati^ 6n his bold and energetic. 
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WssT^ Richard. Tbi« gen- Hi&^isterwasanactress and singer; 
tleman was a member of one of the and for her benefit he made his 
Temples* and married the daagh- first appearance, on any stdge^ at 
ter of Bishop Burnet. He was Covent Garden, in the character 
appointed King's counsel the 24th of Ralph (Maid <^ the Mill) ^ 
of October 1717 J .and in the year when the low comic humour that 
1725 advanced to the office of he discovered in the part procured 
lord chancellor of Ireland. This him an engagement ; and he soon 
high post he did not long enjoy, established his reputation as a co- 
but died the 3d of December 1 72&, median by his whimsical, but just, 
in circumstances not adequate to the representation of the characters of 
die^nity which he had possessed. Frenchmen and Jews. He con- 
£He left one son, a very promising tinned at Covent Garden till 1789, 
young gentleman, who jdied on when he undertook the manags- 
the 1st of June 1742, and who is ment of the Royalty Theatre; but 
sufiiciently known to the public having derived neither fame nbr 
\iY his friendship with Mr. Gray.] profit from this undertaking, he 
Our author, the chancellor, be- procured an engagement at Drury 
sides some papers in The Free" Lane. For several summer set« 
ihinker, wrote A Discourse coh" sons he performed at the Hay- 
'cerning Treasons and Bills of Ai" market. He was the original Jew 
tcunder, 1714 3 and ^n Inquiry in The Young Quaker, and by his 
into the Manner of creating Peers, performance of it contributed much 
17^9* He also wrote to the success of the piece. H» 

Hecuba, T. 4to. 1726. is considered as the inventor of the 

Weston, Ferdinand Fuller- following pantomimes : 
TON, is author of, 1, The Gnome, 1798. N. P# 

l.TheBaronsqfEllenbergh. T. 2. The Magic Cavern, 8vb. 
evo. 1808. 1785. 

2. St, Aulert. T. 8vo. 1808. Whalley, the Rev. Thomas 

See Dramatic Appellant, in Sedgwick, is author of sevei^l 
Vol. 11. poems, and of 

Weston, John, wrote a play. The Castle of Montval, T. 8vo, 
called 1799. » 

The Amazon Queen} or. The Wharton, Anne, a lady emi* 
Amours of ThaUstris to Alexander nent for her poetical talents in the 
the Great, Tragi-Com. 4to. I667. ^^ig^ of King Charles f f . She 

WetUerbt, James, belonged was the daughter and coheiress of 
to the revenue at Bristol, and Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, in 
wrote Oxfordshire, who, dying without 

Paul the Spanish Sharper. F. a son, left his estate to be divided 
8vo. 1730. between this lady and her sister, 

Wever, Robert, the author of the Countess of Abingdon, whose 
one dramatic piece, called memory Mr.Dryden has celebrated 

Lusty Juventus. Int. 4t6. B. L. in a funeral panegyric, entitled 
N. D. , Eleanora, She was the first wife 

We wiTZER, Ralph, a favour- of Thomas, afterwards Marquis 
ite actor in the Drury Lane com- of Wharton, by whom she had 
pany, is supposed to be a native of no issue. She wrote many poems, 
liOndon^ a^d was )irfd a jeweller, printed in Drvden's i»n|ji Ni<4vol<«'|f 

' 9^i ' 
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.CkdlectioDi. The mother of Jnhn in which kingdom fa« vrat per- 
Wiltnot, Earl of £ocbe«ter, wu niitied to lake bis «eal io the 
■\mt to thia lady i for which rea- Housejof Peers, though underage. 
ton, Mr. Waller says, they were At thU juncture he supported ibe 
.allied io gci:ius and in bluod. She meastires of Governnient ) but in 
died at Addc^rbury, October the a short time changed sides agaiD* 
29ih, i685. ana was buried at and took part with the opposition^ 
WinchendenlhelOthofNovember to whom he rendered himself ex- 
following.. Iremely serviceable, hoth by bis 
From a caveat entered on the pen and his speeches. In this 
book of the Staiiouers' Company, course be continued some years, , 
it appears, ibal she wrote a play, and at ihe tame lime indulged 
which has never been printed, himself in every species of ex- 
cslled travagauce, Io so high a pitch, tbat 
Love's Martyr; or, W^lt above he encumbered bis eslaie wiihout 
Crouines. a prospect of relieving himself 
Whabtom, PsiLir DuKX ot. from the difficulties in which he 
Thi« eccentric nobleman, who was involved. This situation made 
madehinitelf as remarkable by his it necessary for him to quit the 
■ vices as by his abilities, was the kingdom on a principle of eco- 
ouly son of Th<»nas Marquis of noiny ; but so little did be attend 
Wharton. He was bom in the to any rules of prudence, that he 
year I699, and at Ihe age of inimediately went to Vienna, and 
hardly sitteen years, united bim- from thence through Spaiu, in 
self in marriage with a daughter hoih kingdoms alTor^ing sufficient 
cfMajor-generalHolmes; a match proofs of his enmity to the Bnins- 
wbich aflected his father so much wick line. On his arrival at Ma> 
, as to contribute in a greai measure drid, he was served with an order 
to his death. In the beginning of under the privy-seal, commanding 
the year 1716 he set out upon his his return home. This he treated 
travels; but, conceiving a dislike with the utmost contempt, and 
to his Rovernor, he abruptly leli from that lime he appears to have 
him at Geneva, and went to Lyons, abandoned alJ ihougbts of seeing 
where an unaccountable whim in- his native country. 
- dnced him to wtiie a letter to the Whilst he was rambling abroad 
Pretender, then at Avignon.where- in Ihii; manner, his Dutchess died 
with he sent a present of a very . in England, on the I4ih of April 
fine stone- horse. These overtures 1726; and he soon afterwards 
were favourably received, and he married Mademoiselle Ohem, one 
was invited to the Chevalier's of the maids of honour to the 
. court, trea[ed with great resjA'ci, Qiieeu of Spain. After the so- 
and bad the title of Duke of lemnizalion of his marriage, he 
Northumberland conferred upon spent some time at Rome, nc- 
He stayed, however, there cepied of a blue garter from ihe 
jne day, and then went to Pretender, and assumed the title 
, where he visited the Queen- of Duke of Northumberland. His 
ger, widow of James the Se- excesses noon disgusted the Ita- 
, then living. From thence lians; and (leenlbarked fromBome 
Huined to England, and af- fur Barcelona, where bearing that 
lids passed over to Ireland, the siege of Gibraltar was begun 
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by the Spaniards, he went to the Fleet1«rood, recorder of Loodon, H 
enemy*s camp, aivd acted as a vo- is probable that he was of a good 
lunteer against his countrymen, family. It appears that he iirst 
For this fact, a bill of indictment tried his fortune at court, where 
was preferred against him for high he consumed his patrimony in 
treason, and his resources from fruitless expectation of preferment, 
England were instantly cut off. Being now destitute of subsistence. 
He continued, however, sullenly he commenced soldier and served 
to refuse making any overtures to abroad, though in what capacity 
reinstate himself, which he might is unknown. Such, however, wsb 
easily have accomplished by the his gallant behaviour, that his ser- 
slightest concession. The remamder vices were rewarded with addi- 
of his life was passed in the same tional pay. He returned from the 
ignominious and disgraceful man- wars with honour, but with little 
ner the former had been. Pro- profit; and his prospect of ad- 
fiigate, poor, and abandoned, be vancement was so small, that he 
suffered at times all the miseries of determined to convert his sword 
want and contempt. At length an into a ploughshare. He therefore 
affront of a particular kind roused turne^ farmer, and being unsuc* 
his resentment, and awakened him cessful in that undertaking, as 
to a sense of the deplorable state most gentlemen are, was under 
to which he had reduced himself, the necessity of applying to the 
Unable to revenge the insult, or generosity of his friends. This he 
to bear up against it, he sunk un- found to be ** a broken reed, and 
der his accumulated distresses, and '' w6rse than common beggary of 
fell into a decline. He died the *' charity from strangers. Now 
3 1st day of May 1731, at the *' craft accosted hira in his Sleep, 
Bernardine convent at Tarragona, *' and tempted him with the pro- 
and was interred the next day by '^ posals of several professions; but 
the monks, in the same manner *' for the knavery or slavery of 
. they bury those of their own order, ^'thera, he rejected all : his mu- 
Mn Pope's character of this un- " riificence constrained him to 
happy man, in his Moral Essays, *' love money, and his magnani- 
Epistle I. is too well known to '' mity to Aa^«? all the ways of get- 
need repeajting. " ting it." At last he resolved 

Amongst other extravagancies, to seek his fortune at sea, and 

the Duke of Wharton once began accordingly embarked with Sir 

a tragedy, to which Lady Mary Humphrey Gilbert, in the expedi- 

Wortley Montague wrote an epi- tion to Newfoundland, which was 

logue, which is published among rendered unsuccessful by an en- 

her Poems. The subject of this gagement with the Spanish fleet, 

piece-was. From this period, Mr. Whetstone 

Mary, Queen of Scots, seems to have depended entirely 

No part of it, however, is said to on his pen for subsistence. Where 

be existing, but four lines. See or when he died we are totally 

Vol. III. p. 24. ignorant. He was the author of 

Whetstone, George, is an Promos and Cassandra, C. 4tOi 

author of whom very little is 1578. 

known. From the circumstance WtiiircoF, Tbomas. This gen- 

of his being a kinsman to Serjeant tleman appeerv tb have been a 
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AenoD at one time possessed of a 
fcrtone, which he lost to the 
Sooth Sea, or some other scheme 
«tf the like kind. In tl)e prologoe^ 
intended to have been spoken be« 
fore his pby, had it been acted, it 

The author of these scenes, long «nce 
at rest. 
Hid tfvrf manly virtue in his breau. 
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gentleman was bom m Febnsaiy 
1714*3, the soo of a baker, io the 
town of Cambridge. He received 
his education at Winchester school, 
when ander the direction of Doc- 
tors Bigg and Burton. Frodn 
thence he was sent to Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of master of arts and be« 
came a fellow. Mr. Whitehead 



And whM demands the senerous Briton's accompanied the Lords Viscount 

Nnnefaam and Villiers, sons of 
the Earls of Harcoort and Jersey, 
in their travels daring the years 
1754, 1755, and 1756. In 17^7 
he was appointed poet-laureat oa 
the death of CoUey Cibber ; which 
ofiice he held, together with that 
of register and secretary of the 
Order of the Bath, till his death, 
which happened at his apartments 
in Charles Street, Grosvenor 
Square, April 14, 17B5. He is 
the author of several poetical 
works of considerable merit, an<} 
of the following dramatic pieces : 

1 . The Ecdnhurgh BaiL B. F. 
[about 1745.] N. P. 

2. The Roman Father. T. Sv^ 
1750. 

3. The Faial Constancy. A TV. 
Sketch. 12mo. 1754. 

4. Creiisa, Queen (^Athens, T. 
8vo. 1754. 

5. Thif School f<^ Lovers. C, 

avo. 1762. t 

6. A Trip to Scotland. 7. 8vo. 
1770. 

7. CEdipus. T. in conjunctiQQ 



teats. 
He sunk, i»hen young, beneath the 

weight of cares. 
By that fell scheme that rain*d half the 

bud: 
Wbctt fohb*d of atl^ Death lent his 

friendly hand ; 
To save him from that worst of human 

woes, 
WhieH merit in Amtrtu for ever knoTH-s. 
Contemfit to )N>ver(y 's so straitly ty*d» 
That modest worth the mnk^n can*t 

divide: 
Happy otir poet then, who died before 
lie tasted of that only ill in store. 

He died at Totteridge, and was 
buried there Sept. 1, 1730, bavibg 
writtei^ one tragedy, which his 
widow, who survived him 6fty- 
two years, after many fruitless 
attempts to bring on the stage, 
poblisbed, with a list of dramatic 
authors, in which Mr. Mottley is 
aopposed to have lent his assistance. 
It was called 

Scanderbcg; or, Loi*e and Li' 
lerty. Trag. with the life of Scan* 
derbeg, Svo. 1747« 

Whitakbr', William, pub- 
lished a play, called 



The Conspiracy ; or. The Change with Mr. Mason. Still in MS. 



1^ Government. T. 4to. l6S0. 

Whitb, James. This author 
was a schoolmaster in Cecil Street, 
in the Strand. He wrote a trea- 
tise, called The English Ferb, a 
grammatical Essay, in the didactic 
Fortfi^ Svo. 1761 3 and translated 
from Ari.<?tophanes, v 

The Chnds. C. l2mo. 17^9. 



WiiiTBLBY, James, a native of 
Ireland, was many years manager 
and proprietor of the several the- 
atres of Worcester, Wolverbamp? 
too, Derby, Nottingham, Retford, 
Stamford, &c. &c. being the mast 
extensive midland circuit ever 
known in England ; and a wann 
advocate and strenuous supporter of 



VTiiiTBHEA^ji WxvLiAM* Tbis ^^ diffnity of hi« company. He^ie^ 
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butied at Wolverhampton, and left 
th6 rent of his theatres, anniount- 
ing to nearly 500/. per annum, to 
his daughter, who married Mr. 
Gosli, a dancing-master at Stam- 
ford. He also bequeathed his ve- 
teran performers, who survived 
him, to his successors, with a 
weekly salary entailed on them for 
life. He was author of 

The Intriguing Footman, Ent. 

K.P. 

Whyte, ', wrote 

The Confession, C. 1779. 

WiGNELL, J. This author 
vas an actor at Covent Garden, 
and possessed the singular talent 
of imparting stateliness to comic 
dialogues, and merriment to tra- 
gic Scenes. Little more is known 
of him, than that he was author 
6f a volume of poems, 8vo. 17 Q2, 

Why, Mr. Wignell," exclaimed 
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Miser, C. 8vo. 1792. 
He died at Liverpool, August 10, 
1801, aged 52. 

Wild, James. This gentleman 
(perhaps a son or other relative oft 
the subject of the preceding ar- 
ticle) has translated from th* 
French the following dramas : 

1. Douht ajid Conviction, P; 
12mo. 1804. 

2. FraiUy and Hypocrisy, Dr. 
12mo. 1804. 

3. From Itin to Inn, Oji. Com. 
12mo. 1804. 

4. Maids, F. 12tno. 1804. 

5. Tz^enty-one, Op. Afterpiece. 
12mo. 1804, 

6. fFives, Afterpiece. 12md. 
1804. 

He is helieved also to have been 
the translator of, 

7. Une Folic. C. O. 8vo. 1803. 
Wild, Dr. Robert, a dissent- 

Garrick, during a rehearsal of ing minister, was author of Itei^ 

The Suspicious Husband, <' cannot Boreale, and some other poeqis; 

'* you enter, and say, Mr, Strict- and also of 

'* land, Sir, your coach is ready, The Benqfice, C. 4to. I689. 

*' without all the declamatory Wilde, George, was the sofi 

'<" pompofBooth,orQuin?"— "On of Henry Wilde, a citizen of 

^' my soul, Mr. Garrick," replied London, and was born in the 

the actor, " I thought I had kept county of Middlesex, in the year 

** the sentiment down as much as 16O9. At the age of nineteen year$ 

" possible." Those likewise who he was elected a scholar of St. John's 

were present at Mr. Macklin*s« College, Oxford, from Merchant 

performance of Macbeth, cannot Taylors' school j and, in 1^34, 

fail to remember how greatly the took one degree in the faculty of 

piece was enlivened by the fits of civil law. He afterwards became 

^ laughter^ which our author pro^ one of the chaplains to Archbishop 
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voked, in the very serious charac- 
ter of the Doctor. 

In the above-mentioned volume 
are two dramas, entitled 



Laud, who intended to have pre- 
ferred him to the vicarage of St. 
Giles, at Reading, in which he 
was prevented by the civil w^rs. 



Love*s Artifice; or, Tlie Per* Adhering to the royal Cause, h« 



plexed Sfuire, F. 

The Triumph of Hymen, M; 
Jfle died the 25th of January 1774. 

Wild, James, prompter, for 
several yeai's, at Covent Garden 
'theatre, reduced tp three acts, 
Frelding^s 



was appointed preacher before tbd 
I^^ing and Parliament, ih O^fbtd, 
being then in great esleeni for hii 
eloquent preaching, and ther^for6 
had thiB degree of LL. 1). Con- 
ferred upon him. Tn thd year 
1648 he was turiiea oUt of bil 
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fellowship by the parliamentary vantage of a loss of her eyenghty 

visitors, and suffered most of the cultivated letters with some sac- 
hardships which the loyalists ex* cess. She resided under ihe roof 
perienced. On the King's . resto- of that constant patron of the on* 
Mtion^ he was among the few fortunate. Dr. Samuel Johnsod. 
who were not neglected, being A volume of Miscellanies, written 
made bishop of Londonderry, by herself and her friends, wa^ 
where he was much respected for printed ia4to. in 1766^ in which 
his public spirit, religious conver- is contained 
Nation, and exemplary piety. He 77ie Uninhabiied , Island, Dr. 
was author of, translated from Metastasio. It 

1 . The Hospital of Lovers -, or, has, however, been asserted, that 
tfove^s HasfiiaL Com. 1636. N.P. this piece, though passing under 

2. Hermophus, C. Latin. N.P. Mrs. Williams's name, was really 
Wilder, James, bred a painter, the production of Mr* Hode. 

was an actor some time at Drury Mrs. Williams died Sept 1783. 

Lane Theatre, but afterwards in Williams, John, is only known 

Dublin. He took leave of the as the author of one play, called 

stage, during Mr. Daly*s manage- Richmond Wells ; or. Good Luck 

meDt,in 178S, and had since then at Lasi, C. 12mo. 1723. 

a situation in Somerset House, Williams, John, wrote, 

which, it is possible, he may still 1. The Indian Chief, Mus. £nt. 

retain. He is the author of one N. P. 

musical piece, entitled 2. The Unfortunate Beau. C. 

The Gentleman Gardener.^ B. O. 17S4. N. P. 

12mo. 17^1- Williams, John {alias An« 

WiLRiNs, G&ORQE.. Thls au* tony Pasquin), must be regbtered 

thor wrote a play, called as author of 

' The Aliseries of inf arced Mar- T/ie Royal Academicians.^ F. 

riage. 4to. I6O7. D. C. 8vo. [1786.] 

Wilkinson, Richard, the Williams, Joseph, was the 

author of one play, called author of a play, which was never 

Fice Reclaimed; or. The PaS' printed, called 

sionale Mistress. C. 4to. 1/03. Have at all; or. The Midnight 

This was afterwards republished, Adventures. C. Acted May l694. 

under tft new title of Williamson, — , an actor. 

The Quaker* s Wedding, l2mo. we thjnk, for some years at* 

1723. tached to the Hay market com* 

WiLLAN, Leonard, wrote a pany, wrote 

pastoral, called The Lawyer. Com. 17S3. N.P. 

Astrea\ ox i True Lovers Mirrour. Wilmot, John, Earl of Rct- 

Svo. \65\, CHESTER, was SOU to the famous 

WiLLBT, Thomas. This au- Henry Lord Wilmot (afterwards 

thor was, and may probably be Earl of Rochester), who was sq 

still, a hardware-naan at Chelms- very instrumental in the preserva- 

Tord, iu Essex, tie is the author tioh of Charles IL in his flight 

^ ©r one piece, entitled from Worcester, where he was 

Buxom Joan, Burl. 4to. 1778- defeated by Cromwell. The me- 

WiLLiAMS, Anna. This is an morable wit, who is the subject of 

itrtkordss, wUci, under the disad- thisarticle,wasborn April 10, l643» 
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and was educated first at Borford 
free-school ; from whence, in 
l65g, he was admitted a noble- 
taan of Wadham College, in Ox- 
ford. He afterwards travelled into 
France and Italy 5 and, at his re- 
turn, he frequented the debauched 
court of Charles II. where his 
natural propensities to vice were 
not likely to be curbed or cured. 
Here he was first made one of the 
gentlemen of His Majesty's bed- 
chamber, and then comptroller of 
Woodstock Park. 

In the winter of l665 he went 
to sea, under the Earl of Sand- 
wich, who commanded a fleet em- 
ployed in the war with the Dutch. 
Wilmot behaved very well in the 
attack made on the enemy in the 
port of Bergen, in Norway, and 
gained a high reputation for cou- 
rage ; which he afterwards lost in 
■an adventure with the Earl of 
Mulgrave, who called him to an 
account^ for some words which he 
was reported to have too freely 
«pokeu of the Earl. Wilmot ac- 
cepted the challenge; but when 
he came to the place appointed, 
be declined coming to action ; 
urging that he was so weak with a 
certain distemper, that he found 
himself unfit to fight. This un- 
lucky affair entirely ruined his 
reputation for courage, and sub- 
jected him to farther insults ; which 
-will ever be the case, when once 
people know a man^s weakness in 
this respect. His reputation for 
Hvii, however, still kept him from 
totally sinking in the opinion of 
tlie world 5 but, on the other 
band, his excessive debaucheries 
'were every day more and more 
completing the rain of his consti- 
tution 5 and the natural vivacity 
of his imagination being still more 
infiamed with wine, made his 
^company sd eagerly cbv^ted by 



his gay associates, that they wer^ 
ever contriving to engage him 
deeper and deeper in extravagance 
and intemperance, in order that 
they might be the more diverte4 
by his humour. All this so en* 
tirely subdued him, that, as h^ 
afterwards acknowledged, he was 
for five years together continually 
drunk *, not, indeed, all the while 
under the visible effect of liquor, 
but so inflamed in his blood, that 
he was never cool enough to be 
master of himself. There were two 
principles in the natural temper 
of this lively and witty noble- 
man, which hurried him into great 
excesses j a violent love of sensual 
pleasure,, and a disposition to ex* 
travagant mirth. The one in- 
volved him in the grossest de- 
baucheries, and the other led him 
to many odd adventures and fix)- 
lics ; some of which are related 
in the several accounts that havQ 
been published of his life, but we 
have no room to repeat them here. 
As to his genius, his principal 
turn seems to have been towards 
satire ; but, being in this respect 
as licentious as in every thing else, 
his satires usually degenerated into 
mere libels; in which he had 
so peculiar a talent of mixing his 
wit with his malice, th«| all hi^ 
compositions were easily known. 
In regard to his other poems, 
which have been so usually ad- 
mired for their wit, as well as for 
their obscenity, they are too in- 
delicate to deserve any particular 
notice. It is a compliment justly 
due to the more refined taste of thq 
* present age, to say, that such gross 
productions no longer please, or 
can be even endured. They are, 
indeed, as a more moral bnrd just- 
ly expresses it, more apt to piU ouf 
than to kijidle the fire. His tra- 
gedy of Faltntinian, however, and 
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$omt other pieces publUhed by Beaumont and Fletcher). 4to^ 

ToBson, fibow that he was not l6S5. 

incapable of more serious produc- Wilmot, Robert, a gentle* 

ttoos. man of the Temple, who publish* 

By constant indulgence in sen* ed a dramatic piece, called 
foaiihr, he entirely wore out an Tancredand Gismund, T. 4to. 

eicellent constitution, before he 1392; and in Dodsley's Co^c/ioiz. 

was thirty years of age. In Octo- This play was not originally writ- 

ber l679> when he was slowly re* ten by Wilmoc, but many years 

covering from a disease which bad before publication, by himself and 

proved sufficiently powerful to a set of Templars, and was re* 

make a serious impression on him« vised afterwards by him. 
lie was visited by Bishop Burnet, Wilson, M&s. Ann, was aa« 

on an intimation that such a visit thor of 

would not be disagreeable. It is JephlhafCs Daughter. D.P. 8vo. 

natural to suppose that the good 17S3, 

Bishop has made the most of this Wilson, Arthur, was the 

affair. We have only iiis account son of Richard Wilson, of Yar- 

of the matter; and, as far as that mouih, in the count}' of Norfolk, 

account may be relied upon, he gentleman. He was born in th^ 

made a perfect convert of this il- year isgs, and when at the ag# 

lustrious proiiigate ; so that he of nineteen was sent by his mo* 

who lived the life of a libertine ther into France, where he stayed 

and an atheist, died the death of until l6ll. His father, who had 

a good Christian and a sincere pe* wasted his estate, and was not able 

nitent. How far, however, tiiat to maintain him, placed him with 

penitence, which is extorted by Sir Henry SpiUer, in order to be 

affliction and the horrors of an one of his clerks in the Exchequer 

approachine^ dissolution, - can be Office -, but having some qoarrela 

esteemed genuine or effectual, is a with the domestics, he was dis* 

question which it would not be charged from that service. He 

very proper to discuss in this then robbed his father, and soon 

place. after became secretary to the Earl 

Lord Rochester died July 26, of Essex, whom he accompanied 
l6S0, ^^ mere old age, before he abroad in the several wars wherein 
had completed his thirty-third that nobleman rendered himself 
year ; quite worn down, so that conspicuous. He was in great fa- 
nature had not strength even for vour with his noble patron, with 
a dying groan. He left behind whom he continued until he was 
Jbim a son named Charles, and forced out of his service by the 
three daughters. The son died the dislike which the second Countess 
year after his father -, so the male of Essex conceived towards him. 
line ceasing, the title of Earl of On this event he removed to 
Rochester was transferred, by the Oxford, and settled at Trinit^r 
King, to the family of Hyde, in College. He was admitted to the 
the person of Laurence, a younger degree of master of arts, but ap* 
son of Edward Earl of Clarendon, pears to have been fickle with 

Lord Rochester's dramatic claims respect to his academical pursuits, 

consist only of one play, viz. He at times applied himself to tie 

Fakuiinian. Trag. (altered from mathematics, to physic, and la 
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4ivinity, though without any fixed 
or determined plan. While he 
•was in this irresolute state, he re- 
ceived information that the Earl of 
Essex had recommended him to 
the service of Robert Earl of War- 
wick. He accordingly accepted 
the oBrer made him by that noble- 
man, with alacrity, and remained 
with him during the rest of his 
life, which terminated in October 
1652, at Felstead in £ssex« where 
lie was buried. 

He was the author of a life of 
King James the First, not very 
favourable to the character of (that 
monarch ; and Wood' says, he had 
composed some comedies, which 
were acted at the Black Fryers in 
London, and, during the act-time, 
at Oxford. But none of them seem 
to hav« been printed. Three of 
them were entered on the book of 
the Stationers* Company the 4th of 
Sept. 1646, and the gth of Sept. 
1653 } the titles of which were^ 

The Switzer, 

The Corporal, 

The Inconstant Lady, 

The last of these had been in the 
possession of Mr. Warburton, and 
was destroyed by his servant. 

Wilson, Charles Henry, 
This gentleman's father was rector 
of a parish in Ireland, which was 
the residence of the late Sir James 
de Bathe. Our author also was 
educated with a view to the cleri- 
,<;al profession, but never took or- 
ders. He was for several years a 
jreporter of the parliamentary de- 
bates, was a very sober and in- 
dustrious man, and gave to the 
public many popular works, to 
wlHch his name is not aHixed ; as 
The Beauties of Burke, iintk a 
Sketch of his Life, I vol. large 8vo. j 
Brookeana ; or. Original Anecdotes 
of the late Henry Brooke, Esq: au- 
thor of The Eind of Quality, % vols. 



0VO. 5 Tfigelorg, a Tale, trans- 
lated from the Icelandic -, Polyam-^ 
tkea-, and The IVoMdering Islanders 
also several translations from th* 
Latin, German, and Danish, ia 
different magazines. Mr. Wilson 
was for some years editor of The 
Gazetteer, His attainmenCs weie 
almost universal. He was deeply 
versed in the antiquities and lite- 
rature of the Gothic, Scandinavjao, 
and Celtic nations ; yet, with aa 
inexhaustible fund of learning 
was '^ a fellow of infinite jest--<if 
** most excellent fancy;" and his 
wit and humour were truly ori- 
ginal. Born, however, to no for- 
tune> he ran his career of life, 
without doing more than providing 
for the day which was passing over 
him 3 a. fate not uncommon to 
men entering the world under thai, 
same circumstances^ and possess- 
ing similar endowments, joined 
to a strong relish for social enjoy* 
ment. He died May 12, IfiOS^ 
in the 52d year of his age ; h^vtog 
translated from the Danish lan^p 
guage. 

Poverty and Wealths €• 8vou 

1799. 

Wilson, John. This gentle^ 
man, who lived in Ireland, in th« 
reign of King Charles II. and w» 
recorder of Londonderry^ was th^ 
author of four plays, 

1. Androfdcm Comnenius, f^ 
4to. I6ei4. 

2. The Cheats, C. 4to, 1(564. 

3. The Projectors, C. 4to. lt>65. 

4. Belphegor; of ^The Marriage 
of the Devil, T.C. 4to. 1(^1. 

WiLsaN^ Richard, a favourit* 
comedian, many years of CovenI 
Garden and the Haymarket The- 
atres, claims a meotion for 

The Rehearsal [2Lhndgtd^.\2mQ» 
1793. 

He died about ten years ago. 

WiLsoM^ IloB0»T^ is inention* 
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%i by Meres, in ISQB, as one of tnucb leisure time, she employed it 

the best writers of comedy in bis in reading plays and novels. She 

time. One only of bis dramas, began there a tragedy, which- she 

however, has been printed. They finished in London ; and soon after, 

are, marrying one Holt, a vintner, they 

1. The Cobler*s Prophcsie. C. were enabled, by the profits of her 
4to. 1394. pl^y> to set up a tavern in West- 

2. Catiline* sConspiracy, P. 159S. minster. The drama she produced 
N. P. [Assisted by Chettle.] was called 

3. Chance Medley, P. 159S. Anliochus the Great -y or. The 
N.P. [Assisted by Mundy, Dray- Fatal R-i lapse. T. 4to. 1702. 
ton, and bekker.] Woduull, Michael. This 

4. Earl Goodwin and his Three gentleman translated the following 
Sons, P. 1598. N. P. [Assisted plays of £uripides, published in 4 
by Drayton, Chettle, and Dekker.] vols. 8vo. 1782 i 3 vols. 8vo. 

3. The Funeral of Richard CasuY 1809j viz. 

de Lion, P. 1598. N.P. [Assisted 1. Hecuba, 2. Orestes, — 3. 

by Chetde, Munday, and Dray- Phcenician Damsels, — 4. Medea,'^^ 

ton.] 5. Hippolit'us, — 6. Mcestis, — 7. 

6. Hannibal and Hermes, P. Andromache, — 8. Suppliants, — g, 
1598. N. P. [| Assisted by Dekker Iphigeniain ^u/u.— 10. Iphigema 
and Drayton.] in Ttviris. — 11. Rhesus, — 12. TVo* 

7. The Madman* s Morris, P. jan Captives, — 13. Bacchanalians. 
159s, N. P. [Assisted by Dekker —14. Cyclops, — 15. Children of 
and Drayton.} Hercules, — 16. Helen, — 17. lon.-^ 

8. Pierce of JVinchester, P.] 598. 18. Hercules Distracted, 19. 

[Assisted byDekker and Drayton.] Electra, — 20. Some Fragments, 

9. Pierce of Exlon, P. 1598. Wolcot, John, M.D. This 
[Assisted by Dray ton, Chettle, and gentleman, much better known 
Dekker.] by his assumed name of Peter 

10. Henry Richmond. P. 1599. Pindar, is descended from a re^ 
N. P. spectable family in Devonshire, 

11. Owen Tudor. P. I599. [As- was bred to the study of physic, 
sjsted by Drayton, Hathwayt, and and practised for. some time, with 
Munday.] success, in the county of Com- 

WiLTON, , wrote wall. He afterward followed the 

The Contrast, C. 1789. N. P. fortunes of the late Sir William 

• WiNCHiLSEA. See Finch. Trelawney, to Jamaica, and be- 

WiNGFiKLD, M. The reputed came physician - general to the 

author of a Latin play, called island. It is said, that, during his 

Pedantius, Com. 12mo. 1631. residence there, he was induced. 

Wise, Joseph, a clergyman in upon a prospect of important pre- 

jSussex, who was th^ author of two ferment,to assume the clerical func- 

pleces, entitled, tion \ but that, being disappointed 

J . The Coronation of David. D. in his views, he resigned that office 

8vo. 1766. before his return to England, and 

2. Nadir, DP. 12mo. 1779- has never since resumed it. On his 

Wiseman, Jane, wais a ser- arrival here he pursued his original 

vant in the family of Mn Wright, profession for several years, but 

tecofdor of Oi^oidf where, having at last relinquished it entirely. It 
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is to be recorded to the credit of 
Dr. Wolcot's benevolence as well 
as his discemmentf that the art of 
painting is indebted to him for the 
late Mr. Opie. That artist was 



found by him in the mines of author of 
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Wooo« Ralph, wiote 
The Flying Fmce. Play. N. R 
Interlude. Name and date mi« 
known. 

WOODBRIOOB^ ROBBHT, WCHt 



Cornwall, where his genius first 
discovered itself to the Doctor^ 
and he was encouraged by him to 
trust for bis future fortune to the 
cultivation of his intellectual ta- 
lents. Of our author's celebrated 
satirical pieces^ the first was A 
poetical Epistle to the Reviewers, 
which appeared io the year 1773» 
stnd was followed by the first set 
of Lyric Odes to the Royal Acade" 
micianSf in 1782. These, and his 
nuinerous subsequent productions, 
were originally printed separate- 
ly in quarto pamphlets, and were, 
not long ago, published in a col- 
lection, in five octavo, and like- 
wise in four duodecimo volumes. 



The Pad. Farce. «vo, 1793. 

WooDBd, Nathamibl, was a 
clergyman in the city of Norwich;, 
and wrote a dramatic piece, called 

The Cofifikt of Conscience. C. 
4to. 1581. 

WoODFALL, HbNBY SaM^S01I> 

is the son of the gentleman noticed 
in the following article, and hat 
written one play, viz. 

IFe have all our Deserts. C. 8vo. 

WoopFALL, William, was the 
son of the original printer of The 
Public Advertiser, at one time so 
highly popular on account of The 
Letters of Junius, that paper beii^ 
chosen as the vehicle to convey 
them to the world. He was early 



Theyarecharacterized by a species . placed under Mr. Baldwin, of 

of humour, which, though not ele- Paternoster Row> to learn the ait 

gant and tasteful, is not destitute of printing ; from whose house he 

of nature, and is irresistible in its went back to his father's office, 

power of excitine laughter. Boxzy and assisted in the printing and 

and Piozzi, The Lousiad, and editing of The Pubhc Advertiser. 

Pindariana, are certainly the best He became so warm an amateur 

among them ; But his greatest of the dtama, that, to gratify his 

admirers must lament, that talents penchant for the stage, he made 

and attainments so great, as his an excursion into Scotland, and 

writings discover him to possess, performed several times, for his 

should have been applied to the amusement, in the company of 

composition of such temporary Mr. Fisher $ but returned to the 

trifles, as must inevitably perish metropolis about 1772, and eii<» 

with the age in which they were gaged himself as editor of The 

written. Though Dr. Wolcot's London Packet, He was also the 

fame has been chiefly founded on chief founder of The Morning 

his humorous pieces, we think. Chronicle, which he conducted 

after all, that his highest merit with great zeal and assiduity till 

will be discerned in the short ama- 178di when he commenced a 

tory, moral, and pathetic poems, paper called The Diary, on his 

which are scattered through his own account. To his efforts the 

works. He is the supposed au- people of this countiy are in a 

ihor of, , gre^ degree indebted fi:>r that 

1. Nina. O. 1787. N. P. open communication of parlta*' 

2. FallofPortugaLTS^oAQOS. mentary proceedings, which haa 
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at length outlined the tacit sane- was A source of profit as well at 
don of the legislature^ except in pleasure. About the year 1768 
points on which the situation of or 1709, as we are informed, he 
national affairs may require a dis* joined an itinerant company at 
CUSsion confined 10 the representa- Southampton^ where his abilities^ 
tive body. Mr. Woodfall's powers though very young, soon cona<- 
of recollection^ in recording the manded respect. In 1 77 1 he made 
debates^ were very extraordinary 5 bis entree on the London boards 
for he was able to do more^ by (Haymarket), in thedifiBcult, and, 
the unassisted efibrts of his me- what in the theatrical phraseology 
mory, than other reporters of ac- is termed, " uphill part'* of Ma- 
knowledged talents could effect hornet* Soon afterwards he went 
with' the aid of short-hand notes, to Edinburgh, where he remained 
He was greatly attached to the till his death, excepting one sea- 
Stage, and was a sound judge of son, when he was at York. In 
dramatic composition, and theatri- sentimental comedy his merit was 
cal ability. He always gave a firm of the first rate. He was also a 
support to the proper authority of good tragedian in many characters^ 
the managers of our theatres ; but particularly lago, Glenalvon, Mac- 
*when any performers thought duff, Velasques, Edmund, Beverly, 
themselves aggrieved, he was at Sciolto, Tamerlane, Dumont, Sif^ 
all times ready to assist them with fredi, Seropronius, Clytus, the 
liiscoun8el,or to support them with Ghost in Hamlet, 8ic, He was a 
bis talents, if they had right on good scholar, and hts application 
their side. Indeed, his good-na-. was known to be unwearied. He 
tured zeal, in this respect, has died at Edinburgh, Dec. 14, 1802$ 
often induced him to put aside having given to the stage two 
matters of importance to himself slight pieces, called, 
dod his family* He abounded in l. The Volunteers, P. 1778. 
anecdote, and was well acquainted N. P. 

with most public characters who 2. The Twins , C. 1780; ]2mq. 
iiave made any figure in this coun- 1783. 

try for the last forty years. Woodward, Hbney. This 

Mr. Woodfall adapted Savage's celebrated performer was born in 
Sir Thomas Overbury to the the borough of Southwark in the 
Stage. It was acted at Coven t year 1717, and e<!ucated at Mer- 
Garden in the year 1776. Printed chmt Taylors* school. His father 
8vo.' 1?77« *^ being a tallow-chandler, and Henry- 

Mr. Woodfall died at his house his eldest son, he was designed for 
in Queen Street, Westminster, that trade 5 but nature and incli- 
August 1, 1803, in his 58th year, nation both forbade it. Nor is it 
having attended at the bar of tlie to be wondered at, that one pos- 
House of Lords as lately as July 27. sessed of such natural comic abiii- 
WooDs, William, an actor of ties should i^linquish such a pro- 
the' Edinburgh company, was. ori- fession for the stage ; for though 
ginally b/ed a printer, with "Mt, he might, literally, have shone ia 
Henry Sampson Woodfall 5 but the business he was intended for, 
his love of the drama induced him the blaze that he e%hibited in thd 
to embark in that generally preca- theatrical hemisphere must be 
«^usiife^ which to him^ however^ confessed to have greatly eclipsed 
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♦he feebler lusire of his family 
profession. 

In Merchant Taylors' school. 
Our hero made a rapid progress, 
and acquired a taste for the clas* 
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nager of Smock Alley Theiatre, 
Dublin, engaged him at no leas a 
sum than 500/. to perform the 
ensuing winter. In this engage* 
ment Mr. Woodward was articled 



sics, which, in the future part of as a comedian and harlequin, in 

his life, he frequently displayed, both which departments he was 

to the surprise of such of his com- extremely useful, and brought 

pany as had not been acquainted great receipts. On Mr. Wood- 

with the manner in which he was ward's return to England, he was 



educated. A circumstance hap- 
pened, when he was about four- 
teen years of age, which gave him 
a strong bias in favour of a theatri- 
cal life I which was briefly this : — 



instantly engaged by Mr. Garrick, 
as a necessary support to establish 
him in the management of Drury 
Lane, which he had at that time 
purchased in conjunction with Mr. 



From the uncommon run of The Lacy : that great manager, know* 
Beggars Opera, Mr. Rich, who ing the acquisition he had got. 



was at that time manager of the 
Theatre Royal in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, was encouraged to repre- 
sent it by children. In this Lilli- 
putian company Harry performed 
the part of Peachum with great 
success *, and, having thus enter- 
tained a passion for the drama, 
could never afterwards divest him- 
self of it. He was bound appren- 
tice to Mr. Rich, began with the 
Jowest of pantomimical characters, 
and went on, in regular progres- 



never failed of directing such abi- 
lities in a proper line ; and, to this 
purpose, he revived Ben Jonson's 
comedy of Every Man in his Hu» 
fnour, with some alterations, and 
an additional scene. If Mr. Wood- 
ward, at this time, wanted any 
thing to give the full display to 
his comic abilities, it was his ap- 
pearance in Bobadil, in this come- 
dy ; a character, which, though its 
manners are, in a great measure, 
obsolete, was rendered, from his 



sion, from a frog to a hedgehog, judicious support of it, one of the 
an ape and a bear, till he arriv- chastest and most pleasing pieces 



edat the summit of his ambi- 
tion. Harlequin. To his panto- 
mimical talents, howevtr, he had 
added so considerable a knowledge 
of the sock, that when he had com- 
pleted his indentures, he was en- 
gaged at a very genteel salary, at 
Covent Grarden Theatre ; and, in 
consequence of the death of Chap- 
man the comedian, he had an 
opportunity of exhibiting his co- 
mic powers in their full force. 
Marplot, Lord Foppington, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, Touchstone, 
Captain Parolles, Sec. were all 



of acting perhaps ever exhibited^ 
An inc(;ease of success, we ofteh 
find, produces a desire of more. 
Mr. Woodward was not content 
with a principal salary and benefit, 
by which he had saved 6000/. 
and filling one of the first forms 
of Drury Lane Theatre, in the 
comic cast, but he must be a ma- 
nager ', aut CcBsar, out nullus ; 
and for this purpose joined with 
Mr. Barry, who was at that time 
at Covent Garden Theatre, tb 
oppose Mr. Sheridan in Dublin. 
A new house was accordingly 



represented by him with an un- erected for them in Crow Streetj, 
common degree of applause. — In in that capital j and, on Monday, 
the year 1747, Mr. Sheridan, ma- the 22d of October 1758, ther 
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ppftted with the comedj of She one owreing beiet the pariiament- 
would and She would not, to a boute, ia order to prevent the 
very thin Budience. Indeed, little memben fiocn paMing so unpopu- 
more could be expected f as the lar bill. Such ai were looked upon 
names of all the perfomien of any as belonging to the court party, 
conse<]UeDce (except Mr. King'a) were treated with the gro«seit in- 
were outofthe bills. Thesecond tulcsj and someofthe ringleaders, 
night was The Bear's Opera, thinking it oecesnary to make the 
which fva* reported to be not more Tepresentatives swear tbey would 
than %/. These disappointments not pats tlie bill, surrounded Mr. 
brought the managers forward Woodward's door, which was op- 
much sooner than they intended ; posite the parliament -bouse, iD 
and, when they performed, the College Green, atid called repeat- 
people nmst have wanted tasie In- edly upon hit fomily to throw ihem 
deed not to have crowded thither, a Bible out of tbe window. Mrs. 
Notwithstanding this management Woodward was greatly alarmed at 
was attended with some success in tbe request ; as it unluckily hap- 
the beginning, yet the long train pened, at that time, that she had 
of incumbrancea they were clog- no sudi book in her posKssion. 
ged with, there not being audiences In tbe midst of her agitation, her 
enough in Dublin to support two husband, with great presence of 
houses* and, above all, the in- mind, si;atcbed up a volume of 
compatible dUposition of the ou- Sbakspeare*! plays, which, tossing 
nagere, rendered both their profit! out of the dining-room window, 
inferior to their salaries in Eog- be told the insurgents ibey wer« 
land. Indeed, this last circum- very welcome to. Upon this they 
stance alone would have beeu suf- gave bim three cheers ; and, it ia 
ficient to overturn their scheme, an absohite fact, that the ignorant 
abstracted from auy other cousi- rabble administered tbeir oath to 
derations. Barry was the Mark several oftheliiiih members of the 
Antony in life that be represented HouseotCammoi^a,upontheworks 
on the stage— splendid, generous, of our old English bard, which 
aud inconsiderate; while bis part- they afterwards salely returned to 
ner, tbe reverse, looked at every Woodward. He now proceeded to 
thing through the medium of in- London once more, after mis- 
terest. This contrariety of tern- spending his lime, and 4nip.ii ring 
pers first pioduced remonstrancsi; ; his fortune, for tbe course of four 
from tlieuce it blazed to newspaper years. He made his first appear- 
quarreU, in which boih parties ance at Cuvent Garden, in tho 
made themselves ridiculous .- how- character of Marplot, and was re- 
ever, the dispute at last, by the ceiviid with tlie warmest deraon- 
interpOMtion of friends, terminated straiions of satlafaciiun by th* 
in an amicable manner, aud Mr. auditors. A prologue, bowevet, 
'"''oodward withdrew bis share, on which he spoke npon this occasion, ' 
itting security to be pjid bis ori- gave great otlence to the natives of 
nal expense in yt'arly instal- Ireland, who thought ^lemsetves 
euts. During Mr. Woodward's esceedingly injured by four liann- 
sidence in Dublin, a ludicrous less lines. His wife dying abont 
rcumstance happened, that is this time, he relurued to IreLnd 
)t unworthy of notice : the mob with Mn. ILessingbam, who madt!. 
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jber appearance there in the cha«> 
racter of ilosetta fTkwe in a fll^ 
lagej J but, on Woodward's ad- 
vertising his name in the papers, 
to play at Crow Street theatre, 
parties were formed against him 5 
and the popular clamour was so 
great, in consequence of so trifling 
an offence (if it may be called 
one), that he was frequently 
abused in the streets. Not will- 
ing to run the hazard of being 
insulted on the stage, he took his 
£nal leav^ of Dublin, and returned 
to London, where he continued at 
the head of his profession as a 
pomedian, till the beginning of the 
winter 177^* when he was seized 
with an abscess near the kidneys, 
which entirely prevented his pub- 
lic appearance, an4 was occasioned 
by an accident as he was jumping 
pn to a table, iq the character of 
Scrub. IJe died the following 
year, April 17, apd left the interest 
of his fortune, which amounted to 
about 6000/. to Mrs. Bellamy, the 
actress, with whom he had lived 
in a state of friendship for some 
time before bis 4<^ath; and the 
principal to his brother and his 
family. As a comedian, be was 
unequalled jn bis cast of parts; 
and however the satire of ChurchT 
ill, and other critics, might have 
lidiculed his *' cronlfiipg^*' and 
placed his naerit only in the outriy , 
yet. where snail we find his equal 
\ti Bpbadil, Petrochio, Touchstone^ 
Captain Hasl^, Dick ttie Appren* 
tice. Marplot, tbeiPineOentlemai^ 
(Lethe), 'Squire Qroom, and a)I 
that cast of characters B As if 
con^poser of pai^tomin^es, he h^4 
inQnite merit, having produce4 
some of the l^st tl^t were ever 
represented, vi^.fbfA^isali^, Queen 
Mab^ &c. Yet, after all, his 
highest merit was that of having 
QV^r o^in^ifed th« character d{^ 
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strict!}^ honest man. During hit 
illness, the late J)r. Isaac Schom* 
berg (his scbool*fellow), who at* 
tended him, refused the acceptance 
of a single fee ; and to have been 
thus respected by a man of dis- 
tinguished integrity, is no small 
degree of praise. 

Our author's niere excellence as 
an actor would not have entitled 
him to a place in this work. He 
claims it as the author and alterer 
of, 

1. Tit for Tat. Int. 1749. N.P. 

2. A lick at the Toum, FreU 

1751. ISf. P. 

3. Harlequin RaAger, Panto-^ 
mime. 1751-2. 

4. The Genn. Pant. 1 75 J}. N.?, 

5. Queen Mah. Pant. 1752. 

6. Fortunatus. Pant. 1753. N.P. 

7. Proteus, Pant. IJSS. N. P. 

8. Mercury Harlequin. Pantf 
1756. N.P. 

9. Marplot in Lishon. C. 12mQ, 
17«). 

10. Harlequin Dr. Faustus. P. 
176CL 

il. Harl^quin^s JuUlee. Pant* 
8vQ. 1770. 

19. The Man's the Master. C« 
8vo. 1774. 

13. The Seasons. Dram. Ent. 
12n)o, 1795. 

WoHGAW, T. D. has produced^, 

1. £00^ lejbre you Leap. Ai* 
terpiece. 8vo. 18Q8. 

2. The nUagers. C. O. Sva, 
1808^ 

See Dramatic Appellant^ in 
Vol. II. 

WoRsnALB, Jambs, wooldhave 
been little known (as Mr. Walpole 
qbserves in his Anecdotes of Paint* 
pig in England, vol. ivJ^, had he 
been distinguished by no talents 
bpt his pencil. He was pupil tQ 
Sir Qodftey Kneller ; but, marry., 
ing the knight's niece without hi$ 
consent, was disml8se4 ^Y hll 
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naster. On the iame« however*, greater part of Europe. Haviqg 

oif that educatioiii by bis singing* spent several years in this manner* 

excellent mimicry* and facetious be returned home an accomplished 

spirit* he gained both patrons and scholar $ and was* about \5g6, ap- 

business* and was appointed mas- pointed secretary to Robert £ail 

ter-painter to the board of ord- of £ssex* whom he accompanied 

nance. He was the author of in his expeditions against the Spa- 

several small pieces* songs, &c. niards and the rebellious Irish. On 

besides the following dramatic per- the Earl being taken into custody* 

formances : our author died from England to 

1. ji Cure for a Scold, B. O. France* afterwards fixed his resi- 
8vo. N. D. [1735.] dence at Florence, and just before 

2. The Assembly. F. in which the death of Queen Elizabeth waft 
Mr. Worsdale himself acted the employed by the Great Duke of 
part of Old Lady Scandal. Tuscany to warn King James of 

3. The Queen of Spain, M. E. some designs supposed to be then 
1744. forming against his life. This 

4. The Extravagant Justice. F. commission he executed to tbe 
The three last have not been satisfaction of all parties ; and on 

printed. King James*s accession to the 

5. Gasconado the Great, Tragi- crown of England* Mr. Wotton 
Com. Political* Whimsical Op. returned home, and was soon af- 
4to. 17^9* terwards knighted* and appointed 

Of this gentleman Mrs Pilking- ambassador in ordinary to Venice, 

ton has related several pleasant For eight years after Sir Henry 

anecdotes in her Memoirs. Wotton*s going into Italy* he stood 

He died June 13* 1 767* and very high in the King's esteem 3 

was buried at St. Paul's, Covent but at last lost his favour for some 

Garden* with this epitaph* com- time* by an accident too singular 

posed by himself: to be here omitted. When he $rst 

-/;, i^ ■ . . , L ,* w^D^ ambassador to Italy* as he 

« I^:^ f^'J^^^X^'^^ passed through Gen^nyL stayed 

self." some days at Augsburgh; where 

having been in his former travels 
Wotton, SihHbkey* was born weU known by many of the first 
at Bocton Hall, in the county of reputation in learning* and passing 
Kent* on the 30th of March 1568. an evening in merriment, he was 
He was sent to Winchester school, desired by Christopher Hecamore 
where he continued until the age to write a sentence in his Album j 
of sixteen years, and then was ad- and consenting to it, took occa- 
mitted of New College, Oxford* sion* from some accidental con- 
but had chambers in Hart Hall, versation which happened in tbe 
At two years standing he removed company, to write a pleasant de- 
to Oueen's College* and studied finition of an ambassador in these 
the civil law under Albericus Gen- words : Legatus est vir bonus, per- 
tilis. On the death of his father* ,egr e- missus ad mentiendumretpuhU- 
in 1589, ^e determined to com- ceecausa\ which he intended should 
plete his education abroad, and have been thus rendered into Eng- 
accordingly travelled through the lish : '^ An ambassador is an ho- 
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^^ nest man, sent to lie * abroad denied blm any favour (le aske^ 
" for the good of his country j'* for his eountryme^ who came to 
but tl>e word lie, upon which the Venice j which was^ as Walton 
Coujceit turned, was not so express^ expresses it, a city of refuge for 
ed in Latin as to admit of a double all Englishmen who were any way 
paeaniog, or so fair a construction, distressed iii that republic, 
as Sir Henry thought, in English. Of the generosity and nobleties^ 
About eight years after, this Album of his mind, Walton gives this in- 
fell into the hands of GasparSciop- stance ;— Upon Sir Henry Wot- 
pius^ a restless zealot, who pub- ton's coming a second time to Vp- 
fished books against King James, nice, he was employed as ambas*- 
and upbraided him for entertain* sador to several of the German 
ipg such scandalous principles as princes, and to tlie Emperor Fer- 
his ambassador had expressed by dinando II. j and this embassy to 
that sentence : this aspersion gain- these princes was to incline them 
ed ground, ai^d it became fashion- to equitable measures, for the re- 
able in Venige to write this defi- storation of the Queen of Bohe- 
nition in several glass windows* niia, and her descendants, to their 
These incidents reaching the ear patrimonial inheritance of the Pa- 
of King James, he was much dis- latinate. This was, by eight months 
pleased with the behaviour of l^is constant endeavours and attendr 
embassador on that occasion i and 9nce upon the £m)>er)r and hk 
for an innocent piece of witticism court, brought to a probability of 
§ir Henry vfas like to pay very a successful conclusion, by a treaty j 
fiear, by losing his master's favouf, but abQut that time the Emperor's 
ypqn this our author wrote two army fought a battle so fort una tely> 
apologies, one to Velserus, which as put an end to the expected 
was dispersed in Germany and treaty, and Sir Henry Wotton'g 
Italy > and another to the King; hopes; who, when he quitted the 
both which were so well written. Emperor's court, humbly advise4 
that His Majesty upon reading him to use his victory with mo- 
them declared, " that Sir Henry deration; which advice the ^mr 
" Wotton had sufficiently com- peror wi|s pleased t^ Jiear gra- 
" muted fqr a greater oti^nce." ciously^, being well satisfied with 

Upon this reponciliat\on. Sir Wotton's behaviour during his re- 
^enry became more in favqur sidence at his court. He then 
with His Majesty than ever; like told him, that though the King 
friends who have been for sou^e his master was looked upon as aa 
time separated jj they meet, again ^bettor of his -en^my, yet he could 
with double fervour, and their not help demonstrating his regard 
friendship increases to a greater to him, by making him a present 
warmth. During the twenty yeajs of a rich jewel of diamonds, worth 
which Sir I^enry was ambassador more than ten thousand pounds, 
at Venice, he had the good fortune This was received with all posslbie 
tq be so well respected by all the respect by Sir Henry j but the next 
pukes, and the leacfing men of morning, upon his departing frojpi 
the republip, that his interest every Vienna, at his taking leave of the 
year increased, and ti:^ey s^dom Countess of Sabrina, an Italian 

» To /ir^««.^, meant, in the language [^^/^ i" whose house he resided^ 
l^f t^i^t ti«ie> i9 ttiiiUi tQ bi statiomd. h^ expressed his gratitude (u^ be^ 

3r4 • 
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dvQitiet bj presenting her with 
the jewel given bim 07 the Em- 
peror i whidhy being afterwards dis- 
covered, was by the Emperor taken 
'08 an affront } but Sir Henry, ac* 
knowtedging bit gratitude for the 
mark of distinction shown him> at 
the same time declared, he did 
not choose to receive profit from 
any present given him by an ene- 
my of his royal mistress, for so 
the Queen of Bohemia, the eldest 
daughter of the King of England^ 
permitted him to call her. 

He did not return toEngland until 



*' perience he had must have reo-r 

" dered useful. Hb resideoce 

** abroad has distorted his Ian* 

** guage, and given it no small 

" tincture q£ aflectation. He ap-r 

'^ pe^rs to have been a man <^ 

f' considerable thinking and re-r 

^* fiection i and his poetical com- 

'* positions, when considered in 

** their proper light, naipely^ a^i 

" the effusions of one who merely 

'< scribbled for his amusement, 

** will be found deserving of 

" praise.*' 

WoTT, WitttAM, was origi- 



af^er the death of King James. In nally a clerk or writer to a soli* 

l623hesucceededtotheprovostsbip citor in Chancery; and, at the 

of Eton College, into which he was beginning of the present reign, 

instituted July 26, 1625. In this made himself known to the world 

retreat^ which was extremely agree- by the publication of some small 

able to him, he might have passed poems in the newspapers, to whicb^ 

the remainder of his life much to in allusion to his situation, he put 

his satis^ction; but by the want of the signature of Jemmy CopyweUL 

punctuality in the payment of bis These were collected into a yo- 

•tipends by the (government, and lume in 176OI, with the title of 

bis own improvidence, the advan- iSfAra^i of Pwrnass^. He afler<^ 

tages of his letirement from the wards published many other pieces; 

busy world were totally lost. He and becoming acquainted with the 

IS said at tiroes to have been in Ferrars family* acted as a kind of 

each distress, that he was destitute steward to it. He at one period 

of means to supply the occasions assumed a clerical appearance, nn? 

of the day. In this state he con- der the promise of a living, but 

tinned during the rest of bis life, we believe i^ver took orders. In 

harassed by creditors, and dis- one of his last publications he only 

tressed by debts contracted in the styles hiinself Gfent. He died at 

service of a government, which re- l^utterworth, in Leicestershire, gtl^ 



fused to relieve him even by pay- 
ing what he was justly entitled to 
demand. He died the 10th of 
December I639, at the age of se- 
yenty*two, and was interred in the 
chapel of Eton College. 

When he was a young man z% 
Queen^s College, he compoied a 
tragedy, which was never printed, 
called 

Tancred,\ 

Mr. Headley says, ** As a cour- 
*' tier and a politician he probably 
y possessed t^le^ts, which ib^ ex* 



March 179I, having written the 
two following dramatic pieces : 

1 . The Country Gentleman, DL 
8vo. 1786. 

2. AmhiHous WUow. C. Ent. 
0vo. 1789. 

Wbangham, the Rbv.Frav* 
CIS, M. ^. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and p. R. $. vicar of 
Huhmanby, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. ' \' He was formerly 
" (say the lAierary Memoirs of 
" Living AuthorsJ a member S 
** Magdalen College^ and xemoye^ 
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^ to Trinity on the prosp^t of 
^' succeeding to a very desirable 
** situation. After acquiring ho- 
f* Hours almost unprecedented in 
^f the university^ be was rejected, 
f* when thfp looked-for vjjpancy 
f was made, on the most pitiful 
'' and shameftd pretences ; and, 
** with a spirit becoming his high 
** desert and its scandalous re- 
f^ quital^ left the society ip th6 
f utmost detestation of its princi* 
f pies and conduct.*' Mr Wrang- 
ham married^ in 1801, Miss Dolly 
Cayley, daqghter of the late Rev. 
pigby Cay ley, rector of Thorman- 
by> Yorkshire, He is the author 
of Tke Resioraiion of the Jews, a 
Seatonian prig^e poem of great 
merit ; of several ocpasional poems ; 
^nd of one dramatic piece, under 
the fictitiotis name of S. Foote, 
jjun. called 

' Reform, Farce. 8vo. 1792, 
Mr. Wrangham is also the editor 
pf a new edition of Langhome's 
Platarch, with some corrections of 
the text I the four deficient paral- 
lels supplied; poosiderable addi- 
tions to the not0s $ ne\^ tables of 
^mes^ coins, &c. ire. 

Wright, John. This gentle- 
inan, who was of the Middle Tem- 
ple, wrote two draniatic pieces : 
• 1. T%estes. T. 'l2mo. 1674. 

% Mock Thyeste^. F. in bur- 
lesque verse. i2m6. 1674. 

Wright, Thomas, was ma- 
chinist to the theatre, and wrote 

fhe Female Firitjoaoes, C. 4to. 

Wycheklby, William. This 
^m^nent comic poet, who was bom 
about the year 1640, was the 
0dest son of Daniel Wycberley> 
of Cleve, in Shropshire, Esq. When 
tie was about fifteen ye^rs of age, 
he was sent to 5-»"nnce, where he 
became a Roman Catholic; but, 
9^ bis r^^rq tp England, aud| bein g 



entered a gentleman-commoner (ff 
Queen's College, in Oxford, he 
was reconciled to the Protestant 
re}igioQ. He afterwards entered 
himself in the Middle Temple; 
but, making his first appearance 
in town in the loose reign of 
Charlbs II. when wit and gaiety 
were the favourite distinctions, he 
soon quitted the dry study of the 
law, and pursued things more 
agreeable to his own genius, as 
W9II as to the taste-of the age. A^ 
nothing was likely to take better 
than dramatic performances, es- 
pecially comedies, he applied him- 
self to this species of writing. On ' 
the appearance of his first play, 
be became acquainted with several 
pf the first-rate wits, and likewise 
with the Dutchess of Cleveland, 
with whom, according to the se- 
cret history of those times, he was 
admitted to the last degree of in- 
timacy. Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, had also the highest es« 
teem for him 5 and, as piaster o^ 
.the horse to the King, made him 
one of his equerries ; as colonel 
of a regiment, captain-lieutenant 
of his own company, resigning to 
l)im at the same time his own pay 
as captaiq, with many other ad- 
vantages. King Charles likewise 
showed him signal marks of fa- 
vour ; and once gave him a proof 
of his esteem, which perhaps never 
any sovereign prince before had 
givep to a private gentleman. Mr. 
Wycherl^y being ill of a fever, at 
his lodgings in Bow Street, tbe 
King did him the honour of a 
visit. Finding him extremely 
weakened, and his spirits misera- 
bly shattered, he commanded Irini 
tp take a journey to the sooth of 
France, believing that the air of 
Montpelier would contribute to 
restore him, and assured him, at the 
i^me ^ime^ that he would ar^r 
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bifu 500/. to defray the charges thort^MnWycb^rley walked a turn 
of the journey. Mr. WycherTey or two with ibe Countess, waited 
accordingly went into France, and^ upon her home, visited her daily 
having spent the winter there, at her lodgings while she stayed at 

returned to {England, entirely re- Tunbridge, and at her lodgings m 
stored to his former vigour. The Hatton Garden after she went to 

King, shortly after his arrival, told I»ndon ; where in a little time be 
him, that lie had a son, who he married her, without acquainting 
was resolved should be educated the King. But this match, so 
like the son of a King, and that promising, in appenraqce, to his 

he could not choose a more proper fortunes and happiness, was the 

nian for his governor than Mr. actual ruin of both. As soon as 

Wycherley ; for which service the news of it came to court, it 

1^00/. per annum should be settled was looked upon as a contempt of 

ypon hiro. His Majesty '9 orders; and Mr. 

Mr. Wycherley, however, such Wycherley'sconductaftewhismarr 

is the uncertain state of all hu- riage occasioned this, to be resent- 

man affairs, lost tlie favour of the ed still more heinously > for he 

King, by the following means :— seldom or never went near the 

Immediately ^fter he had received court, which naade him thought 

the ^raciqus offer above mention* downright ungrateful. The true 

cd, he went down to Tunbridge, cause of his absence, how:ever, 

where, walking one day upon the was not known. In short, the lady 

Wells- w;dk, with his friend Mr. was jealous of hiiii tp that degree, 

Fairbeard, of Gray's Inn, just as that she could not endure him to 

he came up to the bookseller*^ be oue moment out of her sight. 

^op, the Countess of Drogheda, Their lodgings were in Bow Street, 

a young widow, rich, noble, and Covent Garden, over against the 

beautiful, came there tq inquire Cock; whither, if he at any time 

for The Plain Dealer, '^ Madam went with his friends, he was 

^' (said Mr. Fairbeard), since you obliged to leave the windows open, 

*' are for the J lain Dealer^ there that his l:idy might see. there was 

" he is for you j** pushing Mr. no woman in company. Ne^ 

Wycherley towards her. '* Yes vertheless, she made him some 

«* (said Mr. Wycherley), this lady amends, by dying in a reaspnable 

*' can bear plain dealing 3 for she time. She settled hqr fortune on 

'* appears to be so accomplished, him : hut^is title beiug disputed 

'« that what Would be a conipli- after her dc^tff7"tli^ expenses of 

** ment to others, would be plain the Jaw, and oiIkt iocumbrancesj 

*' dealing to her."—*' No, truly, so far reduced him, that, not be- 

** Sir (said* the Countess), { am ing able to satisfy the importunity 

•' not without my faults, any more of his creditors, he was flung into 

*• than the re^t of my sex; and prison, where he languished se- 

" yet* "ot withstanding, lloye plain veral years; and we are told by 

•* dealing, and am never more M^^jor Pack, in his A/ei^oifjo/*A/r. 

"*« fond of it, than when it teUs Jf^ycherlfys Lajh^ ** that the bookf 

.*< raeof them." — *' Then, Madam "seller who printed his Plaxii 

*' (says Mr. Fairbeard), you and •' Dealer , by which he gained as 

'Mlie Plain Dealer seem designed '* much money as the author did 

1' \>y Heaven for ^gh pther,*'. (n " reputation, was so ungratefui ^ 
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^' to refuse to lend him twenty 
5' ppunds.'* Nor was he released^ 
till King James II. going tp see 
his Plain Dealer, was so cbariped 
with the entertainment^ that he 
gave immediate orders for the pay- 
ment of his debts ^ adding withal 
a pension of 200/. per annum, 
while he continued in England. 
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he married a yOung gentlewoman 
with 150Q/. fortune, part of which 
he applied to tl^e uses he wanted, 
it for. Eleven days after the cele- 
bration of these nuptials, on the 
Ist of January 1^5, he died, and 
was interred in the vaulf of Co- 
vent Garden church. He publish- 
ed a volume of poems in 1704, 



But the bountiful intentions of folio i and, in 172B^ his posthu- 

that Prince had not all the de- mous works, in prose and verse^ 

sired effect; for Wycherley was were published by Mr. Lewis 

ashamed to give the £arl of Mul- Theobald, in Svo. PJis dramatic 

grave, whom the King had sent tQ pieces are, 

demand it, a full account of his 1. Love in a Wood-, or, «?/• 

debts. He laboured under these Jameses Park. C. 4to. 1672. 



difficulties till his father^ died; 
and then too the estate, that de- 
scended to him> was left under 
very uneasy limitations; since, be- 
ing only a tenant for life, he could 
not raise money for the payment 
of his debts. However, he took 
a method of doing it, which few 
suspected to be his chgice; and 
this was, making a jointure. He 
had often declared, that he was 
resolved to die married, though he 



2. The Gentleman Danctng-maS' 
ier. C. 4to. 1673. 

3.rheCountryWife.C.4toA675. 
4. The Plain Dealer, C. 4to. 

I677. . 
IVfr. Pope, when very young, 

made his court to Mr. Wytherley, 

then very old ; and the latter was 

so well pleased with the former, 

and had such an opinion of his 

rising genius, that he entered into 

an intimate correspondence with 



could not bear the thoughts of him.— See the letters between Pope 
Uving in that state again : accord- and Wycherley, printed in Pope's 
fngly, just at the eve of his death, \^orks. 
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Yarrington, Robert, wrote a 
play, called 

Two lamentah/e Tragedies, &c. 
printed not till many years after it 
was written. 4to. idoi. 

Yarrow, Joseph, was a per- 
former in I he Vork theatre, where 
he produced three dramas, eati« 
tied. 
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1 . Love atjirst Sight ; or. The 
Wit of a IFojnan. B.O. Svo. 1742. 

2. Nancy, M. I. 8vo. 1742. 

3. Trick upon Trick. F. Svo. 
1742. 

Mr. Yarrow was father of Mrs* 
Davies (wife of the author of The 
Life of Garrick), thus distinguish- 
ed by Churchill : 
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Upon my life. 



^ That Dtvies hath a very prttty wife/' 

Yeaksley, Ankb, well known 
in the poetical world as a self-in** 
•trocted votary of the Muses^ and 
as the milkwomnn of Bristol pos- 
sessed an extraordinary degree of 
genius^ and abilities and informa- 
tion very rarely found in the ob- 
scare path of life in which she 
originally moved. Her talent was 
discovered by Mrs. Hannah Afore, 
who solicited for her the protection 
of Mrs. Montague^ in a prefatory 
letter prefixed to her poctns, in 
which Mrs. Yearsley is described 
fks never haying received the least 
education, except thaf her brother 
had taught her tq wrjt^. Her 
inpther, who was also a milkwo- 
man, appears to have had sense 
and piety, and to (save given an 
early tincture of religion to this 
poor woman^s mind. She married 
very young, ip a man of a turn 
of thought very different from her 
own. nepeated losses, and a nur 
meroQs family (for they had six 
children in seven years), in con- 
currence with a severe winter, 
reduced them very low. Her po- 
ems were published in 178^^ \n 
one volume 4to. 'They appear to 
be the off^pnngxif a vigorous mi.nd, 
and abound in imagery and per* 
soDi6cation. Ifhe structpre of her 
verse is occasionally ye^y harmo- 
nious, sometimes redundant, but 
^nore frequently obscure from com- 
pr:ession and brevity ; rarely ble- 
mished by false thoughts, distort- 
fd images, or incongruous me- 
taphors. In ljr87 she publisned 
^ second collection of Poem on 
varunns Suhjeqts. In 1 788 she wrote 
a short poem On the Inhumanity 
qf the Slave Trade. In 1790, 
Stanzas of Woe, addressed to Levi 
Eames, Esq. mayor of Bristol. In 
1^95 she published z, noyel^ \fi 



four volumes, called The Royal 
Captives^ founded on the history 
of the Iron Mask, and adopting 
the idea of his being the twin 
brother of Louis XIV. She de- 
viates, however, very greatly froru 
the most prevalent conception of 
this person, and makes him a hus- 
band and a father 3 which affords 
her an opportunity of introducing 
the adventures of his wife and son. 
Ileport accused Mrs. Yearsley of 
ingratitude to her benefactors j and 
of a behaviour not free from some- 
what of that assuming, of which 
those who have been raised up 
from very Jow situations are some- 
times guilty. We should be glad 
to find that she was upblameable 
in this charge. 

For some time af^er she had 
retired from the pnblic walks of 
life, she kept the circulating li- 
brary at the Colonade, near the 
Hot well^, Bristol, and ^ied at Melk- 
sham, Wilts, May 8, 1806| hav- 
ing, besides the works above men- 
fioued, produced, 

1. Earl Goodwin.^ H. ?• 4to. 

2. The 04e fi^f^ C- Not 
known. 

Yeo, ■ ■ " , wrote 

TheAsiatk. C. 1790. N. P. 

YoNGB, Sir William, Bart. 
LL.D. F.R.S. Knight of the Bath, 
and member of parliament for Tii 
Vertouj^ assisted Mr. Room^ in al- 
tering 

The Jovial CreW" C. O- 8vo, 
1731. 

YoRKE, Philip, Vispount 
^OYSTON, eldest son of Philip,^ 
third ]pari of Hardwicke, and M.P^ 
for Ryegate, in Surrey, wa^ bora 
^ay 2, J 784 5 shipwrecked by 
the stranding of ^he Agatha, of 
Lubeck, in a storm, near Memelj^ 
April 7, ISOSj and lost his life^i 
in the :j4th ye^ <^ ^lU age^j yi\% 
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aear twenty other persons. He Yocmo, — , a seijeant in tini 

had translated from Lycophron Royal Lanerkshire militia^ is the 

Cassandra, Trag. 4 to. 1806. author of^ 

Not published. 1. The Key of the Garden. T. C. 

Never, we are told, was a more 12mo, 1801. 

promising young nobleman given 2. Water's Water* Farce. 12nK>. 

to his country's hopes, or more un- ISOl. . 

timely snatched away. At an age Youkg,. Dr. Edward, the son 
when most are content to study of Dr. Edward Young, Dean of 
the ancient authors^ with a vie\^ Sarum, was born at Upham, near 
only to attain the languages in Winchester, in June 1681. He 
which they wrote, hi^ Lordship was placed on the foundation at 
was so thoroughly master of their Winchester College, where he re- 
contents, that he translated the mained until the election after hia 
most obscure of them with asto- eighteenth birth-day j when not 
nishing perspicuity and spirit. It being chosen to New College, Ox* 
was from a desire of adding, to the ford, he, on the 13 th of October 
store of ancient and modern learn- 1703, was entered an independent 
ing which he possessed, the ad- member of that society, and, that 
vantages that result from per^spnal he might be at little expense, re* 
observation by travel, that his Lord^ sided at the lodgings of the warden, 
ahip quitted the splendour of an who had been a particular friend 
affluent home, and encountered of his father. In a few months,, 
the dangers under which be finally the death of his benefactor occa- 
perished. This amiable and ac- sioned him to remove to Corpus, 
complished young nobleman had the president of which c<^^;e in* 
not been above four years from vited him there for the same rea* 
this country 3 and not one of those, sons as the warden of New College 
by whom he was accompanied on had before done. In 17O8 he was 
his departure survived him. His nominated to a law-fellowship at 
tutor, private secretary, and stew- All-Souls, by Archbishop Tenni- 
ard, all died a natural death ; and son. On the 23d of April. 1/14, 
his other attendants, together with he took the degree of bachelor of 
Col. Pollen, and other companions civil law; and his doctors degree 
of his tour, sunk with him into tlie on the 10th of June 1719. 
watery grave. His Lordship had Two years after he had takeu 
twice since he went to the Con- his first degree, he was appointed, 
tinent narrowly escaped being to speak the Latin oration, which 
drowned. In the course of the was delivered on laying the founda- 
winter of I8O7-8, he went down tion of the Codrington Library, 
in a sledge, and was rescued by a In 171&he was received in the Earl 
Mr. Poole, who took him out pf of Exeter's family as tutor to Lord 
the ice by the hair of his head \ Burleigh, with whom he was to 
for which Mr. Poole was band- travel, and might have secured an. 
somely rewarded by Lord Haixi- annuityofJOO/. per annum, had he 
wicke. continued in that situation j but 

Young, — , a provincial ac- having been admitted to an inti- 

tor, wrote, macy with the witty and profligate 

1. The Lewes Maid, M.E. 1792. Duke of Wharton, he directly at- 

2. fhe Haunted Village, D. E. tached himself to that nobleman, 
1800. 
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with whom he visited Ireland, and 
under whose auspices he became 
a candidate for the borough of Ct« 
rencester^ in which attempt he wai 
unsuccessful. While he continued 
in friendship with this ingenious. 



votr 

tie left the bulk of his fortnntf, 
which was considerable, to his 
only SOD, whom he had long ex- 
cluded both from his roof and his 
protection. What ofience occa- 
sioned this suspension o£ parental 



unfortunate, and eccentric man of tenderness, we are not enabled to 
quality, he is supplied to have determine. Dr. Young himself 



greatly relaxed from the strict and 
rigid rules of virtue, and to have 
indulged in a degree of license very 
remote from the severity he ob- 
served in the latter part of bis life. 
The connexion between the peer 
and the poet seems to have been 
broken by the retreat of the former 
from the kingdom, and his death 



(who never failed to discover vir- 
tues in a coach and six, and without 
a blush could balance " Heaven ** 
against Lord " Wilmington**'), on 
the score of profane ^ttery, may 
need forgiveness, and we hope will 
receive it. Yet, during fats last 
confinement, even when the ex- 
pectation of life had forsaken him. 



toon afterwards. On the first of 'he continued strenuous m refusing 
these events Dr. Young probably to see his child, who repeatedly. 



took orders) and in April 1728 
was appointed chaplain to George 
the Second. In July 173O he was 
presented by his college to die 
rectory of Welwyn, in Hertford- 
shire; and in April 1732 married 



but vainly, wished for hn parting 
benediction. How far this obsti- 
nate resentment accorded with the 
true spirit of Christianity^ let those 
who are engaged in more serious 
disquisitions inquire. Be it suffi- 



Lady £lizabeth Lee, daughter of cient for us to observe, that such 



the Earl of Litchfield, and widow 
of Colonel Lee. This lady died in 
the year 1740, and her death was 
soon afterwards followed by that 
of her daugliter, an amiable young 
lady, whose husband, Mr. Temple, 
son of Lord Palmerston, did not 
long survi ve her. The loss of these 
three persons for some time threw 
a gloom over Dr. Young's mind> 
and gave birth to the Night 
Thoughts, a work by which it cer- 
tainly was the author's wish to be 
distinguished, and by which his 
reputation has been established 
tl^oughout his owu and the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. From this time 
he lived in his retreat at Welwyn, 
without receiving any addition to 
his preferment. 

In 1 7^ 1 > at the age of fourscore, 
he was appointed clerk of the 



sentiments of placability and mercy 
as the Nighi Thmtghts inculcate, 
are not always the result of a gen^ 
tie and compassionate frame of 
mind in the writer of them. They 
are collected with ease, because 
even novels can furnish them. 
They are praised with an appear- 
ance of zeal, because earnest com- 
mendation of them may be mis- 
taken for sympathetic virtue. Had 
the Sicilian tyrant been an author, 
he would have been ashamed to 
have left his works unfurnished with 
these ambitious decorations. 

In a codicil to his will. Dr. 
Young enjoined hts housekeeper 
to destroy all his manuscripts; 
books oi account excepted. We 
hope his injunction, for the sake 
of his literary fame, was obeyed* 
It has suffered sufficiently by Re*^ 



closet to the Princess -dowager of » a And laughs at Btavin, O Wilming- 
Wales, and died. April 5, 17^. »jn, and/i/^." 
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Agnation, a poem published by him- 
self, as well as by such other trifling 
pieces as the avarice of booksellers, 
since his death, has appended to 
his works. 

Of the private habits of Dr. 
Young, very few particulars are 
known ; but as those few may serve 
to<iraw out others, we shall make 
no apology for such slender ni- 
formation on the subject as chance 
has thrown within our reach. 

Singularity is said to have pre- 
dominated ra' his most juvenile 
practices. The late Dr. Ridley 
remembered a report current at 
Oxford, that when he was com- 
posirig, he would shut up his win- 
dows, and sit by a lamp even at 



YOU 

tended astonishment at his collo- 
quial talents. We say pretended^ 
because, on inquiry, these won- 
derers could recollect no sentiment 
or remark of his that sparkled a« 
a bon-mot, or distinguished itself 
by any uncommon degree of no- 
velty or importance. Two speci- 
mens of his unpremeditated acute- 
ness are preserved. The one is 
happy enough, the other is dis- 
graced by profaneness. His luck, 
indeed, must have been bad, if, irt 
threescore years of conversation^ 
he had not wandered twice into 
successful pleasantry. 

Dr. Young rose betimes, and 
obliged his domestics to join with 
him in the duties of morning 



mid-day ;— nay, that sculls, bones, prayer. He read but little. In- 

and instruments of death, were deed his works betray more of" 

among the ornaments of his study, fancy ? than variety or depth of 

Thus encouraging the habitual knowledge. While his health per- 

gloom that hung over his imagi- mitted him to walk abroad^ he 

nation, it soon liecame peopled by preferred a solitary ramble in his 

the phantoms of discontent. He churchyard, to exercise with a 

indulged an early luxury in de- companion on a more cheerful 

scribing the miseries of a world spot. H^^was moderate in his 

that did not immediately forward meals, and r^ely drank wine, ex- 



bis designs and gratify his ex- 
pectations ; and was far advanced 
in this strain of complaint at an 
age when hope would have been 
warm in the bosom of every other 
young man with similar prospects 
in view. The reader, therefore, 
will not suppose that his disposi- 



cept when he was ill, being (as 
he said) unwilling to waste the 
succours of sickness on the stabi- 
lity of health. After a slight re- 
freshment, he retired to bed at 
eight in the evening, although be 
might have guests in his house who 
wished to prolong his stay among 



tion brightened up when he had them to a later hour. He lived 

suffered from real disappointments, at a moderate expense, rather in- 

and the weight of years sat heavier dining to parsimony than profu- 

upon him. His discourse, even to sion -, and yet continued anxious 

the last, was rather expressive of for increase of preferment, after 

a restless than a settled mind. His it could have added nothing to 

powers of delighting were in great his enjoyments ; for he expended 

measure confined to his pen. His annually little more than the half 

extemporaneous wit and merri- of his income, the world and he 

ment, however, have been much having reciprocally turned tl.eir 

extolled. The chosen few, who backs on each other. Whether 

were allowed the honour of visit- his temper had disinclined him to 

\fig him, always returned with pre- conciliate friends, or he had sur- 
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yived their afiectioo, we are not 
informed ; bat his curate at Wel- 
vryn being appointed hit sole exe* 
cotor, it should seem as if he had 
been resolved to accompany the 
fortune a son was to inherit with 
as few tokens of regard and con- 
fidence as a father could possibly 
bestow. The remains of Dr. 
Young were deposited in his own 
church, with a plain Latin in- 
scription over them; but as it 
only tells us what is already 
known> our readers would gain 
nothing by its insertion. The 
amount of bis wealth cannot be 
ascertained but by its heir, the 
executor having purposely trans* 
ferred every part of it, without 
casting up the total sum, that he 
might thereby avoid giving an- 
swers to the questions of those 
whose curiosity exceeds their man- 
ners. 

In the poetical as well as prose 
compositions of Young there is 
nuich originality, but little judg- 
nient. We scarcely recollect a 
single line or expression that he has 
borrowed from any other English 
writer. His defects and beauties 
are alike his own. Of the epi- 



grammatic turn of his satires (bow^ 
ever vicious in point of taste) there 
is no example $ ocr was he In* 
debted to any poet, ancient or mo* 
dern, for the plan of his Nighi 
Thoughts. Among his smaller 
pieces (even such as were pab-^ 
lished by himself), there are some 
which we could willingly part witb> 
particularly those childish triflesj 
his odes and sea-pieces, in which 
words overpower ideas, and loy- 
alty triumphs at the expense of 
imagination. On tl^ whole^ the 
writings of Young may be consi- 
dered as those of a powerful though 
gloomy advocate for religion and 
morality ', and perhaps there is no 
passage, among all his perform- 
ances, which, in the hour of self- 
examination, he would havewi^ed 
anxiously to retract, those except- 
ed, in which his addiction to licen<* 
tious flattery has induced him to . 
dress up his patrons iq the attri^ 
butes of a Being whose greatness 
and whose goodness admit of no 
approximation. ^ 

His dramatic works are, 

1. Busiris. T. 8vo. 1719- 

2. The Revenge. T. 8vo. 1721. 

3. The Brothers. T. 8vo. 17^3. 
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jAlrbuthkotj Db. JorKj was 
bom at Arbutboot, neafMontrose^ 
and educated at Aberdeen^ where 
he took^he degree of M. D. $ on 
which he came to London^ and 
supported himself, at first, byteach- 
Tng the mathematics. His exten- 
sive learning, and facetious and 
agreeable conversation, however, 
introduced him by degrees into 
practice,- and he became eminent 
in his profession. Being at Epsom 
wheQ Prince George of Denmark 
was suddenly taken ill, he was 
called in to his assistance* His 
advice^ was successful 5 and his 
Highness, recovering, employed 
him always afterwards as his phy- 
sician. In 1709 he was appointed 
^ysician in ordinary to Queen 
Anne, and in 1714 was admitted a 
fellow of the college of physicians* 
He engaged with Pope and Swift 
in a scheme to write a satire on 
the abuse of human learning, un- 
der the title of Memoirs of Mcarii" 
nus Scriblerus ', but the death of 
the Queen put an end to the pro- 
ject. In 1727 he published Ta^/ef 
of ancient Coins, Weights, and Mea* 
mres j wfaicb were followed by An 
Essay concerning Aliments, &c.; 
vol.* I. 
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and another on the Effects, of Air 
on human Bodies. He d^ io, 
] 735. Dr. Arbuthuot joined with 
Gay and Pope in writing 

Three Hours, after Marriage* 
C. 8vo. 1717- 

B. 

B* J, These initials are prefixed 
to ^ 

The Meteor. F. 8vo. I8O9, 

BBARD,DR.THOMAS,theschoo}« 
master of Oliver Cromwell (pro« 
bably at the free-school, Huntingn 
don), is said to have written 

Pedantius, C. 12mo. 1631. 

Beazlby, Samubl, jun. Thif 
gentleman is an architect; for which 
profession he served an apprentice^ 
ship to his uncle Charles Beazley, 
Esq. surveyor to the Goldsmiths* 
Company. He is the author of 
one dramatic piece (which met 
with great success on the stage), 
called 

The BoarSng Houses or. Five 
Hours at Brighton, Svo. 1811, 

Blackbt, Joseph* This was a 
youth of very considerable natura|l 
genius, who died in Ai^gust IS 10^ 
at about 24 years of ^age, leayiiig 
an orphan daughter 3 for whp9f 
3a 
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benefit Mr. Pratt edited a work, 
called The Remains of Joseph 
Blackei: consisiingof Poems ; Dra- 
matic Skeichet; The Times, an 
Ode $ and A Memoir of his Life 3 
2 vols. 12mo.i811. The dramas 
mentioned are the following : 

The Chieftain's Return. Dr. 

Tfie Earl of Devon. T. 

The Libertine Lovers. Com. 

Blacklock, Da.THOMASfWas 
the son of a poor tradesman at An- 
nan, wiiere he was born Nov. 1, 
1/21. He lost his sight b)' the 
small -pox in his infancy, and in 
1740 was deprived of his father, 
who had been particularly atten- 
tive to his education. Dr. Stephen- 
9on^ a physician of Edinburgh, then 
'placed faim in the university, where 
he made a considerable proficiency 
in the classics and sciences. la 
1745 he retired into the countty, 
and published at Glasgow a sn^all 
collection of Poems-, a second edi- 
tion of which appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1754. In that year Mr. 
Spence introduced him to public 
patronage, by a Memoir of him 
prefixed to a quarto edition of his 
poems : the profits of this publi- 
cation placed the author in a de* 
sirable situation in the university. 
About 1760 he entered ix^to the 
ministry; and in IJQ6 received 
the degree of D. D. He died at 
Edinbui^h July Tp'^IQ^* Besides 
bis poems, he published Paracusis i 
or. Consolations deduced from na- 
iural and revealed Religion ; 8yo. 
Two Discourses on the Spirit and 
Evidences of Christianity , translated 
from the French* 8vo. The Gra-> 
ham, an heroic ballad, in 4 cantos, 
4to. Reniarke on civil lAherly, 6vo. 
and some other pieces. He also 

E'oducedone dramatic piece, trans- 
ted from the Cenie of De Gra-^ 
figny^ ceiled 



SerapMna. Play* N. P# 

Blake, William, was author of 

King Edward IJL Dr. 8vo. 
1783. 

Brown, Mr. To a person o£ 
this name has been ascribed 

jilive and Merry. F. 179<5. N. P. 

BuRTpN, William, lx>m at 
liindley, in Leicestershire, Aug. 24, 
1575, tells us (in a MS. account of 
his Life, written by himself, and 
first printed, ISll, by Mr. Ni- 
chols, in his valuable History of 
that county), that he wrote, in 
1596, Comoediam Facetam de 

Amorilus Perinthi et Tyantes* 
William Burton also wrote a /fij/ory 
of Leicestershire, and died in 1645. 
He was brother of Robert, authoc 
of The Anatomy of Melancholy. 



C. 



Campian, Edmump, was bom 
in London, Jan. 1540, and firsr 
educated at Christ's Hospital ; bs 
was afterwards placed as a scholar 
at St. John's Conege, Oxford, by 
the founder, at its first foundation^ 
and took the degree of M* A. in 
1364. In 1568 he was made ju- 
nior proctor of the university; and 
soon after went over to Ireland, 
and wrote a Histoiy of that king- 
dom. He now turned Roman 
(^atholic, travelled, and was ad- 
mitted oif the society of Jesus, at 
Rome, in 1573. He was then 
sent into Germany^ and at Vienna . 
composed 

Nectar et Amlrosia» T. Latin. 
N. P. 

Returning at length into Eng- 
land, he was discovered as the au<^ 
thor of Rationes decern, &c. that 
is. Ten Reasons in favour of the. 
Church of Rome, &c, and tried fof 
treason, in adhering to the Bishop 
of Ronie^ the Queen's enemy, and 
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coming into England to distilrb 
the peace and quiet of the realm> 
&c. Being found guilty^ he was 
executed at Tyburn, Dec. 1> 1581. 
Coventry, the Rev. Francis, 
educated at Magdalen Collegej 



FR A 

FisHBR, J. B. 19 author of 
The CaakeU Mus. £nt. I2ino. 
1808. 

Foot, jEssBi a surgeon of emi- 
nence> and author of a Life of 
Artkuar Murphy, Esq.Ato, 1811, is 



Cambridge, wrote an admirable said, byMr.Egerton, to have written 

jeu (Cespnt of the novel kind, call- The Quacks. C. 1784. N. P. 

ed Pompty the Little, and a fine We learn from Murphy's Life of 

poem, called Penshurst, inserted in Garrick, ii. 148, that Mr. Foot is 

Dodsley*8 Collection, vol. iv. p. 50. also the author of a tragedy^ which 

He had written a comedy, which has not yet been published. 

he showed to Gray, the poet, and Foote, S. jun. See Wrano- 

soroe of the characters of which ham, Francis. 

he afterwards introduced into the Francis, Ann (wife of the 

above-mentioned novel ; and died 9ev. Robert Bransby Francis, rec- 

©f the small-pox at Whitchurch, tor of Edgefield, Norfolk^ and 



near Edgware, of which he had 
the living, about the year 17^9* 

D. 

Dalrtmflb, Sir David. See 
Hailss^ Lord, 



daughter of the Rev. Daniel Git- 
tins, formerly rector of South 
Stoke, and vicar of Leominster^ 
Sussex), was the translator from 
the Hebrew of ^^ 

The Song of Solomon, Sacred^" 



Hymeneal Drama. 4to. 1781. 
From her facer's instructions 
£^ her mind imbibed an early love of 

literature 5 and> in maturer years^ 

EtDEHTON, Joseph. This gen- t^e study of the holy Scriptures 

tleman, who was an attorney, wrote was her daily employment and 

for performance at Covent Garden delight. She was a great profi- 



Theatre 

The Pretender. P. 1 746. 
founded on the story of Perkin 
Warbeck ; but, before it could be 
got ready, the rebellion, to which 



cient in the Hebrew language; 
and the translation just mentioned 
was held In much estimation by 
the learned world. Mrs. Francis 
was also the author of several po* 



it was meant to apply, was sup- ®*^ff.^ P"^)if ^^°^s- ?" ^785 she 

pressed in the field, and it was P^}>\mt:d The Obsequies of Deme- 

thought unreasonable to revive it trms Potmcetesj m 1/87, A po^ 

on the stage. Besides which, two ^'^^^^ Epistle from Charlotte to 



Werter ; and, in 1 79O, A Collec- 
tion of Miscellaneous Poems* She 
was honoured with the friendship 
and correspondence of many very 
eminent and learued men; and, 
although the greater part of her 
life was passed in domestic retire- 
ment, she possessed powers which,, 
if displayed, would have shone 
Ajfred ike Great. H.D.P.i8ll. conspicuoos in the most polished 

9D2 



plays, on the same subject, had 
already been exhibited, at Good- 
man's'Flelds and at Drury Lane. 



F. 



Faucit, Mrs* A lady of this 
name has produced 



in 



H A R 



circles. In con?ersation she evin- 
ced great energies of mind, and a 
pointed wit \ but she never suffer- 
ed the lively sallies of tier imagi- 
nation to lead her either into le-* 
vity or ilUnature« She died No- 
vember 7> 1800. 

FrbmcHj Jambs Mukphy (bro- 
ther oi the late Mr. Arthur Mur- 
phy)> a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, bom in Dublin, died at 
Jamaica Nov. 7> 17^8, very soon 
after his landing in that island 
with intent to practise in hispro- 
fBssion. He was author of 

The Brothers. Com, N.P. 

fAtf Conjuror. Farce. Nk P. 



G. 



Grebnpibld, a. wrote an nn- 
iinished tragedy, calfed 

Henrique Prince of Sicily. 1 790. 

Gkosbtte, Hbnbt William, 
is author of 

Raymond and Agnes » Mel. Dr. 
1810. 

Marmum. Hist. Rom, 1811. 

H. 

Haggitt, the Rbv. John. Of 
this gentleman we know no more 
than that, we understand, he was 
author of • 

The Count de. Villeroi. T. 8vo. 
1794. 

Haliwell, Edwabo, was edu^ 
cated at Eton ; and thence elected 
a fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1532, where he took the 
djegree of M. A. He was (as wo 
havie been informed, by Philip 
Bliss, Esq. ^f St. John's College, 
O&ford, in a letter, dated April l6, 
ISll) the author of 
. Dido, Trag. [Mentioned in 
YoLIII. p. 435;]. ^ ...: 

HA&Low^£iti2ABBT^ Weare 



MAS 

told, that a lady of this name 
author of . 

The English Tavern ai Berlin* 
C. Svo. 1789* 

Habbison, Elizabeth. This 
lady published, by subscription, 
for the laudable purpose of pr^*^ 
viding for an aged pavent, Miscel^ 
lames on moral and sdigious Sub* 
jects, in Prose and Verse ; in which- 
was included 

The Death of Socrates. Trag* 
Svo. 1756. 

I. 

Isdbll, Miss, a native of Ire- 
land, and said to be a near relative^ 
of the late Oliver Goldsmith, has- 
produced in Dublin, with consi- 
derable success, one play, called 

The Poor Gentlewoman. Com. 
1811. 

J. 

J. T. These initials are pre- 
fixed to a masque in MS. in tht 
Bodleian library, called 

Cupid fas Coronation. 1654. 

r 

K. 

Kban, *— ^. A person of this 
name,' at Carlisle, is author of 

The Cottage Foundling. MeL 
Dr. 1811. 

L. 
Lilly, Johv. See Lylt* 



M, 

Mackbtt, John, was author 
of 

Nehemiah. Sac. Dr. 8vo. 179 • 

Mastebs, M. K. This person, 
we believe, is. in the^mediod pro* 
fession at Watford, and has writ- 
ten .one. piece, for. th^ stage, vi^. 

Lfist and Found* C. 8vo» 181 !• 
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Mastbrtonj C. We find this 
jRame prefixed to 

The Seducer. Tr. 8vo, 180 . 

Meek, Francis. A gentle- 
wan of Knaresborough, who.wrote 
two dramatic pieces, both of whigji 
^ere acted at Harrogate; but 
neither of them has been printed ; 
yiz. 

1. The Humours of Harro- 
gate, Farce. 

2. A New Way of Wooing, 
Farce. 

Mendham, James, junior, has 
published one dramatic piece^ 
calJed 

The Adventures of Ulysses, Clas- 
$ical Drama. Small 8 vo. 1811. 

. MiLLiNGEN, — . This gen- 
tleman, who is, we have heard, a 
§urgeon with the British army in 
Portugal, wrote 

The Bee-Hive. Mas. F. 8vo. 
1811. 

Moore, George. A person 
of this name has published 

Montlar. Tr. 4to. 1804. 

MooRE, Thomas^ a gentleman 
who has admirably translated the 
Odes of Anacreon, .and published 
a volume of amatory Poems, undec 
the feigned name of Thomas Little, 
Esq. has also produced, in the 
dramatic way. 

The Gipsey Prince. Mus. Ent. 
1801. N.P. • 

. M.P.'f or. The Blue Stocking ! 
C.O. 8vo. 1811'. 

Morris, Lord Rokeby. See 
lloBiNSON) Matthew. 

O. 

Olivari, Francis, an Italian 
gentleman, professor of modern 
languages, in Ireland, has pub- 
lished translations from Metastasio 
of the following pieces : 

1. Astrea appeased. Op. 8vo. 

1797. 
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2. The Birth of Jupiter. Op. 

8vo. 1797. 

3. The Dream of Scipio, Op. 

8vo. 17P7. 

■ Orford, Earl of. ^See Wal* 

POLB^ Horace. 

P. 

Perfect, Wii^liam, M. D. a 
gentleman of Mailing, in Kent, 
who devoted the greater part of his 
life to the service of insane patients, 
was bom at Oxford in 1740, th« 
son of th^ Rev. William Perfect, 
formerly vicar of East Mailing; 
and died about the. month of June 
I8O9., Dr. Perfect published many 
works on medicine, surgery, and 
n^idwifery ; some volumes of 
poems, of moderate merit; and 
has been said to have written 

The Crisis. Farce. N.P. 

Poole, John. This, gentleman, 
who, we believe, is attached to 
the Globe Insurance Company> is 
the author of 

Hamlet Travestie. Small 8vo. 
1810. 

Pope, Alexander, was bom 
in 1688, of a good family, in 
London. His parents being of the 
Romish persuasion, he was placed, 
at eight years of age, under one 
Taverner, a priest, who taught 
him the rudiments of the Latia 
and Greek languages together* 
About this time, meeting with 
Ogilby's Homer, he was so much 
pleased with it, that it became his 
favourite book ; and when he was 
at school, at the age of ten, he 
turned certain of the events of Ho- 
mer into a play which was per* 
formed by sour * of the upper boys 
and the master's gardener, who 
represented Ajax. At the age of 
twelve, her-^tired with hisparentsto 
Binfield, in Windsor Forest, where 
his father had purchased an estate* 
3d3 
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Here he wrote his OdB on SoHiude, 
which appears as the first fruits ojf 
his poetic genius. It was here also 
that he first met with the works 
ofWaller^ Spenser, andDryden; 
bat on perusing Dryden he 
abandoned the rest^ and studied 
him as a model. In 1704 he 
wrote his Pastorals ; which being 
communicated to Mr. Wycherlj, 
he sent a copy to Mr. Walsh, who 
was highly delighted with them, 
and became a valuable friend to 
the juvenile poet. This year also 
he produced the first part of his 
Windsor Forest, which was not pub- 
lished till 1710, with a dedication 
to Lord Lansdown. At the age of 
twenty appeared his Essay on Cri" 
iicism ; which, notwithstanding 
the youth of the author, is one of 
the finest poems in the language, 
and contains the soundest rules. 
But his genius shone to greater 
advantage in his Rape of the Lock, 
founded on the circumstance of 
Lord Petre cutting oflf a lock of 
Mrs. Fermor*s hair. This poem 
was written to effect a recon* 
dilation between the parties, and 
was successful. It was printed 
in \7\2, and was followed by 
The Temple of Fqme. The nejjt 
year he published his proposals 
for a translation of the Iliad, in 
which he met with uncommon en- 
couragement, and it enabled h'lra 
to purchase a house at Twicken- 
ham, whither he removed with 
his parents in 1715. In 1 717 he 
published a collection of all that 
he had printed separately, and 
proceeded to, give a New Edition 
of Shakspeare, which, being pub- 
lished in 173 If discovered that he 
had consulted his fortune more 
than his fame in that undertaking. 
The Iliad being finished, he en- 
gaged, upon the like footing, to 
undertake the Odyssey. Broome 



and Fenton did part of it, iiV^^ 
received 500/. of Pope for their 
labours. This work being finished 
in 1725, he was afterwards emr 
ployed with Swift and Arbuthnot 
iti printing some volumes of Afu- 
ceuanies. In 1727, his Dunciad 
appeared In Ireland, and the year 
after in England, with notes by 
Swift, under the name of Scrib- 
lerus. In 1729, by the advice of 
Lord Bolingbroke, he turned hit 
pen to subjects of morality, and 
produced the Essay on Man ; the 
fourth epistle of which. Upon 
Taste, giving great offence, as ho 
was supposed to ridicule the Duke 
of Chandos, under the character 
of Timon, is said to have put hin^ 
upon writing Satires, which he 
continued till 1739. A genuine 
coUectipn of his Letters was pub- 
lished in 1737. Mr. Pope died iq 
1744. We are told, that he wrote, 
at fourteen, a tragedy, founded oil 
the legend of ^* St. Genevieve j" 
and a comedy; but these were 
both destroyed. He also assisted 
Gay and Arbuthnot in 

Three Hours after Marriage, 

C. 8vo. 1717. 

He likewise wrote two choruse$ 
for the tragedy of Marcus Brutus, 
by John Sheffield Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire, 4to. 1722; anc(iti9 
said by Cowper, in one of his letters 
to Mr. ifnwin (see Hayley's lAfs 
of Couper, 4tQ. vol. iii. p. 186 j 
8vo. vol. ii. p. 108), that the bal-? 
lad, ^Twas when the seas y;ere 
roaring, in The IVhat d^ye call B, 
was the production of Swift, Ar- 
buthnpt. Pope, and Gay, united. 

P0RS09, KiCHARD, M. A. late 
Greek professor in the university of 
Cambridgeiwas born atEastRustoUj^ 
in Norfolk, Dec. 25, l^sg. By 
the patronage of some gentlemen, 
who admired the desire of learning 
with which young Person wa» mi 
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buea^ he was sent to Eton school, 
and afterwards entered of Trinity 
CoJlege, Cambridge. His literary 
productiona have been chiefly 
critiques on classical works, in 
different Reviews 5 but he pub- 
lished four plays of Euripides 
CHeaiba, Oresies, The Phoerdssie, 
and Medea) y and intended to have 
proceeded with all the dramas of 
that ancient poet. He had the 
reputation of being the best Greek 
scholar in the kingdom ] yet his 
learning scarcely produced him a 
living ; but toward the latter end of 
his life, he was appointed librarian 
to the London Institution. Mr. 
Porson died from the effects of 
two apoplectic strokes, Sept. 25, 



1808. In some memoirs of him * of. 
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Robertson, Mks.T, wrote 

The Enchanted Islands M. E. 
1796. 

Rowland, Samuel, was au- 
thor of a play, entered at Sta- 
tioners* Hall, called 

The Melancholy Knight. lOl5. 
N.P. 

Rowley, Thomas. See Ghat- 

TERTON. 

RoYSTON, Lord. See Yorkb,^ 
Philip. 

S. 

Saunders, Henry Martin, 
wrote 

TheCrimp9. T. Svo. 1794. 
Semflb, Robert, was author 



printed in The European JMagaxine, 
vol. liv. p. 413, we are told, while 
at Eton school, '^ his literary ta- 
*' lents. as is common in juvenile 
" minds, are said to have taken a 
" dramatic turn ; and he has re- 
^* peated a piece which be com-* 
*' posed for exhibition in the Long 
'* Chamber, at the College." 

Price, , compiled 

Judith. Orat. 

R. 

Rhodes, William Barnes, a 
clerk in the Dividend Pay Office, 
in the Bank of England, is author 
of a pleasing poetical work, called 
Eccentric Tales, published under 

the name of Cornelius Crambo, dian, cotemporary with Shak-> 

and of a little volume of Epigrams, speare and Beaumont and Fletcher, 

But be takes bis place in this He acted in many of Shakspeare*s 

work only as having produced plays at their Srst appearance^ 

Bombasies Furiaso ! Burl. Trag. and was the original Sir Roger, la 

Op. 1810. N. P. The Scornful Lady. He stood the 

Richardson, Mrs. one of the fifth in the list of the King*^ 

patentees of the late Drury Lane players, in May 1629, and was 

Theatre, and widow of Joseph also one of Prince Henry*s Com- 

Richardsonj Esq. M. P* is an* pany. It is probable, that he died 

tborof about the, year l646. He wrott 

f^hek^ lieg. Trag. Qr. one dramatic piece^ called 

304 



1. The Regent's Tragedy. 15/0. 

2. The Bhhopis Life and Testa* 
ment. 1571.' 

3. My I/yrdMethvine^s Tragedy » 
1572. 

4. The Siege of tJie Castle of 
Edinburgh. 1573. 

He is also supposed to have been 
the writer of, 

5. Philotus. 4to. 1603 ; 4tQ. 
16X2. 

Mr. Semple was cotemporary 
with Buchanan ; and the son, we 
believe, of Sir James Semple, of 
Belltrees, ambassador from the 
Scottish court to Queen Elizabeth^ 
in 1599. 

Smanck,e, John, was a come* 



t;6 

TOM 

ShanMs Ordinarie, C. l623*4» 

N.P. 

Slatbr> Samubl, was author of 
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W. 



An interlocutory Discourse con- . ^"^"^"''7' I"^^-^^' ^' 
cemiog The Creation, FaU, and {t^^lJ^^Z ?/ ^'^ **^ ^nni^jr 
Ih^r^^LafM^. Sai..nr/ftvn. CoUege, Cambndge, has published 

Poems, original and imnslated. 



Recovery of Man, Sac.Dr* 8yo« 

1679. 

Stampbr^ Fkancis. To a per- 
son of this name Mr. Egerton has 
ascribed 

A Modem Character introduced 
into Esop. 8?o. 1751. 

T. 

ToMLiNsow^ John, an attor- 
ns of Staffordshire, wrote one 
dramatic piece, called 

Conirariehf, Com. Small 8yo» 



8vo. 1810, which contain versiooK 
of the two following plays of 
Seneca: 

Medea, 

Octavia. 

Williams, Lucas, - was: the 
translator fh>m the French of the 
dramatic pieces of M. Berquin, 
designed for children and. young 
persons, of which a list will.b« 
found in Vol. III. p. 452. 
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AND 

P. ^1.] Add to the note, 

Luther recommended the acting 
of comedies even m schools^ as he > 
thought theni capable of edifying 
yoiingx persons. '* In comedies," 
observed Luther, " particularly in 
those of the Roman writers, the 
duties of the various situations of 
life are held out to view, and as it 
were reflected from a mirror. The 
office of parents, and the proper 
conduct of children, are faithfully 
delineated 5 and what to young 
inen may be advantageous, the 
vices and characters of profligate 
women are exhibited in their true 
colours. Excellent lessons are 
given to them how they should 
conduct themselves towards vir- 
tuous women in courtship. Strong 
exhortations, to matrimony are 
brought forward, without which 
state no government can subsist : 
celibacy is the plague of any na- 
tion.*' 

P. 1.5 Sir William Addington 
died April 7, 1811, in Green Park 
Place, Bath, aged 83. 
; P. 7» Andkews, Miles Pb- 
TBRn Add, 

The Enchanted ' Castle* Pant. 
;i786-7. N.P. 



BAR 

P. 8. Armin.] The verses «I« 
luded to appeared in Davies*s 
Scourge ofFoLly, a volume of epi« 
grams and eulogies. 

Col. 2. Line 15.] For ''with 
compounds,*' read " without, fee." 

P. 12. Arnold, Samuel James.1 
Add, 

To this gentleman has also been 
ascribed 

TheAmericans. Com. Op. 1811. 
N. P. 

P. 12. AsHTON, Robert.] Add^ 

Love is the Conqueror. Com. 
N.P. 

B. 

P. 14. Col. 2. line 13 from hot* 
tom.] For *'1758," read " 1756.** 

P. 19* Bale, John.] Add, 

The . Mysterie of Inyquyte. Dr. 
in the British Museum. 

P. 20. Col. 2.] Transpose thd 
articles 4 and 5. 

P. 22. Line 4.] For *' several 
poems,'* read '* A Century ofSf^ 
rituall Sonnets, in 1^95.'* 

P. 22. Baeon, Robert.] Add, 

There is said to be still in ex« 
istence a dramatic piece by this 
author, called 

An 4pologyfoT Panis. 
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P. 34. Col. 2.] AAer Jine 7, add, 

Mr. Bentley was also author 
of a poem called Patriotism^ and 
designed the vignettes, &c. for 
the 4io edition of Gray*8 Poems. 
We learn, besides, from Mr. Cum- 
berland's Memotrf, i. 2l6> that Mr. 
Bentley had written a drama on 
the subject of the Genoese con- 
spiracy. 

P. 47* BoNvoH, Chahcbs.] 
Add. 

Mr. Bonnor frequently, while 
mt Bath, contributed to the amuse- 
ments of the Theatre, by writing 
occasional Prologues, Addresses, 
^c. and was particularly success- 
ful in, 

3. The Gentle Laird. Ballad In* 
tarlude. N.P. 

P. 47.] Mr. Booth was bom in 
168I. 

P. 67. Brbwek, Geobcb.] Add, 

The Golden Mean. Mus. £nt. 

N. P. 

Scant Anthony s Pig. M. Ent. 

The Outside Paisenger. F.1811. 

NP- 

P. 68. Col. 2.] After the 8th 

line from the bottom, add, 

John Hall notices Brome*s debt 
to Jonson, in some versea prefixed 
to The Jovial Crew : 

-T — ^you do not invade ; 
But by great Jonson ^"erc made Irffe o' 

th' traUa." 

P. 60. Col. 2.] Mr* Brooke was 
bom in 1/06. 

P. 76, Col. 2. last line but one.] 
For «' 1724," read '* 17^2, and 
^as buried at Hampstead Apn^ 8." 
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p. 81 . Col. 1. Line 1 1 from bot- 
tom.] For " R. Ruggks/* read 
^' 0. IM3g§ler 



P. 83. Line 3.] For " Cam- 
bridge," read " Oxford." 

P. 85. CoU 2.] Transpose die 
articles 1 and 2. 

P. 89* CoL 1. Line 22.1 For 
•' July," read " June." 

P. 89. Cake, Sir John.] Dele 
that article, and substitute the foI« 
lowing : 

Cask, Sir Johic, Knt. was bom 
in London, on the 6th December 
1772* the youngest son of a re* 
spectable tradesman, who died 
when Sir John was a child. He 
was educated at Rugby in War- 
wickshire^ and afterwards under 
the private tuition of a clergyman. 
Being originally intended for the 
profession of the law, he was ar^^ 
tided to an eminent solicitor in 
Devonshire ; in which county he 
was advised to settle, on account 
of the delicacy of his health. After 
the service of bis clerkship, and 
the usual short initiation into the 
ofBce of a solicitor in London, he 
formed a professional connexion 
with a gentleman at Totnes, in 
Devonshire, which lasted about 
three years. He was now ad- 
vised to relinquish the professioUj 
and to travel for the improvement 
of his health. ' His first excursion 
was \o Parif, during the l^st bri^f 
peace \ whence returniqg, he pub* 
lished the result of his observa- 
tions in the shape of a thin quarto 
volume, called The Stranger im 
France 'j which, although the last 
of the French tours that issued 
fVora the press at that period, was 
by no means the least in merit. 
Encouraged by th^ success of this 
volume, he published, in 180^, • 
his Northern Summery in 180(5j 
his Stranger in Ireland \ in I807« 
his Tour in Holland} in I8O9, ^is 
Tour in Scotland} and, in 181}, 
his Travels in the South of Spain^ 
ypoa the put>liqiUoa of ^ Uisk 
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tour he received the honour of 
knighthood at the hands of the 
£)uke of Bedford, then Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ^ to which has 
lately been added, the honour of 
knighthood of the order of St. 
Constant ine, in Sicily. 

With his merits as a tourist the 
present sketch has little to do; 
but Sir John Carr has also appeared 
as a draniatic writer; having, in 
1804, upon the prospect of the 
French invasion, published a pa- 
triotic piece, with songs, called, 

1. The Sea-side Hero. D« 8vo. 
J 804. 

From this was taken a little one- 
act piece, called 

Who 's Jfraid ? 
performed for Mr. Elliston's be- 
nefit, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
in the year 1805 : one or two of 
the characters of The Sea-side 
Hero were also transplanted into a 
farce, which Sir Johu put together 
for Mr. Mathews*s benefit at the 
?ame Theatre^ in the year 180Qj 
and called, 

2. First comejirst serv'd} ot. 
The Biter lit. 

Sir John has also in his pos- 
i^ssion an opera fouud^d pn an 
JBastern story> and called^ 

3. Three sound Naps, 

|n 1909 Sir John Carr published 
^ volume of poems : he is also the 
reputed author of More Miseries^ 
and of spvera} temporary pam- 
phlets, 

p. ipO. No. 9.] For '' 17Q9,'* 
yead " 17O8/' 

P.lOl. Cham|}|:rs,Miss.] Add^ 

Ourselves, Corp. 8vo. 1811. 

P. 109. Col. 1. Line 4 from 
bottom] For ** Rowley," read 
f ' T|)oma8 Rqwley, a secular priest 
pf Bristol in the reigns of Henry 
yi. and Edward IV. " 

P. 123. Col, 2. Line 2.1 For 



'* 1715," read " 1716." Of course, 
that and the next article should be 
transposed- Mrs. Cibber was bora 
about 1715. 

P. J 20, CLARKE, Stephen.] 
Add, 

The Kiss, Com, 8vo. 1811. 

P. 13z.] Tp the article Cook- 
ings, add. 

He was, however, a very honest 
and useful man in his station, 
though he possessed not th^ piens 
divirnor of a poet | and was fre- 
quently seen tramping about Lon<p> 
don, with his owp publications, or 
those of the society, tied up ia 9 
blue check handkerchief. 

P. 135. Col. 2. Line 2.] For 
'' Francis," read '* Thomas.*' Line 
7, for " about 1733/' rejid '' iiv 
1732," — ^Mr. Colman's principal 
Dramatic Works were published 
in 4 vols, small 8vo. 1777 if ^°4 
his Prose on several Occasior^, ice* 
3 vols, small 8vo. 1787. 

P. 140. Colman^Geobgv, jun.V 
Add, "* 

No Prelude I PreL 1803. N.P. 
There has alsQ been ascribed to 
Air. Colman 

The Quadrupeds of Quedtinhurgh. 
T. C. A. G. H. O. D. R. 1811. 
N.P. 

P. 161. CVMBERLiil^D, 9ICB.I 

Add, ^ 

The Confession. P. 

Col. 2.] To the novels of Mr. 
Cumberlapd« add, 

John de Lancaster.-^^Mtt Cuni* 
berland died May 7, 181 ;, at the 
house of Mr. Fry> Bedford Place^ 
Russell Square^ and was interred on 
the 14tb in Poets* Corner^ Westmin* 
ster Abbey; when f(ie venerable 
Dean of Westminster, at the closa 
of the funeral ceremony^ tbqa 
spontapeously addre89pd the spec- 
tators around him : 

Good people^ the per^o^ y^ 
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** see DOW deposited is Richard P. I91. Dimond^ W.] Add, 

"Cumberland, an author of no The Doubtful Son, V.SvoA^lO. 

'* small merit J his writings were Gusiavus Vasa. Hist. Op. 181 0. 

" chiefly for the stage, but of strict N. P. 

** moral tendency j they were not The Peasant Boy, Op. 8vo.l81 1. 

** without faults j but they were The Royal Oak, Hist. Play. 8vo. 

'' not gross, abounding with oaths 1811. 

** and libidinous expressions, as I P* 194. Dogget.] From the 
"am shocked to observe is the followingbill, copied from a print- 
case of many at the present day. ed one which was given to Mr. 
He wrote as much as any; few Park by the late William Filling- 
wrote better ; and his works ham, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
** will be held in the highest esti- it appears that Dogget had been a 
" mation as long as the English performer among the itinerants 
" language shall be understood, who exhibited at Sraitbfield in the 
" He considered the theatre as a year 1691. 
** school for moral improvement ; Under a wood-cut of the King*s 
*' and his remains are truly worthy arms, and letters W. R« 
" of mingling with the illustrious " At Parker's and Doggett's booth, 
'' dead which surround us. Read near Hosier Lane end, in Smith* 
" his prose subjects on divinity ! field, during the time of Bartho*- 
'' there you wUl find the true lomew Fair, will be presented a 
'* Christian spirit of the man who new droll, called Fry at Bacon ; 
** trusted in our Lord and Saviour or. The Country Justice. With 
'' Jesus Christ. May God forgive the Humours ot Tolfree, the Mil- 
«' bim his sins, and at the resur* ler, and his Son Ralph ; acted bj 
•' recti on of the just receive him Mr. Doggett. With Variety of 
*9 iQto everlasting glory.*' Scenes, Machines, Songs, and 

Dances. Vivat Rex.'* 

• D. P- ^95.] Add, 

A few years after his death, and 

P. 180, 181.] Transpose the ar- perhaps at an earlier period, there 

tides Delap and Dblamaynb. was acted a droll, at Bartholomew 

P. 182. Col. 2. Line 5.] For and other fairsj written by him« 

•* 10," read " 19." entided 

P. 186. CoL 2. Line 2] For Mad Tom of Bedlam, N.P. 

*' about the year 1748," read " in P. 195.] Joseph Dorm an died 

the year 1744." and was buried at Hampstead, in 

P. 188, DiBOiN, Charles.] Feb. 1754. Mr. Fgerton ascribes 

Add, to him 

The Barrier of Parnassus. The Female Rake, B. C. 8v#. 

The Benevolent Tar. 1736. 

The Friendh/*Tars. Col. 1. Line 13 from bottom.} 

The Irish Chairman. For " Boston," read " Barton." 

The old IVbman of Eighty* P. 199. Drayton, Micbael.] 

The Round Rohin. CO. 1811. Add, 

!N. p. Mother Red-cap. P. 159?. N.P. 

P. 190. DiBDiN, T.] Add, P. 204. Col. I. Line 8 from hot- 

Up to Town. Com, Op. 1811. torn.] For '' 1701," read '' IJQOr 
N.P. 
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The date in the inscription on hii calked A Defence of Plays ^^ ©o' 
tombstone,/ in p. 206, also bears The Stage vindicated from several 
the same error Passages in Mr. Collier's Short 
P.210.Line2.DRYD«N,JoHN.] View, &c. Wherein is offered 
Add, the most probable Method of re- 
His dramatic pieces have been forming our Plays; with a Con- 
published in 2 vols. fol. 1701, and slderation how far vicious Charac* 
O vols. 12mo« 1762, An edition, ters may be allowed on the Stage, 
of his works, with notes, and. a By Edward Filmer, D. C.L. 8vo. 
Life of the authorj was published 1707. 

by Walter Scoit, Esq. in 18 Vols, P. 244. Flbcknob,Richard.1 

8vo, 1808. Add, ' 

Langbaine notices a prologue 

E. among Flecknoe's Epigrams, in- 
tended for a play, called The Phj- 

P. 2 14. Earle, William, jun.] ^icia^ against his fViU 5 which, he 

Add, .. believes, was never printed. The 

TheExile. Dr. SmallSvo. 1804. editor of the new edition of Earless 

P. 216. Col. 1.] Edward t:hb Microcosmography, 1811, p. 307, 

Sixth was bom Qct 12, 1537 j nieptions a MS. note in his copy 

and died July 6, 1553-. of Langbaine, stating it to have 

P. 217. Col. 2. Line. 14.]. Add? been printed in 1712. 
as Wood tells us j but if he had P. 251.] The dramatic works 
looked into Gascoigne with atten- of John Forde, have been coi- 
tion, he would have seen the in- lected and published, with an in« 
timation scouted as a vulgar and troduction and explanatory notes^ 
popular report. in an elegant form, by Henr^ 
P. 218. Col. 1.] Queen Eliza- Weber, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1811 ; 
beth was born Sept. 7, 1533, and including Nos. 1—8, and Tfui 
died March 24, l603. IFitch vf Edmonton. 

P. 222. J We believe that I689 P. 268. Col. 2. Line 16.] Add: 

may be assigned as the year of Sir This has been reprinted by Mr. 

George Etherege*s death. Alexander Chalmers, in his recent 

P. 223. Eyre, Edmund John.] edition of The English Poets:^-^ 

Add, Line 30. For '' in 4to.** read '' ia 

High Life in the City» C. 8vo. 1572, without date ; also 4to." &c. 

1810. —Line 31. For " Posies," read 

The Lady of the Lake. Mel. Dr. " Poesies/* 

lom. 8V0.1811. P.273. Gentleman, Francis.] 

Add, 

F. The Scarborough Lass^ Inter- 
lude. N.P. 

p. 235. Fennell, .] Add, P. 279. Glover, Richard.} 

The Advertisement. F. 1791. Add, » 

P.237. Line28.] For"t)rice,*' 'The HuUa. Com, N.P. 
read ** highest price.'* 

Nathaniel Fielb was dead in jjj, 
1641. 

P. 242. Col. 2.] After Jeremy P. 288. Col. 2. Line 14 from' 

Gollier, add: Filmer's Work is bottom.] After Gardiner^ add; 
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^e fact 18^ that he bad only fled 
to Plowef for refnge from the 
plague. 

P. 295. Col. 2.] For '' 1772;' 
lead " 1771." 

P. 296. Col. 2. Line 19.] After 
Oxford, add : and presented to 
the vicarage of ToJlesbury^ in 
Essex. 

P. 298.] Rupert Green lies bu- 
ried in Hampstead churchyard; 
but we know not the date of his 
4eath. 



H od 

description of England befere tto^ 
linsbed's Chronicle, describes," &c* 

P. 331. Col. 1. Line 2.] To 
'* that work/' add : ^* and from 
his Funerall Elogie on the Death 
of Sir George Saint Pbole» of Lin- 
colnshire, my countryman. ' Se« 
Hey wood's Pleasant BUdogues and 
Dramas^ l2mo. 1637, p. 252." 

P. 333.] To Heywood's udpub- 
lished dramas add : 

Fast bind, and Fastjind, Vlajg 
mentioned by Gabriel Harvey, in 



H. 



1593. 
P. 348, Hitchcock, Robert.] 
P* 3 IS.] Besides the dramas Add, 



mentioned, Mr. Havard wrote A 
Cwonation Ode, in 1761, which 
was performed, for his own bene- 
fit, at Drary Lane : a copy of it 
may be seen in The London Ma-' 
gazine, for that year^ p. 214* 

P. 318. Col. 2.] Dele the article 
*' Hayley, George ;" and see 
*' Stayley, George/* p.6S3. 

P. 319. Hayley^ William.] 
Add, 

The Heroine qfCamlria» Trag. 
8yo. 1811. 

The Viceroy. T. 8vo. 1811. 
These two, together with Eudora, 
were published in a volume^ en- 
titled Three Plays, with a Preface y 
including Dramatic Observations oj 
the late Lieut, Gen. Bmgoyne. 

P. 322.] HEMifiTGE, William^ 
died before 1653. 

P. 326. Hey, RiCHARn.] Add; 

Honour and Love* Dial. 6 . o, 

i;9i. 

Shelter. 

P. 328. Col. 2. Line 26.] After 
" he was born,** add : '^ it is said 
(certain^ that he sometime lived)," 
&c. 

P. 329. Col. 2. Lines 4 and 5.1 

For *' Our honest chronicler Ho- 

iinshed,*' read " W. Harrison, 

who wrote the introduction, or 

2 



The Ladies' Stratagem, Com. 
1775. N. P. 

P. 351. Col. 1. Line 17.] For 
'' revised," read *' completed." 

P. 352.] Besides the dramas of 
Mr. Hoare, the public is indebted 
to that gentleman for the follow- 
ing literary publications, on sub- 
jects of the iine arts : Academic 
Annals 9 ftt>m 1801-2 to 1808-9; 
published in consequence of Mr. 
H. having received, from the Royal 
Academy, the honorary appoint- 
ment of secretary for foreign cor- 
respondence. Inquiry into the re^ 
ouisite Cultivation of' the Arts of 
besign in England , I8O6. — The 
Artist .« periodical publications. 
Series 1 and 2, I8O7 — I8O9. 

P. 355. Line 2.] He died in 
Clipstone Street, Mary-ie-Bonne, 
March 23, 1800. 
''' P. 356. Col. 2,] Mr. Holman 
was born in Denmark Street, St. 
Giles's, August 1764. 

P. 359. HoLMAN, JoSEPHGeO.] 

Add, 

The Gazette Extraordinary. C. 
8vo. 1811. 

. P. 362. Hook, Theodore Ed- 
ward.] Add, 

Darkness Visible. Farce. 8vo* 
1811, 
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HOd KEN LOG 

>^»0D oTEfflrii! TryallyJury. F. 8vo. 1811. Dr. Kenrick read lectures oft 

"sOrajicfcl ^- ^^9' ^^^' ^' ^^- ^0 ^^' Shakspeare's plays, atid illustrated 
?i. Col i'li^'lSOO/' read*' 180i;' 

worf add; . 

'^sPleasestk «*cribed to Mrs. Inch bald. 
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Crow Partners, C. 8vo. 1792. 



J. 



the principal characters^ in an en- 
tertainment called The School of 
Shakspeare, at the Devil Tavern, 
near Temple Bar, in March 1774. 
P. 440. King, Thomas.] Add, 
Lovers' Quarrels, Com. 1790. 
N.P. 



L- 



P. 401.] Mr. Chablbs John- P. 443. Lamb, Charlbs.] Mr. 
BONT was buried at Hendon, on the Lamb was born on the 10th Feb. 



18th of March. 

P. 410.] Mr. Henbt Jones 
was bom in 1721. 

P. 412. Line 13.] Add, 8vo. 

P. 422* KbMBLE, CHAB.LES.] 

Add, 

Kamtchatka, Mus. Dr. 1811. 
N.P. 

P. 426. Keublb, John Philip.] 
Add, 

Alexander the Great. T. gro. 

1795. 

Bonduca. Tr. 8vo. 1809^ 

Catharine and^ Petruchio. Com. 
8vo. 1810. 

The Merchant of Venice, Com. 
8vo. 1810. 

A new JVay to pay old Dehts^ 
Com. 8vo. 1810. 

AU*s mil that Ends Well. C. 
8vo. 1811. 

The Comedy of Errors. S/o. 
1811. 

Romeo and JuUet. Trag. 8vo. 
1811. 
- The irinter's Tale. P. 8yo.l8H. 

CoL 2. Line 36.] For *' mean- 
ing," read *' meanings." 

P. 429. Col. 1. Line 23.] For 
*' secure," read '* secute." 



1775, in the Inner Temple, Lon- 
don, and received his education at 
Christ's Hospital. Besides th^ 
works which we have mentioned, 
he has written some prologues and 
epilogues to the performances of 
others, and published a tale, called 
Rosamond Gray ; and Poems, in 
conjunction with Mr. Coleridge. 

P. 447. Line 3.] Learmont 
was a gardener near Dalkeith. 

Lbe, Henry, is the same per- 
son as was before noticed as Lee, 

P.450. Leigh^ Richard.] Add, 
There is also ascribed to him» 
Where to ^find a Friend. Com. 

1811. N.P. 

P. 451. Line 26.] For '* 176D," 

read '' Ijsgr 

Col. 2.] Leveridgb was born 

about the year 1670. 

P 453. LiEwis,Matthbw Gre- 
gory.] Add, 

yf One o'clock. Mus. Rom. dvo, 
1811. 

Timour the Tartar. Rom. MeU 
Dr. 1811. N. P. 

p. 461. Logan, John.] Add, 

The Carthaginian Heroine, T. 
unfinished. 

Electra. Tr. N. P. 
The writer of his Life, prefixed to 



P. 431.] To^^he article ^' K^n- the l2rao. edition of his Poems, Sec 
bigk," ;iidd, • printed at Edinburgh in 1805, |a 
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MAC 

a note at p. xxx. sajs, that be bad 
•een and read three acts of a tra- 
gedy on the Death of Mary Queen 
of ^Scotland, composed in hog»n*B 
best style. 

M. 

P. 462, Col. 1. Line 3 from 
bottom.] After " manager/* read, 
" and published a volume of 
poems there.*' 

P. 464.] No8.4. and 5. iare'in 
the possession of Loroley St.George 
Skeffington^ Esq. at Skeffingtoo 
Hall, Leicestershire. 

P. 468. Mackenzib, Hekrt.] 
Dele, 4. The fVhite Hypocrite, and 
Add, 

4. False Shame. C. 8vo. 1808; 

5. The Spanish Father. T. 8vo. 
1808. 

P.477. M'Larbk^Ajichibalo.} 
Add, 

The Old Rascius. Burl. Int. 12roo. 
2805. 

A Soldier and a Sailor. M. F* 
12mo» 1805. 

The Slaves. Dr. Piece. ]2mo* 

1807. 

ji Wife to he Sold. M. F. 12mo. 
1807. 

Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. M. 
Dr. 12mo. 1808. 



MA ft 

The Ebpemeni. Dram. Piece. 
l2mo.l811. 

The Gentle Shepherd. AiteredJ 
12mo. 1811. 

Spite and Malke. Dr. Sketch. 
]2mo. 1811. 

V.4g\ . Line 6.] Dele *' in prose.- 

After No. 3. insert. The Mosi 
Honorable Tragedy of Sir Richard 
Grenvile, Knight, sl Poem. 12mo. 
15C^5. 

P. 492. Col. 2. Line 18.] Add : 
—Yet the reader of Mr. Ritson's 
Observations on Warton's Historif 
of English Poetry, will, we ap- 
prehend, consider Wood^s charac* 
ter of Marloe as too just. ' 

Dele the last five lioesf and 
substitute the following :— -'' and 
had begun a translation from the 
Greek of Musaeus*s poem, called 
Hero and Learider, which wsa 
afterwards finished by Chaproanj 
though not with the same spirit 
with which Marloe had begun it.'* 

P. 494. Col. 2. Line 13 from 
bottom.] After ** comedies,*' addv 

Ben's Conversation with Drnm- 
mond will be found in the works 
of the latter, printed in folio, 1 7 1 1 . 

P. 495. Col. 2. Line 23.] For 
" the few," read " those." ^ 

P.496. Ma sow, Willi AM.] Add, 

Argentile and Curan. Leg. Dr. 



How to grow Wise. Dr. Piece. 6vo. 1797. 1811. 



12mo. 1808. 

. The Spanish Heroine. Mus. D. 

12mo. 1808. 

The British Carpenter. 1 2mo. 

What News from Bantry Bay f 
Faroe. 

London out of Town. F. 12fno. 
18Q9. / , 

The Private Theatre. Mus. D. 
12mo. 1809.^ 

Empress and no Empress. F. 
12mo'. 1810. 

Whintsicdlityi, Mus. F; 12mo. 

1810. 
The Duellists. 12mo. 1811* 



Pygmalion. Lyr. Scene. 8vo. 
1811. 

Sappho. Lyrical Dr. Sro. i79T» 
1811. 

It has bcSen said, that Mr. Ma^ 
Bon left behind htrh some pla3rs in 
MS. } One of which is a senti^ 
mental cpmedy in the manner of 
The Conscious Lovers. 

P. 499. Col. i.] Oldys corrects 
the date of Massinger's death to 
the 18th of March 1639, aged 55; 
and the entry of his burial in St. 
Saviour's register is' as follows^ 
'^ March the 20th l639<40, luried 
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Philip Massifiger', a strdvg^,'* — 
Meaning, we suppose, not a pa- 
rishioner, 

P.50().] Medboufne would seettt 
to have been the writer of ten 
plays, if we take seriously the fol- 
lowing lines of the Duke of Dor- 



PER 

pursuit of agficulturci and reftted 
the farrfi of Loch ill,* near Had-^ 
dington, which was formerly in the 
possession of hrs great-grandfatfaer, 
and is now occupied by his son> 
who succeeded to the lease on the 
death of our poet, which happen- 



set*s epilogue, on I he revival of ed some time before^ the publica* 



Ben Jonson*d Every Man in his 
Humour : 

** Here *s Master Matthew, our ddrocs- 

tic wit, 
'* Does promise one o* th' ttn plays h0 

has writ." 

P. 509. Col. 1. :pines33, 34.] 
For *' near Kelso, on the borders 
of Scotland,** read " in Dumfries- 
shire." 

—Lines 37, 38, for ^' about the 
year 1735,** read '* at Langholm, 
Sept. 29, 1734." 

P. 523.] Edward Moore was 
born March 22, 17H-12. 

P. 524.] Mrs. Hai^iiah More, 
we understand, was born at Han- 
haiti, a village ueafr Bristol. 

P. 525.] Add, 

In an edition of Mrs. Morels 
Works, in 8 vols.Svo. ^801, Nos. 
2, 3, and 4, of her dramas are re- 



printed in the 3d volume ; with a Add, 



tion alluded to. He left behind 
him four sons and six daughters. 

Pi ^38. Col. 2. Line 10 from 
bottom.] For ** Hertfordshire/' 
read *' Herefordshire.'* 

P. '539. No. 1.] Add, (In con- 
junction with Marloe.) 

P. 543. Col. a. Line 6.] After 
Niccols, addi(with, however, some 
culpable alterations); , 

O. 

• P.550.0'KEEPFE,JoHt^.i Add^ 
Colin' s Walcome, Past. N. P. 
P. 552. Col. 2.] The Gentle- 

man's Mdgaidne of the lime statei 

his age to have been 69. 

P. 552. OLifHAmi', Robert.} 



preface, in which shd says, that 
her ideas are altered with respect 
to the stage, and that she does not 
consider it, in its present state, as 
being fit for a Christian to attend 
its representations^ 

P. 527. MORTOW, ThoMA».] 

Add, 

The Knight of Snowdann. M* 
Pr. Svo. 181 !• 

P. 537. Mylwe, James.] Add, 
This writer was born June 4, 
1737, at Suttie Bains, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haddington, East Lo- 
thian. He was educated at the 
university of Edinburgh \ but, in- 
stead of engaging In aiiyof th^ 



To him also has been ascribed a 
piece, called 

The First of September^ 

P. 

P. 563.'] Dr. Patrick's transla- 
tion of Terence is in prose. Tliere 
was also an edition in I767. 

P. 566. Col.l.] Pennbcuik was 
a burgess of Edinburgh, iand print- 
ed^ ill 1 720, a volume of poems, 
entitled Streams from Helicon. He 
lived a strange irregular life, and 
died in poverty and wretchedness, 
sometime about 1728, or 1729. 

Col. 2. Bishop Percy died at 
learned protessTonlvb^ adopted the his see house, near Dromore, 
vol. I. 3 k 
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P L U . ? L tf- 

|ept. 30, I ? 1 1 , in the B3d ynr of 3. Oncoy. A Tragedf . «•, 

bis age, and 3l)di of liis re*iileDce 179^ } 

in tli« diorete. founded on ibe intereiting tale of 

P.d67. Col. 2. Line ig,] Ths DanumaodPjthias. MrP.'ineiC 

Btaleinent m not accurate : it wa* dianiatic work wai, Oltervaliinu 

in the follontng act to that in an Hamlet ; iting em Attempt f» 

which this line occurs. See pp. lii. prove that Shaktpeart duigned that 

aikd liii. of the InlToditction to tbil Tragtihf at an btdirtct Cmsure ns 

volume. Mary <^uttn of Scoti -, Svo. 1 71^ ; 

P.57J. Oil. 1. Line 27.] Vox and an Apptndix to it in 1797. 

" wrote," reud " translated from At the end of this, Mr, P. pn- 

Corneilie." nounced hit intention of publish- 

Cot. 2. Line 5 from bottom.] iog two dramas, fbnnded on tb« 

With respect loNo. 4, St. Sm- history of Mary; bnt we beIie\-« 

pueh's Ghbem, Mean and C'het- (hat tbey never appeared. He liaa 

wEfod K'tre right : the name of been tuppoted (and we doubt iMt 

William Philipi is printed in the the truth of the conjecture) to b* 

tilJe-page, and subscribed to the the author of, 

dedication. 3. Tht Lakers. C, O. 8V0.1798. 

P. J72. Col. 2.] Mrs. FilJting- In I8O9, he published Fimr Dit- 

ton died in Dublin, July 29, 1750, eoitries on Sutjectt *eiallng ta iht 

Mr. Pilon was born in 1/50. Atiuitemettt ojthe Stage; preaehtd 

P. 574. PiLOM, Fbbdebick.] at Great Si. Mary's CkuTch. Cam' 

Add, tridge. on . Suiniay, Sept. 2j, t^d 

All -I mil that ends lHa. Com. Sunday, Ott.i, 1608. Witkca- 

altered. 1785, N. P. fious tupplenenlaxy Notts, la oat 

T.57S. Plvmftbe.Jamsb.] Dele rol. Svo. In these diicoorses, Mr. 

the article, and tubstilute the fol- P. pnnts out the abuses and tlie 

lowing: uses of the stage; taking tbr 

Pi-irMPTHE, Janes, B. D. Fel- middle way between those wh» 

low of Clare Hall, Cambridge, is defend, and those who coitdemn, 

tlie youngest son of the late Aev. the stage altogether. He has re- 

Dr. Robert Plumpire, presideut of oently issued propoaals for publish' 

Queen's College, in the same uni- ing, by subtcripiion, a work lo bg 

versity, who died Oct. 29, 178&. eatitled Tlu English Drama puri- 

He was educated at Mr. New- .^fied: leing a Specimen of English 

come's school ar Hackney, solong flays, in which all tht Passages 

^lebraled for it<3 dramatic reprc' t^eclwiai/e in Poirtl of MeraUly 

leintations, where he performed are omitted, nr ollered. It is to be 

leveral characters with applause; in y vols. 12mo. and to contain 

did afterwards at a private the following plays: Tragedies: 

1 in Norwich. Hera be The Gamstter, Jane Shore, Genrge 

^d his first piece, Barntoell, Dmtgliis, Lady Jtme 

heCovcntrti Act. ACom^jt Gray. Comedies; Tht Provoked 

.ncls. Svo. 1793 i Hasiaad, The Consaous Lotft, 

was performed on the Nor- j1 Iford to the Wise, The Goad- 

itttge that year. Thougb vatured Men, The Claitdesliat 

It out as an afterpiece, it Marriage. Opera and afterpieces: 

i the tliirdnii^ht ncte<l a<itlis Liontl md Ctariuq, The Kag aiut 

Kco. He- aiko publi«h«()f 
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the Bridal Ring. 
1810. N. P. 



Dr. Rom* 
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A£ Miller of Mansfield, The Toy^ 
e'kap, Baraiaria, and Rosina, 

Besides these, Mr. P. in con- P. 604, Robinson, Mary.] 

junction with Dr. Hague, of Cam- Add, 

bridge, published, in ld05, a vo- We have heard that Mrs. Robm- 

Itrme of Songs, Mortil, sentimental, son also wrote a comic opera, called 

instructive, and amusing, with the Kate of Aberdeen, N. P. 



Music, intended as a collection 
free from indecency and profane- 
Jiess. Also A Collection of Songs, 
the words only, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
1806 and 1808; another collec- 
tion, in small tracts, under the 
titl« of The Focal Repository, de- 
signed for circulation among the Not priiited. 
lowest classes, and a volume of 
Letters to John Aikin, M. D, oH 
Ms. f^lume of vocal Poetry, and on 
kis Essays on Song Writing, &c* 
12mo. 1811. He has, besides^ 
published seversd single sermons. 



P. 609. Ck)l. 1. Line 24.] Dele 
the words *^ ten years." 

Rowe's \ plays were printed to-, 
gether, in two vols. 12mo. 1736. 

P. 619. Col. 2.] After line 7^ 
add, 

3. Opposition. Com. Piece, 1790* 



S. 

f. 625. Col. 2. Line 23.] After 
*' child," add,—" with which 6he 
wds then great." — Lines 27, 28, 

and some papers in The Reports of for '/ the J 6th dajr of January id 

ihi Sdcietyfor bsitering the Con' which year,'* read *' the lOlh day 

ditiott of the Poor. 6f January 1 697-6. 

Some farther particulars of this P. 636. Col. 2.] TfloMAs Seotf, 

gentleman will be found in the ve are told, is, ori^as, a sch6ol- 

dedication to bis Four Discourses, master, nettr Ldflghblfhe^ in th^ 

ftVr. ', stttd, hi biB first Discourse, south of Scotland, 
trbat be conoeiveg to be a nev^ P.640. Col.l.Sl{RaBS,OLiVtA.J 

V\6w of tbe origin of the drama. This lady'i creditors have beeft 

tn the nbte$ to these very sensible lately desired to send in their 

IHscourses he has censured bis owft claims } and in the advertisemetit 

Antmatic pietes where he thought she is ciiUed Mr6. Olivia Wilmot 

lAey were faulty; and none of Serres; and this, as a sort of legal 

tbiehi iire any longer exposed to instrument, may probably give us 

^e. ber real names. 

t. 6i5' T^ococYL, J.I Add, P. 641. ]| After No. 18, add. 

Any TMhg Ifew P M. P. Bv6. Danton, his cotemporairy ("Lafe and 

iSll. Errors, p. 243), says, ''most of 

tht Green-eyed Monster, M« bis plays were acted with great 

R.1811. N.P. ^ applause." 



P. 576. Col. 2.] Mr. Poppfe 
i^ buried at Hatupstead, oki the 
litfi of Ifeb. 1764. 

P. J77. Cd. 1.] For ''PoitRAT/' 

P. 597. ^tt^oiSih fMtftttC.^ 

Add, 



P. 643, Col. 2.] Shadweli, 
died on the 20th of Nov. 1692. 

P. 647.] Twenty of Shakspeare's 
pldys, with the indecent and pro- 
fane passages omitted, were pub<« 
wished in 4 vols. 12ipo. I8O7, by 
Tho«. Bowdler, Esq. 

P. 653. CoK 1. Line 8.] For 
•^ 1720," read " 172^0-1," 

3«a 
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P. 656. Col. 2.] Mr. Thomas Oct. 20, 1736, O. S. in the Tillags 

SuBRiDAsr was bom in 1721. ofBranxton^two miles south of the 

P. 665. Col. I.] Mrs. Fbancbs Tweedy and died Sept. 14, 1811, 

Sheridan died Sept. 26, 1766. at the vicarage-house, Lesbury. 

P. 672. S&EFFiNGTON, LuMLSY Col. 2. Line 1.] For '' rector of 

St. Georgr.] Add, Lesborough/* read ''vicar of Les« 

The Magic Bride. Dram. Rom. bury.** 
181.0. N. P. P. 699. Col. 2. lines 22, 23.] 

P. 673. Col. 2.] Mr. Smart For " keeper of," read " store* 

was born April 11, 1722. keeper at." 

P. 679.] Mr. Somervile was 
born in I692, and died (not July T. 

•V'aJ!:S.i?itrn-.„e J- 70*. Col. y After Li.e 3. 
cf 8ou.he.-. p4. were printed 'j h^'J^Sr^S^^fiSi 

rr«L 1 • L -J 1 u 1 Ltieraria, ix. 302. 

?* H ^"ft K ' l"iJ*"«!; 'i ^^* P- 7 >0 Line 1 .] After " He.- 
placed the birth of Mr. Stanley m ._ '^^ . iL.. •-.ki ..j»f 
the year 1644, but this is Vvi- insert .'wa«bomaboutl7l2, and.' 

idently an error; for his private 

tutor (Edward Fairfax) died in ^' 

J632 J and he himself was incor- p. 733, UirDBitvooD,T.] Add, 

porated M.A. at Oxford, July 14, Beiisarius. T. 8to. 1782. 

1640. See Wood's Fflw/i. 

P. 683.] At the end of the page, y 
add, 3. The Chocolate Makers. 

Ifnt. 8vo. 1759. P. 724. Col. I.] To the very 

P. 687* Col. I. Line 9 from useful books for ^ucatioUf writ-* 

bottom, for " 21st," read " 1st." ten by Dr. Valpy, and here men- 

f. 6g^, Stevens, Geo. Alex ] tioned, we might have added^ 

Add, The Elements of Greek Grammar, 

He is supposed also to have been with Notes, for the Use of those 

the author of who have made some Progress in 

The Mad Captain. Burl. 17^* the Language i Delectus Senten^ 

The True-horrt Irishman, ^arce. 'tiarum et Historiarum, ad usum 

1771* N. P. we believe. Tironum accommodatus ; Poetical 

P. 692. Col. 2. Line 11.] B^n- Chronology of Ancient and Eng&sh 

JAM IN SxiLLZNGFLEET was bom iHstory, First Exercises, to be 

in ] 700. iramkted into Lfatin,unth familiar 

P. 694] Mr. Stilungflebt 'Expressions } Principia Offiaorum, 

died pec. 1^, 177 ^^ His works Historus et GeographuB,, e dee* 

jfiave recently been edited by the rone, PUnio Secundo, Justino, Ca^ 

Rev. Mr. Coxe, rector of Bemer- sare, t^c. fxcerpta j and Latin 

ton, and archdeacon of Wilts, in Dialogue, cpUfCted fro^ the best 

3 vols. 8 vo. 1811. Latin JPriteirs', for fhe f/se of 

P. 694. Line 14.] For *' in Schools, 

1771" read ''' Dec. 15, 1771." P. 725.] Sir Jo^n V^WRyOff 

PercivalStocildale was born died March 26, I726i 
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T>. 726. CoM. Line 18.] Add: 
Of the latter a new edition has 
lately been pablisbed> with bis 
name In the title-page. 

W. 

P. 731. Col. 1. Line 12 from 
bottom.] Insert Robert Wilmot. 

P. 734. Col. 1. Line 3.] Wal- 
X«BR was born March 3, l605. 

P. 735. Col. 1. Line 7.] For 
*' Ist;* read *' 21st." 

P. 735. Wa^lis^Dr.Geo^gjb.] 
Add, • 



WIN 



The Leeds Merchant. C. 1776. 
N.P. 

P. 737. Ward, Edward.] Add, 

6. Helter-SkeUer. C. 

P. 739. Col. 2.] After No* 6, 
add^ 7- Guise. Not printed. 

P. 750. Col. 2. Line 12.] Add, 
Wilraott is noticed in Webbe's 
Disc, of English Poeirie, 1586. 

P. 752. Col. 1. Line 10 front 
bottom.] Add, See Bbaimi, P|u 

TfiLOMAS* ApF£^|)U« 



or T)^^ ' 

or 



THE END OF VOLUME L 
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